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"  Between  me  and  my  beloved  there  if  a  yeil ;  it  is  time  I  should  remoTe  it, 
that  I  may  see  bim  &ce  to  fiice." 

The  Poet  Hemam  of  Tabrees — D'Hebbelot,  Bibl.  Obibbtalk. 
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5  1. 

GENERAL   THEOBY   OF    MEDIATION. 

Thk  etema)  aspiration  of  the  religious  sentirQeiit  in  man  is 
» become  united  with  God.     In  Ids  eaj-lieat  development  the 
*iish  Mid  ita  fulfilment  were  simultaneous  through  uiiquestion- 
'Bg  Iwlief '.     Reflection,  however,   oould  not  ftiiJ  for  ft  while 
to  "heck  his  levity  and  to  humble  his  pride.     Even  a  faint  per- 
•^plJon  of  his  relative  place  in  tlie  scale  of  being  was  enough 
tc  moke  him  exaggerate  his  feebleness,  and  imagine  himself 
flW  only  imperfect,  but  corrupt  aad  fallen.     When  this  sup- 
I^iition  became  conviction,  the  age  of  gold,  or  what  is  the 
■Wie  thing,  the  age  of  fable,  was  virtually  at  an  end.     In  pro- 
Potion  aa  the  ooneeption  of  Deity  was  exalted,  the  notion  of 
~^  lenestriftl  presence  or  proximity  was  abandoned;  and  the 
™ffioBlly  of  comprehending  the   divine   government  together 
"4  Uie  glaring  superstitious  evils  arising  out  of  its  misinter- 
P*^Ution.  endangered  the  belief  in  it  oltogeilier,  and  seemed  to 
•uie  philosophy  the  inevitable  source  of  an  Epicurean  in- 
l^'lelity.     All  tliinking  men  would  agree  with  Plato  that  it  is 
''**pos8ible  for  the  impure  to  approach  the  holy  and  perfect' ; 
*^4  a  sigh  mingled  with  a  smile  as  they  looked  back  to  those 
^*>ple  times  when  the  gods  were  supposed  to  have  associated 


'  UUmt  nid  it  WH  the  daire  lo  be  s>  godi  vtiich  drove  man 
**•  am  Ine  xo  mj  th&l  Paradise  wu  loat  when  the  dnire  vsi 
'  Btnee  the  neuii  of  reconciliaUon  with  the  godi  wen  c«lled 
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famiUarly  with  Qiaiikiud ;  to  have  niet  and  conferred  willi  ihem 
in  their  repasts  and  vnlks,  and  in  various  personal  disguises  to 
have  frequented  their  cities  and  societies,  rewarding  virtue  and 
punishing  injustice*.  Taking  the  intimations  of  tradition  in 
their  literal  sense  as  true,  we  cannot  escape  the  melancholy 
inference  that  the  estrangement  hetween  the  human  and  divine 
baa  been  constantly  increasing.  The  happy  times  have  long 
ceased  when  God  or  Angel  guest — 

"  With  nun  u  with  hii  friend  &niiliiir  used  ^^H 

Td  lit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partilie  ^^^| 

UnraJ  repjut,  permitling  him  the  while  ^^^H 

Venial  diicoune  unblamcd."  ^^ 

Even  the  lights  of  Heaven,  which,  as  "  bright  potentates  of  the 
sky,'"  were  formerly  the  vigilant  directors  of  the  economy  of 
earth,  now  shine  dim  and  distant;  Uriel  no  more  descends 
upon  a  sunbeam,  and  the  giant  of  the  sky  himself  is  degraded 
into  on  incandescent  stone.  The  real  change  has  been  in  the 
progressive  ascent  of  our  own  faculties,  not  in  the  Divine 
nature;  and  the  stars  wore  in  reality  no  nearer  when  supposed 
to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  Atlas  than  when  removed  by  the 
mathematician  beyond  the  bounds  of  calculable  space.  And 
yet  a  bitter  sense  of  disappointment  and  humiUation  attends 
the  first  awaiening  of  the  soul,  when  reason,  looking  upward 
towards  the  Deity,  is  impressed  with  a  dizzy  sense  of  having 
fallen,  similar  to  that  often  experienced  by  a  nervous  imagina- 
tion when  gazing  up  towards  a  soaring  eagle  or  Alpine  cliff. 
But  hope  re\-iveB  in  despondency,  and  every  nation  that  has 
advanced  beyond  the  most  elementary  conceptions  has  felt  the 
necessity  of  an  attempt  to  fill  the  chasm,  real  or  imaginary, 
separating  man  from  God.  To  do  this  was  the  great  task  of 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion.  Their  efforts,  however,  were 
neutralised  by  their  disunion,  contradictions,  and  mistakes; 
and  the  mind  experienced  a  second  disappointment,  or  Fall, 
when  fancy  or  authority  had  usurped  the  place  of  reason,  and 
^^^  >  Odyu.  Tii.201;  rrii.  4S5.     Pant.  viii.  2.     Qen.  iii.  6  ;  xiiii.  18.  ^— 

^^^U  '  £ichyl.  Agam.  5.     GeKii.  nd  t.  JI'i'^TD.  ^M 
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•hen  reason  arrogandy  laid  olaiiu  to  certainty  wJien  she  pos- 
"•eased  tlie  elemciHiS  only  of  belief.     Tbe  pretensions  of  reason 
'••toured  from  Uie  outset  under   a  peculiar  prejudice  or  dia- 
^tulificatioa.     In  the  dieory  of  the  Fall  the  progress  of  know- 
■'^dge,  apparently  acconipiinying  tLe  sense  of  degradation,  had 
■*«en  asfiumed  to  be  tlie  cause  of  that  which  preceded  or  accom- 
I^«nied  it,  and  thus  by  a  natural   u^sociution  of  ideas  the  very 
*le¥elopment  of  menial  power  seemed  to  be  rebellion  or  enmity 
*k^ainst  God,  synonymous  witli  the  fructification  of  iniquity. 
*3esitating  and  discredited,  reason  resigned  tlie  larger  portion 
<>I  her  office  to  imagination ;  tradition  usurped  the  place  which 
^thould  have  been  taken  by  philosophy ;  the  fancies  of  poets 
Vtecame  tlio  dogmas  or  inveterate  prejudices  of  mankind,  and 
the  majesty  uf  God  nas  again,  thougli  in  a  did'ereut  fashion, 
lowered  to  meet  the  presumptuous  claims   of  his   creatures. 
Tbe  notion  of  a  second  golden  age  now  arose  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  Uie  firat.     The  Deity  who  bad  once  been  recog- 
nised as  personally  present  luuoug  men,  bad  now  indeed  either 
allogetl»;r  withdrawn,  or  greatly  reduced  the  frequency  of  his 
persona]  appearances ;  but  he  retained  llie  power  of  occasional 
interference,  or  had  deputed  his  terrestrial  superintendence  and 
uorrespondence  to  a  class  of  inferior  emissaries,  imagined  to 
people  the  atmosphere,  tu  exercise  a  censorship  over  crime,  to 
answer  the  spell  of  the  magician,  or  to  prompt  the  voice  of 
prophets.     After  passing  through    many   varieties   of  super- 
stition, man  at  length  discovered  an  oracular  faculty  within 
himself^.     Tbe  gifted  genius  was  the  herald  of  divinity,  and 
tliE  sacred  class  deemed  necessary  to   maintain   a   becoming 
GOmmunicatioD   with    Heaven    often    usurped    the    temporal 
uthoxity  of  the   sovereigns   of  Asia  and  of  Egypt".     The 
Scythians  periodically  commissioned   on  ambassador  to   Za- 
QoUis',  and  ever  since  the  death  of  that  traditionary  anchorite, 
""ho  as  possessing  tlie  secrets  of  heaven  was  not  unreasonably 


•  Diog.  L.  rii. : 

•  PUu,  PoUiiti 
■  flwod.  iv,  84 
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eatoemed  to  have  been  himself  a  god,  there  vae  always  at  the 
Gothic  coast  an  officer  under  the  title  of  "©fO("  (God),  who 
acted  as  privy  counsellor  and  adviser  of  the  monarch'.  The 
practice  of  oriental  kinga  who  sat  secluded  while  busineaa  was 
transacted  through  an  interpreter  such  aa  the  Abyssinian 
"  Kol  Hfltz6,"  or  "  Word  of  the  King,"  mentioned  by  Bruce, 
naturally  suggested  &  similar  fonn  of  communication  between 
the  human  race  and  the  universal  monarch.  The  various  ranks 
of  mythical  beings  imagined  by  Persians,  Egyptians,  or  Eun- 
rians  to  preside  over  the  various  departments  of  nature,  had 
each  his  share  in  a  scheme  to  bring  man  into  closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  Deity ;  they  eventually  gave  way  only  before  an 
analogous  though  less  picturesque  symbolism,  and  the  deities 
and  dtcmons  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  perpetuated  under  dif- 
ferent names  when  their  offices  were  transferred  to  saints  and 
martyra.  The  attempts  by  which  reason  had  sometimes  en- 
deavoured to  span  the  unknown  by  a  bridge  of  metaphysics, 
ouch  OS  tlie  idealistic  systems  of  Zoroaster,  Pythagoras,  or 
Plato,  were  more  refined  but  almost  as  unsuhstantial  as  the 
poetical  illusions  wliich  satisfied  the  vulgar;  and  amidst  all  the 
fireaks  of  fancy  and  subtleties  of  speculation,  man  still  looked 
back  with  longing  to  the  lost  golden  age,  and  hoped  that  by 
propitiating  heaven  he  might  accelerate  the  renewal  of  it  in  the 
islands  of  the  for  west  under  the  sceptre  of  Cronus,  or  in  a 
centrahzation  of  political  power  at  Jerusalem.  His  eager  hope 
overcame  even  the  terrors  of  the  grave,  for  the  divine  power 
was  as  infinite  as  human  expectation,  imd  the  Egyptian  duly 
ensepulchred  in  the  Libyan  catacombs  was  supposed  to  bo 
already  on  his  way  to  the  fortunate  abodes  under  the  gnidanoe 
of  Hermes,  where  he  would  obtain  a  perfect  association  and 
reunion  with  his  God. 

■  Slrabo,  lii.  !GB. 
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EARLIEST   TYPES    OF   MEDIATION. 

Ml  religion  may  be  viewed  as  a  scheme  for  reconciling  man 
*>th  God,  with  nature,  and  with  liimself.     BeLgion  is  esBen- 
''*fly  mediation;  an  attempt  to  restore  the  lost  harmony  in  tho 
**Hain  of  being ;  to  repair  tho  seeming  breach  between  the  par- 
*icaiar   and   tiniversal ;    and  while   knowledge  is  perpetnally 
•StriTing  to  fence  off  a  portion  of  the  infinite  within  hniita,  reli- 
^on    OTerle^B  the  boundary,  widening   the  horizon   of  the 
Icnown  into  the  infinite.     Kites,  creeds,  and  legends  espresa 
Erectly  or  symbolically  some  leading  idea  according  to  which 
Uie  mj-steries  of  being  tire  supposed  to  be  explained  in  Deity. 
Wbate\'er  bears  tho  relation  of  instructor,  whether  the  lesson 
lie  conveyed  by  tlie  silent  aignificance  of  nature  or  by  the  voice 
of  man,  may  be  called  theologically  a  mediator;  the  oflBce 
being   performed  not  only  by  those  human   teachers  whose 
fonotions  invested  them  with  n  character  nearly  aUied  to  the 
gods  with  whom  ibey  communicsrt^d,  but  also  by  tho  mental 
ooDceptions  through  which  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  in- 
visible, the  objeola  by  which  they  wore  excited,  and  the  aym- 
Imls  and  words  expressing  them.     The  intricacies  of  mythical 
genealogies  are  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  mysterious 
nature  of  the  omnipotent  Deity ;  displaying  in  their  beautiiiil 
bat  ineffectual  imagery  the  first  efforts  of  mind  to  communicate 
with  nature ;  the  flowers  which  fancy  strewed  before  tlie  youth- 
fiil  steps  of  Psyche  when  she  first  ect  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
immortal  object  of  her  love.      Theories  aud  notions  in  all  their 
Virieties  of  truth  and  falsehood  are  a  machinery  more  or  less 
efficBdons  directed  to  the  same  end;  but  whereas  notions  and 
loignage  before  tlie  epoch  of  "tlie  Fall"  were  a  spontaneous 
inspiration  terminating  within  itself,  they  are  now  dehberately 
ttnployed  by  the  self-conscious  intellect  as  instruments  for  the 
purpoae  of  interpreting  and  mastering  nature,  becoming  more 
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logically  precise  in  proportion  as  tliey  are  less  signifleant  and 
picturesque.  Every  religion  was  in  ita  origin  an  embryo 
philosophy,  or  au  attempt  to  interpret  the  unknown  by  mind ; 
it  was  only  when  philosophy,  which  is  essentially  progress, 
outgrew  ita  first  acquisitions,  that  religion  became  a  tiling 
apart,  cherishing  as  unalterable  dogmas  the  notions  which  phi- 
losophy had  abandoned.  Separated  from  pliilosophy  rebgion 
became  arrogant  and  faDtastical,  professing  to  have  already 
attained  what  ita  more  authentic  representative  was  ever  pur- 
suing in  vain,  and  discovering  through  its  initiations  and  mys- 
teries all  that  to  its  contrasted  view  seemed  wanting  to  restore 
the  well-being  of  mankind,  the  means  of  purification  and  ex- 
piation, remedies  for  disease,  expedients  to  cure  the  disorders  of 
the  soul  and  to  propitiate  the  gods'. 

God  was  first  recognised  through  his  power;  and  when  the 
conscious  mind  first  attempted  to  communicate  with  its  author, 
it  strove  to  realize  the  claim  by  the  exercise  of  supernatural 
powers,  and  by  assuming  to  wield  the  instrument  of  its  earliest 
revelation.  Hence  tJie  general  character  of  ancient  religious 
philosophy  was  magism  or  magic,  whose  origin  belongs  to  that 
indefinite  antiquity  which  witnessed  the  feuds  of  Ninus  and 
Zoroaster",  when  the  gods  instructed  the  Indian  devotee  how  to 
task  them  to  his  purposes,  or  when  Odin  discovered  the  Runes 
which  could  chain  tlic  elements  and  awake  the  dead.  Magician 
and  priest  were  then  synonymous  terms';  in  particular  the 
Median  and  Persian  Magi  seem  to  have  been  a  tribe  or  priestly 
caste  similar  to  the  Israelitish  Levites  and  the  Assyrian  Cbal- 
dsans*.     Awful  indeed  was  the  man  privileged  to  invoke  the 

'  P«ui.  ii.  30,  "  riXim,  MnUe/^i,  .«^-r«,  t;««.  ,i,„,i«™.  *ii*.."  Pbilo, 
Bep.  ii.  Sfli.     Hrrod.  iv.  35. 

*  Arnob.  L  S.     Epiphan.  Hiecei.  1. 

*  Apuleim  ds  UngU,  ch.  xir,  p.  501.  Oildcb.  Cmnp.  Porphjr.  dc  Abitin. 
IT.  16.  Tba  Mobedi,  or  Gaebro  FrieaU,  are  uia  to  b«  itill  called  Hagpi  in  P^blTw 
{Anhang  to  Zcndatntii,  2,  3,  p.  17.  Uogerke  od  Daniel,  p.  H) ;  the  Tvlchinei  and 
IdKi  Dulyli  alio  w«r«  called  >ii>rif.     Schol,  Apollon.  i.  112B. 

*  Herod,  i.  101.     Clon.  Alei.  BlwDm.  I.  SDfi. 
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Snds  and  perform  religious  offices '.  He  wna  arbiter  of  weul  and 

^■oe,  of  blesaings  and  curses'.     Aided  by  credulity  in  the  wit- 

iiesses,  it  was  easy  for  (lie  inspired  seer  to  move  mountains,  to 

stir  np  Levialhan,  to  heal  or  inflict  disease,  or,  like  the  prophet 

Dalaam.   to  destroy  an  enemy  by  imprecations.     Moses,  who 

^Hih  the  wisdom  of  Egj-pt,  was  "  mighty  in  word  and  deed,"' 

discomfited  by  a  spell  the  demon  nation  of  the  Amalekites*, 

wuid   the  hero  employed  in  this  eternal  warfare'  was  tlie  same 

liefore  whom  the  beleaguered  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  flat  at 

Xhe    trumpet   sound",    which    was    symbolically   the  voice    of 

Ood  ".     Implicit  faith  was  of  course  essential  to  success.     The 

magician  was  unable  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan  of  Mysore  to 

check  the  advance  of  a  British  army  composed  of  incredulous 

EniDpeans,  but  the  Israelites  fled  in  dismay  before  the  enchanl- 

menis  of  the  king  of  Moab",  and  the  formidable  curse"  of  the 

Iribane  Ateias  overshadowed  in  a  distant  laud  the  legions  of 

Orassus.     The  Rig- Veda  contains  magic  formulas  adapted  to 

such  purposes.     Brahma  is  surrounded  by  the  five  Devatas, 

Lightning,   Eoin,   Moon,   Sun.   and   Fire;   and  as  lightning 

'  "A(«t  H  hni  wjfiu."  ^whyl.  Si^plem.  578.  (583,  Bolhe.)  Comp,  2  King! 
il  24.    Ini.  III.  16.    Job  iii.  8. 

■  Gen,  iKTJi.  ST.    Kgnib.  nii.  6,  '  Acli  vii,  23. 

'  CUIrd  bj  Ihe  Babbii  "the  teeS  of  the  old  lerpent,"  tha  "power  of  uDclenn 
qoriU,"  or  Hie  "  Iml  of  the  flstb."  Camp,  alio  Philo  de  Yit.  Uoiii,  p.  35 ;  or 
Xuig.  ii.  p.  lis.    Siod.  ivii.  11. 

•  Kind.  ivii.  Ifl.  »  Josh,  vi,  20.     Clem.  AU'!..  PaJ.  ii.  i. 

"  Biod.  lii.  9.  IB.  IB.  Numb.  i.  B.  Mntt.  iiiv.  31.  Heb.  xii.  IB.  Be*. 
I.  lO.  B>ur,  in  the  Tlibinger  Zcitichrin,  f.  Thool.  1332,  p.  3,  compare!  the  laking 
of  the  •'mnoa.cilj''  Jericho  U  the  &tf  of  Troj— the  Kurlet  thread,  the  three  daya' 
Oanklnient  (occulUnimi  ?)  of  the  ipin,  &e.,  are  probablj  all  tignilicaiit ;  and  il  wu 
Ud  hr  llw  Babbii  Ihnt  lUhab,  the  "Loilot,"  (Luni  Creiceni!}  nna  cventuall; 
■•iiMd  to  Jo*hii>,  Bi  HdeDB,  t!ie  "maaj  ■pauicd,"  to  Achillci.  Kimcbi  to  Joib. 
•L  IS.  Qen.  mil  23.  E»k.  iiiii.  14.  The  tytnlwlicBl  or  labir  chBnicUn  of 
Jabaa,  vha  iwouned  within  tbd  tAbemacle  (Eiod.  xxxiiL  11),  but  dlmppeued  iii 
lb*  dukneu  (Jodi.  ii.  fi),  and  wu  buried  at  limnalh-Herci  (Etiipiii  kVu),  a  name 
■Itinrarda  altered  la  Timiisth-Si'nicb,  bm  been  oflen  dwelt  apon. 

"  a  Ebigi  lit.  2T. 

H  Tfae  "Dim  DetuMlio"  of  Uomce,  Camp,  the  toMc  of  JoLham  and  ibe  She- 
ibaliM.    Judg.  ii.  20.  23. 
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vanishea  in  rain,  oa  rnin  dries  up  and  disappears,  as  the  moon 
is  obscured  at  its  chaogiog,  the  sun  at  its  setting,  and  the  fire 
by  extinction,  so  by  tlio  pronouncing  of  appropriate  words  tUe 
enemy  wouJd  disappear.  Magic  was  founded  on  the  knowledge 
which  unveils  nature,  and  was  defined  to  be  the  art  through 
wliich  we  participate  in  tlie  power  of  the  Deity'*,  The  dis- 
tinction of  sorcery  or  block  magic,  denounced  under  all  its 
forms  as  emphatically  in  the  Zendavesta  as  in  the  later  books 
attribntcd  to  Moses,  seeme  to  have  arisen  out  of  rehgioiu 
rivalries,  and  to  have  been  coincident  witli  the  time  when  the 
divine  power  became  dualistic,  and  when  evil  was  recognised  as 
emanating  from  a  peculiar  cause  distinct  i>om  the  source  of 
good.  But  though  often  disgraced  by  malevolenoo  or  croft, 
magic  in  its  original  meaning  was  neither  guess-work  nor 
trickery ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  exert  power  over  nature,  founded 
on  a  real  though  superficinl  acquaintance  with  her  processes 
and  constitution.  Everything  which  exercised  a  noturol  or 
artificial  influence  over  body  or  mind,  the  real  or  imaginary 
properties  of  animals,  plants,  or  stones,  were  ranked  among  its 
resources.  A  philtre  or  lure,  for  instance,  might  be  made  from 
a  bone  miatched  from  a  hungry  dog,  from  the  mandragora 
observed  to  act  as  a  provocative  to  the  elephant,  or  the  excres- 
cence wliioh  the  dam  snatching  from  the  new-bom  foal  seemed 
to  make  the  pledge  of  endiu-ing  affection  for  her  young". 
Unnatural  acts  and  combinations,  such  os  seething  o  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk,  or  marriage  -with  near  relatives,  were  prohibited 
as  tending  to  sorcery;  since  the  one  was  to  convert  the  means 
of  life  to  its  destruction,  the  other  to  eonfotmd  the  natural 
course  of  development  by  bending  down,  as  it  were,  the 
branches  towards  tlie  root.  All  nature  appeared  as  a  connected 
system  of  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  the  various  faculties 
and  powers  with  which  the  Creator  had  endowed  inferior  beings 
were  all  reasonably  presumed  to  be  available  to  human  skill 
if  properly  informed  and  dirocti;d.     But  magic  had  still  more 


■  PbUn  dc  Log.  Specml 


'  Virg.  ^n.  ii 
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lofty  prateDsiona.  God  alone  ia  all-powerful,  but  the  human 
KKil  has  in  all  ages  asserted  its  claim  to  bo  couaidered  ns  port 
of  the  divine.  "  The  purity  of  the  spirit,"  says  Von  Helmont, 
"it  shown  tlirough  euergy  and  efficacioueneas  of  will;  God  by 
the  Bgcoicyof  an  infinite  will  created  the  universe,  and  the  same 
Wit  of  power  in  an  inferior  degree,  limited  more  or  less  by 
Otamal  hindranoea,  exists  in  all  spiritual  beings.  The  higher 
*e  asoend  in  antiquity,  the  more  does  prayer  take  tlio  form, 
which  it  still  in  a  great  degree  retains '^  that  of  incanladon. 
Prayer  was  able  to  change  the  purposes  of  heaven  and  to  make 
the  Deves  tremble  under  the  abyss ".  It  exercisod  a  compul- 
aoi7  influence  over  the  gods,  and  tlic  potency  of  the  moans  em- 
ployed by  Numa  to  compel  the  Deity  to  descend  in  fire  was 
proved  by  llie  less  skilful  management  of  liia  successor,  who 
bron^t  down  the  thunderbolt  upon  his  own  bead'*.  What- 
ever by  stimuhiting  the  nerves  seemed  wliile  weakening  the 
bodily  to  sharpen  the  inward  sense,  so  as  to  make  it  dead 
to  tbe  distractions  of  the  outward  world,  was  thought  a  means 
of  promoting  its  reunion  with  its  source.  Pliny  identifies 
m^c  with  the  art  of  medicine'";  Plato  more  justly  with  tho 
roligious  wisdom  of  antiquity  and  the  worship  expressive  of  its 
meaning.  The  wisdom  of  antiquity  was  a  sort  of  inspiration  or 
clairvoyance ;  its  worship  tlie  unpremeditoted  expression  of  Uiut 
anion  with  nature  which  was  the  aim  and  essence  of  its  reli- 
gion. The  ancient  Greek  priest  (afHTitf)  was  named  from  his 
office  as  a  person  skilled  in  the  art  of  ofi'ering  those  prayers  or 
insocadons"  which  from  existing  memorials"  appear  to  have 

"  The  rilei  of  public  worahip  being  loniidered  not  merelj  u  an  eiptvuion 
of  tnul  or  nvereiice,  real  spiritual  nctB  the  effect  of  which  ii  looked  far  only  within 
lb«  Bind  of  tbc  WDTthipprr,  but  u  actt  frum  which  aome  direct  Dutwnrd  regnlt  it 
■slinpalitd.  ibo  (ttoinnicnt  at  tome  di^nd  nbjoct  ef  hi'sllh  or  weahh,  of  iiiper- 
ii*""»l  gift*  foi  body  or  ■oal,  of  eiemplion  bom  danger  oi  imgesnce  npoD  enemiet. 

"  IdfB  of  ZoToaatirr,  ZcndaTMta  bf  Eleuker,  S,  p,  2a. 

"  Liiy  i.  SI.     Plin.  N.  H.  2.  Bl,  p.  101,  and  27. 

■■  PUn.K.H.  30,  1.  *  Heroa.  i.  138;  iL  52, 

*'  aaeh  u  the  Haocdatiiin  intocMlon  to  the  air.  (Olein.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  073. 
Pell.)     Tbc  Albeiiiuo  praycri  lo  Zeiu  or  the  Seauusfor  genial  weuther.     (Alhcnv. 


r.  656. 
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resembled  the  hymns  of  the  Veda  or  Yashna,  being  addreasea 
to  the  elemeiits  for  wealth  and  increase,  rain  or  warmth,  in  due 
season  ;  and  when  lamblichus"  describes  the  execution  of  the 
spell  by  a  raca  of  unintelligent  and  inferior,  yet  witliin  specific 
hmits,  all-powerftil  genii,  wo  have  only  to  substitute  the  niodem 
terms  "forges"  and  "processes"  for  magic  rites  and  super- 
natural agents,  in  order  to  convert  the  proceeding  of  an  ancient 
priest  into  that  of  a.  modem  natural  philosopher.  There  were 
diversities  of  powers,  but  only  one  spirit.  Prayer  promoted  the 
magnetic  sympathy  of  spirit  with  spiiit;  and  the  Hindoo  and 
Persian  liturgies,  addressed  not  only  to  the  Deity  himself^  hut 
to  his  diversified  monifestalions,  were  considered  wholesome 
and  necessary  iterations  of  tlie  hving  or  creative  word  which  at 
first  effectuated  the  divine  will,  and  which  from  iustaul  to 
instant  supports  the  universal  Irame  by  its  eternal  repetition". 


EMANATION    THEOllY.  ^^ 

The  idea  or  tlieoiy  on  which  magism  was  founded  was  no 
Other  than  tlie  ancient  paiitlieism  of  the  East.  It  (uuounted  {« 
a  dogmatic  re-asscrtion  of  that  oneness  and  intercommunion 
with  God  beUcved  in  the  early  ages,  and  whoso  reality  was 
never  questioned  until  the  memorable  tera  of  tlie  Fall.  The 
hypothesis  of  a  fall,  required  under  some  of  ila  modifications  in 
all  systems  to  account  for  the  apparent  imperfection  in  the 
work  of  a  perfect  being,  was  in  Eastern  pliilosophy  the  un- 
avoidable accompaniment  and  condition  of  limited  or  individual 
existence  ;  since  the  soul,  considered  as  a  fragment  {a^oa-wixa-fia 
or  (Tira^ayiia)  of  the  universal  mind,  might  be  said  to  have 
lapsed  tiom  its  pre-eminence  when  parted  from  it^  source,  and 
ceasing  to  form  part  of  integral  perfection.  The  theory  of  its 
reunion  was  correspondent  t*j  the  assumed  cause  of  its  degrada- 
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Lion.  To  reooh  ita  prior  aondidun  its  indiTiduiUIty  miiBt  cease ; 
il  must  be  emoncipatod  by  re-absorption  into  the  infinite, 
(Uukd,  "liberation,"  or  Nirwiina,  "extinction,")  the  consum- 
mation of  all  tbinga  in  God,  to  be  promoted  by  human  effort 
a  spiritaal  meditation  or  self-mortifi cation,  and  completed  in 
ihe  magical  transformation  of  deatli'.  By  this  fundamental 
axiom  are  explained  tlie  parndoxeB  of  ritnal,  the  Fhaenlcian 
burnings,  the  Egyptian  embalment,  the  Avatarus  and  Me- 
lempsyuhusit).  Every  portion  of  nature  being  a  partial  ex- 
hibition of  the  creative  or  informing  spirit,  not  only  man,  but 
s  and  plants,  ^ere  imagined  to  contain  some  particles  of 
a  divina,"  which  ia 

"  Ai  full,  at  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart" 

and  to  be  really  a  portion  of  the  Deity  in  whom  we  live,  move, 
and  have  our  being.  Everything  had  been  endowed  with  use- 
ful properties  by  the  Autlior  of  all  good,  and  as  tliese  properties 
were  emanations  of  his  universal  spirit,  they  were  invoked  in 
the  name  of  that  spirit  to  fulfil  the  beneficial  ends  of  their  ap- 
pointment. The  invocation  included  the  soula  of  aU  good  men 
thronghout  the  world,  considered  as  united  in  a  mystic  com- 
manion  of  saints  on  earth,  oifBriiig  vows  for  the  victory  of 
Ormnzd,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  his  law'.  In  order  to 
do  ibe  will  of  Ormuzd  it  was  necessary  to  know  liim,  to  become 
fainiliar  with  his  light,  i.  e.,  the  manifestations  of  his  will  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  Tlie  prayers  of  the  Parsee  were  a  recog- 
nition or  catalogue  expressed  in  invocation  of  all  those  mani- 
festations conceived  by  cotemporancous  wisdom  as  extending 
from  the  Creator  and  his  attributes  to  the  lowest  of  his  pure 
ud  good  creatures.  But  the  creation  was  not  the  mere  alpha- 
bet or  symbolism  of  nature,  it  was  an  aggregate  of  living 
bongs,  of  spirits  or  of  gods.  The  Parsee  considered  in  water 
w  Gre  not  the  mere  element  but  the  Ized  incorporated  in  it, 

1,  Antiq.  i.  831.    Suab.  xi.  718. 
Kleiiker"*  Zendaveita,  Pheil.  i,  p.  28,  29,     CmIjI*".  Sartor,  p.  276, 
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and  addrosBed  it  not  only  as  useful  but  divine.  The  intel- 
ligence of  animals  was  not  as  the  caprioious  exercise  of  human 
reason,  but  the  divine  purpose  revealed  in  unerring  intuitions'. 
Birds,  especially,  whose  movements  seem  so  mysterious  and 
aloof  from  man,  were  as  on  aerial  Delphi  or  Dodona' ;  the  vul- 
ture could  Boent  carnage  three  days  before  a  battle,  and  the 
swallow  and  owl  intimated  the  coming  fat«  of  Pyrrhus.  The 
many  explanations  of  tlie  practice  of  animal  worship  ar«  pro- 
bably only  in  appearance  inconsistent.  To  aay  that  the  gods 
took  refuge  under  animal  forms  when  they  fled  from  tlie  cruelty 
of  Typhon,  is  but  a  pantheistic  allusion  to  tlieir  symbolical 
deification  or  tlieir  usefiil  properties' ;  and  the  sacred  legend  of 
Egypt,  in  which  each  provincial  fetish  was  superseded  by  a 
fragment  of  Osiris,  waa  expressive  of  the  same  meaning.  The 
ant  and  flea,  as  well  as  the  more  highly-endowed  animals,  were 
as  significant  to  the  diviner  as  the  stars",  and  even  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  are  still  supposed  by  the  Arabs  to  exiiihit  sagacity 
and  foresight  akin  to  the  manifestations  of  instinct  or  in- 
tellect'. All  divination  and  magic  was  founded  on  the  same 
notion  inherited  from  ancient  wisdom  by  the  Cabbala  ("tra- 
dition"), and  cherished  by  all  metaphysicians,  the  spiritual  or 
divine  unity  of  all  things.  The  earliest  religionists  endeavoured 
to  express  the  combination  of  multiplicity  with  unity  by  sym- 
bols, such  OS  the  tree',  the  hermnphroihte,  tlie  spider's  web,  or 
the  self- multiplying  yet  undiminished  flame.  To  these  suo- 
ceeded  the  inventions  of  polytheism,  the  separate  personifica- 
tion of  elements  and  seasons,  of  attributes  and  planets.  The 
latter  obscured  but  could  not  entirely  obliterate  tlie  original 
feehng;  and  although  through  distinctions  nr  personifications 
the  many  aspects  or  attributes  of  God  might  give  to  Him  a 

=  Virg.  Iltarg.  W.  220.     Porpliyr.  Abrt.  4.  9,  p.  322. 

•  So  colled  b;  ArutophiLne*  k  th«  Birdi. 

•  Diod.  8.  i.  83.  S7.     Sme\>.  Pr.  So.  2.  1,  p.  S7,  Beia. 

•  Diod.  8.  ii.  3D,  31.     Herod,  i.  133  ;  ii.  S2. 

'  K«ll,'.  Sjria,p.  113. 

•  Comp.  Ariitot  i<!  Ocntt,  Anini.  i.  23. 
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Sdmbloncc   of  plurality,   his   mtture  wna   only  eailended,   not 

divided ';  each  attribute  being  an  esecntioJ  part  of  Him  became 

entttl^  to  represent  tJie  entire  Godhead ;  each  emanation  vaa 

itself  the  Great  Being  from  vhicli  it  sprung.     Snrapis,  the  sub- 

l^rraneon  OBiris,  when  questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  his  divino 

character,  is  said  to  have  replied'".  "Heaven  13  my  head,  my 

"belly  the  sea,  the  earth  my  feet ;  my  ears  the  eeilier ;  my  eye  is 

the  Bnn'a  far-beaming  ray."      Cnstms,  in  many  parts  of  the 

Ba^Tad-Gc«ta,   uses  similar  imagery  descriptive  of  his  own 

being,  on  whioh  the  universe  hangs  as  pearls  ou  the  string,  and 

the  revelation  of  his  nature  arrayed  in  the  chnracteristic  symbols 

of  an  Inditui  idol  causes  Ardjouna  to  exclaim  ",  "  I  behold,  0 

Ood,  within  tliy  breast,  the  Deves  nsaembled,  and  every  specifio 

Vxibe  of  beings.     I  see  Brahm4,  the  erentor,  sitting  on  liis  lotua 

throne;  all  the  Kishis"  and  heavenly  Ooragas".     I  see  ihy- 

aelf  on  all  ndoa  of  infinite  shape,  fonned  with  abnndant  arms 

nnd  bellies,  and  months  and  eyes,  but  I  can  neitlier  discover 

»hjr  beginning,  thy  middle,  nor  tliy  end,  O  Universal  Lord, 

Form  of  the  Universe!     I  see  thee  n-ith  a  crown,  and  armed 

^vith  a  cinb  and  chokra",  a  mass  of  glory,  darting  refulgent 

licaina  aronnd.     I  see  thee  shining   on   all    sides  with   light 

nnmeasnrable,  like  a  glowing  fire  or  glorious  sun.     Thou  art 

tite  supreme,  the  ineorruplible,  the  end  of  knowledge!     Thon 

an  prime  supporter  of  the  universal  orb ;  the  never-failing  and 

ctomal  gnordian  of  law  and  of  religion !     Of  power  infinite,  of 

ams  ionumerable,   the  sun  and  moon  thy  eyes,  thy  mouth 

a&uning  fire;  thou  encirclest  the  world  with  thy  glory,  filling 

•11  space  with  thyself  alone.     Of  the  celestial  bands,  some  fiy 

lo  itee  for  refiigo ;  while  some,  afraid,  with  joined  hands  sing 

fcnh  thy  praise.     Thus  as  I  see  thee,  touching  with  thy  head 

*o  Wvens  and  railiont  in  majesty,  with  widely-opened  mouths 

•nd  biigbt  cspoudod  eyes,  my  bouI  is  disturbed  witliin  me ; 

"Ti/nMrmi  }^  »)ii  m  hut  ««t'  aratnni,  aXAa  jk»»  tmrtmrai."     Fhllo, 
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my  resolution  fdleth  me,  U  Vishnou,  and  I  find  no  rest; 
beholding  thy  dreadful  teetli  and  gazing  on  tliy  countenance, 
emblem  of  Time's  lost  lire,  I  know  not  which  way  to  turn. 
Have  mercy  then,  thou  God  of  Gods!  thou  mansion  of  the 
Umyerse." 


POPULAR    FORMS    OF    PANTHEISM. 

Though  the  personifying  tendency  is  essentially  opposed  to 
pantheism,  both  elements  are  usually  found  united,  since  pan- 
theism rigorously  carried  out  would  make  religion  impossible. 
For  religion  is  but  the  feehng  and  practice  suited  to  a  certain 
theoretical  relation  between  man  and  God ;  and  the  confound- 
ing man  and  God  in  the  universality  of  nature  would  overthrow 
all  acts  and  relations  arising  from  the  presumption  of  their 
severance.  In  tliat  eorhest  imaginary  state  of  innocence  or 
ignorance  supposed  to  have  preceded  intellectual  development, 
tliere  could  not,  strictly  speiiking,  he  any  religion,  sinco  re- 
ligion, as  generally  understood,  implies  that  conscious  severance 
of  the  finite  from  the  infinite  which,  morally  viewed,  contains 
tlie  implication  of  a  Fall.  The  negative  influences  of  pan- 
theism were  counteracted  in  popular  feeling  by  the  personifica- 
tion blending  more  or  less  with  every  actual  variety  of  worship. 
The  early  shepherds  of  the  Punjaub',  to  whose  intuitional  or 
inspired  wisdom  (Veda)  we  owe  what  are  perhaps  the  most 
ouoient  religious  effusions  extant  in  any  language,  had  already 
formed  a  mythology  enabling  them  to  apostrophise  as  living' 
beings  the  physical  objects  of  their  worship.  First  in  this 
order  of  Deities  stands  Indra,  the  god  of  the  "blue"  or  "glit- 
tering" firmament,  called  Devaspiti,  father  of  the  Devas'  or 
elemental  powers,  who  measiu-ed  out  the  circle  of  the  sky,  and 
made  fast  the  foundations  of  the  earth ;  the  ideal  domain  of 

1,  in  ZeUers  Theolog.  J.hr- 


'  Then  csUcd  tie  counlry  of  the  leetn  ri 
bncher,  18*8,  p.  SCO.     Lukh,  Ind.  Ant.  i. 
'  The  "Bright"  nileri. 
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Varouna',  ihe  "  all-encompasser,"  is  almost  equally  extensdve, 
iocluding  air,  wai«r,  oight,  the  expanse  between  heaven  and 
earUi ;  Agni  wbo  lives  in  the  fire  of  the  sacrifice  *,  on  the 
domestic  hearth',  and  in  the  lightnings  of  tlie  sky',  is  the 
great  mediator  between  God  and  man ;  Uschas.  or  tlie  dann, 
leads  furtb  the  goda  in  the  morning  to  make  their  daily  repast 
on  the  intoxicating  Soma  of  Nature's  offertory,  of  which  the 
priest  could  only  compound  from  simples  a  symbolical  imita- 
tioD ;  then  come  the  various  Sun  Gods,  Adityas  or  solar  attri- 
bates,  Suiya  the  heaTenly,  Savitri  the  progenitor,  Penhan  the 
nouiisher,  Bagba  the  felioitous,  and  Mitra  the  iriend.  When 
theosophy  had  been  further  developed  among  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  of  tlie  plains  of  India,  several  other  religious  per- 
sonifications were  adopted  by  the  priesthood,  and,  though  still 
Nature-gods,  yet  in  consideration  of  their  wider  significance  or 
rather  [lerhapa  their  locally  coDventional  rank,  were  exalted 
above  the  older  Vedic  or  elemental  Deities,  In  the  olden  time 
the  god  had  often  been  identified  with  tlio  worshipper,  and  the 
Risbis  and  Pitris'  of  antiquity  were  supposed  by  piety  to  have 
raised  themselves  to  the  skies,  and  even  to  have  presided  over 
the  fixing  of  the  constellations'.  When  tlie  powers  of  external 
nature  were  first  separated  from  the  conscious  percipient,  the 
symbols  representing  them  were  those  most  impressive  to  the 
untutored  senses.  As  early  as  Alexander  and  Megastbenes' 
the  worship  of  Siva,  supposed  to  he  the  Indian  Dionysus,  bad 
been  extended  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  Coast  of  Coromandel 
on  Kalinga'",  and  its  symbols,  the  coarsest  forms  of  Nature 
worship,  expressed  the  relation  of  sensuous  man  to  ( 


*  t^jiFii  compnrea  thu  god  to  ihe  Qtvtk  Oifaw, 

■  B«icf  culled  Nui.).s.i«.  "  tlie  l«irer  of  huin.m  prayen  f  ihe  firal 
■■Ml mill  the  godi  nnd  liLU^ht  men  iho  Wiiy  to  hcaieii. 

•  A>  Viuilivinani,  the  "dwpUer  with  all  men," 

■  Galled  "Falcon  of  ihe  iky."     Eoion,  Specinim,  p.  IT. 
'  P«tmrrln. 

?fl.'i.  TflS.  T7fl.     Hp..  Work),  ^.  !22. 
I.  Pra|!.  Schwinbcck,  p.  13G.  from  Scrah.  xv.  711. 
T80. 
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correHpondingly  personified.  Tlie  comiDg  forlli  of  the  et£ma] 
Being  to  the  work  of  creation  was  represented  as  a  marriage, 
hia  first  emanation  being  a.  universal  mother  supposed  to  have 
potentially  existed  with  him  from  eternity,  or,  in  metaphorical 
language,  to  havo  been  his  "sister  and  hia  spouse,""  She 
became  eventually  promoted  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Indian 
Trinity,  the  final  result  of  the  systemalizing  labours  of  tlie 
Brahmins,  including  in  its  actual  shape  the  three  principal 
aapecta"  of  religious  theory;  physics,  history,  and  metaphy- 
eics;  or  in  relation  to  its  subject,  matter,  moral  Providence, 
and  ndnd ;  or  the  Deity  under  his  three  attributes  of  Creation, 
Preservation,  and  Change  or  Regeneration".  Sivaisra,  though 
its  sjTubols  may  by  an  effort  of  ingenuity  be  made  to  bear  a 
higher  meaning",  is  essentially  the  type  of  physical  Natnre 
worship.  Its  Deity  is  the  power  presiding  over  generation, 
life,  and  death,  and  over  the  heat  and  moisture  which  lU'e  the 
chief  physical  instruments  in  these  operatious.  He  is  the  all- 
quickening  Sun,  the  all-devouring  Time ;  the  spirit  evuked  by 
the  poet  as  "Birtli  and  grave,  an  eternal  sea,  a  changeful 
weaving,  a  glowing  life ;"  '*  he  is  a  magician  whose  spells,  ever 
mingled  with  terror,  seem  as  it  were  to  rob  the  savage  of  hia 
patrimonial  right'",  who  creates  on]y  to  destroy,  and  who 
devours  hia  own  children.  His  rites  correspond  with  liis  cha- 
racter; they  consist  of  magic  incantations,  frantic  orgies,  or 
sanguinary  sacrifioea".  Time  and  reflection  alone  teach  the 
mind  to  correct  its  first  impressions,  and  to  convert  the  tur- 
bulent superstition  of  the  passions  into  a  religion  of  the  under- 
standing.    The  Deity  is  Uien  no  longer  a  ruthless  necessity  or 

i.  31.    Bftehi'i  CWBiu,  p.  91  iq. 


^^L  "  BuKb.  Fr.  Sy.  2. 1,  p.  ET,  Heb. 

^^H  Sett.  Empir.  Syn.  Eyp.  iii.  U,  p.  163. 


I'  SiTA  ii  auppoard  to  mean  tlie  "growing,"  or,  u  lome  think,  i 
11."  The  Vedic  god  Budia,  the  eilonoinslor  (the  Zend-Deve  Sarnl 
itponted  niih  him.     Lauen,  Ant.  L  781. 

"  G-uigniBut,  i.  173.  "  Goethe**  Pauil, 

"  Camp.  Sholupeare's  Tempeit,  net  iii.  ic,  2. 

"  Wiiton'i  Oxford  Lecture,  28.  34. 
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inwratable  puzzle,  but  asBiuneB  the  new  aspect  of  benefScence. 
Siva  wna  god  of  the  hUIa;  Vishnou",  whose  worship  seems  to 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  BrahmlnB  in  oppoaiUon  to  Buddh- 
ism, WBs  reverenced  by  the  more  cultivated  population  of  the 
plains",  who  created  the  treasures  of  Hindoo  philosophy  and 
literature.  The  most  popular  forms  or  manifestations  of  Vishnou 
were  his  successive  Avataras,  or  historic  impersonations,  which 
represented  the  Deity  coming  forth  out  of  the  incomprehensible 
mystery  of  bis  nature,  and  revealing  himself  at  those  critical 
epochs  which  eitlier  in  the  physical  or  moral  world  seemed  to  mark 
B  new  commencement  of  prosperity  and  order.  Combating  the 
power  of  evil  in  the  various  departments  of  nature  and  in  succes- 
sive periods  of  time,  the  Divinity,  though  varj'ing  in  form,  is  ever 
in  reality  the  same,  whether  seen  in  useful  agricultural  or  social 
inventions,  in  tradiliunal  victories  over  rival  creeds,  or  in  the 
physical  changes  faintly  discerned  tlirough  tradition  or  sng- 
gested  by  cosmogonical  theory.  As  Bama,  the  epic  hero 
armed  with  sword,  club,  and  arrows,  the  prototype  of  Hercules 
and  Miihraa,  he  wrestles  hke  the  Hebrew  patriarch"  with  the 
powers  of  darkness ;  as  Crishna-Govinda,  the  divine  shep- 
herd, he  is  messenger  of  peace,  overmastering  the  world  by 
Bionc  and  love.  Under  the  human  form  he  never  ceases  to  be 
tSnpremcBeing.  "The  foohsh,"  he  says",  "unacquainted 
ly  supreme  nature,  despise  me  in  this  human  form,  whila 
of  great  minds  enlightened  by  the  divine  principle  within 
acknowledge  me  aa  incorruptible  and  before  all  things, 
md  serve  me  with  undi\-ided  hearte."  "  I  am  not  recognised 
by  ftU",  because  concealed  by  the  supernalural  power  which 
i«  in  me ;  yet  to  me  are  known,  O  Arjoona,  all  things  past, 
present,  and  to  come ;  I  existed  before  Vaivaswata  and  Menou  ; 
1  HO  the  MoBt  High  God,  the  creator  of  the  world,  the  et«mal 

*  Xouiiiig  "PrgHTTet."    Lauen,  Ant.  i.  764.  760.    Index  to  Bagavmi-Oeeta, 

'  MigiMliaH,  Bcbwanbeck,  v.  mpr.     "  Thv  nlniruw  «>  'HjaiXin  TSfMi," 

*  G«ap.  L.Ljdiu  dc  Hcnt,  i.  iii.  p- 151. 

"  B.  8.  p.  79.    Lutttn,  L«t.  ix.  11.  "  liwt  viL  SB. 
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Foorooscha".     And,  altlioagh  in  my  own  nature  I  am  exempt 

from  liability  to  birth  or  death,  and  am  Lord  of  all  created 
things,  yet  as  often  as  in  the  world  virtue  is  enfeebled,  and 
vice  and  injustice  prevail,  so  often  do  I  become  manifest  and 
am  revealed  from  age  to  age,  to  save  the  just,  to  destroy  the 
guilty,  and  to  reassure  the  faltering  stops  of  virtue".  He  who 
acknowledgeth  rae  as  even  bo,  doth  not  on  quitting  tliis  mortal 
frame  enter  into  another,  for  he  enterelh  into  me;  and  many 
who  have  trusted  in  me,  have  already  entered  into  mo,  being 
purified  hy  the  power  of  wisdom ;  I  help  those  who  walk  in  my 
path,  even  as  they  serve  me." 


BRAHMA    AND    BIS    INCARNATIONS. 

Custom  had  restricted  the  general  Hindoo  name  "Deva," 
like  the  "  0jo("  of  Greek  poetry,  to  its  originally  limited  mean- 
ing of  a  phyaicflJ  or  elemental  deity ;  and  in  order  to  express 
the  higher  thought  of  an  overruling  spirit  it  became  necessary 
to  fix  on  some  new  term,  as  the  Greek  philosophers  employed 
"afXi"  and  "vow."  Circumstances  determined  the  preference 
of  the  word  "  Brahma"  for  this  purpose'.  The  primary  mean- 
ing of  Brahma  in  the  neuter  is  thot  of  earnest  prayer,  the 
intense  devotional  feeling  supposed  to  be  the  proper  altitude  of 
man  towards  the  Supreme  Being.  The  idea  of  Uiis  relation 
was  embodied  in  a  divine  personification  called  Brihaspiti,  or 
Brnbmanaspiti,  "Lord  of  prayer,"  whose  oiEce  was  thai  of 
mediation  with  heaven,  wresting  favours  from  the  gods  hy  pious 
importunity,  and  deUveriag  the  imprisoned  kine  (i.  e.  the 
clouds)  of  the  firmament  out  of  the  caverns  of  the  evil  genii. 
He  is  allegoricaliy  called  "  father  of  the  gods,"  since  the  gods, 
or  at  least  die  conceptions  of  tliem,  are  really  products  of  the 

"  The  manwnrld,  or  "aMiioi"  of  ihe  world,  "  Lect.  it.  6. 

'  LsMpn,  Ind.  AnL  i.  770.  lUth  on  Bnhma  in  tlie  Zeitschiifl  ier  D.  M. 
Oesclluhaft,  i.  67.     Zctler'i  Jahrhneh,  1846,  p.  S61. 
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^erotional  sentimeDt.  This  persoDftge,  af^rwards  made  leader 
of  the  Bralimiuical  order,  is  tiie  Lriinsilional  link  between  tlia 
simplicity  of  Naiure  worsbip,  nod  that  more  advanced  mural 
coDscionsDess  whit'h  requires  new  terms  to  express  tie  results 
of  re&ection.  The  minister  of  the  oflertory,  or  utterer  of  prayer, 
was  called  Bralima  in  the  masculine,  at  first  as  a  general  appel- 
lative*, atlenrardi)  as  the  specific  title  of  a  class  set  apart  for 
the  performance  uf  religious  functions.  It  was  subsequent  to 
the  ooostitotion  of  tlie  Brahminical  caste*  that  the  notion  of 
Ihe  order  and  its  functions  was  generahzed  under  the  name  of 
Brahma,  the  word  originally  expressing  the  devotional  attitude 
townrds  God  becoming  a  personification  of  holiness  in  the 
•betract,  or  of  God,  the  "holy  one;'*  and  that  the  divinity  so 
created  by  the  priesis  or  Brahmins  came  to  be  accounted 
creator  of  the  world  as  well  as  mythical  author  of  their  own 
noe.  The  idea  of  creation  in  Ilindoo  philosophy  is  connected 
with  that  of  sacrifice.  Brahma,  the  creating  agent,  sacrificed 
himself  when  by  descending  into  material  forms  he  became 
incorporulcd  with  his  work,  and  his  mythological  history  was 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  universe.  Thus,  although  spiri- 
tually allied  to  the  Supremo,  and  Lord  of  all  creatures  ("  Fra- 
japati"),  he  shared  tlie  imperfection  and  corruption  of  an  inferior 
nature,  and  steeped  in  monilbld  and  perishable  forms  might  be 
Skill,  like  the  Greek  Uranus,  to  be  mutilated  and  fallen*.  He 
thus  combined  two  characters,  formless  form,  immortal  and 
mortal,  being  and  non-being,  motion  and  rest.  On  completion 
of  his  task  the  pantlteistic  Creator  in  a  manner  ceased  to  be 
Almighty,  and  ibenceforlb  was  said  to  have  relinquished  his 
supremacy  to  the  already  estahhshed  popular  gods,  to  Siva  as 
tiie  power  of  changing  and  generating  Nature,  or  to  Vishnou, 
preeerving  Providence.  In  the  incarnations  of  Visbnon  the 
Deity  never  abandons   the   superiority   of  his   nature ;    but 

'  LuMD,  i.  803.  I.  (.  of  Ihe  pntohita  or  pricit. 
'  Ai  luppoted  b;  B«l)i,  in  ihe  [lUcr  cited,  p.  65. 
'  Ouiguiwil,  U.  i.  '22D. 
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Brahma  in  his  emanated  sliape  becomes  a  subordiuate  inter- 
mediary power,  and  wliile  Vislinou  and  Siva  reign  over  heaven 
and  the  elements,  the  portion  assigned  to  lum  is  the  earth, 
where  he  passes  tlie  long  exilo  oi'  the  four  ages.  He  is  thus  a 
typo  of  human  nature  viewed  as  a  wanderer  from  its  home, 
yet  still  under  the  humihntton  of  its  fall  an  offshoot  from 
Deity.  His  history  ia  tlie  allegory  of  the  soul's  education. 
As  incarnate  intelligence,  or  "Word,"'  he  communicated  toman 
what  had  been  revealed  to  himself  by  the  Eternal,  since  ho  ia 
Creation's  soul  as  well  as  body,  within  which  the  di«ne  word 
is  written  in  those  living  letters  wliich  it  ia  the  prerogalive  of 
the  self- conscious  spirit  to  interpret.  The  institutions  of 
Brabmft  were  promiUgated  by  his  son,  the  first  Menu  or  man, 
called  Adima,  or  Parama  Pooroosh,  and  Swayambhouva,  "soa 
of  the  Self- sub  sis  tent."  The  heads  of  consecutive  Brabmas 
were  significantly  suspended  to  the  collar  of  Call  ("Time"), 
and  the  series  of  incarnations  became  a  representation  of  the 
liistory  theoretical  and  traditional  of  Hindoo  hterature,  con- 
sidered as  emanating  from  the  primal  source  of  intelligence. 
Brahnii  appears  first  as  the  prophetic  raven",  an  emblem  of 
the  priest  common  to  the  religions  of  Zoroaster  and  of  Bridima, 

'  GoLgniuit,  i.  140.  ISl.  £26. 

'  The  prophetic  gift  of  the  erow  ia  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  and  it  wai  iind«r  ihii 
form  that  the  ditiae  inlcltigence  (Schol.  Find.  Fylh.  ili.  IS.  48),  infarmed  the  hr- 
(eeJRg  ApoUa  of  the  infidelity  of  hii  miilrcu  Coronii.  Ariatnai  followed  in 
Apollo's  train  under  the  form  of  b  crow  (iK^df),  (Heiod.  iv.  Ifi),  that  hird  being 
•acred  to  the  Sun-Qod  (£1.  H.  A.  vii.  IH.  Foqihyr.  de  Abitin.  3.  t.  p,  23S. 
EratoitheDei,  Catait,  41),  in  Fenian  Kor  or  Khor,  whence  pouibly  may  bsTe  bean 
derived  the  name  "Coiinth,"  called  tdso  HeliopoliB,  "city  of  the  Sun."  (Steph. 
Byi.  ad  Toc.)  Killer  (Vorhalle,  p.  278)  auerta  on  the  autbority  of  Porphyry  (De 
Abslin,  IT.  SSO,  Khar.)  that  the  crow  wa>  "  lignificant'"  of  the  Magi,  or  «acerfolal 
ministen  of  the  Sun-liod.  Tbe  crow,  as  einblem  of  intelligence,  acvomponiet  Odin  ; 
and  ill  oppogilion  to  ibe  dove,  atill  pmerred  in  Cliritlian  lymboliim  on  baptJBmal 
foole,  may  pprhape  hare  originaled  among  the  foitni  of  old  Asiatic  »yniholi«m, 
(t)en.  viii.  T,  1  Einga  Tvil  0,  Plutarch.  Akiander  ad  £n.  Eratoaihenei,  41. 
Tn  the  Feraiana  the  doce,  ihe  aacred  bird  of  Aaayria,  wu  iiDpure.  Herod,  i.  13S, 
Baohr.) 
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Uh  swan  or  goose  on  which  ihe  latter  rides  being  probably 
an  equivalent  Bymbor*.  He  appeara  next  as  Valmiki,  the  de- 
graded savage  of  tlie  forest,  who,  guided  by  a  divinely-commls- 
sioned  monitor  like  the  "Interpreting  messenger"  in  Job', 
becomes  reclaimed,  and  eventually  stands  forth  as  on  austere 
penitent  and  prophet.  In  the  third  age  of  the  world  bs 
becomes Vyasa,  the  inspired  editor  or  "compiler"  of  the  Vedaa. 
In  the  fonnh  he  is  Calidasa.  the  Homer  of  Hindoo  song,  since 
mnsic  is  civilizer  of  man  as  well  as  propitiator  of  tlie  gods*, 
anil  to  hymn  tlie  praises  of  Vishnou  was  the  great  probationary 
tMA  imposed  on  Brahma  throughout  his  transformations.  To 
Bnfaman  (Priest),  his  titular  son,  or  tlie  eponymous  emanation 
ttf  lus  moutli,  he  finally  committed  the  sacred  trust  of  the 
Vodis;  be  still  lives  in  that  fraternity  of  sages  whose  appointed 
(bnotioQ  is  lo  study  and  tench  his  law.  From  the  nature  of 
tan  psychological  origin,  among  the  meditative  or  priestly  order 
he  had  DO  visible  altar  or  local  worship '" ;  but  he  is  honoured 
in  the  Brahmins;  incorporated  among  whom  as  their  chief  he 
nitresents  the  important  dogma  that  the  great  connecting  link 
between  man  and  God  is  the  devodonol  wisdom  of  the  spirit. 
firahm&  in  the  beginning  created  the  worlds  by  tlie  means 
instrumental  in  human  progress,  by  wisdom  and  harmony. 
He  is  wedded  to  wisdom  in  tlie  person  of  bis  epouse,  Saras- 
«Hti",  and  is  father  of  Nareda,  author  of  laws,  and  inventor  of 
lite  lyre  made  out  of  the  sliell  of  tlio  tortoise  (Vishnou)  which 
Rtpports  the  world".  He  is  the  supreme  God  of  devotional 
pidlosophy,  appearing  subordinate  only  when,  to  illustrate 
uetaphyaical  theory,  he  is  made  to  represent  the  infinite  grada- 


.  785,  a.     Hei.  Stot.  310.     Pint.  Pbaid,  I 


I  tbe  powen  of  dukneu.     Piud,  F;tb.  I 

taWHi,  ib.  p.  770. 
Oaifdiiut,  B.  i.  246. 
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tions  of  the  spirit,  now  stooping  from  Omnipotence  to  enrtb, 
nnd  now  through  religious  diBcipIine  rising  from  humanity 
to  God. 


§  e. 

COMPARISON    OF    INDIAN    THEORY   WITH   THAT   OF   PERSIA. 

Increasing  familiarity  with  enrly  oriental  records  seems  mors 
and  more  to  confirm  tJie  prohability  that  they  all  originally 
emanated  from  one  source.  The  eastern  and  southern  slopes 
of  the  Paropnmisus  or  Hindnkiisfli  appear  to  have  been  inha- 
bited by  kindred  Iranian  races  similar  in  habits,  language,  and 
religion'.  The  earliest  Indian  and  Persian  deities  are  for  the 
most  part  symbols  of  celestial  light,  their  agency  being  re- 
garded as  an  eternal  warfare  with  the  powers  of  winter,  storm, 
and  darkness.  But  the  original  Nature  worship,  in  which  were 
combined  the  conceptions  both  of  a  universal  presence  and 
perpetuity  of  action,  took  different  directions  of  development. 
In  the  more  settled  condition  of  the  Hindoo,  a  mild  climate 

'  The  religion  of  both  wu  originally  a  wonhip  of  oulword  nalute,  especiiiUy  tha 
mnnifeiUticini  at  tire  and  light,  the  coincidencei  being  loo  mniked  lo  be  merelf 
•ccidentBil.  DeTB,  "  Qod,"  u  derived  &om  the  loot  div,  to  ihine ;  (Laiwn,  Ind.  A. 
i.  75B,)  Indra,  like  Ormnxd  oi  AbiiTB-Uozda,  ia  the  bright  firmiuuent,*  Stirs  or 
Surjn,  "ibe  heavenly,"  ui  attribute  of  the  Sun,  retun  in  the  Zend  nnrd  Buare, 
the  «un  (Uwn,  ib.  701) ;  whence  tCbbr,  and  Ehonkid  or  Corcacb.  (Dan.  t.  29.) 
Ctchai  (Dchanina)  and  Mitre  nro  Vedic  as  well  u  Zend  deiitei ;  the  Soma  ii  the 
"  Honu;"  the  Amacbaipandi,  or  "immortal  holy  ones"  of  the  Zendaiesta,  may  be 
compared  with  the  aeven  RiihiB,  or  Tedic  itar-godt  of  the  eonilellttiioa  of  the  BeM. 
Zormutrianiim,  like  fiuddbiam,  wu  >n  innnTSIion  jn  r^ard  to  an  older  religion ; 
and  between  the  Panec  and  Brahmin  may  be  found  tracei  of  diiruplioii  as  well  as  of 
eoxncidcnce;  Deva,  the  Indian  "god,"  ia  the  Magian  Deve  or  Damon,  whom  it  wai 
lbs  duty  of  every  pioiu  ZorooBlrian  to  war  on  and  exterminate ;  among  them,  ai  an 
Ahrimnnian  cnalinn,  being  included  Indra  (Bundebeach.  1),  and  Saira  or  Snrel 
(Siral  Zendareats  Tb.  ii.  p.  353).  The  Pcrainn  Nabanaidiila,  "men  of  the  new 
bith,"  were  penonitied  aa  a  loa  of  Slenu,  cnlled  Nabhanediichta,  who  wu  diain- 
hiriled  by  hia  father;  the  Persian  Jimn  or  Jemibeed  became  Yama,  or  Ibc  infernal 
god  of  the  Indian,  who  alto  rrlnlialed  by  tnnsfnrming  the  Ahura  of  Zonaaler  into 
a  cUa  of  evil  apirila  called  Ajiura  or  Aaoon. 
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and  fniitfiit  soil  eDcoiiraged  the  contemplative  turn  whicli, 
careless  ftbout  tha  common  things  of  life,  sought  in  retirement 
to  the  desert  or  the  forest  exemption  from  diatriictions  and 
MijoTmeDt  of  spiritnal  insight.  Singly  at  first,  afterwards  in 
nameroas  communities,  the  anchorite  *  endeavoured  to  find 
through  devotional  ecstauy  that  communion  or  reunion  viith 
God  which  thp  sensuous  savnge  pursued  tlirough  blind  aban- 
donment to  impulses  of  passion.  The  realization  of  man's 
celestial  claim,  "  tftpuTif  a^x^i"  ""ft  aifawv  koivwvi*,"  was 
attained  by  the  Hindoo  theory  of  Yog  or  Yogee,  spiritual  com- 
munion or  absorption.  The  tendencies  of  this  system  were  an 
unquestioning  faith,  indiflterence  to  bodily  suffering,  and  a  con- 
Tiction  of  the  worlhleaanesa  of  moral  action  compared  with 
devotional  rapture.  The  Yogee,  or  devotee",  is  said  to  be  "  a 
r^luse,  who  exercises  his  spirit  in  private ;  he  planteth  his 
seat,  which  most  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  in  on  unde- 
filed  place  upon  the  sacred  grass  called  Kui;a,  covered  with  a 
siun  or  cloth ;  there  he  who  ^'ishes  to  purify  his  soul  should 
sit  aabdued  in  sense  and  thought,  with  his  mind  fixed  on  one 
object  filone,  keeping  his  head,  neck  and  body  motionless,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  point  of  his  nose,  looking  at  no  other  place 
around."*  "The  man  whose  mind  continues  so  fixed  on  God 
attains  the  divine  tranquillity  which  is  the  first  condition  of  the 
sapreme  happinoss  of  Nirvana.  He  is  as  a  lamp  standing  in  a 
place  without  wind  which  waveth  not.  Through  intermission 
of  discursive  thought  and  intense  devotional  feeling,  his  spirit's 
eye  looks  into  itself,  and  through  celestial  communion'  is 
plonged  in  transports  rendering  it  insensible  to  bodily  pain. 
He  who,  intent  on  unity,  beholding  the  supreme  soul  in  all 
things,  and  all  ihinga  in  the  supreme  soul,  is  enabled,  by  simi- 
litude of  what  passes  within  himself,  whether  of  pain  or  plea- 

*  Tbc  Vuapmtfaa,  the  iXtfim  of  Upgnathenei.     LiUMn,  l  p.  G80. 

*  C«llnJ  *1m  SannjaHC,  "fonaker;"  "no   ono  csn  be  a  devotee  who  ba»  not 
ftbrndmied  all  tare  about  (elf."     Bngnyad-Uceln,  n.  3. 

'  Bspiad-Ocela,  vi.  11,  '  t.  28, 
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sure,  to  discern  the  same  in  others,  is  pronounced  a  supreme 
Yogee," 

But  man  cannot  affect  to  soar  to  heflven  without  abandoning 
earth*,  and  au  overstrained  reUgiousness  inevitably  produces 
neglect  or  disparagement  of  common  duties.  In  the  Bugavad- 
Geeta,  action  is  made  subordinate  and  introductor)-  lo  the 
higher  state  of  contemplation.  Action  is  indeed  admitted  to 
be  necessary,  and  even  the  Deity,  to  whom  throughout  the 
throe  worlds  nothing  remains  to  be  done  or  to  be  acquired, 
is  Btiil  ever  at  work  for  the  preservation  of  the  universe  and  the 
direction  of  mankind'.  But  himian  action  is  always  mixed 
with  evil,  and  at  the  best  can  merit  only  a  transitory  enjoy- 
ment of  Swarga  (Heaven),  not  the  supreme  happiness  of  eter- 
nal rest  or  release.  The  wise  man  therefore  acts,  hut  with  him 
every  motive  is  absorbed  in  that  of  devotional  duty,  and  in 
contemplation  of  the  universal  he  is  regardless  of  events  or 
results.  He  waies  when  others  sleep,  and  sleeps  when  others 
wake';  he  who  beholds  as  it  were  action  in  inaction,  and 
inaction  in  action,  ia  wise  among  mankind ;  he  is  a  performer 
of  all  duly*.  The  path  of  action  iafull  of  darkness;  "Works 
affect  not  me,"  says  Crishna;  "nor  have  I  any  expectations 
from  the  fruit  of  works.  He  who  belicvcth  me  to  be  even  so, 
is  not  bound  by  works."  The  Pandeet  is  he  whose  under- 
takings are  free  from  vulgar  objects  of  desire  or  reward ;  who  in 
the  midst  of  action  bums  only  for  wisdom.  To  him  who  has 
lost  all  an.\iety  for  the  event,  who  is  indifl'erent  in  prosperity  or 
adversity,  who  applies  himself  to  spiritual  wisdom  fur  the  sake 
only  of  worship,  the  routine  of  action  appears  to  have  lost  its 
ordinary  meaning,  and  to  have  vanialied  from  his  life'". 

The  Zoroastrian  development  of  Nature  worship  was  of 
another  kind ;  its  principle  being  the  more  advanced  and  moral 
one  of  an  eternal  warfare  with  tlie  personified  author  of  e^■il 


'  Kirgendi  hnften  dnnn  Die  umicTiern  >i 
Windr,"     Goelhe, "  Oranien  der  mciiKheit 
'  L«L  iii.  33.  *  ii.  80. 


H  ihm  tpielen  'Wolken  and 
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sod  Ilia  works.  This  warfare  was  not  tbe  mere  wrestling  of 
spirit  Bguiist  Qeab,  but  a  procticfd  opposition  to  the  evils 
of  eitperieiice.  Each  material  or  spiritual  ill  was  attributed  to 
Abmnim,  whom  it  was  a  duty  eternally  to  curse  and  hale.  The 
existing  univereti  was  esBentially  a  struggle  between  the  two 
moral  contrasts,  Ormuzd  or  Ahmamazda",  the  bright  and 
good,  and  AhrimaTi,  who,  though  originally  good,  became 
lather  of  murder  and  of  the  "  evil  law, "  the  power  of  wicked- 
Di-ss  and  darkness.  Of  this  struggle,  human  lile  was  of  course 
pari;  the  duty  of  man  was  to  promote  the  victory  of  the  good 
principle  in  every  exigency,  as  by  hunting  and  exterminating 
noxiona  beasts,  overcoming  the  sterility  of  the  ground  by  agri- 
coltore,  or  the  ferocity  of  man  by  laws  ;  in  short,  to  establish 
apon  earth  the  kingdom  of  Ahuramazda.  This  strife,  to  be 
continaed  for  a  series  of  ages,  was,  however,  only  a  limited  oasis 
cantoined  within  the  boundless  repose  of  the  infinite.  Originat- 
ing and  encirchng  all  was  the  undeTeloped  principle  of  good", 
the  "  uncreated  all- comprehending,"  Zeniana  Akar&na,  the 
Being  steeped  in  splendouI'^  contemplated  in  relation  either 
to  space  or  time",  though  at  first,  as  it  would  seem  from 
Herodotus",  more  especially  under  the  former  or  physical 
aspect,  as  represented  by  the  infinite  heaven  or  (Ether.  By  his 
word  was  created,  or  out  of  him  was  developed  or  bom  ",  the 
dualism  whose  joint  action  might  be  called"  the  cheijuered 
"  On  ihi  eiirmolng;,  fee  Bumauf  on  tfae  Yathna,  p.  72,  HiUtg'a  FhilUuer, 
231.     Plntveh,  Itii  and  Oiirti,  ch.  hit. 

"  "Ttrfmnw  yuniMi  Mfirrir,"    AriitoC.  21  etaph.  lir.  i.     "'3  MtHun4nt  pufii-' 
BKUnnwin  SanHuciu*,  361.  Kopp. 

I  "  £Md«n*ta  b;  KUuker,  Tb.  i>.  p.  370.    He  is  rutij  mentioned  in  tha  acted 

^Liiippbk  pnl>*l>lj  becaiue 

HHm^  "  Keia  BnchiKr  Lat  diet  Ziel  trfloi^n, 

^^^^H  Ceber  dineo  graunivulleu  Schlund 

^^^^  Tragi  kein  Nnchcn,  Keincr  BriiclcF  Bogcn, 

\  Und  kern  Anker  findet  tirund." 

"  Endonui,  uh.  lupr.  "  i.  131. 

'•  Fhoiiui   quoting  Theodonii  Myi,  "  in...."     Bd.  Bpk.   p.   63,      Hfetch.  200. 
Bodrmiu  ab.  nipr.     "  E(  •»  tmnphtKi  i  hn  mymin  ■■!  lu/Hia  auii,  «  fw(  u' 
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tissue  of  human  "destiny."  But  the  antagonism  was  only 
temporary,  remaining  subordinate  to  the  First  Cause,  who  in  the 
end  of  time  would  reconcile  or  reabsorb  all  tilings  into  himself. 
The  struggles  of  Ahriman  would  increase  in  vehemence  with 
the  approaching  termination  of  his  rule.  Famine  and  pes- 
tilence would  afiOight  the  earth,  comets  fall  from  heaven,  the 
ground  would  reel  like  a  drunkard  and  tremble  as  a  lamb 
before  the  wolf".  The  mountains  would  melt  and  dissolve  in 
a  fiery  stream  through  which  all  things  would  pass  for  their 
purification.  At  length  the  victory  of  the  good  would  be 
determined;  men  would  be  completely  happy,  their  bodies 
casting  no  shadow,  and  being  independent  of  nourishment; 
fire  would  no  longer  be  sullied  with  smoke,  nor  Ught  with 
darkness;  mountains  would  be  made  low,  the  rough  places 
plain,  the  valleys  exalted  *" ;  Nature  would  be  renovated  in  the 
purity  of  her  prime ;  hell  itself  would  pass  away'^  and  sin  and 
death  exist  no  more.  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  would  offer  a 
common  sacrifice  to  the  Almighty,  and  all  things  would  be 
fulfilled. 

§  7. 

MITHRAS. 

The  first  creation  of  the  supreme  word  was  tlie  elements 
and  the  elementjil  powers  or  spirits.  The  universe  was  no 
mere  aggregate  of  material  forms,  but  animated  throughout 
by  celestial  intelligences.  Ahura-Mazda  himself  represented 
the  primal  light  distinct  from  the  heavenly  bodies,  yet  necessary 
to  their  existence  and  tlio  source  of  their  splendour*.  The 
Amschaspands  (Amesch aspen ta,  "  immortal  holy  ones,")  each 
presided  over   a   special   department  of  nature.     Earth  and 

>•  Theopompus  in  Plutarch,  Itis  and  Oairis,  ch.  xlvii.     Gomp.  Bundeheach,  ch. 
xxxi.  p.  113. 

'*  The  paradise  of  a  dead  level,  very  different  from  that  imagined  by  Milton. 

^"  **  A<r«Xii<ri^^«<  r»9  'aIpi*."     Isis  and  Oairis,  47.     Comp.  Isai.  xL  4. 

'  *'  E»i»t9mi  fin  i^rnktwrm,  r«»  «ir^ifr*rv."     Plutarch,  Itis  and  Osirif,  ch.  xlvii. 
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heaveD,  &re  and  water,  the  sun  and  moon,  the  rivers,  trees  ttnd 
mountains,  even  the  artificial  divisions  of  tbe  day  and  year, 
were  addressed  in  prayer  as  tenanted  by  divine  heings,  each  sepa- 
rately ruling  within  his  several  sphere.  Fire  in  particular,  Uiat 
"  most  energetic  of  immortal  powers," '  the  visible  rcproscnta- 
live  of  the  primal  light,  was  invoked  as  "son  of  Ormuzd,"" 
and  from  recently  decyphered  inscriptions  it  appears  that 
Darius  exacted  this  favourite  worship  from  tributary  slates  as  a 
pledge  of  their  general  conformity  to  Persian  institutions'. 
The  sun,  tbe  Archimagus',  tliat  noblest  and  most  powerful 
agent  of  divine  power,  who  "  steps  forth  as  a  conqueror  from 
die  top  of  the  terrible  Alborj  to  rule  over  the  world  which  he 
enlightens  from  the  llurooe  of  Ormuzd,"^  was  worshipped 
among  otlier  symbols  by  tbe  name  of  Mithras^,  a  beneficent 
and  friendly  Genius  who,  in  tbe  hymn  addressed  to  him  in  tbe 
Zeodavesta*,  bears  tlie  names  giveo  him  by  the  Greeks,  ns  the 
"  Invincible,"  and  tbe  "  Mediator :"  the  first,  because  in  liis 
daily  strife  with  darkness  be  is  the  most  attive  confederate  of 
Ormozd;  the  latter,  as  being  the  medium  through  which 
heaven's  choicest  blessinga  are  communicated  to  men.  He  ia 
called  "  tbe  eye  of  Ormuzd,  the  effulgent  hero  pursuing  hia 
course  triumphantly,  fertilizer  of  Jeserts,  most  exalted  of  the 
Izeds  or  Yazataa",  the  never-sleoping,  the  protector  of  tbe 
land."  He  ia  "  tbe  first  celestial  Ized,  overleaping  tlje  moun- 
tain top  from  tbe  eastern  clime  of  tbe  immortal  sun  drawn  by 

'  TmIim  bj  Bornouf,  p.  172.  17i.  '  Yashna,  ch.  i. 

•  Zdtochrifl  C  Kuode  del  Margonlaiidet,  TJ.  p.  4S.  Jul.  Fimiicui  ili>  Error.  Prof. 
SeL  iL  S,  p.  10. 

'  "  Mathjun,"*  or  ^tculapiDi,  lince  medicine  and  m^ic  were  cloletj  conrmted. 

•  Tei.aidad.  P«rg.  21.     Klctiker.  Th.  U.  p.  383. 

'  Kleoker,  Th.  ii.  p.  106.  Mithnu  ii  lald  to  mean  lore,  or  the  inn.  In  Iriih 
Milhr  U  the  imt;  in  the  Vrdu,  Uilhni  it  on  appellatire  of  the  lun  or  vt  the  Pire- 
q»nt.  RoKn.  Itig-VediE  Specimen,  p.  26.  "  Thr  FerBiona."  aayi  Stniba,  iv.  T3-2, 
"hosanr  ihe  ran,  whnni  th«y  cnll  Mithras."  "  Mit^t  k/u^ih.,  iI  rttfwmi  iiim  t» 
^^J^.'  SvidM.  ••  iUfti  i'«\m  wit»  Ili(rtt.,.  MJ(*i  i  r(mrn  i<  ni^i<r  em." 
Bnyeliiiu. 

•  Jcfcht  Mithia,  Z«nd.  Part  ii.  p.  220. 

•  "  Adorable  nnr.." 
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rapid  steeds."  "When  the  dragon  foe  devastates  my  pro- 
vinces/' says  Ormuzd,  "  and  afflicts  them  with  famine,  then  is 
he  struck  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  Mithras,  together  with 
the  Deves  of  Mazanderan.  With  his  lance  and  his  immortal 
club,  the  sleepless  chief  hurls  down  the  Deves  into  the  dust, 
when  as  mediator  he  interposes  to  guard  the  city  from  evil."** 
The  worship  of  Mitbras,  whose  antiquity  is  attested  in  addi- 
tion to  other  evidence  by  the  frequent  use  of  his  name  in 
composition",  seems  to  have  been  widely  spread,  and  to  have 
reached  even  to  the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians*'.  In  Greece 
he  has  been  supposed  to  be  represented  more  especially  by  the 
name  of  Perseus,  whose  divinity  was  acknowledged  in  the 
Argive  colony  of  Tarsus**,  and  whose  son  by  Andromeda, 
Ferses,  in  reality  only  a  repetition  of  himself,  is  said  to  have 
colonized  the  land  of  Artaea**,  and  to  have  been  one  with  the 
Djemshid  or  Acheemenes  of  the  East".  He  became  known  to 
the  Boman  world  during  the  Gilician  war  of  Fompey,  when  the 
divine  stranger  became  associated  with  the  tenants  of  Olym- 
pus**; and  sculptured  relics  of  his  worship  have  been  dis- 
covered not  only  in  Italy,  but  through  central  Europe  from 
Fannonia  to  the  Bhine. 

*^  Jetclit  Mitlira,  Carde  i.  9,  &c 

"  Eg.  Mithrobates,  Mithrobarzanet,  &c  Herod,  i.  110;  iii.  126.  Xenoph. 
Cyr.  viL  5. 18.    (Econ.  iv.  24. 

"  Steph.  Byz.  "JEthiops."  Plin.  N.  H.  zxxyi.  18.  Joieph.  Antiq.  i.  0.  8. 
Sjncellus,  p.  52.    Comp.  Herod.  iL  91. 

*'  Guigniaut,  R.  iii.  455. 

^*  X.  e.  Persia,  or  Iran.  Sept  Hellanicus,  Stars.  68,  p.  91.  Herod.  tIL  61.  Comp. 
Poiphyr.  de  Antr.  ch.  xtL  p.  16. 

1*  Achsmenes,  according  to  Bumonf,  being  Acbyo-numyns.  **  L'Etre  cfleste  et 
•aint.''    Tasbna,  p.  16.    Plato,  Alcib.  I  p.  120.  839.    Bek. 

**  Lncian  Deor.  CondL 


The  general  subject  of  these  sculptures,  admitted  by  scbolare 
lo  be  genuiue  representaticiiiB  of  Zorooatrian  ideas'^,  is  a  young 
mso  mounted  on  tlie  equinoctial  bull,  and  pluugiug  a  sword 
into  its  flank.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  semi- obscurity  of  a 
cavern,  from  wlicnce,  as  from  the  abode  of  darkoeBS,  the  sun 
nuy  be  sappoacd  to  issue  forth  to  illuminate  the  world ;  as 
faun  a  similar  cavern,  inscribed  with  cosmogonic  emblems  by 
ill  tenant  Zoroaster,  issued  the  laiv,  or  "  living  word,"  which 
«•«  to  renew  the  reign  of  justice  and  truth".  At  the  com- 
nenceonent  of  the  great  battle  between  the  two  principles, 
Omozd  determined  to  strengthen  his  rule  by  clotliiug  the  puic 
■pirits  in  material  bodies ;  aud  the  tiist  material  creation,  the 

"  CrenMT,  B.  L  256.  2E7,  329. 

"  Bdbniiu  ia  Porphjrrr  de  Antro.  eh.  vi.  p.  T. 
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primogeniol  Ball,  henceforth  became  a  Yazata  or  object  of 

invocation.  Ahriman  destroyed  the  bull,  since  every  year  the 
life  of  nature  falls  a  victim  to  the  revolution  of  the  seasons;  the 
serpent  and  scorpion,  the  Ahrimfinirtn  symbols  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic, marking  the  astronuraicid  period  of  its  decline.  Bat 
life  alternates  with  death  ;  the  dying  bull  is  consoled  by  Tasb- 
ter,  the  dogstar,  the  harbinger  of  the  resurrection,  his  soul 
escapes  to  the  lunar  sphere  hearing  the  seeds  of  life,  and  the 
blood  flowing  from  tlie  consecrated  thigh"  gives  a  pledge  of 
renewed  fertihty. 

This  symbohcal  scene,  to  which  the  colhsion  of  Cambyses 
with  Apis  in  Herodotus"^  offers  a  curious  (historical?)  paral- 
lel, is  supposed  to  mean  a  sacrifice",  performed  by  the  god 
Mithras,  and  representing  the  Magian  cosmogony.  The  pan- 
theistic notion  of  creation  has  been  already  alluded  to  as  essen- 
tially tliat  of  sacrifice".  God,  when  condescending  to  the 
limits  of  time  and  space  he  becomes  incorporated  in  the  world, 
identifies  himself  with  its  perishable  nature,  thus,  by  a  sort 
of  self- sacrifice,  originating  universal  life.  He  is  both  priest 
and  victim ;  "  God  himself  is  the  offering ;  God  is  in  the  fire  of 
the  sacrifice ;  by  God  is  the  sacrifice  performed."  "  Brahm&  or 
Prajapati,  like  the  Hebrew  patriarch,  is  said  to  have  sacrifioed 
his  own  son  or  emanation  Yagnyia",  or  be  was  himself  the 

'■  Comp.  Herod.  U.  62.  Paui.  Tiii.  28.  5.  Be:  Sent,  460.  Yuhnn,  by  Bdi- 
nouf,  p.  lia. 

»  iii.  29. 

"  Cwuz.  Symb.  i.  2i7.  If,  u  othen  Ihink,  the  Egure  who  immo1flIe«  the  bull 
be  Ahrimaii,  it  may  be  worth  eoniideralioii  whether  the  Boitij!  whu  eHecU  the 
rwanciliatioD  of  the  two  principle*  may  nol  hme  originnllj  contained  iheio  within 
himielf.  AhrimaD  wot  by  Bome  Paisee  >ecU  coDaiderfd  older  thnn  Otmaid.  at  dark- 
hbh  ii  oldtr  thnn  light ;  he  wm  imagined  to  have  been  ankiiown  as  a  maleyolent 
Being  in  thi;  earlj  Bge>  of  the  world,  and  the  faU  of  man  i>  attributed  in  the  Uun- 
dihetch  (0  an  apoalale  wonhip  of  liim,  from  which  men  were  conicrted  h;  a  «uc- 
ceuion  of  propheU  lerminaling  with  Zornaiter.  Tet  there  are  a.nd  alwayi  haiA 
been  wonhippcra  of  the  evil  principle,  or  intheT  of  Qod  in  hii  charactcT  of  terror, 
aueh  Bi  the  Zenianilffi,  the  Manichseani,  and  the  Tezidii. 

"  Comp.  Bumnuf,  Taihna,  p.  333. 

"  BagBTad-Oeeta,  Lect.  iv.  2i.     Wilkini,  p.  61  and  SO. 

"  "  Buml-afTering."    Quigniaut,  Rel.  i.  SD8-  SO*. 
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immolftLet]  Vir^  ot  Pooroosch,  whone  mouth  became  the 
priest'),  bis  arms  the  warriors,  his  thighs  the  hushtiiiilmeii.  his 
fret  tfie  slaTes.  "Thus,"  snys  the  Veda,  "mado  he  worlds." 
This  notion  of  cosmogony  was  annually  commemomted  in  the 
A^wantedlia  or  horse-sacrifice,  the  horse  being  a  general  offering 
(o  the  8im-God  among  the  nations  of  upper  Asia",  and  in 
this  instance  emblematic  of  the  universe,  or  of  the  universal 
lifo  embodied  in  creation.  lis  membera  represented  the  parts 
nf  nature,  its  blood  the  principle  of  life  poured  out  from  the 
begitming**.  Only  for  rebgioue  purposes  was  it  lawful  to 
t«ke  life,  for  "  Brahma  created  both  animal  and  vegetable  for 
tlie  sustenance  of  the  vital  spirit;  and  all  that  is  movable 
or  immovable  this  spirit  devours.""  "By  the  Self-existing 
were  beasts  created  for  sacrifice ;  and  the  sacrifice  was  ordained 
for  the  increase  of  this  universe ;  the  slaughterer  therefore  of 
beastfl  for  sacrifice  is  in  reality  no  slaughterer.""  The  idea  of 
sacrifice,  which  in  its  primal  type  was  the  outpouring  of  the 
tmiversal  into  the  particular,  in  its  commemorativo  form  was 
the  reeolution  of  the  particular  into  the  universal ;  and  as  the 
nniversnl  life  became  individtializccl  by  subdivision,  so  every 
tDdividnal  partaker  in  the  symbotioal  sacrifice  was  spiritually 
blended  with  the  tmiversal.  The  Sanscrit  name  for  sacrifice, 
Yagna,  meons  anion  or  blending,  i.  e.  with  God;  the  word 
including  not  ouly  tlie  killing  of  an  animal,  but  any  devotional 
act  supposed  to  promote  spiritual  union  with  hcaveu'".  The 
union  might  be  either  tlie  original  outpouring  of  the  divine 
spirit  into  the  world,  or  the  return  of  these  emimations  to  their 
Bonrce.  The  commemorative  sacrifices  of  the  Magi,  in  which 
ilie  life  alone  was  considered  us  the  appropriate  oblation  to  the 
Bonrce  of  all  cxistenco'",  were  symbolical  imitations  of  the 

*  B«Md.  i.  S16 ;  IT.  SI.    Xenaph.  Cymp.  tiii.  3.  12.    2  Kidki  iiiii.  II.    Orid, 
h«.  i.  tS6.     PbiloiUnt.  YiL  Apoll.  i.  3] ,  p.  39.     Din  ChrjBo.c.  Omt.  36. 

*  Omp.  Rm.  »iii.  8.  ■"  M«mi,  V.  23. 

*  Hena,  V.  39,    Cotnp.  Lcvit.  xvii.  4. 

■  aiffiwd.aiin.   UcL  iv,  28, 

*  ft>»b«,  i».  732.      Virg,  .Kn.  ix.  349.     flrlBwn.  P,  P.  p.  873. 
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divine  procedure,  in  which  deatli  is  ever  the  antecedent  and 
condition  of  life,  as  the  seed  perishes  within  the  ground,  and 
the  gloom  of  winter  procedea  the  flowers  of  spring.  Each  year 
Mithras  kills  tlie  bull  afresh,  thus  restoring  nature  to  her 
prime,  and  liberating  the  imprisoned  germs  of  fertility.  But 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  seasons  is  only  a  typo  of  tlie  great 
cosmical  revolution  of  Time.  The  mediatorial  character  of 
Mithras  is  twofold :  he  is  in  a  physical  sense  the  Sun,  tlte  Lord 
of  generation",  who  gives  to  earth  the  boons  of  heaven,  and 
who  OS  foremost  representative  of  the  Supreme  might  be  sup- 
posed to  convey  to  Ormuzd  the  prayers  of  mortals.  In  his 
characteristic  position  in  Taurus  between  the  upper  and  lower 
worlds,  he  prepares  the  renewal  of  hfe  and  light,  at  the  annual 
celebration  of  his  festival".  But  his  cosmical  agency  is  sub- 
ordinate to  his  more  important  moral  office.  Here  ho  is  not  only 
light,  but  intelligence;  that  luminary  which,  tliough  bom  in 
obscurity",  will  not  only  dispel  darkness  but  conquer  death. 
The  warfare  through  which  this  consummation  is  Ui  be  reached 
is  mainly  carried  on  thi'ough  the  instrumentality  of  the  "  Word," 
that  "  ever  hving  emanation  of  the  Deity,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  world  exists,  and  of  which  the  revealed  formulas  inces- 
santly repeated  in  tlie  liturgies  of  the  Magi  ore  but  the  ex- 
pression"*.    Ahura-Mozda  himself  is  the  living  Word;  he  is 

"  "Tinru-t  Jirr.T.!.'"     Porphyr.  de  Antr.  p.  22. 

"  "Mihii^ian."  There  ■eem  U  liHTe  bem  two  "birth-dayi  of  the  inn,"  or 
■otcmnities  of  ihii  name,  one  on  the  £5th  December,  tbe  other  at  the  verrul  equinox. 
<Craia.  a,  i.  260,     Porphjr.  de  Antr.  ch.  niv.  p.  22.) 

"  Jujtin.  Dial.  Tryph.  80J.     Origen,  Cell.  i.  51. 

**  "What  ihalt  I  do,"  cried  Zoroatter,  "O  Ormuid  iWcped  in  Brightneu,  in 
order  V>  hnttls  with  Danwdj-Ahrliiiui,  bther  of  the  eril  law;  hnw  (hsll  I  make 
mi^n  pure  and  holj'  t"  Ormuzd  aniwered  end  aaid  :  "  Invoke,  O  Zorouter,  the  pore 
Uw  of  the  Krvanti  of  (Jmiuid;  invoke  the  .^marbaipandi  who  ehed  abnndanea 
throoghout  the  aeven  Keihwars ;  invoke  the  Heaven,  Zenuma-Akoiana,  tbe  Urdi 
tiavailiDK  on  iiigb,  the  iwill  wind,  Che  earth  ;  invoke  m;  Spirit,  me  who  am  Ahuim. 
Uaidiui,  tbe  pureit,  Mroogett,  wisest,  best  of  Beings ;  me,  who  have  ibe  moM 
mnjeitic  bod)-,  who  throogh  purity  sm  lupreme,  wlioae  laol  it  the  eicellent  ironl ; 
and  ye,  all  people,  invoke  me  a*  I  have  commanded  Zoroailer."  Vendidad.  Pai^ 
IB.     Kleulier,  Th,  ii.  p.  378. 


called  "  First-born  of  all  things,  express  image  of  the  Eternal, 
very  light  of  verj-  light,  the  Creator,  who  hy  power  of  the 
word  which  he  never  ceases  to  pronounce,  made  in  366 
days"  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  The  Word  ia  said  in  the 
Yashna  to  have  existed  before  all,  and  to  be  itself  a  Yazata, 
a  personified  object  of  prayer.  It  was  revealed  in  Serosch", 
in  Homa.  the  tree  of  life  or  mythical  representative  of  the 
sacrilicia]  worship  of  the  nge  of  Jemsliid,  and  again,  under 
Gnshtasp,  was  manifested  in  Zoroaster".  Of  the  spirits  or 
genii  each  class  or  lender  of  a  class  might  for  the  time  be 
regarded  aa  representative  of  that  "  Word  "  wliich  pervades  all 
being,  constituting  the  life  of  nature  and  the  intelligence  of 
man.  Mithras,  first  of  Yazatas,  the  Ormnzd- descended  hero 
swift  and  strong,  was  appointed  by  his  divine  progenitor  to  be 
Mediator  on  Alboij,  to  signahze  the  word  in  the  height  of 
heaven,  and  accompanied  by  the  bird  speaking  heaven's  lan- 
guage", to  announce  it  to  men''".  Between  hfe  and  death", 
between  sunshine  and  shade,  he  is  tlie  present  exemplification 
of  the  primal  unity  from  which  all  things  arose,  and  into 
wliich  through  his  mediation  all  contrarieties  will  ultimately 
be  absorbed.  His  annual  sacrifice  is  the  passover  of  the  Magi, 
a  symbolical  atonement  or  pledge  of  moral  and  physical  rege- 
neration*'.    He  created  the  world  in  the  beginning";  and  as 

**  Crektion  being  iDppoiicd  to  be  completed  irilhin  the  year,  imumach  ai  cuh 
jrcar  u  ■  new  cmtion.     Camp.  Q.  Curt  3. 

'  ^ndirhs-nuiuntBthTa — the  "nrticalnle  incnrponition  of  di«  word."     BurnauT, 

"  To  whom  Onntad  epoko,  "  Thon,  0  ZoroMter,  by  the  promnlgation  of  my 
hv  ilnlt  mtare  to  me  my  fbrm«r  glory  which  wu  nltogether  Jigbt ;  up,  bute  Ihee 
to  tfac  Ucd  of  Iran  which  thinlelh  after  the  law.  and  lay,  Thiu  Hiilh  Abura-Uud>, 
'  t)Hin.  O  Iran,  which  I  created  pure  ind  radiant  in  brightneaa.  ahnU  reitnre  lo  me 
sj  ancienl  gloij,  thon  ahull  utterly  uprODI  all  inipiue  (houghlj,  ^1  kindi  of  death  ; 
all  lamrj,  all  Ibe  DarrandB  abalt  tbnn  desiroj ."  Tendidad,  Vug.  22.  Kliuk. 
Th.  il  p.  884.  3B6. 

*  BorOKb,  the  celeitial  mren. 

■*  Tendidad,  S9.    JeMht  Hithra,  Carde  12  and  IT. 

"  King  of  Ufe  and  death.     Jeacbl  M.  Card*  28  and  31. 
I  **    <*  Orrai.  Symbol,  i.  217,  note. 

n  PoTphyry  de  Antr,  ch.  ti,  p.  T. 
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at  the  close  of  each  successive  year  he  sets  free  the  current  of 
life  to  invigorate  a  fresh  circle  of  being,  so  in  the  end  of  all 
things  he  wiU  bring  the  weary  sum  of  ages  as  a  hecatomb 
before  God,  releasing  by  a  final  sacrifice  the  soul  of  nature 
from  her  perishable  frame  to  commence  a  brighter  and  purer 
existence. 

§8. 

PHYSICAL   SYMBOLS   OF  EGYPT. 

Paganism  was  justly  called  Ethnicism,  the  religion  of  na- 
tional characteristics.  Its  forms  always  more  or  less  closely 
corresponding  with  physical  appearances  were  modified  by 
incidental  circumstances.  The  abstract  system  which  may 
suit  equally  well  the  pole  or  the  equator  was  impossible  for 
that  early  age,  whose  notions  immediately  reflecting  external 
nature  continued  to  retain  ineffaceable  marks  of  local  pecu- 
liarities. Nature,  indeed,  has  its  uniformity  as  well  as  differ- 
ences, and  among  all  varieties  of  religious  forms  may  be  found 
some  features  of  resemblance  admitting  comparison  and  classi- 
fication; but  her  primary  manifestations  are  more  especially 
distinguished  by  originality  and  variety,  suggesting,  in  reply  to 
the  mere  formalist,  the  expostulatory  interrogation  of  the 
Siamese  monarch*,  "Why  should  not  the  true  God  be  thought 
to  take  pleasure  in  a  multiplicity  of  devotional  forms  as  well  as 
in  a  multiplicity  of  beings ;  or  why  should  the  beauty  and 
variety  so  admirable  in  the  physical  order  of  things  be  con- 
sidered less  admirable,  less  worthy  of  God's  wisdom,  in  the 
spiritual?"' 

*  Quoted  by  Payne  Knight  in  Anct.  Art  iii.  58. 

*  The  ignorant  conceit  of  those  who  would  teach  others  what  they  do  not  them- 
selves understand  is  reproved  by  a  French  writer  in  terms  suggesting  the  advice  of 
St.  Paul  in  Romans  (ii.  18-21)  :— 

"  Vons  croyez  posseder  seul  ses  clart^  divines, 
Vous  croyez  qu'il  fait  nuit  derri^re  vos  collines, 
Qu'a  votre  jour  celui  qui  ne  s'^claire  pas 
Marche  avcugle  et  sans  ciel  dans  Tombre  du  trepos ! 
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V  coimtricB  are  so  strikingly  marked  by  local  pccnliarilies 
^t,  and  few  bave  left  the  traces  of  those  peculiiiritica  uo 
f  impressiid  on  their  mythoIogicB.  The  Egyptian  mytho- 
D  its  actual  shape,  "if  shnpe  it  may  be  called,"  is  uut  an 
ally  compact  system,  but  the  result  of  attempts  similar  to 
often  occurring  elsewhere,  to  syatematise  for  the  whole 
ry,  consisting  of  several  united  provinces,  a  variety  of 
ptions  metaphysically  allied  but  essontiaUy  distinct.  It 
jen  oven  conjectured  that  the  aboriginal  religion  of  Egypt 
le  animal  fetichism  of  its  several  numes,  allowed  by  the 
i  to  continue  as  the  expression  of  n  higher  meaning  when 
views  hod  been  attained  by  an  agricultural  population  of 
laplay  of  divine  beneficence  in  tlie  phenomena  of  the 
Tet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that  concur- 
with  this  rude  worship  of  the  vulgar  the  pricsUiood  had 
y  reached  something  resembling  those  refinements  of 
ilio  mysticism  which  the  new  Flatonists  vindicated  against 
rrow  interpretations  of  Chseremon*,  and  Uiat  tlio  wisdom 

kOr,  uchei  ijue  Dieii  kuI,  loarce  de  la  lumicre, 
La  repuul  siir  louti^  iinie  et  tuc  tontc  paupiirv  i 
Que  chnqae  faomnu!  a  bod  jour,  chnqae  Bge  Ba  clartc, 
Ctwquc  nyoD  d'uu  baut  ta  part  de  rcrite." 
ML  i^Tmb.  ii.  p.  IS, '^. 

ibliebiu  (de  Mjit.  viii.  4)  fa3ri,  "the  EgyptuuiB  ate  fnr  fiani  lucribing  all 
D  phyiical  caiiKs;  life  mid  intellvcl  (hey  dLilinguiah  frcim  phyiicnl  being 
man  and  Id  the  uiuTerae.  The<r  place  intellect  and  rauon  iint  aa  self- 
,  uul  from  thoae  the j  derive  the  created  noild.  A>  parent  of  genemlcd 
ihey  cmutitQle  a  Demiurge,  and  actnowlcd^  a  vital  force  both  in  the 
and  before  the  heevena.  The;  place  pure  intellect  abave  and  beyond  the 
,  M)d  anolhcT  (i.  I.  mind  revealed  in  the  caimoi),  conaliting  of  one  con- 
mind  pcrrading  the  nnivcna  and  apporliDncd  to  all  itt  pnrta  and  ipherei." 
rptian  idea,  ihvn,  wai  that  of  aU-tranKoadenlRl  philoiDphy — that  of  a  Deily 
Jnaneot  and  transcendent;  spirit  pnuing  into  Ibe  inanifeatatiuns  of  iti 
ej-n,"  but  not  L-shnuit«d  by  »u  doing ;  ni  a  (icnnan  writer  eiproue*  it, 
ch  die  Welt  im  Schooase  Aei  Crgotlheit  entwickeltf,  n  btieb  die 
cil  BDuerfaalb  dea  Weltnlla,  dtuaelbe  umbaMnd  und  in  aich  ichlieaaend. 
w,  aa  Atiitolle  taid,  "ib;aMv  ri;i>!."    6vxt.  Smpir,  Fyrr.  Byp.  iii. 
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recorded  in  the  canoniuiil  rolls  of  Hermes'  quickly  attained  in 
this  transcendental  lore  all  that  human  curiosity  can  ever  dis- 
cover. Thebes  especially  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  a  Being 
without  beginning  or  end",  called  Amon'  or  Ainon-Kneph,  the 
all-pervading  Hpirit  or  breath  of  nature',  or  perhaps  even  some 
still  more  lofty  object  of  reverential  reflection  whom  it  was 
forbidden  even  to  name".  Such  a  being  would  in  theory  stand 
at  tlie  head  of  the  three  orders  of  gods  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus'^,  these  being  regarded  as  arbitrary  classifications  of  similar 
or  eqnal  beings  arranged  in  successive  emanations  according  to 
an  estimate  of  their  comparative  dignity.  The  eight,  or  primary 
class,  were  probably  manifestations  of  the  emanated  God  in  the 
several  parts  and  powers  of  tlio  universe",  including  with  Pan 
Mendea  or  Khem,  the  "  Generator,"  fire  and  moisture,  heaven 
and  earth,  day  and  night.  They  seem  to  have  been  genii  of 
the  elements,  like  the  Vedic  Devatas,  like  them,  too,  not  abso- 
lutely confined  to  single  physical  departments,  but  each  poten- 
tially comprising  the  whole  Godhead.  The  Koeph-Animou  of 
Thebes  was  probably  no  greater  nor  less  tliau  the  Mendesian 
Pan  or  Ptah  of  Memphis ;  nor  was  Ptah  the  mere  fire-spirit, 
but  the  spirit  of  life  and  generation,  Lord  of  all  elements  and 
all  gods'*.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  arbitrary  and 
inconclusive  than  the  modem  attempts  to  fill  up  the  hsts  of 
gods,  each  author  confidently  assuming  liis  own  theory  to  be 


in  number,  diioibalad 
linger!,  StaliatiB,  Aatrti- 


latnbt.  Uy>l. 


•  Said  by  Huielfao  and  Clemen)  to  hnTe  bten  forly-i 
under  the  gnardianahip  o!  Ihe  Socml  Scribei,  Prnpheli 
logert,  and  PuiUiplniri. 

'  "  Ayttnrn  mil  mffmfrn."     Plutarch,  Isi*  nnd  Ouria,  ch.  i 
liii.  2.     Flw.  Phadr.  356. 

'  Heantng,   ucordiDg   la   the   mnre   prabnhle    iiilerpretalion    by   Manetho,   the 
■'  hidden."    Plut.  ib.  tb.  ii. ;  the  '■  ••>««■■,"'  of  DamaiciaB  (K opp.  88B). 

•  Dioi  a.  L  12.     Plut.  de  liide,  cb.  imxi. 

•  I«rabl.  Myit.  viij.  2,  3.     Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  32, 
'<■  ii.  43.  le.  115. 

"  Tbeon  otSmyma,  quoted  in  Lobeck.  AgUoph.  742.     Died,  i.  12.    Euwb.  Pr. 
Ec.  iii.  9,  p.  113.  Heinich. 

"  Eckemuui,  Lehrbuch  Myihol,  i.  p.  73. 
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fcright,  and  undervnliiiiig  the  Greek  accounts,  without  which  he 
■^aiiDQt  advance  a  step.  Little  is  positively  known  of  the 
set-ond  order  except  that  they  "proceede<l  out"  of  the  first, 
Ra  or  Phra  (the  Sun),  being  a  reputed  son  of  PtoJi  and  Neith, 
and  Klion  or  Kiionsu  (Hercules),  descended  from  Amou. 
From  the  second  issued  the  third  order,  virtually  consisting  of 
the  higher  gods  or  godhead  clothed  in  mortal  forma  (Seo. 
Smrai),  and  therefore  more  nearly  representing  popular  Ideas. 
They  were,  it  is  said,  the  only  divinities  generally  worshipped 
tfarooghont  Egypt'*.  Osiris  was  son  of  Helios  (Phra),  tlie 
"divine  offspring  congenerate  witli  the  dawn,""  and  at  tlie 
same  lime  an  incarnation  of  Kneph  or  Agathodtemon,  tlie 
good  spirit,  including  all  his  possible  manifestations,  either 
physical  or  moral.  So  in  Isis  were  summed  up  all  preceding 
Nature-goddesses ;  she  was  as  it  were  mother  and  founder  of 
reli^on.  for  it  was  said  that  she  gave  to  each  of  the  Egyptian 
Domes  a  fragment  of  the  lacerated  hody  of  her  husband  "  ;  that 
is,  she  substituted  for  the  obscure  provincial  idolatry  a  general 
form  of  pantheism.  Osiris  represented  in  a  familiar  form  the 
beneficent  aspect  of  all  liigher  emanations ;  he  was  the  Sun, 
and  also  the  fertilising  Nile  '*,  inventor  of  agriculture,  and  for 
the  same  reason  patron  of  the  bull "  and  of  the  year.  In  liim 
was  developed  the  conception  of  a  Being  purely  good,  so  tliat 
it  became  necessary  to  set  up  another  power  as  his  adversary, 
colled  Seth,  Babys,  or  Typhon,  to  account  for  the  injurious 
inflaences  of  Nature. 

What  the  sun  is  in  heaven,  such  was  Osiris  among  men ; 
a  powerful  king  and  benefactor,  model  of  all  succeeding 
monorcha".     Osiris  and  Horns  were  said  to  have  been  the  last 


■*  Bend.  ii.  12. 
'•  Diod.  i.  31, 

•*  Hiou.  '1  DeUB  Nlliu.  Wilkininn,  2 
"  ""o  ^H  yHtyiaf  nn  »{«f  m  tr/^i-i 
i».(j..™,."     Pli 


1  S«r.  Tot  ii.  p.  56. 

'  Cl<™,  Alei.Slrom.  5.7,p.a71.  Poll. 

>  Biid  Otirii,  12.     "  Aymitn  w<m»H  *> 


L 


lunbUcb.  lljit  8.  3,  p.  l&S.    "AyiiniH 
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of  the  gods  properly  ho  unlloi:)  who  sal  on  the  throne  of  Egypt'", 
But  when  succeeding  Pharaohs  had  nssumcd  the  titles  of  divinity 
among  the  ordinary  insiguia  of  their  rauk^°,  a  confusion  arose, 
whicli,  blending  mortAl  with  inimorta!,  liistory  with  theology, 
made  it  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  clearly  to  diotinguish  the 
actual  from  the  ideal,  the  man  from  the  tutelary  God".  In 
tlie  attempt  to  adopt  the  dogma  of  the  all-pervading  presence  of 
Deity  to  tlie  forms  of  uamttive,  it  hecanie  necessary  to  imagine 
the  epochs  of  the  paat  filled  up  by  a  genealogical  series  ter- 
minated by  God  at  one  extremity,  and  by  the  reigning  Pharaoh 
ati  his  earthly  represeutativu  at  the  other.  Thus,  in  his  last 
raanifestation,  the  Supreme  Being  became  father  and  precursor 
of  mankind,  cunnocting  by  kindly  approximation ''  with  a 
lieavenly  source  the  present  forma  of  human  authority.  The 
insuperable  barrier  appeared  to  have  been  surmounted"*.  It  was 
not  that  any  of  the  historical  Pharaohs  really  pretended  to  he 
considered  at)  gods'*;  but  that  in  ages  past  those  great  insti- 
tutions and  heneflts,  which  in  their  origin  transcend  all  human 
experience,  and  which  appear  to  surpass  man's  inventive  power, 
wore  supposed  to  have  heen  personally  communicaled  by  the 
great  spirit  of  Nature  from  whence  they  really  sprung.  With 
the  phenomena  of  agriculture,  supposed  to  bo  the  invuntion  of 
Osiris,  the  Egyptians  coiniected  tlie  highest  truths  of  their 
religion.  The  soul  of  man  was  us  tlie  seed  luddeu  in  the 
ground,  and  the  mortal  framework  similarly  consigned  to  ila 
dark  restijig-place  awaited  its  restoration  from  life's  unfailing 

"  Herod,  ii.  144.    ■■  ei.i  tinyu.i."     D^ud.  S.  i.  13. 

'"  They  were  uilled  "  Imiuonal  suua  of  the  Sun,  Lord»  of  the  three  [Egiuni,  Suna, 
Lord!  of  Truth,"  &c.  Creuz.  6.  u.  260.  Ilenoapion  la  Amm.  Unit.  ivii.  i. 
GbampollioD.  Freci*.  viL  131.  IQS.  170.  Athoiis^us,  liii.  566.  IUl-  Khaii  af  Tar^ 
tarrwua  "wnotOud,"  oiid  ChoiroH,  the  Fcnmn  nxiaarch,  ii  ityled  "SaTiour 
Mnong  men,  among  godi  a  petfecl  and  etemnl  man,  among  meu  a  moil  i 
goit,  riling  with  the  tun,  and  gifing  eyei  and  iUuminaliuu  to  the  uight." 

•I  Pbdi.  L  43.     Herod,  t.  lUS. 

"  I«ii  and  0<iiu,  ch.  ST. 

'"  Pope'i  Essay  on  M»u,  i.  7.     Piud.  Mem.  vi.  i.     Creui.  Symb.  ii.  2: 

"  Herod.  11.142,  143. 
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Ssource.  Osiris  was  not  only  benefactor  of  tho  living,  ho  wob 
^so  Hades,  Siirnpis,  and  Rhftdainenthea,  the  monarch  of  the 
^ead".  Death,  therefore,  in  Egjptinn  opinion,  was  only 
HDodier  name  for  renovation,  since  its  God  is  the  same  power" 
■who  incessantly  renews  vitality  in  Nature.  Every  corpse  duly 
embalmed  was  called  an  "  Osiris,"  and  in  the  grave  was  sup- 
posed to  be  united,  or  at  least  brought  into  approximation,  lo 
the  Divinity",  For  when  God  became  ineomato  for  mans 
benefit,  it  was  implied  that  in  analogy  with  his  assumed  character 
he  should  submit  to  all  the  conditions  of  visible  existence.  In 
deiith,  as  in  life,  Isis  and  Osiris  were  patterns  and  prccnrsors 
of  mankind ;  their  sepulchres  stood  within  the  temples  of  the 
saperior  gods'" ;  yet  thougli  their  remains  might  bo  entombed 
at  Mempliis  or  Abydus  their  divinity  was  uiiimpeached,  and 
the)'  cither  shone  as  luminaries  iu  the  heavens'",  or  in  tho 
unsivn  world  presided  over  the  I'utiuily  of  the   disembodied 

^  death  had  brought  nearer  to  them". 
I  of  a  dying  god,  so  frequent  in  oriental  legend 
was  the  natural  inference  from  a  literal  intoqiretation  of  Nature 
worship  ;  since  Nature,  which  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
seems  lo  undergo  a  dissolution,  was  to  tlic  earliest  religionists 
the  express  image  of  the  Deity,  or  ratlicr  one  and   the   same 

**  Plul.  Iii*,  ch.  2B.  G1.78.  Theepilhet  of  "tlicgnnd"ha«bcdi  auiipoied  lo  lie 
giTVB  Um  more  cipeciiltj  in  Ihu  chAToeter,  ai  it  «u  to  the  Qreek  Hndct.  Sunicu'o 

SoFft,  i.  p.  m,  ■'. 

■■  ^o  x^i0*M>t  wu  •  l.lni.     Iiii  and  Outii,  ch.  29.    Bcclei.  lii.  7. 
"  HcNd  ii.  89.  123.    Plut  I.U,  2't. 
<•  Bend,  il  170.     Diod.  i.  22. 
*■  IiU  ud  Onrii,  ch.  21. 

■  Hiu  Haru'Dcau,  in  h^r  "Kaswrn  Li/o"  (vol,  t.  (i.  65},  elixiuoiiily  deitriWi  idt 
fedingio  irhkb  Ibe  Bgypliam  liunicd  to  look  Lcj'oiul  iho  liniiu  uf  ibi^  liviu^  wodJ, 
knd  how  theii  religion  ibui  became  n  wonblp  oi  Iht  dciul. 
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with  tile  "  vnried  God,"  whose  atlribultis  were  Been  not  only  in 
its  vitality  but  m  its  rhanges,  The  unseen  mover  of  the  uni- 
verse was  rashly  identified  with  its  obvious  fluctiialious ' ;  and 
ce  the  lessons  of  external  appearance,  that  first  great  teacher, 
luence  tlie  fancy  long  before  tbey  reach  the  underatandiDg, 
an  ordinary  Pantheist  who  eontenoplflted  "one"  all-pervading 
spirit,  adorable  even  in  ihe  animal,  would  find  nothing  incon- 
sistent in  the  idea  that  Grod  is  liable  to  death,  or  that  as 
dwelling  in  all  forms  lie  might  ia  ages  post  have  been  more 
emphatically  manifested  in  one,  though  it  were  a  human  and 
perishable  one.  The  speculative  Deity  suggested  by  the  drama 
of  nature  was  worshipped  with  imitative  and  sympathetic  rites. 
A  period  of  mourning  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  of  joy 
at  the  return  of  spring,  was  almost  universal.  Phrygians  and 
Pnphlagonians,  Bieotiana,  and  eveu  Athenians,  were  all  more  or 
less  attached  to  such  observanoes';  the  Syrian  damsels  sat 
weeping  for  Thiimmuz  or  Adonia,  mortally  wounded  by  the 
tooth  of  winter';  and  the  priests  of  Attya,  an  analogous  incar- 
nation of  solar  power,  emasculated  themselves  and  danced  in 
female  clothing  in  devotional  mimicry  of  the  temporary  enfeehle- 
ment  of  llieir  God.  Theso  rites  were  evidently  suggested  by 
the  arrest  of  vegetation,  when  the  sun,  descending  from  its 
altitude,  appears  deprived  of  his  generating  power  ;  and  those 
ceremonies  of  passionate  lamentation  which,  in  the  East,  were 
commonly  offered  to  the  dead,  were  adopted  in  the  periodical 
observances  of  religion.     Mourning,  mutilation,  self  immola- 


jUiihjiiqne,  i.  p.  561.    Soliweglai'i 


Ac  Qua.  et  Con.  ii.  10.  9.     RnvsiMon  ear  1r  M 
Nolei,  ii.  p.  2SS.    Camp.  Heiod.  iL  77. 

■  I'luL  Iiii,  9B.     Creiu.  8.  ii.  420. 

'  Euk.  Tiii.  H.  Hocrob.  Sat.  i.  21.  Herod.  L  30.  39.  Tbe  boar  being  ■ 
very  general  emblem  of  winter.  (Creiii.  S.  ii.  J24.)  The  Vedic  Eudra,  the  De- 
■irayer,  ii  oiled  the  Baai  of  the  akiei.  (Liuaen,  i.  763.)  A  boar  yoked  with  ■ 
lioD  repreKnt  wiater  and  tummer  yoked  by  Deitiny,  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  IB.)  Cotnp. 
(bs  Libethiian  legend  of  the  river  "  8ui,"  wbote  deitruelire  violence  wu  lud  to 
huve  Uid  bare  the  bone,  of  "  Orpheui."  (Paiu.  ix.  80.)  Wild  bosr.  are  atill  vefj 
numvrout  on  the  Nuhr  Ibrahim  (the  Adonii)  in  the  Lehnnan,  and  in  Hvere  winlci* 
often  voimnit  great  lavagei.     (Kelly'i  I-yria,  p.  1(J!.) 
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(in,  end  even  the  nidely-spruad  custom  of  sacritice,  were 
aiuiy  symbolical,  either  expressive  oF  devotion  to  the  genius 
'  all-generatinf^  aud  devouring  Nature,  or  of  sympnlhy  with 
e  Being  pantheisLically  incorporated  in  its  changes.  The 
^urrence  of  these  annual  Bolemnities  was  more  marked  among 
Ticnltural  races,  ivliose  ordinary  life  nnd  cuatoms  were  imme- 
iitely  dependent  on  corresponding  phenomena*.  To  Greek 
iserrere  the  most  striking  example  of  the  peculiarities  of 
ature  worsliip  was  exhihiti?d  hy  ihe  Egyptians',  whose  whole 
Ligioue  ritud.  divided  EiltemQtely  between  tears  and  joy, 
slivity  and  austerity,  to  tliem  seemed  monstrous  and  incom- 
ehensible*.  "The  Greeks,  it  was  said,  pay  divine  honours  to 
e  virtues  of  deceased  men,  and  puss  over  their  misfortunes  in 
leoce ;  but  in  Egj-pl  a  deity  ia  suppoeed  to  die,  and  is 
mented  ;  and  they  show  not  only  the  temples  of  the  gods,  hut 
leir  sepulchres."  The  Egyptian  practice  of  religious  beatings 
id  lamentulions  made  Xenophanes  indignantly  exclaim,  "If 
lese  be  gods,  bewail  them  not;  if  men,  worship  them  not.'" 
sine  is  a  being  analogous  to  the  Syrian  Adonis';  nnd  the 
ble,  or  f'fOf  ^oyof,  of  his  history,  is  a  narrative  form  of  the 
tpulsr  religion  of  Egj-pt,  of  wliich  the  hero  is  the  stm,  and  the 
rncuUural  calendar  tJie  moral.  The  moist  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Iiicb,  contrasted  with  the  surrounding  desert,  appeared  likehfe 
the  midst  of  death,  owed  its  fertihly  to  the  annual  inundation, 
ielf  in  evident  dependence  on  the  sun.  The  Nile  was  called 
le  "  Andmime  of  Heaven,"  and  Egypt  environed  with  arid 
!9ert8,  like  a  heart  within  a  burning  censer",  was  the  female 
Twer  dependent  on  the  influences  personified  in  its  god. 
siiis,  "  the  good,"  was  the  reputed  inventor  not  only  of  agri- 


luppoaed  la  die  jcarij.    Cruui 


»  •'  Ttmfftt  AiymTiH.'     Mux.  Tyriui,  Dlijerl.  si 
■  S-han,    NtL    Animal,   x.   23.     Hai.  Tyriui,    i 
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culture  but  of  all  the  institutions  of  society  ^^.  Like  other  ideal 
types  of  rational  benefactors,  or  personifications  of  Nature's 
beneficence,  such  as  Dionysus  or  Hercules,  he  visited  distant 
countries,  and  became  civilizer  not  only  of  Egypt  but  of  the 
whole  world.  But  Typhon,  his  brother,  the  type  of  dark- 
ness, drought,  and  sterility,  leagued  with  the  Queen  of  Ethiopia, 
conspired  against  him  on  his  return.  In  the  midst  of  a  ban- 
quet, a  highly-ornamented  coffer  or  sarcophagus  was  intro- 
duced, which  Typhon,  having  privately  obtained  the  measure  of 
the  person  of  Osiris,  promised  to  bestow  on  one  among  the 
guests  whose  stature  it  might  fit.  At  the  moment  when  Osiris 
placed  himself  in  the  coffin,  the  conspirators,  rushing  forward, 
closed  the  lid,  and,  forcibly  riveting  its  fastenings,  threw  the 
body  into  the  Nile.  Thus  conceptionally  identified  with  the 
fertilising  influence  of  the  river,  perished  Osiris,  the  "  good," 
"  the  saviour,"  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  life  or  reign,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  month  Adior, 
or  13th  of  November. 

As  the  Greek  Orpheus,  torn  by  the  Bacchanals  or  Titans,  is 
borne  down  the  Hebrus  to  the  sea,  so  Osiris,  dismembered  by 
Typhon  and  his  accomplices,  is  carried  down  the  Tanaitic 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Byblus.  There  Isis, 
in  the  course  of  her  wandering,  attended  by  the  dogstar  Anubis, 
discovers  her  husband's  corpse,  and  utters  those  piercing  cries 
which  killed  one  of  the  king's  sons  with  terror,  the  precedent 
of  the  "  Abel-Mizraim,"  or  grievous  mourning,  for  which  the 
Egyptians  were  notorious '  ^ .  Carefully  rearranging  the  mangled 
limbs,  she  carries  them  to  be  buried  at  Philee  or  at  Abydus, 
the  most  sacred   of   Egyptian   mausolea*',   where    the   rich 

**  Plat  Isis,  13.  49.  Diod.  8.  i.  14.  17.  Heliodor.  iEth.  ix.  22.  Creas.  Com- 
ment  Herod.  184. 

"  Conf.  Genes,  ch.  50. 11.  Herod,  ii.  85.  Plutarch,  Consol.  ad  Apollon.  ch.  xxii. 
Lucian,  Hemst.  vol.  i.  p.  538. 

*'  The  death  and  transmigration  of  Osiris  may  be  seen  recoided  in  the  Bculi>ture8 
of  a  temple  at  PhiUc,  twenty-eight  lotus  plants  pointing  out  the  years  of  his  supposed 
life.     Wilkinson,  2nd  Ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 
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isly  desired  to  be  entombetl,  in  order  to  be  in  death 
inted  {inorafoi)  with  Osiris. 
This  legend,  Lhougb  in  gencrtd  tmalogous  to  many  others  of 
Himilar  meaning,  is  modified  in  reference  to  the  pociiliar  circmn- 
atanoes  of  tbe  climuto  and  soil  of  Egypt,  Osiris  is  made  to  die 
twice;  once,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
and  again,  dahng  the  heats  of  tlie  early  Bummer.  When  Egypt 
ia  deserted  by  the  inundation,  and  the  waters  retire  witliin  their 
natural  cbannel,  tlic  body  of  Osiris  appears  immured  within 
tlie  narrow  bed  by  which  it  is  carried  out  to  sea  into  the  power 
of  Typbon.  This  first  revival  is  witli  the  early  flowers  of 
spring,  andArom  the  joyful  festival  of  "Osiris  found"  then  eelo- 
braied,  tbe  Christians  of  the  Eastern  Church  adopted  the  (ith  of 
Janaary  fur  tlic  celebration  of  ibo  Nativity,  the  appearance  of 
tbe  Sun  of  riyhteoiisnesa,  the  day-spring  from  on  high".  From 
March  to  July  the  earth  is  parched  with  intolerable  heats,  the 
atmospbore  assiuning  tlie  deep  red  glare  of  Typhon,  who,  in 
lea^e  with  tbe  burning  winds  of  Ktbiopia,  scorches  vegetation 
and  exhausts  the  languid  Nile.  Isis,  or  Egypt,  pants  in  vain 
(or  the  refreshing  waters,  and  while  the  divine  power  of  the 
riTBT  ia  concealed  and  buried  in  the  imaginary  fountains"  of 
Elephantine'*,  tbe  priests  pour  libatious  of  milk  equal  in 
nauber  to  the  days  of  the  year  at  the  sacred  tomb  at  Pbilte'" 
■a  obsequies  to  tlie  deity,  who,  asleep  beneath  the  earth,  the 
MB,  or  beyond  the  rocky  barriers  of  Ethiopia,  remains  irrespon- 
aive  to  the  lowings  of  his  deserted  spouse".  But  Horua,  the 
soladtial  sun  in  his  salutary  vigour'",  appears  to  avenge  liis 
fother,  Bs  Kyllus  avenged  Hercules  and  Feridoon  Jemsheed. 
He  restrains,  if  he  does  not  utterly  destroy,  tbe  misehief-making 

"  JiUoiuki.  OpuK.  iii.  361.  UiUnchi  iv.  2.  The  Wcitcrn  Church  adapted  ihc 
'■  Katalii  Solii  iiiTicii,"  the  day  conucraled  to  Hilhrai.    Crciu.  S.  i.  200. 

"  "  n*v>i  aAww."     Ilcrcd.  ii.  2S. 

"  I  McBnuifi  PliUw,  or  KcUUhcfa,  where  the  Nile  enlaa  Bgypt. 

••  Died.  S.  L  22. 

"  PIbl  In*  uid  Oiiiii,  oh.  lulx.    Crcui.  S.  il,  S3. 

**  Id  AtaniDdriiui  pfailMophy  cailrd  "the  bognttcn  beroir  nil  wnrlda"  (Ii»  nnd 
l>«iri*,  5)),  "  tbe  inuiga  sad  in 
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power  of  Typhon**.  At  the  commemorative  festival,  a  coil  of 
rope,  emblematic  of  the  serpent,  is  cut  in  pieces,  to  typify  the 
subjugation  of  the  evil  principle*®;  the  Nile  rises,  and  Egypt 
under  the  inundation  is  again  filled  with  mirth  and  acclamation 
anticipatory  of  the  second  harvest.  In  winter  the  sun  declines ; 
this  is  the  dismemberment  or  second  death  of  Osiris,  when  the 
waters  of  the  inundation  are  drained  off  into  canals,  and  his 
productive  power  is  devoured  by  the  fishes  of  the  Nile. 

§  10. 

NOTION  OF  THE  PREMATURE  DEATH  OF  NATURE. 

In  this  and  similar  stories,  a  physico-astronomical  meaning 
becomes  an  awfiil  mystery  or  a  pathetic  tale,  according  to  the 
minds  for  which  it  circulated.  The  pride  of  Jemsheed,  one  of 
the  Persian  sun-heroes,  or  the  solar  year  personified,  was 
abruptly  cut  off  by  Zohak,  the  tyrant  of  the  west;  he  was  sawn 
asunder  with  a  fish  bone,  and  immediately  the  brightness  of 
Iran  changed  to  gloom.  These  Eastern  heroes,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  die  or  to  be  carried  alive  to  heaven,  generally  suffered 
the  removal  in  the  vigour  of  their  years.  Ganymede,  Oaiiis, 
and  Adonis  were  hurried  off  in  all  their  strength  and  beauty; 
the  premature  death  of  Linus,  the  burthen  of  the  ancient 
lament  of  Greece*,  was  like  that  of  the  Persian  Siamek,  the 
Bithynian  Hylas,  and  the  Egyptian  Maneros.  The  elegy 
called  Maneros*  was  sung  at  Egyptian  banquets,  and  an  effigy 
inclosed  within  a  diminutive  sarcophagus  was  handed  round  to 
remind  the  guests  of  the  brief  tenure  of  existence'.  The  beau- 
tiful Memnon,  too,  perished  in  his  prime;  and  though  his 
reign,  like  that  of  his  reputed  father  Tithonus,  was  protracted 
through  five  generations  of  that  proverbially  long-lived  people 

••  Isis  and  Oiiris,  66.  «>  Isis  and  Osiris,  ch.  xix. 

'  Pans.  ix.  29. 

'  Son  of  "Menes/'  or   "the  Eternal,"  according  to   lablonski,  Oper.  i.  128. 
Herod,  ii.  79. 

'  Herod,  ii.  78.     Plut  Isis  and  Osiris,  17.     Guigniaut,  Bel.  1.  476.  480. 
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the  Etbiopi tuts  (the  A^ofP'*')-  tis  deatli  was  deplored  aa  «n- 
KeasoDable.  With  like  significance  Eoocli,  whose  early  deatli 
was  lamented  at  Iconium*,  lived  306  years,  the  number  of 
the  daja  of  the  solar  year;  a  brief  span  when  compared 
witli  the  longevity  of  his  paLriarchol  kindred ;  and  the  Jewish 
eommcnUitora,  led  by  their  owii  hereditary  theory  of  temporal 
retribution  to  nnderstAnd  an  actual  death,  not  a  bodily  trans- 
lation, explain  the  anomaly  of  the  union  of  piety  with  mis- 
fortune, by  saying  that  Enoch,  though  a  just  and  holy  man, 
was  of  an  unsteady  disposition,  wherefore  God  hastened  his 
death  to  rescue  him  from  degeneracy.  Amphinraus,  son  of 
Apollo  and  favourite  of  heaven,  was  not  allowed  to  "  reach  the 
threshold  of  old  age;"'  like  Achilles  he  was  drawn  fortli  to 
take  part  in  a  slrtiggle  in  which  he  was  to  perish  out  of  tern- 
por&rv  concealment  like  the  hiddeu  gods  of  the  East",  and 
beini;  swallowed  by  the  earth  while  pursued  by  Periclymenus, 
was  made  immortal  by  Zeus.  Acliilles  embraced  the  fatal 
alternative  of  glory,  and  became  "  ami/Atofuf"  and  "  ftivuvBaiia;," 
prorerbially  the  short-lived.  The  heroic  child  of  Ocean's 
daaghter  had  been  plunged  in  the  infernal  Styx  to  make  him 
inTuInerable,  since  the  only  visible  examples  of  inimorlal  exist- 
ence are  those  celestial  beings  which  endure  those  fierce  ele- 
mentid  extremes  in  which  thoy  seem  to  pass  beneath  the  waves 
and  beneath  the  world.  Others  related  bow  Thetis  in  order 
to  destroy  in  her  son  the  mortality  inherited  from  his  human 
fiUher  immersed  hira  alternately  in  fire  and  the  immortalising 
ambrosia',  Just  as  Isis  attempted  to  treat  the  son  of  the  king 

•  Sirph.  BtE.  od  TKnn,     Ewald,  ncKhicble  d.  Volk.  Iirscl,  i.  314. 
'  Hem-OdTii.  II.  2ie. 

•  The  irtjinology  of  Thammui,  >  Semitic  pmbably,  not  an  Fgyplinn  word,  i> 
ob*aire,  bat  he  U  ih*  equivalml  of  the  Sjriati  gnd  Adonis,  whose  diMpppBrance 
(■fsM^ir  i.itm'Ui)  ii  bewailed  by  Ihe  wanen  in  Ezokiel,  liv.  6.  Cnnip.  Ft, 
ilir.  SI ;  at.  39.  Iniah  ilr.  16.  "  Amnion,"  too.  hu  been  iuppoied  lo  hnie  (he 
anw  DManmg   {lui  and  Ontis,  cb.  ii.):    bnt  in    ihii  jnitance  ctplainrd  ripM- 

^^«e  Apsllod.  lii.  IS.  16. 
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of  Byblus*,  ftiid  Ceres  the  son  of  Motnnira".  In  each  instance 
the  ByniboliciJ  purifioation,  signilioant  proLnbly  of  the  sac- 
cession  of  the  sultry  and  pluvial  seasons,  or  of  day  and  night, 
was  unfortunately  interrupted,  and  the  irarnortality  of  the 
initiated  was  loft  incomplete.  The  Thessalian  hero  was 
brought  up  by  the  horso-god  Ciiiron  (the  borse  being  an 
emblem  of  the  waters),  and  was  fed  on  the  entrails  of  lions  and 
bears'".  The  fates  had  decreed  that  Troy  should  not  be  token 
without  the  aid  of  the  jonthfiil  hero,  who  then  in  his  ninth 
year  was,  like  Hercules,  disguised  as  a  female,  called  from  bis 
golden  looks  Pyrrha,  at  the  court  of  King  Lycomedea",  He 
eventually  died  in  Uie  prime  of  lifc,  but  by  no  mortal  band"; 
he  was  slain  by  a  Being  who  in  transcendent  divinity  might  be 
said  to  comprise  and  absorb  the  hero  killed",  since  time  is 
destroyed  only  by  itself,  the  element  by  its  elemental  antitliesis. 
His  ashes  were  consigned  to  an  urn  or  amphora  mode  by 
HephKfltus  and  given  by  Dionysus  to  the  Nereids'*;  and  tlie 
Muses  who  attended  the  funeral  of  Linus  mourned  round  hia 
grave".  The  women  of  EUs  bewailed  his  death  at  evening" 
as  the  Egj'p'^'"'^  moumod  their  Osiris ;  but  their  grief  might 
share  the  consolation  of  the  mourners  for  Lycidaa ; 

"  So  linki  the  daj  lUr  in  tlic  ocean  bed ;" 
Arclinus  sang  in  the  j^thiopis  how  Thetis  snatched  her  hero 
»  riut.  Uia  nnd  Osm>,  18.  '  Apollod.  i,  6. 2.  , 

I"  Pnync  Knighl,  And.  Art.  8.  111.  Hor>«  wtfe  Merificfd  tn  the  Son,  p» 
(ibl;  became  ifae  Area  of  faeiren  were  tuppmcd  to  be  fed  bjr  watery  eihalallanl. 
PIut.deriac.ii.  17.  Porplijr.  de  Antr.  257.  0>Ld,  Pnsl.  i.  3S5.  Ju.lin.  i.  10.  R 
Xenoph.  C;r.  viiL  21S.  rhilostro.!.  V.  A)>.  31.  Herod,  i.  last  cliap.  2  Kingi 
ijdii.  n. 

"  Son  of  Apollo,  Aotiii.  Pain.  vii.  4  ;  alio  of  Croon  (jifii*.),  "  King"  of  Scjrui. 
(Iliad,  ix.  84.)  Ho  wu  Ibo  inme  who  tnmcbeniualf  linrled  ThcicuB  tram  tbo  nek  ; 
for  the  god  of  tbe  onderworld  nr  Nature-Uod  genecBlly  ia  at  ouce  dwlroyer  of  the 
past,  and  parent  or  guardian  of  the  future. 

"  Soph.  PhilocL  3S4. 

■■  Comp.  Paul.  i.  14.    Hind,  xii.  2TS ;  uii.  SG8. 

"  Odyw.  iiiv.  73.     Zoega,  Abhaud.  16.    Tietse*,  Lycopb.  Alei.  273. 
'=  Paul.  ii.  20.     Udyia.  iriv.  BO.  "  Paul,  xi.  23.  2. 
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from  the  funeral  pile,  and  "removed  him"  to  the  enjoyment  of 
■nuuortAlity  at  Leuce,  the  Tauric  Elysium  of  the  earliest  Argo- 
nauis  from  the  Pa^sEean  bay",  where  a  statue  and  temple 
■were  dedicated  to  liim",  and  where  he  wns  supposed  to  be 
manied  to  the  goddess  Helen,  Iphigenia,  Medea,  Leucothea", 
or  Diana,  and  to  share  her  honours. 


QREES    DOCTRINE   OF    APOTHEOSIS    CONTRASTED    WITH    ORIEN- 
TAL  EMANATION, 

The  death  of  the  Deity,  as  understood  by  Orientals,  was  not 
absolnlely  inconsistent  with  his  immortality.  It  was  to  them 
only  a  literal  symbol  of  that  nature,  which,  though  ever  change- 
less as  a  whole,  appears  to  undergo  alternately  revival  and 
decay ;  and  though  the  figure  wa^  liable  to  misconstruotion, 
yet  to  the  sage  who  believed  the  Deity  to  be  ever  spiritually 
entering,  vivifying,  and  ennobling  the  world,  the  supposition  of 
his  death  was  received  only  as  a  deep  mystery,  in  which  tlie 
retiring  God  was  at  once  mortal  ODd  immortal,  mortal  in  his 
temporary  association  with  perishable  natures,  yet  still  the  ever- 
living  being,  such  as  Crislina  announces  himself,  in  his  secret 
eeeence.  The  temporary  decline  of  the  sons  of  light  is  but  an 
episode  in  their  endless  continuity.  As  the  day  and  year  are 
mere  convenient  subdivisions  of  the  infinite,  the  fiery  deaths  of 
Phaethoa  or  Hercules  are  but  breaks  in  the  same  Phoenix 
process  of  perpetual  regeneration  by  whieh  the  spirit  of  Osiris 
lives  for  ever  in  the  succession  of  the  Memphian  Apis'.  Every 
year  witnesses  the  revival  of  Adonis,  and  the  amber  tears  shed 
by  the  HeUades  for  the  premature  death  of  their  brotlier  are  the 

"  Cfcli  fag.  Ed.  DidDl,  p.  5S3.  PhotiuB,  p.  131.  Strab.  i.  4G.  HUller, 
OEcbon.  275.    TmUm,  Ljcophyr.  17*.  788. 

"  F«i*.iii.I9;  uidiii.  24.  "  Stiabo,  xi.  498. 

'  The  tTmboltotl  boll  prcKned  during  a  penod  of  tventj-fiTe  jcan  at  Mempbii. 
■.  a  iil  32T. 
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golden  shower  full  of  prolific  hope,  in  which  Zona  descends 
from  the  brazen  vault  of  heaven  into  the  bosom  of  the  parched 
gronnd'.  But  all  this  would  appear  incomprehensible,  or  as 
"  foolishness,"  to  the  nnleamed  Gre^k.  He  liad  ceased  to  be 
familiar  with  Nature-worship,  and  in  general  was  a  strangOT  to 
the  refinements  of  oriental  allegory.  His  theology  was  not  only 
leee  elevated  hut  less  consistent ;  for  though  his  notions  were 
oil  fBSthetical,  and  his  deity  had  become  humanized,  he  denied 
the  inevitable  inference,  and  would  have  held  the  supposition  of 
dying  utterly  inoompatahle  with  divine  existence.  Hence  the 
Greek  gods,  though  in  mortal  shapes,  were  not  of  mortal 
nature';  the  prerogative  of  exemption  from  death  was  their 
great  distinction,  they  wore  tho  aiawTm,  the  immortals; 


Althongh  tho  popular  belief  assigned  to  them  a  birth  and  a 
beginning,  an  idea  which  philosophers  afterwards  denounced  as 
being  as  irreUgious  as  the  idea  of  their  death',  tliey  were  Jar 
above  all  mortal  infirmities,  and  hved  for  ever  on  uectar  and 
ambrosia  in  the  changeless  heavens'.  If  on  one  occasion  Pliilo 
felt  the  smart  of  the  arrow  of  Alcides,  or  Mars  was  wounded  bf 
Dioraed,  tho  heavenly  ichor  was  soon  stanched ; 

—  The  elherenl  lubttnnce  cloned 
Not  long  divisible — 

and  the  improvement  of  testhetic  art  made  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand  tho  representations  of  tradition.  Herodotus, 
who  when  writing  on  Egypt,  is  often  obhged  to  refer  to  the  90- 


4.  3,  Earth  entrenting  Zeal  to 
<  (Ibwtw.     Laimti,  ioL  i.  819. 


'  IhmSo,  from  A«m(,  dry(f).  Comp.  in  Paus. ).  1 
ntin  upon  her;  oi  from  dhnn,  SanKcil,  to  kill,  when! 
But  the  att«inpt>  to  ucectwa  the  etymology  of  thii  i 
See  Augnit.  Jacob,  "GriechiKbe  Mjtholngie,*'  p.  fi5. 

'  "  Artftiro,  em  inr.,,  8iii  •utfrn,  •^■rriTgi,"  uid  Heradiliu.     Sscntet  wbtB 
"WhWiiQodr'  replied,  "  The  dealhleu  and  eter  nsl."    3lob».  Bel.  KJi 

51.    "  Zfoi  ■;)»>  nfirrn."     A.tiitot.  tielaph.  li.  7.  9.  Bek. 

*  Soph.  (Si.  Colon,  est.  •  Xonoph.  ap.  Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  33. 

■  Find.  Nem.  ri,  8. 
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called  sepulchres  of  die  gods,  is  unwilling  even  to  nome  Osdris  in 
nsfETeoce  to  his  death',  a  reluctance  in  which  Uie  Egypdans 
porlici pitted,  sinco  the  slightest  misapprehensiuD  of  tlie  iigun 
leads  immediately  to  the  most  revolting  absurdities'.  Hence 
the  vanity  of  the  Cretans,  whose  real  fault  was  the  unadvised 
disclosare  of  mysterious  doctrine',  excited  the  ridioule  and 
indignation  of  the  other  Greeks  when  pretending  to  show  the 
sepnlchre  of  Zeus'".  "The  Cretans,"  they  said,  "  were  ever 
liars;  all  this,"  exclaims  Callimachus",  "is  fiction  ;  for  thou, 
O  father,  livest  for  ever."  And  yet  notwithstanding  this 
conviction  of  the  absolute  immortality  of  the  gods,  Greece  itself 
WRS  lidl  of  traditional  and  monumental  traces  of  Nature-worship. 
The  story  of  Oairia  is  reflected  in  that  of  Orpheus  and  Dio- 
ajsoB  Zagreus,  and  perhaps  in  the  legends  of  Ahsyrtus  and 
Felias,  of.^son,  Thyestea,  Meliceites,  Itya,  and  Pelops.  lo  is 
as  the  disconsolate  Isis,  or  Niobe ;  and  Rhea  mourns  her  dis- 
membered lord,  Hj-perion,  and  the  death  of  her  son  Helios, 
drowned  in  the  Eridanus".  The  Titan  gods  had  been  consigned 
to  Tartarus,  and  if  Apollo  and  Dionysus  are  immortal,  they 
hod  died  under  other  names,  as  Orpheue,  Linus,  or  Hyacinthus  ". 
Stories  of  like  meaning  were  particularly  frequent  among  the 
Greek  colonies  of  the  Euxine'*.  Hippolytus  was  in  many 
pUcea  associated  in  divine  honours  with  Apollo";  and,  after  he 
bad  been  torn  in  pieces  like  Osiris,  he  was  restored  to  hfe  by  the 
Peonian  herbs  of  Diana,  and  kept  darkling  in  the  secret  grove 
of  Egeria".  Even  Zeus  deserted  Olympus  to  visit  the  Ethio- 
pians, Apollo   underwent  servitude   to   Admetus";   Theseus, 

'  Hmd-ii.  01.80.132.170. 

•  PfailBRh,  Ini  and  Oiirii,  78,  '  ffiod,  S.  v,  77. 

*■  LtKun.  de  BuriC  p.  3GS.  Clem.  Al.  Protrep.  p.  24.  Fbiloslr.  Soph.  xi. 
f.  SOfk    lacm  8,  Un  tbthi. 

"  VkomSL  Foul  oUi  tho  "prophet"  CalUDuchui.     Ep.  TituB,  i.  12. 

»  Diod.  S.  iii.  57. 

"  PIbl  Ini  4Dd  Ouri»,  36,  CrauiEr,  Sjmb.  i»,  p.  B7.  Cic  de  N.  D.  Creui. 
p.  814,  Bote. 

■*  H&IUr,  ORhmii.  S3S.  "  Comp.  Bnttman,  Ujih.  ii.  U5. 

"  Tiff  ^n.  Tii.  775.  "  Ploto  "  AdwnMtiii."     Iliad,  ii.  1E8. 
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PeirithoiiB,  Hercules,  and  other  heroes,  descended  for  a  time  to 
Hades ;  a  dyiDg  Natnre-god  was  exhibited  in  the  mysteries,  the 
Attio  women  fasted  sitting  on  the  ground  during  the  Thes- 
tnophoria,  and  the  Bieotians  lamented  the  descent  of  Gora- 
FroBerpiua  to  the  shades'". 


§  12- 

THEORY   OF    HEROES. 

Under  these  circumstancea  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the 
early  Greek  poets  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  the  death  of  the 
Nature-god  without  prejudice  to  liis  immortality.  It  did  not 
suit  their  object  to  use  the  resource  employed  afterwards,  as 
when  Plutarch,  relating  the  Osiris  legend,  attempts  to  mediate 
between  incredulity  and  faith,  by  ascribing  the  stories  of  divine 
calamity  to  those  intermediate  beings  of  a  spiritual  kind  who 
had  been  adopted  by  philosophy  from  an  older  theology.  In 
the  popular  mythology  there  were  but  two  kinds  of  beings  among 
whom  dying  divinities  could  be  placed.  Prometheus,  whose 
hard  fate  was  lamented  by  the  Asiatic  tribes  from  Arabia  to 
Bcythia,  had  been  classed  among  Titans.  But  the  Titans  were 
a  race  unfamiliar  to  the  Epic,  and  not  admitting  indefinite 
extension,  so  that  the  most  usual  expedient  was  to  suppose  tha 
eufierer  whose  story  or  tomb  seemed  irreconeilable  with  tits 
attributes  of  divinity  to  have  been  a  hero.  The  Greek  heroes 
and  demi-gods  were  a  class  of  intermediate  beings  in  dimot 
contrast  with  the  emanations  and  incarnations  of  the  East. 
They  had  long  obttdned  an  independent  place  in  mythologyi 
and  were  popularly  supposed  to  bo  deified  public  benefa^ton, 
or  Uie  exalted  spirits  of  good  and  brave  men'.  This  was  in 
virtue  of  the  doctrine  of  Apotheosis.     In  oriental  theory,  the 


'  Pi.  Flul.  d«  Plat  i.  B.     "■«;•* 
Diog.  L.  vii.  69.    Comp,  Plat.  Men 


FrocluB  ia  Plat  Cralji.   Boinon.  eh. 
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uniTersal  Being  descended  into  mortality  witliout  prejudice  to 
liis  iniierent  godhead ;  with  the  Greelt  the  proceeding  appeared 
to  be  reversed,  and  it  was  imagined  that  in  extraordinary  cases 
a  mortal  had  been  elevated  to  superhuman  rank,  approaching 
or  even  rivalling  that  of  a  god.  And  though  it  would  be  wrong 
to  say  that  emaoatloo  is  wlioUy  oriental,  and  personification 
wholly  Greek,  since  in  Indian  as  in  Greek  epos,  gods  act  tlie 
part  of  men,  and  men  reach  India's  heaven',  yet  it  seems  as  if 
the  obscurer  doctrine  had  become  leas  clearly  understood  at  a 
diataaco  from  its  reputed  source,  and  that  in  Greece,  where  the 
epic  system  was  so  much  more  familiar  than  the  religion  of  its 
local  rites,  they  might  almost  be  said  to  be  extinct.  The 
Egyptians  are  said  to  have  paid  no  adoration  to  heroes  in  the 
Greek  sense  of  the  term';  and  the  Theban  priests  ridiculed  the 
^mplicity  of  the  Greek  traveller,  -who,  adopting  in  a  literal 
sense  the  ancestral  character  of  deity,  would  have  made  the 
gods  assume  a  real  place  in  a  mortal  genealogy*.  Both 
systems  affected  to  bring  humanity  into  an  approximation  with  | 
deity  ;  but  the  one  in  a  way  displaying  rather  human  vanity  [ 
ami  ambition  ;  the  other  the  divine  omnipresence  and  conde-i 
scenaion.  When  the  sensuous  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind,, 
rather  than  the  premeditated  device  of  poets  and  sculptors,  had 
hmnaiuzed  the  conception  of  the  gods,  there  would  be  hut  little , 
difficnJiy  in  assigning  a  modified  divinity  to  eminent  personages 
supposed  to  have  once  been  men.  The  doctrine  of  Apotheosis 
was  part  and  parcel  of  Greek  AutbropomoqihJsm ;  but  tlie 
process  in  the  former  case  was  unconsciously  read  backwai'd, 
and  the  humanized  personages  were  popularly  supposed  to  have 
been  distinguished  actors  in  the  heroic  or  golden  age.  The 
poet,  whose  office  consisted  in  describing  the  great  deeds  of  the 
olden  time  (a-fortfioi'  axsa  avSpnv),  filled  up  his  narrative  with 
acts  and  names  whose  real  significance  had  been  forgotten,  but 
which  were,  in  reaUty,  the  gods  as  well  as  ancestors  of  tlie  clana 
reptit«d  to  he  descended  from  them.     The  national  pride  of  the 
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Greeks  was  gratified  by  recolleotiona  of  a  time  when  their 
ancestral  chiefs  had  been  but  little  inferior  to  the  deities  with 
whom  they  were  connected,  and  it  was  truly  euid  that  they 
pilfered  oriental  tbeolo^  in  order  to  fill  up  and  ennoble  the 
suoceesinna  of  their  own  patrinrchdl  history'.  The  earliest  sort 
of  Apotheosis  was  sobstantially  a  limited  euhemerism';  it  woa 
Ml  application  of  the  nsufd  humanizing  procedure  to  bmgs, 
who,  originally  divine,  had  obtained  only  a  subordinate  place  in 
general  estimation,  eillier  through  the  subjugation  or  absorptioD 
of  the  tribes  by  whom  they  were  worshipped,  the  anomalous  and 
scarcely  intelligible  chanLCter  of  their  physical  symbols,  or 
because  their  theological  place  was  already  occupied  uuder  n 
different  name  by  analogous  personifications.  Or  it  may  be 
said  that  Apotheosis  was  a  double  process ;  first,  the  homan- 
izing  a  god,  and  then  the  partial  restoration  of  his  hononn. 
The  story  of  the  Dioscuri,  wliose  original  symbol  was  the  two 
Spartan  poles',  might  be  tiyid  in  two  ways";  it  was  neoessory, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  buried  deities  of  Aphidna  or 
Therapne,  to  introduce  into  their  legend  something  of  hamw 
adventore,  and  the  equihbrium  of  the  conception  was  reatond 
hy  imagining  them  to  have  revived  on  alternate  days,  and  to  h«w 
been  immortalized  by  Zeus'.  Dionysus  and  Herooles  -wem 
bom  into  the  world  of  mortal  mothers  because  they  could  aot, 
as  gods,  have  undergone  the  infirmities  and  suft'erings  impat«d 
to  them,  .ffisoulapius,  too,  the  emanation  of  Apollo  Prean,  fli 
"arch-chemic  sun,"  was  mortal  by  the  mother's  side,  in  otAac 
to  supply  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  story  of  his  having  been 
struck  by  the  bolt  of  Zeus'".  For  the  some  reason  the  majori^ 
of  heroes,  08  Erechtheus,   Cadmus,  lasion,  and  Medea",  are 

'  Diod.  8.  L  23,  at  the  end. 
'  "Ai»««."    Pluiarch  de  Amor.  Prat.  1. 
Wolckw,  Trilogie,  p.  226. 

*  Burip.  Helen.  1S8. 

•  Ilud,  iiL  243.     Odyit  xL  804. 
""  Pbiu.  .ii,  23.     Diod.  S.  it.  71.    dlreiilapius  ei 

(olii  isliTeiueiii.    Uacrub.  Eat.  i.  20. 

"  Miiller,  Onbom.  212.  267.    RcboL  Pind.  OL  xiii 
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more  nearly  catmected  vrith  the  hieratic  or  mystic  religion  than 
with  the  epic,  in  which  they  perform  a  part  inconsistent  with 
(heir  real  character.  Every  case  of  apotheosis  was  presumed 
to  be  exceptional,  indicating  some  preai  pre-eminence  in  Che ' 
person  bo  treated ;  yet  it  would  Lave  puzzled  an  impartial 
Greek  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  merits  of  Hercules  and 
Amphiartuis,  considered  as  mere  men,  and  those  of  Aristides  and 
Epaminoudas ",  or  to  define  the  circumstances  which  exempted' 
the  Jmmortidized  beings  from  the  lot  of  their  fellows.  The' 
tmlli  is,  that  tlie  heroes  whose  real  characiter  was  half  betrayed! 
in  the  attributes  of  Jioi,  ayxi6tBi,  ajid  'nitiSsci,  were  thomselvesj 
divine  beings,  or  Nature-gods.  The  same  notions,  repeated 
and  varied  in  endless  profusion,  became  the  inexhaustible  i 
dramatu  personw  ot  poetry  ;  and  the  multitude  of  idondcal  or| 
analogous  symbols  so  produced  were  a  necessary  roault  of  the 
anmber  of  names  and  predicates  of  the  Deity,  or  of  the  ele- 
menU,  among  the  many  tribes  whose  traditions  contributed  to  ■ 
swell  the  general  mass". 

The  process  which  made  gods  become  men  long  preceded 
that  which  transformed  human  beings  into  gods.  The  latter 
would  perhaps  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  precedent 
snppUed  by  tlie  former.  It  would  te  diflicult  to  imagine  how 
the  Giceks.  who  so  deeply  felt  tlie  eminence  and  superiority  of 
tbnr  gods,  could  have  been  otherwise  induced  to  place  men  on 
tfae  same  level.  Buch  a  proceeding  in  the  earliei'  tjmes  is 
incxcdible ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  admiration,  which  might 
haive  prompted  the  i^otheosis  of  a  cotemporary  benefactor,  was 
in  great  measorc  extinct.  No  local  event  would  have  so  far 
oonfoonded  men's  notions  as  to  create  such  stories,  or  to  give 
tbcm  cnrrency  as  sacred  legend ;  but  if,  among  the  wrecks  of 

"  Pto.  *iu.  2.  2. 

"  Odin  i*  Mid  to  iaie  boroe  12  naiDi!S  among  the  old  Oecmuii,  ud  w  bare  had 
114  namci  bnidei.  Allah  i>  addreewd  in  an  Arnb  hymn  nnder  no  leu  than 
M  IU1«.  Tbe  "nijrioiijmy"  of  oriental  Deitiea  is  nolorioui.  Anwnii  wu  aln 
calird  IphiRrnli.  Urlrnn,  £ln:tn>,  Hc<aK,  &c.  PoaddoD,  Glaucui,  and  Bgeoo; 
Baia,  ('iTmemui,  Laomcilon,  Neleiu,  Adinelua,  Kurj'pyliu,  Polydcginoii,  jic. 
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local  religious  systems,  many  names  and  attributes  were  remem- 
bered for  which  no  room  could  be  found  in  the  general  pantheon, 
the  apotheosis  theory,  reducing  them  to  intermediate  beings 
would  be  the  only  way  of  treating  them.  When,  therefore,  we 
find  among  the  histories  of  heroes  things  properly  belonglBg 
to  gods,  tlie  natural  inference  is  tltat  these  heroes  were  once 
themselves  gods,  subordinated  or  mediatized  only  in  the  arti- 
ficial machinery  of  poets.  The  superhuman  attributes  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Iliad  are  justified  not  merely  by  their  ceiestial 
paiontage,  but  by  circumstantial  evidence  as  to  their  character. 
If,  for  jnetanee,  the  beautiful  son  of  "  Joyface  "  (Charopa),  and 
"Brilliant"  (Aglaia),  shared  with  Hercules  tlie  victory  over 
the  solstitial  lion",  and  was  killed  by  Eurypylus",  it  may  not 
be  unreasonable  to  suspect  that  his  three  ships  may  represent 
the  three  seasons'".  The  beautiful  son  of  Aurora,  alternately 
bright  as  his  brothei  Phteton",  and  dark  as  the  ^Ethiopian, 
who,  like  Adonis,  tinged  the  autumnal  streams  with  his  blood  ", 
waa  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Aeliilles  before  Troy;  but, 
according  to  the  Assyrian  autlior  Damis'",  Memnon  never  went 
to  Troy,  but  died  prematurely  in  Ethiopia ;  he  built  the  astro- 
nomical palace  of  Egbatana'°,  and  was  probably  a  Cushite 
deity,  whose  tomb  accompanied  the  migration  of  liis  worship- 
pers" from  its  original  site  in  the  city  of  lilies,  the  Shushan  of 
Scripture".  The  geography  of  his  travels  is  as  visionary  as 
that  AJeian  plain  whicli  was  the  scene  of  the  wanderings  of 
Bellerophon  ;  and  to  assign  to  him  a  chronology  would  be  as 
vdn  as  to  attempt  to  unravel  the  tissue  of  a  dream,  or  to 
require  a  chemist  to  assay  the  golden  age.     Achilles,  bom  of 

"  PboliM,  Hftich.  p.  47*.  "  Hyg.  F.  113. 

"  Comp.  Diod.S.  i.  11. 

"  Eoatathiui  to  Dimi.  P.  v.  21S,  p.  133.  Virg.  Ma.  i.  4B9.  Pbiloitnt.  lem. 
L  7.     Movsn,  die  Phiniiier,  p.  227. 

'*  Quinl.  Calub.  ii.  666.  •'  Philoitr.  Vit.  Ap.  ri.  4,  p.  231 

»  Cnaz.  B.  ii.  IBl. 

"  AffHiiBidifi  in  Fhotiu,  Bibl.  p.  1S41.   Houh.  44S,  Bek.     Comp.  kbovc 

.  i.  p.  92,  note. 

"  Herod,  v.  63 ;  vii  161.     Sirabo,  it,  728.     Diod.  ii,  22.     Puiu.  ii.  SI. 
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fire  and  water",  of  a  goddess  educated  by  Here'*,  waa  wor- 
sliipped  as  a  god  at  Lence,  in  Taorus,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Gntece,  as  at  Elis  and  in  Laconia"  ;  mythologists  reckoned  no 
less  than  fifty-four  aeemingly  distinct  persons  of  the  name; 
one  of  them,  a  son  of  Earth,  received  Juno  when  fugitive,  and 
restored  her  to  the  arms  of  Zeus  ".  The  divine  ^gis  hangs 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  Homeric  hero^',  his  head  ia  encircled  by 
a  meteoric  glory,  beaming  afar  like  the  beacon  of  a  beleaguered 
city",  the  starry  tresses  of  liis  helmet's  plume"  shining 
brightest  immediately  before  extinction".  In  this  panoply, 
fumished  from  the  armoury  of  heaven,  he  blazes  like  Orion's 
dog,  or  like  the  rising  sun" ;  his  shield,  manufactured  by  the 
Uemiurgus  of  Nature",  is  as  the  moon,  that  pharos  of  the 
seaman";  it  is,  moreover,  a  picture  of  earth  and  heaven,  and 
oD  therein ;  the  luminaries  and  constellations  of  the  one,  the 
stinrng  scenes  and  busy  inhabitants  of  the  otlier".  With 
TJIyssea  we  seem  to  follow  the  sun's  suhtelluric  migration, 
althoDgh  much  of  the  details  of  the  Sisypliid  hero's  course  may 
bespeak  a  real  navigation  of  the  Ephyreans  or  Sisypliids  of 
Corinth".  Ulysses  is  to  tlie  Greeks  what  Hermes  is  to  the 
gods.     His  astuteness  and  eloquence  qualify  him  to  be  spy, 

**  Vinckelmuin,  Dcnkmale,  ex.  p.  104. 

»  Iliad,  nil.  00. 

B  Fau.  iii.  IB,  20.  21 ;  vi.  23.     Pfailoslrat.  Heroic.  19.  11,  p.  T41. 

■  Fbotiiu,  HuKh.  p.  487.     Comp.  Cremt.  8.  iii.  231°. 

"  Analngont  penonngei  being  invcited  with  n  common  lymbal,  for  intCance,  ihe 
tiipad  of  Apollo  ii  given  alio  to  Herculci  and  Dionyiui;  [be  ceMus  to  Hera  u  well 
aa  Aphrodite.  The  Ir^ie  ownen  of  ihe  Mpa  are  Ihe  luperinr  Trind  Zriu,  Athene, 
and  Apollo. 

■■  Iliad,  iTui.  305.  214.  »  Iliad,  lii.  383. 

-  Iliad,  xri.  £00  ;  irii.  201. 

"  Qiad,  xii.  308;  inL  29.  135.  Compare  tbe  oxpreHion  in  (ha  Homeric 
Brmii.Ra.  32,  to  Helioa— " (earfoll;  bia  e;eigEare  Erom  beneath  bitbiacen  helmet" 
^vilta  lUad,  lix.  IS.  MS. 

"  Hepbaslai  (Iliad,  i>.  306;  ivii.  Sd3). 

>•  II.  lii.  374.  "  CichDid,  Vothalle,  i.  p.  297- 

■  '  oJ  >«  Svi^."  Philonr.  Heroic.  19.  14,  p.  T3B.  Eurip.  Cjelop*,  104- 
Paoa.  a  3.  3.     UuUer,  Ujlbol.  Tmnil.  300  >q.      Volcker,  Japetas,  119. 
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^^H  adviser,  tmd  diplomatist.     Hie  contest  wiih  Irus  "Arnaios"** 

^^H  ia  a  draniatic  subdivision  of  himself,  for  he  is  himself  Aries,  or 

^^H  Hermes  Criophoms".  married  to  "  Poh-mele," "  and  father  of 

^^H  FaD ".     His  companions  slaugliter  the  herds  of  Helios,  which 

^^H  Hermes  stole ;  he  marries  Uie  virgin  of  the  Zodiac  in  "  CaUidice' 

^^H  queen   of  Thespotia"';   he  is  the  invincible  wrestler,  nimisr, 

^^H  archer,  and  qaoit  player,  who  outwatches  the  cold  ni^t",  and 

^^H  brings  death  to  Argaa**;  he  wears  tlic  cap  which  Hermes  wore 

^^H  as  conductor  of  the  dead  "  ;  his  sword  being  tlie  golden  wand 

^^H  with  which  he  performs  tlie  office  of  the  god  among  the  darkling 

^^H  Cimmerians    and    Phcenicians,   in   evoking    the   sliades   and 

^^H  dismissing  them  ".     His  retiun  to  Ithica  in  the  disguise  of  an 

^^H  aged  beggar,  clothed  in  stag's  liido",  may  allude  to  the  decreju- 

^^H  tude  and  barrenness  of  winter *",  as  does  the  etjuivocal  predictioii 

^^H  of  his  death  "  from  the  sea,"  "  his  metamorphosis  into  a  horse 

^^^1  by  tlie  sea  nymph  "  Halie,"  "  or  his  murder  with  a  iish  bone  by 

^^H  his  own  son*'.     Agamenmon,  king  of  men,  is  also  king  of 

^^H  "  Odj».  iiiii.  5. 

^^B  "  OdjH.  Ix.  IIT.  433.    Camp.  nxir.  231.     Iliad,  m.  197. 

^^^r  "  Fnrthen.  Ent.  ii.  p.  164,  WeitermanD. 

^^  "  Schol.  Thnocril.  i.  123. 

'^  Sec  ths  "  Telegonias"  of  Eugammon,  Cydi  frag.  Didot,  p.  685. 

"  Odyu.  lir.  476. 

"  Ilii  dog;  HciiDcs-Cj-nocephaliu  being  bimaclT  a  dog.     OdfU.  xx.  14]    the 
inn  of  a  dog,  "  Hjlacidet." 

"  Eiutalhiua  lo  Ilioit,  i.  265.     Mtiller,  ArcliiiDlogie,  S.  416,  p.  SSD.     LTCopbt. 
(iH.703.  711.     lb.  Tietiea. 

"  OdjM.  a.  48,     Ljcopbr.  BS6. 
I  "  OdjM.  liiL  436.    Comp.  iv,  3*5. 

*'  The  ctag  teesaa  to  haie  been   a  lobir  vmblem   (comp,   Virg,    £d.  tS.  481. 

I Hygin.  Fab.  206) ;  but  the  ran  as  connected  witb  the  water  wbieh  altered  tiM  fim 

^^^B  of  AcMon,  1. 1.  Dionyiiu-Uyca  clad  in  a  roe  ikin.    Arittnpb.  Ran.  1211. 

^^H  *'  Odyn.  xi,  134.     Tbe  element  which  may  be  said  either  to  deMioy  the  Sob- 

^^^H  Qoi,  01  to  rescue  bim  and  bring  him  (o  repono. 

^^^H  "  He  wzu  laid  by  lome  to  bare  eoiiinvtd  the  TTujon  liurec,  whicb  olben  awribtj 

^^H  to  the  art  of  Epeioi,  (be  water  carried  of  tbe  Alridie. 

^^^1  "  Ljccpbr,  706.     Kiulnlhiui  lo  Odyan.  xi.  134.     After  death,  if  lie  ever  £ai, 

^^^^B  hii  remaiui  became  omculor  in   il^tolia,  and  he  irai  also  biiried  in  Bpini  md 

^^^1  in  Tuscan;. 
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giods";  his  sceptre,  as  well  as  himself,  receives  divine  bonoars"; 
he  carrier  tlie  gorgon  od  bis  ebield  ",  tind  his  doDuiiioD  would 
be  inconsieient  with  thnt  nscribed  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  to 
Diomedee,  if  it  were  not  in  u  triiusccndental  sense  ideuUoal 
irilh  it  The  compBrieon  of  Agamemnon  with  Zeus,  Ares,  and 
Poseidon,  in  the  Iliad  ",  is  probably  not  a  mere  magniloquent 
figure,  hut  a  eymboUcal  and  monumental  resemblance.  He  is 
described  aa  quarrelsome,  avaricious",  rejoicing  in  carnage'*; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  transmission  of  the  celebrated 
sceptre",  that  magic  staff,  combining  the  wand  of  the  herald 
with  the  warrior's  laoce",  indicates  identity  in  the  character  of 
its  possessors.  The  curse  of  tlte  house  of  Atreus,  like  the  doom 
of  Troy,  was  a  result  of  the  fntal  amour  of  Hermes  and 
Persephone,  repeated  in  tliat  of  MjTtilus  and  Uippodamia,  of 
Helena  and  Paris.  The  golden  lamb  of  Tliyesles  is  the  gift  of 
Hermes,  wltich  bore  Phrixua  through  the  sky",  and  the 
murderous  deed  of  Atreus  is  Winter  destroying  the  offspring  of 
Summer,  giving  them  to  be  food  for  the  prolific  power  which 
produced  them",  bo  that  the  aun  reeoils  in  horror  at  bis  own 
buM",     From  the  dale  of  this  ill-oiuened  b 


"  At(II«,  }:>lir>l>  ttamTffH,"" 

the  avengingFiiry  never  quitted  that  gloomy  Argive  or  Amyclffian 

■■  Ljpcoplir.  Ctuuiilr.  1123.  Tun.  vii.  5.  12;  ii.  40.  6.  Schol.  EuiUith.  (o 
ILii.p.iaT. 

"  Haf.  o.  1.    Slrabo,  nLi.  3.     Diod.  S.  v.  S7. 

*'  Iliad.  iL  38.  "  Iliad,  ii.  478. 

"  Iliad,  i.  122.  171. 

'*  Od,™.  Tiii.  77.  Comp.  Ilifcl,  yiji,  276,  and  Soph,  CEd,  Tyninn.  "Dades 
uadt  rich  bj  grawia." 

••  Iliad,  ii.  102. 

-'  Comp.  PsDi.  V.  27.  5;  x.  40.  S.  Hymn  Hoc.  S30.  Tbo  sword  of  Ulyuei, 
bnl  alM  the  tnd  af  ireMuR  whicti  grew  iota  s.  tree  aTcnhadowing  llyccnK.  Soph. 
BlMln,t23. 

-  Apollod.  L  6.  1.    Kurip.  Orut.  802. 

"  ThjuM,    ••  rAvfim)^!."      11,   ii.   lOU.       Comp.    Hcii.    Works  uiit)    D.    I«3. 
Theot.  114. 
I  ••  Kurip.  Glwtni,  727,      Plnln,  PoUtitua,  269.     Pholii,  Bill.  721. 

*'  iEMhjI.  Again.  Bolbf,  1387. 

k. 
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palace"*,  which  the  inspiredCaaHBiidra  pronounced  to  be  a  reekiiig 
charoel- house,  hated  by  the  gods,  uudietiuguishable  from  the 
dungeons  of  hell.  The  Cthoniao  nature  of  its  vindictive  and 
licentious  master"  who  lavished  his  caresses  on  every  ChryBeia", 
mode  him  appear  under  anotlier  aspect  as  himself  a  victim 
whose  doom  was  justly  ratified  by  heaven",  though  he  might  at 
the  eame  time  justly  plead  that  the  fault  was  not  in  him,  but  in 
the  inevitable  decree  of  Zeus".  Having  sacked  Troy  about 
the  setting  of  the  Pleiades"  he  was  liimself  murdered  in  the 
bloody  bath  prepared  by  Clyttemnestra"',  on  the  I3th  of 
Gameleon",  or  the  winter  solstice,  his  infant  son  being  in  the 
meantime  preserved  at  Delphi,  under  the  care  of  the  Fhooian 
"  Strophius."  or  the  solstice  personified ;  and  though  it  be 
difficult  to  conceive  a  grander  description  of  the  rising  sun  than 
that  of  Achilles  appearing  at  early  dawn  on  the  ocean  verge", 
looking  terribly  beneath  the  eyehds  (of  the  mom) ",  and  robing 
himself  in  armour  of  light  supplied  by  the  sea  goddess,  while 
Agamemnon,  the  "victim  of  destiny,"  remains  recumbent  in 
his  presence";  the  setting  luminary  is  with  equal  beauty 
depicted  in  the  imagery  of  ^schylus,  its  sinking  ilirough  the 


Orcltoni.   313.     "n»xfA^>  I-^ 

nii.T.J«."    Soph.   Eleclr.  10. 

"conicionB  of  manj  a  parricide." 

SKh}].  Agaffl.  Bothe,  976  iq. 

It  Qadfi,  or  Zeru  Areioi.    Comp.  Euiuih.  to  Uiid, 
riitoph.  Ebu.  1120. 


.e  of  fiiU  n 


The  maiuion 
1177.  1195. 

"  Whether  called  Hermei,  oi 
ii.  26.     .»MhyL  Chiipph.  1. 

*'  Agwn.  Bolhe,  1327. 

"  Ibid.  1321. 1373.  mo. 

"  Iliad,  lit  BO. 

"  lb.  732.     t.  e.  the  Dutumiul  eqainox,  &t  the 
others,  at  ihc  Temal   equinox  or   12th  Tbargelioi 
p.  167.     Stanley  to   Again.  831.)      The  lire,   "  Noi  ei 
hrho,"  Kemi  Irantlaled  Terbatim  from  the  Lilile  Iliad, 

"  IThe  w»Te  made  ruddy  by  the  letting  lur.  Comp,  Frag,  ^srhyl.  Prom. 
SolQt  Didot,  p.  87  i  and  Wclclter-*  Trilogie,  p,  38.  The  «ory  of  the  murdered  nui 
and  the  murderouB  moon  would  Kern  lo  be  rerened  in  the  flight  of  Dictynna  from 
Hinoi.  (Hoeck,  KreU,  ii.  170.)  Uinos,  while  in  the  bath  of  Cocalni,  auOen  the 
bte  of  Agamemnon. 

••  Soph.  Klcelni,  Schol.  276.  '"  Iliad,  xix.  1.  40, 

"  Iliad,  lii.  17.  "  Ibid.  ..  n.  63.  77. 80.  S8. 
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embroidered  clouds  into  the  empurpled  ocean  being  represented 
by  the  victorious  monarch  walking  over  tbe  gorgeous  tapestry 
supplied  by  Ocean's  inexbausdble  profusion"  on  his  way  to 
the  treacberouB  bath  about  to  be  dyed  with  bis  blood. 

The  gods  had  sworn  that  the  death  of  Agamemnon  should 
be  tbe  signal  for  the  return  of  his  eon",  that  far  renowned 
"  man  of  the  hills,"  "  the  H)'perion  descended  from  Agamem- 
non", as  Apollo  from  Zeus".  His  return  is  part  of  tbe 
neceasary  revolution  of  the  year,  of  the  healing  operation  of 
time";  his  murder  of  his  mother  is  day  destroying  night,  or 
sommer  winter";  life  overcoming  death'";  bis  marriage  to 
Hennione"  denotes  his  reconciliation  with  tbe  Fury  who  perse- 
cuted him,  and  upon  tlie  bite  of  tbe  autumnal  serpent"  ensues 
tbe  stony  death  of  Nature  which  he  meets  at  Delphi.  He  was 
said  to  be  buried  in  many  other  places,  as  at  Trcezene,  in 
Arcadia",  in  Thrace'*,  even  at  Aricia,  in  Italy",  and  it  might 
be  a  reasonable  subject  of  astonisUment  how  a  mere  Acbfean 
prince  could  be  simultaneously  present  at  so  many  distant 
localities,  at  Rhegium",  in  Macedonia",  Eubaea",  Tnuris", 
Leebos**,  Athens'",  and  Bffiotia,  unless  an  explanation  be  found 
in  Lbo  revolutions  of  tbe  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  migrations  of 

"  Agam.  66i,  Boiitt. 

"  .SjchyL  AgBDi.  1186.  1176,  Bothe. 

''  "  OreOM."  Comp.  Oija.  i.  30.  209 ;  li.  459 ;  i.  t.  th«  un  rinng  fiam  be- 
hind Ihe  hilli  lo  eod  Ibe  retgn  of  du-knen.  Comp,  Soph.  £l«tn,  IT.  S9.  TG.  8S. 
ess.  em.    MKhjl  Chiloph.  Ses.  hoi,  Bothe. 

"  Pao».  i.  is.  *.  "  Apollod.  i.  7.  3.  6. 

"  Soph.  ElMtra,  ITS.  1T6.  He  wu  not  " •mj.rj.*.*,'  ■' without  tropiti," 
Comp.  Ilkd,  ii.  296. 

"  ClflniuieMis,  i.  g.  Leda,  Latona,  Leto;  called  bj  Cauandn,  ■  "caging  dam 
aThclL"     SicbjL  Again.  BoUie,  1121. 

-  BchoL  Boph.  Electr.  62. 

•'  Demetcr  Blinnyi,  worshipped  at  Hennione. 

"  TietK*  10  Lfcopbr.  1374. 

"  Paul  iL  SI.  11.     SchoL  Knrip.  Ore.!.  184T. 

•■  Stfabo,  liiL  1.  "  Serr.  «n.  ii.  116. 

•■  HOUer,  Dor.  1.  ■'  StraK  ii-  434. 

"  Sliabo,  1. 1.  "  LjrGDplir.  1332. 

•*  aaioL  Lfcopbt.  13T3.  •■  OdjTH.  iii.  306. 
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the  ^oliftD  imd  Aohsean  tribea  who  worshipped  them**.  His 
sister  Iphigenia  was  well  known  to  bo  identical  with  the  goddeM 
she  sensed,  or  Ui  whom  she  wns  sacrificed'" ;  and  when  made  a 
child  of  Helena  hy  Those^iB'",  she  might  be  considered  as 
identical  with  the  Helena  married  to  the  im mortal! zed  Achilles 
at  Leuce",  fitly  mated  aa  two  kindred  powers  in  league  to 
destroy  mankind"".  Helen,  the  t-ause  of  universal  love  and 
universal  strife*',  who  weaves  the  tissue  of  war"  aa  well  as  the 
spell  of  beauty,  who,  as  daughter  of  Ledii  or  Nemesis",  may 
either  bo  that  child  of  night  who  first  threw  tlie  apple  of 
discord  among  tlie  gods'"',  or  the  daughter  of  Leto,  to  whom 
she  is  compared  by  Homer"",  passed  through  a  succession  of 
events  and  alhauees"",  which,  liad  she  been  moital,  -wonld 
have  ill  qualified  her  to  be  the  reward  of  Aeliilles  in  the  islands 
of  the  blest.  But  she  was  in  reality  the  immortal  offspring  of 
Zeus  or  of  Aplirodite'",  worshipped  aa  ArteniiB  in  Rhodes  and 
Sparta "",  nominally  perishing  in  the  arms  of  Thetis'",  and 
fanned  at  Therapue,  but  really  continuing  to  circle  in  the 
heaven  os  the  moon'°°,  conceived  by  early  theology  to  have 

•■  tTKhold,  OcKhiebls  dea  Troj.  Kriqtel,  p,  1B2  ;  and  U'lUler,  Orcbom.  p.  SO^ 
laic  edit. 

"  Pbiu.  i.  41  and  43;  ii.  36.     Hnych.  iL  85. 

"  TicWe*  lo  Ljcophr.  103. 

•■  Faui.  iii.  IS.  II.     Tielui  to  Ljcophr.  IS3. 

-  HUller'i  Greek  Litleret  p.  fl». 

"  Comp.  MKhji.  Agam.  1410,  V»el] 

"  The  latUr  Bccorduig  to  ibe  Cvpria  of  SlAainns, 
the  wai  called  n  daughter  of  Helios  {I'tol.  Hepbseat. 
tiiDM  of  OManiifc    (Sihol.  Find.  Nem-  «.  160.) 

"•  He*.  Theog.  225. 

'"  OdjM.  iT.  122.    Comp.  Iliad,  iii.  IGS.  164. 

'"  Hence  called  <-i>Ta>ii>r;ii,  "  the  bride  of  G'e." 

'"  Plol.  Hepbmit.  lib.  1,  in  Phot.  B 

""  Herod,  vi.  61.     Paul.  iii.  IB.  10,  '"  Fhotini,  ub.  iBp. 

""  Arlemis-Hecnte,  or  "Selene;"  changing  into  the  coireUted  fomu  ClvtaiD' 
BUln,  IphijfeniB,  and  Uedca,  &c.  (ftchol.  Ljcophr.  143.  174.)  Fhotim,  nb.  i. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  comparing  her  to  a  dog  (tltnd,  iiL  ISO;  Ti.344.S66);  and 
the  itor^  of  her  being  rtolen  when  d.incing  in  the  temple  of  Diana.  PlDtarch, 
Thei.  31.  Hence,  loo,  Meneliua  dragged  his  uiifiiithful  n-ife  oat  of  Troj  bj  tbe 
Aair.    Enrip.  Helen.  118. 


•"  Iliad,  iii.  1 2T. 
I,  Athenie,  viii.  334.     Sometin 
n  PhotiiK,  247  or  480)  ;  >oni 


Ljcoplir. 
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sprung  with  the  sun  out  of  a  cosmical  egg""  engendered  by  the 
fimereal  swan  "",  m  that  she  wns  naturally  a  common  object  of 
pursuit  to  the  Bolar  heroes  of  tlie  Iliad,  and,  without  effort,  was 
able  to  raimic  the  voices  of  all  their  several  wives"".  Her 
capture,  commonly  attributed  to  Paris,  whom  she  followed  "  as 
a  god,"'"  was  in  reality  performed  long  before  by  his  father, 
Uie  ilhyphalho  Hermes'",  who  "emrrapped  her  in  the  folds  of 
SEther,"  "'  and  the  discreponoics  in  the  legend  were  reconciled 
by  the  story  of  the  phantom  made  by  Here  by  lielp  of  Uranus 
ID  the  skiey  chambers'"'  supposed  to  have  been  carried  by  the 
adulterer  to  Troy,  while  the  real  Helen  was  concealed  in  the 
KTnote  fastnesses  of  the  Nature-god"*,  or,  as  Euripides 
intimates,  in  Hades'",  Electra,  "  tlie  brilliant,"  in  reaUty 
rfttiea  the  Btemness  of  her  immortal  sister'",  though  usually 
wewing  a  milder  aspect  when  the  lunar  offspring  of  Oceanus 
md  TetLys'",  the  Pleiad  daughter  of  Atlas,  consort  of  Zeus, 
and  mother  of  the  Cabin,  or  of  Hamionia  and  Dardonua"*, 
«cta  the  part  of  human  mourner  in  a  Greek  drama.  She  keeps 
*igil  while  all  others  sioep"*,  and  her  favourite  is  the  motunful 
bird,  "  Jove's  harbinger,"  who  nightly  bewailsthefateof  Ilys'". 
Seated  before  the  door  of  Persephone '",  she  waits  her  brother 
who  loves  yet  comes  not,  who,  though  always  wishing  to  arrive 


Plaurch,  Qu.  Sjmp.  ii.  3. 12. 

Bnrip.  Belens,  20.     The  swar 

of  Lcda  ;  iwani  drsir  Apolli 

Clliniiian  emblem. 


1   ciiglp, 


was  rctcucd  in  the 
il  -iniong  ihs  Hjp»r- 
oihe) ;  ID  (hurt,  [he 


■■  («»cllyIProm.  77 
J.  FlaL  Phsedo,  p.  85. 

"■  Odjru.  W,  2T9,  "•  Flol.  Hephmsl.  v.  lUpr. 

'"  Piiain,  Apfillg  Fmp«iiu. 

•"  Fast,  W.  80.  2.     Burip,  Bdeo  41. 

'"  Cocip.  Iliad,  xiv.  166. 

'"  Pnteu.     Herod,  ii.  112.     Tant.  iii,  IB.     MUller,  Or.  Litt  SOI. 

'"  The  |ialuo  of  "  ThecwljniEnui."  Helemi,  t,  89 ;  i.  «.  of  Biuirii  or  Omris  (ib. 
1S5),  Ai  ^jptiui  god  of  the  d«d ;  ihc  palnce  of  MencUiua  iunng  prubabl;  the 
HBO  nxaniDg.    (Iliad,  iii.  233,     Odjw.  iv.  2.) 

"*  Coop,  Soph.  BiMtr.  1020. 1023. 

■"  ApoUod.  i.  2.  2.  "■  Hch«l,  ApoHon.  i.  816. 

'"  Si^h.  Blcetr.  93.  105.  18^.  ""  Ibid,  v.  147. 


'  Ibid.  T.  iin. 
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at  bis  joumey's  end,  nev&r  seema  to  fulfil  the  wish'",  while 
the  untiatuml  mother,  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  her  hns- 
band's  death  as  a  featlval  to  the  presGrving  gods'",  threatens  to 
banish  the  baffled  nioiimer  to  the  "  sunlesB  cavern,""*  to  veep 
among  the  dead. 

Thus  were  the  horrors  of  tragedy  developed  out  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  elements,  when  superstition,  viewing  all  things 
through  a  gloomy  medium,  made  Nature  herself  seem  unnatoial 
and  cruel.  The  legends  of  Thebes  commence  with  an  array  of 
evidently  physical  names  in  Cthonius,  Hyperenor,  Pelorus,  and 
Oudceua,  the  Sparti  of  Cadmus.  Labdacus,  son  of  Polydorus 
by  Nyoteis,  daughter  of  Cthonius,  was  confided  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  Nyeteua  (night),  who  in  spring  surrendered  to  him  the 
sovereignty  of  Thebes,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
gave  up  his  ward  to  his  brother  Lycus  (day),  yet  received  him 
back  again  by  survivorship'".  The  guardianship  of  Lycns  and 
Nycteus  was  followed  by  that  of  Zetiius  and  Amphion'", 
sons  of  the  Corinthian  Epopeus'",  or  that  of  Zeus'",  whom 
Miiller  chooses  to  treat  as  emblems  of  a  new  heroic  dynaaty, 
distinct  from  the  Cadmeao,  hke  Ion  among  the  Attic  Eredi- 
theidfe.  Cadmus"",  Labdncus,  and  Loins,  ore  named  as  sao- 
cessively  under  guardianship  of  these  "  Polemarchs,"  probably 
in  a  sense  not  unhke  that  in  which  Erecbtheus  was  ward  of 
Atliene,  or  else  Labdacus  and  Loius,  as  Cthouian  emblems,  are 
expelled  by  the  symbols  of  day  "",  Labdacus  suffering  the  fate 
of  Pentheus  as  adversary  of  Dionysus,  from  whom  (oa  from 
Polydorus)  he  might  be  considered  as  descended ;  while  hia 
twin  successors,  bom  at  Eleuthene  (Dionysus,  too,  was  called 
the  Liberator),  less  involved  in  the  humanizing  imagery  found 
necessary  to  interpret  the  symbols  of  a  Cthonian  or  dying  power. 


I.  lee. 


'"  MiiUw,  OrcLom.  222»q. 
"■  ni«d,  iii.  277;  «iv.  845.     Ody...  x 
Buropi,  LyDcstu,  Oxjiiu,  &«.    Finil.  01.  il 

'■  p»iu.  il  8.  a.  "• 

""  Comp.  Apollod.  ill  G.  5. 


"  Ibid.  V.  2. 
'  AfMod.  i 


.  G.  C.     Pan*,  ix.  5.  2. 


23.    HTmn  to  Cerei,  62.    Comp. 

.    N™.  1.117. 

-ccjdea,  in  ScIidI.  ApoUon.  L  730. 
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received  from  Hermes  the  seven- stringed  lyre  (of  ApoUo),  and 
built  with  it  tlie  woUs  of  Thebes'"'.  Amphion  killed  Apollo 
rn  llie  person  of  Lycus,  and  again  ApoUo  killed  Zelhus  and 
Amphion"',  yet  revived  in  a  new  Amphion.  TJie  reign  of 
Laius  was  sncceeded  by  tliat  of  (Edipus,  who,  edacated  on  the 
wintry  Cithsron,  the  birtliplace,  as  it  were,  of  the  eun '",  was 
adopted  and  brought  up  by  Polyhua"*,  and  became  the 
Feridoon  of  Corinlh.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  other  solar 
powers"*,  a  question  arose  as  to  his  legitimacy.  Alarmed  by 
ilie  oracle  which  threatened  bim  with  incest  and  parricide,  he 
fled  from  his  birthplace,  measuring  his  course  by  the  stare ;  and 
tfarougb  an  unforeseen  coincidence,  meeting  Laius  in  the  height 
of  mmmer  at  the  earth's  centre  Delphi,  the  murder  of  his 
fiuher  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  Greek 
Rolsiitial  year  by  its  successor,  as  the  Sphynx,  too,  was  fated  to 
die  when  her  riddle  had  been  solved  by  the  arch  interpreter 
Time.  Nature  is  both  mother  and  mfc  of  the  sun  or  year  god, 
as  she  was  also  wife  of  his  predecessor ;  and  (Edipus,  the  sport 
of  destiny,  whose  faults  were  "  rather  suffered  than  com- 
mitted,""" more  than  atoned  for  his  misdeeds  by  his  misfor- 
tanes'";  he  was  banished  from  Thebes,  like  his  predecessor 
Cadmoa"*,  without  compunction,  for  the  new  year  brings  with 
it  new  ideaa  and  hopes,  and  no  one  has  a  word  to  say  for  tJie 
detention  of  the  old'".  The  exiled  parent  prognosticated  his 
revenge  in  the  fratricide  of  the  new  candidates  for  tlie  empire 
of  the  aky'",  but  was  obliged  to  follow  the  fortune  of  the  past, 

"*  The  Coimai. 

"■  BTgin.  Pub,  e.     Far  time  deiu 

"•  rxhoia.  Vgrhnil.  i.  1B2. 

***  Plulanh,  lib  and  OtiHi,  S4. 

■"  (Ed.  Colon.  139.  '»  In  SjnceUai. 

■■  (Bd.  Colon.  4i8. 

'"  Comp,  >.  SBl.  Tbere  imini  a  cnrianB  analogy  betwern  tbo  lame  (Edipoi  and 
lb*  Imihb  Joaib  ;  it  had  been  cuilomniy  fit  the  luria  of  (Edipus  to  preteol  a  put  of 
each  Hcrifice  l"mw*fx'i  lurian")  to  iheir  fither:  on  one  Dcauion  they  «ent  [he  hip 
■BMead  of  the  thoulder ;  (Edipui  enmged  at  thi)  luppoted  attempt  to  deceJTc  hii 
nidked  the  cuth  which  cuuied  the  deitniclian  of  hit  sons.     {Schol.  (Ed. 

1.  mil.) 

VOL.  [I. 


Comp.  Orid.  Mel.  ri.  371. 
**  Pluto  or  Hermea  Clhonini. 
■  (Ed.  Colon.  267.  526. 
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for  he  carried  in  his  *'BwolIen  feet"  the  same  distemperatore 
which  infected  Eurydice,  Hercules,  anil  Philocletes '",  the  wound 
of  Nycteus  and  Epopeus'",  of  Thersites,  and  of  Ulysses"". 
Time  may  be  imagined  either  eib  advancing  with  uncoDquerabie 
footsteps,  like  Hercules,  Perseus,  or  Jason  with  his  one 
BBudal ;  or,  as  njaimed  and  halting,  oTerthrown  either  by  a 
rival,  or  by  some  failing,  exhaustion,  or  violence  of  his  own, 
bringing  hia  career  to  a  conclusion.  In  tlie  darkening  days  of 
autumn,  CEdipus  becomes  blind  llirough  the  contrivance  of  the 
goda'**,  and  a  mere  shadow  of  himself'*'  is  n  personification 
similar  to  hia  adopted  father'",  when  consigned  to  his  grave  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Demeter  at  Eteonus'",  or  when,  according  to 
the  Attic  poets,  he  found  a  divinely-appointtid  grave  at  Colonoa 
in  Attica,  near  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidoii,  the  brazen  throBhold 
of  the  shades'". 


END    OF   THE    APOTHEOSIS    THEORY. 

The  apotheosis  of  heroes  was  effected  by  means  as  excepUoaal 
and  extraordinary  as  the  circumstances  of  their  lives.  They 
were  often  said  not  to  die,  b»t  to  be  translated.  Tlio  expression 
used  in  such  cases  by  Greek  writers  is  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  the  histories  of  Enoch  and  Elijah ;  "  he  was  not," 

'"  Aa  olio  Talua,  Acriiim.  and  njiciiilhni.  Apollnd.  i.  9.  2fl;  iL  4.  i.  Any- 
tbing  Hnkened,  hat  not  utterly  dotmjed,  might  be  nud  to  be  lune.  Comp.  Hieab, 
ch.  It.  S.  Hence  lameaeu  waa  an  Bltribut?  at  tbo  jear  god,  at  in  the  in>Uiic«>  of 
Hupocnteg,  Heplixstng,  Fnbpmon  the  lune  Argonaut  (Ap.  Bh.  i.  S04),  Podaliriui, 
"weak  fiwted,"  and  nuf  we  not  add  "Ancui"  Martini,  the  feeble  un  of  itia  god 
of  the  Snt  month,  and  Jacob  wbo  bolted  at  "Peniel,"  1. 1.  ligbl  of  Qodt 

'"  Paul  ii.  0.  2.  "  Odjit  lii.  3B1.  460. 

'■'  Kur.  Phien.  BTl.  '"  (Ed.  Colon.  110. 

"*  Poly bui,  i.  g.  Poljincliu,  Hermei-CtbDiuui.  Compuc  ibe  iheep  of  (Edipiu. 
He«.  Woriu,  163. 

'"  H'dller,  Onhom.  223. 

'■'  Soph,  <Ed.  Colon.  CS.  1C90. 
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"  he  ceased  Ui  be  among  men,"  or  "  was  removed  to  the  gods," ' 
mefuing,  as  ibe  writer  of  the  Epislle  to  the  Hebrews  explains, 
Uiac  auch  beings  were  transferred  to  heaven  without  dying*; 
Gnnjrmede  and  Clitos  are  Homeric  instances  of  this  kind'; 
Amphiaraus  becomes  divine  when  swallowed  by  the  earth,  Ino 
by  leaping  into  the  sea.  Yet  the  Greeks  knew  that  everything 
bumnn  must  die',  nor  had  they  in  genend  any  very  exalted 
conoeptioD  of  an  existence  beyond  tlie  grave.  "Oxen  and 
»he^,"  says  Achilles*,  "may  be  taken  aa  spoil,  imd  by  the 
strong  arm  we  may  get  tripods  and  horses,  but  man's  spirit 
CBimot  be  arrested  or  recalled  when  once  it  has  passed  the 
boandary  of  his  lips."  The  Greeks  thought,  like  the  author  of 
Eoolesiastfis*,  "  that  a  living  dog  is  preferable  to  a  dead  bon." 
X>etttb  was  the  end  of  human  action  if  not  of  human  liope ; 
Jove  Mmself  conld  do  no  more  tlinn  bury  his  Lyeian  offspring 
Sorpedon',  nor  could  the  muse  reanimate  "  her  enchtinting 
■OD."  To  exist  beyond  the  grave  otherwise  than  as  a  shade  in 
Hades  was  in  general  as  ijupossible  for  a  mortal,  as  to  die  was 
iirecon  oil  able  with  tlie  notion  of  a  god.  To  reconcile  ttiis  belief 
with  the  theory  of  Apotheosis,  it  therefore  became  necessary  to 
imagine  a  distinct  class  of  beings  whose  fate  was  different  from 
tiiat  of  common  men.  Some  hEToos,  as  Perseus,  were  not 
admitted  to  have  even  died  at  all';  this  was  also  the  case  with 
Menelans,  who  was  more  than  a  more  hero  at  Therapne";  and 
irilh  Diomed.  the  originally  Thracian  god  worshipped  at 
A^yripa,  Metapontum,  and  Thurii'".  Others,  as  Achilles, 
were  ntrionsly  stated  as  having  suffered  death  or  escaped  it ; 
■nd  Heaiod  seems  to  have  felt  a  difficulty  similar  to  that  of 
Herodotus  when  he  adopts  tlio  same  obvious  plan  of  explana- 
tion" by  distinguisliing  the  heroes  into  two  classes,  one  of 


'  ■•  Ei  *>t(Mri„  at,'  or  "  „^>,rtnr 

Taylor's  Role  to  Ly.iM,  p.  OC.     Diod,  3i 

(vding,  IT.  3S.  p.  S81°.    Puns.  i.  3 

2.     Philotlnit.  V.A.  827.     ApoUoi  ii.  8.  1 

»  Ch-ii-B. 

'  Hind,  XX.  233.    Odju.  it.  3G0, 

•  Odjii.  ui.  236.     Comp.  iv,  78. 

>  Iliad,  ii.  40«. 

•  Ch,  i..  4. 

'  Iliad,  xri.  674. 

•  Bood.  Ti.  G3. 

•  iMcrat.  Helen.  Bnc  ch.  rxrii. 

»8e)M>LPmd.  Nem.  10.  12. 

•'  Qetod.  a  44,  >t  tb«  mi. 
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whom  had  foUen  before  Thebes  or  Troy,  and  those  others  whom 
Zeus  had  at  once  transferred  to  an  immortal  colony  far  away 
in  tlie  islands  of  the  blessed".  The  heroes  whom  llic  Greeks 
were  taught  to  venerate"  were  not  the  souls  or  shadows 
diamisBed  to  Hades,  but  the  "  airroi,""  the  brave  and  good  in 
then:  human  forms,  whose  apotlieosis  was  in  general  not  thB 
resuscitation  of  the  dead,  but  the  transfer  of  the  hving"  to  a 
distant  though  earthly  Elysium,  just  as  Ulysses  by  accepting 
the  ofifers  of  Calypso  might  have  conlinued  to  banquet  wili 
her  for  ever  on  ambrosia".  "Dearest  Hannodius,"  said  the 
popular  melody,  "  thou  art  not  surely  dead  ;  they  say  ihou  art 
in  the  islands  of  the  blessed  along  with  the  swift-footed 
Achilles,  and  Diomed,  son  of  Tydeus."  Yet  with  perhaps 
natural  inconsistency,  the  notion  of  heroes  was  often  confounded 
with  that  of  the  ghostly  demons  or  genii  supposed  to  dispeitEe 
wealth";  and  atiU  more  inconsistent  vas  the  feeling  which 
induced  each  country  to  secure  the  bones  or  rehcs  of  its 
deceased  heroes  as  pledges  of  abundance,  security,  and  victory  '*. 
Contradiction  was  inevitable,  because  the  whole  doctrine  was 
founded  on  a  misconception  or  inversion  of  the  truth  ;  and  as 
the  Greeks  believed  many  ritea  and  customs  wliich  they  derived 
from  foreigners  to  have  been  invented  and  communicated  by 
themselves  lo  their  real  authors,  so  gods  transformed  into 
legendary  men  were  to  thenn  no  other  tlian  their  follow  country- 
men elevated  into  gods.  Apotheosis  was  rather  an  esogeticol 
expedient  than  a  consistent  tlieory  ;  it  was  practically  renounced 
or  explained  away  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  Had  it  been 
implicitly  or  unreservedly  received,   there   is   no   conceivable 

I  reason  why  the  great  men  of  historical  times  should  not  have 
sboied  the  honours  of  the  demigods  of  antiquity.  But  the 
28 


I'  Worki,  ISe. 


"  OdjM. 
"  OdjH.  T.  136. 
■  Herod,  i  OS.     Faua.  iii 
281.    Cteni.  Sfuib.  iii.  734. 
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J8.    Oomp.  Boltiger'i  Idem,  vol.  i. 
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ICruie  Bg«  hftd  properly  ceased  with  the  elemental  war  of  i 
Troy";  and  it  was  rather  national  vanity  than  religious  faith  f 
which  placed  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  in  company  wiUi 
Achilles  and  Diomed.  The  date  of  a  proceeding  so  contrary  to 
nil  ordinary  experience  should,  like  the  Egyptian"  dynaBtiea  of 
gods,"  be  thrown  bock  to  a  period  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  to  i 
the  mythical  golden  age,  when  "  men  were  better  and  nearer  to 
heaven."'"  The  days  of  real  ajHithcosis  had  long  passed,  never  1 
Ui  retiiro,  when  Fuusanias,  judiciously  di scrim ina ting  between  | 
the  well-established  claims  of  Hercules,  Polydeuces,  and  Castor,  ' 
and  the  modem  e:cce33  of  contemptible  adulation  which  would  . 
itAff  an  Augustus  or  a  CBesar,  feelingly  deplored  the  credulity  i 
and  degeneracy  of  his  age".  "  No  glorious  or  durable  promo- 
tion was  any  longer  to  be  found,  nor  was  any  one  enrolled 
among  the  gods  except  those  who  presumptuously  assumed  the 
name  among  their  vain  titles,  and  whose  arrogance  was  met  by ' 
the  obeeqaioua  flattery  of  their  dependents."  But  the  divinity 
which  fiattery  or  fear  ascribed  to  cotemporary  men  was  soon 
forgotten  when  the  family  or  friends  of  the  dead  were  no  more, 
and  never  obtained  an  established  place  in  general  belief.  "  If 
any  man,"  says  Plutarch,  "elatel  by  arrogance  has  claimed 
the  attributes  of  a  god,  his  credit  baa  ever  been  hut  short,  and 
he  has  then  been  ignominiously  driven  out  of  the  temples  he 
desecrated.  Of  this  brief  and  uncertain  kind  were  the  honours 
paid  to  Hephieation,  to  Alexander,  and  to  the  CECsars ;  for,  in 
tmih.  offerings  and  prayers  were  not  made  to  them  but  to  their 
descendants,  and  to  the  tyrant  ruler  or  tyrant  opinion  of  the 
day.""  Notwithstanding  the  antliiopistic  descriptions  of  poets, 
the  Greeks,  like  the  Egyptians,  possessed  too  keen  a  sense  of 
propriety  aa  well  as  too  deep  a  veneration  for  their  deities, 
seriously  to  confound  tlie  human  with  the  divine.  Pindar  was 
not  misled  by  the  cant  of  honorific  praise  to  forget  the  wide 

"  Cltomrdei  wnt  prDnonnccd  by  the  Dracle  Llie  bit  of  the  heron.     Pant.  vi.  S. 
PhiJolDgiial  Miueuin,  i,  p.  74.     Owoi.  8.  iu.  712. 
••  PUw,  Phileh.  p.  16.  "  Paul.  liii.  2. 
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difference,  "  the  insuperable  line,"  intervening  between  man  and 
God.  The  nisdom  of  moderation,  which  he  impresses  as  the 
legitimate  inference  of  eelf-study  upon  a  being  vrho 

"  S«T.|  mrm  ^TfU  Itr,"  " 

was  little  consistent  with  the  vain  ambition  which  would  aspire 
to  be  a  Zeua;  mortal  things,  he  tclla  us,  should  conteot  mortal 
men"  ;  the  pillara  of  Hercules  are  the  extreme  limit  of  human 
enterprise";  and  without,  indeed,  abandoning  the  ennobling 
claim  to  spiritual  affinity  with  higher  natures",  we  should 
remember  wo  are  not  yet  qualified  to  tread  heaven's  vault".  In 
Euhemerism  Greek  imtbropomorphism  and  apotheosis  were 
carried  to  their  absurd  extreme,  and  it  was  only  a  just  retaliation 
that  the  same  derogatory  construction  which  the  Greeks  had 
placed  on  other  gods  should  at  last  be  apphed  to  their  own.  If 
the  demigods  and  heroes  Lad  once  been  mortal,  it  was  only  a 
step  iiirther  to  say  with  tbe  Sicilian  free-tliinker,  the  great 
betrayer  of  heathen  faitli "",  that  all  the  gods,  without  exceptioD, 
were  no  more  tJian  deified  men.  At  a  time  when  poetic  legend 
was  losing  its  influi^nce  under  the  simultaneous  assaults  of 
reason  and  corruption,  this  praeticidly  atheistic'"  system  could 
not  fail  to  be  received  with  favour ;  and  Callimachus,  Plutarch, 
and  other  religious  men  made  every  effort  to  resist  a  theory  so 
pernicious.  It  was  well  observed  by  Sextus  Empiricus*",  that 
they  who  attributed  the  origin  of  rehgion  to  apotheosis  forgot 
the  real  difficulty  of  the  question ;  for  they  omitted  to  explain 
how  the  first  idea  of  deification  could  have  arisen,  or  whence 
men  derived  that  superhuman  standard  with  wliich  they  com- 
pared their  mortal  cot«mporariea.     Yet  Euhemerism,  though 


"  Fr.  Incert.  90. 

»  Olym.  iil.  80. 

"  Pyth.  X.  42. 

=•  The  crime  of  Eubomenu  was  not 
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deootmcod  by  all  the  more  judicious  among  the  Grpeks,  who 
»w  in  its  author  only  a  madman  or  impostor,  became  ii  useM 
polemical  weapon  against  Leatlienism,  of  which  the  Christian 

I  Fathers  did  not  scmple  to  avail  themselves".  For  us  the  interest 
of  the  controversy  haa  ceased  as  well  as  its  danger,  and  the 
heathen  gods  may  be  now  harmlessly  degraded  into  men   or 

I  eren  demons.  But  the  Euhemcrietic  interpretation  is  critically 
onsonnd,  and  as  httle  tu  he  depended  on  as  applied  to  the 
heroin  legends  as  to  those  of  Uie  higher  gods.  M}'thology 
records  not  fitcts  but  opinions.  The  Deity  is  beyond  the 
objects  suggesting  the  idea  of  him  ;  but  in  philosophy,  as  well 
aa  poetry,  language  easily  becomes  confounded  with  being, 
thought  with  ihinga".  Man  created  a  conception  of  tho  divine, 
bat  the  conception  being  only  a  reflection  of  his  own  con- 
Kiousneas,  of  his  actions,  feelings,  and  aspirations,  was  easily 
mistaken  for  a  portrait  of  himself". 

I ^. 

1  neridian  of  the  system  of  apotheosis,  as  tho  ultroism  of 
£uhemerus  was  the  token  of  its  decline.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  northern  ancestors  of  tho  Greeks  had  maintained  with 
hardier  habits  a  moremanly  style  of  rehgioussjTnhoUsm  than  the 
efieminata  enthusiasts  of  the  south,  and  had  embodied  in  their 
Ferwus,  Hercules,  and  Mithras  the  consummation  of  the 
qaahties  they  esteemed  and  exercised.     The  heroic  is  the  ideal 

"   Amob.  id  Oenl.  iy,  2D. 

"  Cmnp.  Ahiioi.  Mftaph.  Brk.  8. 10. 

"  "  Dir  UenKli  ut  ucfa  niigsDdi  Mlbat  zuro  Hj'ttiui  gcwnrdm,  mm  Heroi  nnil 
Qolt,  Mnwien)  Umgekelin  der  tiotl  luin  HeoKlien;  nod  die  cnXe  SeiacbtageM- 
cbiettle  Ul  fine  Gotlerhiitorie,  Alio  wni  ciiiiuil  war  isl  vcigceun,  und  nur  d>i 
DawirVlklu  id  wJrklicb  gcWArdrn."  Kiinni',  alleslc  orkundf  d.  Elpschichtc,  f.  II. 
Comp.  Baltmui,  Hflhol.  i.  2t9. 
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perfection  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  Greeks',  as  a  further 
exaggeration  of  the  hero  invested  with  immortality  hecame  the 
atoudard  of  the  god.  And  as  the  advaot4iges  of  persotul 
prowess,  of  Tirtue,  or  of  heauty,  the  dlatinctiona  of  the  monareh 
or  noble,  were  exalted  in  patriotic  recollection,  poetry,  on  the 
other  hand,  brought  down  its  divinities  to  meet  their  mortal 
rivals  witliin  the  sphere  of  the  senses,  until,  through  iho  inter- 
vention of  heroes,  who  themselves  had  once  been  divine",  the 
name  of  God  became  part  of  the  genealogy  of  man,  and  the 
reigning  princes  were  made  literally  sons  or  descendants  of  the 
supreme  objects  of  woraliip.  The  apotheosis  of  the  Greeks  was 
an  imaginary  hnk  connecting  man  with  God  like  the  emanation 
of  the  East,  but  proceeding  in  a  different  way.  It  waa  an 
application  of  speculative  metaphysics  which  reversed  the  true 
orderof  the  succession  of  ideas.  Both  systems  had  a  principle  in 
common ;  both  Acknowledged  an  essential  divinity  in  the  eminent 
good,  and  a  possible  association  or  connection  of  tlie  godhead 
with  humanity.  That  God  by  generation  became  flesh  was 
agreed  both  by  Greek  and  Oriental ;  but  tlie  latter  seemed  to 
keep  more  strictly  within  the  consciousness  of  symbolical 
illustration,  while  the  Greek,  adopting  literally  the  idea  of 
divine  affiliation,  attempted,  by  appealing  to  familiar  examples, 
such  as  the  prominent  one  of  Hercules,  to  show  how  by  the 
practice  of  heroic  virtue  the  real  son  of  God  may  evince  his 
divine  extraction  and  earn  his  eventual  restoration  to  the 
authors  of  his  race,  Hercules  was  latterly  understood  as  an 
allegory  of  human  effort  ascending  the  arduous  path  of  valour, 
the  most  highly-prized  virtue'.  He  was  the  great  epic  subject 
of  the  poets  who  preceded  Homer,  the  model  of  the  chiefs  who 
fought  at  Thebes  or  Troy.     But  the  drama  of  his  achievements 

•  AruMt.  Eth.  7.  1.      Herod,  i.  30. 

'  It  grems  prabuljls  Ilmt  lit  nurd  "Qcta"  is  connotted  wilh  i^.  or  i[(|,  n 
niune  of  Zcui  (Heiyth.  Albert,  i.  p.  UiS),  with  i^,  £arth,  with  Hen,  Urrui,  and 
the  aenniin  Herr, 

"  "Apra  ir>;i.>>/ux''  J"""  '^"T-"  ^'  ArialutlB  in  AtheiKEUi,  it.  p.  688;  and 
Arittoph.  Fmgo,  1031. 
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ms  originally  taken  from  the  course  of  Nature.  Almost  every 
nstioD  nill  be  found  to  have  had  a  mythical  being,  whose 
RtrcDgtb  or  weakness,  victories  or  defeats,  more  or  less  nearly 
describe  the  sun's  career  through  the  seasons.  Tliere  was  a 
Celdo*,  a  Teutonic',  a  Scythian",  an  Etruscan',  n  Lydian 
Hercules',  all  whose  legends  became  tributary  to  those  of  the 
tbe  Greek  hero";  even  in  Greece  itself  there  were  many  distinct 
oooceptions  which  eventually  merged  in  one,  such  as  the 
Theesalian  and  the  Ai^ve  Herculos,  the  Hercules  of  Orcho- 
menos  who  made  the  emissaries  of  iJie  CopaJB '°,  and  the  Theban 
«on  of  Zeus  who  closed  them".  The  name  of  Hercules  was 
foand  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  long  famihar  in  Eg}'pt  and 
lite  East,  and  to  have  originally  belonged  to  n  much  higher 
penonage  than  the  comparalively  modem  hero  known  in  Greece 
■a  sou  of  Alcmena,  The  temple  of  the  Hercules  of  Tyre  was 
reported  to  have  been  built  2300  years  before  tbe  time  of  the 
bi&lorian  ;  and  the  Deity,  whose  Greek  name  has  been  some- 
limes  supposed  to  be  of  Phcenician  origin,  in  tbe  sense  of 
"  circuitor,"  i.  e.  "  rover"  and  "  perambulator "  of  earth,  as  well 
OS  "byperion"  of  the  sky",  was  the  patron  and  model  of  those 
f&inous  navigaiors  who  spread  bis  altars  from  coast  to  coast 
tbrougb  the  Mediterranean  to  the  extremities  of  the  West, 
where  "Arkaleus"  built  tbe  city  of  Gades",  and  where  a 
]>erpetnal  fire  burned  in  his  shrine  ".  But  the  genealogy  of  the 
Greek  hero  was  connected  also  with  Persia  and  with  Egypt. 
He  was  lineally  descended  from  Perseus,  whose  mortal  mother 

*  Ritler,  Vorhallg,  3TS".  *  Ticit.  (ierm.  9. 

•  H.  lebnaui.     Bitter,  ib.  341.  U9. 
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olaimed  connection  with  an  Egj-ptian  emigrant  '*.  Ingenious  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  show  how  Perseus,  tlie  luminouB  child 
of  dorkneBS,  conceived  witliiu  a  Bubterranean  vault  of  brass, 
may  be  a  representation  of  the  Fersinn  Mithras'",  rearing  hia 
emblematic  hone  above  the  gates  of  Mycente,  and  bringing  the 
sword  of  Jemahid  to  battle  against  the  Gorgona  of  the  WeaL 
Mithras  ie  similarly  described  in  the  Zendavesta  as  the  "  mighty 
hero,  the  rapid  runner,  whose  piercing  eye  embraces  all,  whose 
arm  bears  tho  club  for  the  destruction  of  the  Daroodg,"" 
According  to  Peraian  accounts,  Perseus  was  a  Persian  or 
Assyrian  who  settled  among  the  Hellenes" ;  but  Greek  vanity 
inverted  the  order  of  transorisaion,  making  the  son  of  Perseus 
by  Andromeda  the  Jemahid  or  AchEemenes  of  the  East.  The 
Lydinn  Heraclidce  were,  according  to  Herodotus ",  descended 
from  the  kings  or  divinities  of  Assyria,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  usurping  dj-nasty  succeeding  them  waa  regarded  as  a  divine 
retribution  to  avenge  their  fate.  The  attributes  and  advenmres 
of  a  being  resembling  Horculos  were  recognised  in  regions  soil 
further  eastward  by  the  companions  of  Alexander"",  as  they  had 
long  before  been  found  iu  countries  adjacent  to  Greece,  foi 
instance,  in  the  axe  of  the  Cariiin  Zeus  Stratius,  which  Hercules 
was  represented  to  have  stolen  from  Hippolytii  for  Omphale. 
To  the  earliest  Greek  antiquaries  tho  legends  of  Egypt  were 
more  familiar  than  those  of  Persia,  and  it  was  more  honourable 
to  find  an  Egyptian  parentage  for  men  or  gods  than  to  have 
recourse  to  the  barbarian  genealogies  of  Asia.  Hercules,  there- 
fore, was  found  to  be  a  son  of  Ammon ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  fanoiAil   character  of    his  Egyptian   symbols",  to  have 

"  H«od.  ii.  *3.  91  i  Ti.  63,  6*. 

"  Creoi.  a.  i  268.  2B6. 

■'  Jeiht  Uitbio,  in  Klcuker,  Pi.  2,  pp.  221.  232. 

"  Herod,  vi.  64 ;  tu.  61.  160.  '■  Herod,  i.  7.  13. 

"  Uegaitlitaui  Fng.  Schwanbeck,  i.  S4,  p.  BO. 

"  Herculei'Chronui,  an  aitiDDomiwl  god  repieaented  b;  lion,  bull,  Mid  tcr- 
pent.  DflDiBK.  de  Prin,:ip.  Kopp.  p.  381.  C»ui.  8.  i.  &3.  Leur-Lrdiu,  p.  320. 
Macrob.  SiL  i.  20.     Hoini,  die  rbwiiier,  261,  262. 
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KanquUhed  Anueus  and  Buairia,  and  during  the  absence  of 
HOsiris,  liis  near  relalivo,  to  have  been  vicegerent  of  the  reaha". 

■  He  had  thcro,  as  in  otlier  lands,  undergone  the  reverses  of  tlie 
I  Nature-god,  and  when  fainting  in  the  desert  had  boea  resusci- 
[  tated  by  eating  a  quail,  or  by  the  timely  succour  of  the  symbolic 

ram".  Every  year  at  Thebes  iLe  entry  of  the  sun  into  Aries 
was  dramatically  represented  on  the  festival  of  Ammon'*. 
Hercules,  it  is  said,  was  eager  to  behold  the  face  of  his  immortal 
fatlier,  and  the  figure  of  Ammon  being  olothed  in  the  hide  of  a 
ram  sacriiiced  for  the  occasion,  the  image  of  Hei'cules  was 
brought  befoTO  it.  A  legend  so  dramatized  may  be  regarded 
aa  the  simplest  type  of  tlie  epic  Heraclcas.  But  the  elements 
of  those  compositions  were  complex,  the  legends  of  Thessaly, 
Thebes,  and  Argoa,  being  probably  more  indeht<:d  to  the 
adventures  of  the  Scythiiin  god  Thor,  whose  descendants 
"  returned"  in  right  of  hereditary  succession  to  Tyrins",  than 
«•  any  origiuaj  connection  with  Egypt  or  Pbenicia,  or  even 
with  the  effeminate  robes  and  occupations  of  the  Lydian  or 
Attsyrian  Sandon.  The  Heracleau  story  is  a  great  picture  to 
whidi  foreign  countries  contributed,  but  whose  fundamental 
outlines  belonged  to  Hellas  itself.  Commerce  and  civilization 
had  in  unrecorded  times  followed  the  path  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
Bymbolically  represented  by  Paris  and  Helena'",  by  Zeus  and 
Europa,  with  whom  may  be  classed  Hercules  and  Hermes  'oSiof, 
the  Odin,  Ogmius.  or  Gwodan,  of  Goths  and  Teutons".  There 
was  a  Hercules,  whose  beneficent  footstep  first  marked  on  the 
ahorea  of  the  Borysthenes'",  was  found  further  on  in  Thessaly 
(Icbnee),in  Inpygia,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia   (Ichnusa) ''■', 

"  Diod.  S,  i.  17.  "  Crent  8.  li.  61. 

»  Herod,  ii.  i3. 

»  Dion.  H»I.  i.  as.     Hwod.  IT.  69.  89.      Scrr.  ;E,i.  vii.  S62. 

=•  Cump.  llkd,  li  293. 

«  Dekerf.  U«im.  238.    Kitlcr,  VocbsUe,  ST.S,  37S. 

"  Hnod.  IT.  Sa,  "'Xf»,"  <ike  that  of  Tcncut  it 


ii.  01),  and  muiy  other  iniun 
•  See  Ihe  Biigmlion  of  Aril 


imU  in  Bgypl  (Herod, 
if  tho  raot  print  of  the  ntaming  god  in  Indin. 

compurd  to  lliut  of  Dcdalui.      F>iu.  1. 17 
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aud  eventually  immortalized  hja  name  by  opening  a  pass&ge 
over  tlie  Alpa  to  Iberia  and  Celtica",  along  whose  couTHe  Dationa 
reputed  barbarous  combined  to  protect  the  traveller  long  before 
the  day  of  Hannibal  or  tlie  conquesta  of  Rome.  He  was  not 
so  much  an  Ares,  a  god  of  war",  as  a  patron  of  roads,  of 
markets,  of  landmarks,  of  travellers";  he  abolished  the  savage 
custom  of  sacrificing  strangers",  he  founded  cities",  and,  like 
Hermes,  was  author  of  wealth  and  increase".  This  Beingvas 
asserted  to  have  been  known  from  the  earhest  times  in  Greece". 
We  hear  of  a  Hercules,  the  oldest  of  the  Ideei  Dactyli,  who, 
long  before  the  birth  of  the  Tbeban  hero,  brought  Uie  iD&nt 
Zeus  and  the  elements  of  civilization  with  Uie  olive  tree  to 
Olympia",  and  it  is  probably  to  him,  as  a  Cabinis  or  servant  of 
Demetfir",  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  the  age 
which  witnessed  his  worship,  tliat  we  must  ascribe  those  colossal 
works  in  Bieotia  and  elsewhere  which  excited  the  vronder  of 
succeeding  times.  It  was  a  gross  error  which  would  have 
converted  such  a  being  into  a  deified  star-gazer,  learning 
astronomy  from  Atlas".  Yet  he  who,  borne  on  tlie  chariot  of 
tlie  sun'",  was  the  object  and  source  of  astronomy,  was  justly 
addressed  *'  as  "  Father  of  Time,  ever  changing  and  eternal,  the 
all  producing  and  all  devouring,  who  bears  evening  and  mom 
upon  bis  head,  and  walks  from  East  to  West  through  twelve 


■"olii  'B(aa 


I.  de  Mirab.  Aebc.  85.  B7.    Eitter,  Vorballe, 


WeiahHUpI  lo  Tacit,  tittm.  S  and  9, 


mp.  Tacit.  AnmL  liii. 
Orimm'a  U;thaL  i. 


••  Dion.  Hal.  L  38.  Diod.  S.  i 
"  Slept.  Bj<„  voc.  N.^.w.i,  ; 
">  Hor.  Sal,  ii.  0.13.  Creui.  I 
or  ihfl  Ara  Maxima. 
*  Comp.  Dckert'i  Qennania,  p, 
"  PaiM.  v.  7.  4. 


■  Paul,  i: 


11.3; 


"  Orpbk  Hjmn,  12, 


I  ihe  legeDd 
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labonrs."  Nonnus  calls  him  "  the  star-clad  hero",  lord  of  fire, 
director  of  the  world,  the  bud,  far-glancing  shepherd  of  hiunaii 
life,  who  rides  circling  through  tJie  sky  on  his  glowing  hall,"  &c. 
He  waa  "  nursling  of  a  saffron  cradle,"  *'  the  genius  of  Natwo  ", 
wiHshipped  at  evening  aod  at  dawn  *',  the  eye  of  Jove,  as  he  is 
called  by  Mil  [on, 

"Thou  tan  oflhiagrcnt  woild  both  eji  and  loul," 

who  Straggles  for  a  time  against  the  difficulties  opposed  to  him 
by  the  jealonsy  of  the  queen  of  heaven,  but  is  at  length 
TictoriouB,  and  after  closing  bis  phcenix-like  career  in  the  flames 
of  Mount  jEtft,  received  into  the  arms  of  Hebe,  the  eternal  youth 
of  Nature  and  of  the  year".  The  details  of  the  popular  adven- 
tnrea  of  Hercules  may  rendily  bo  fonned  into  a  mythical 
calendar.  Night  was  the  elder  bom  of  Nature,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  that,  despite  the  golden  or  scarlet  circlet 
which  seems  to  give  universal  supremacy  to  the  god  of  day*', 
that  the  blight  should  be  subservient  to  the  dark,  that  Hercules 
ahonld  serve  Eurystbeus".  Conceived  in  a  triple  night,  accord- 
ing to  a  story  resembling  that  of  bis  confinemeut  within  the 
bdly  of  the  fish",  be  begins  his  career  with  the  encounter  with 
the  lion,  the  battle  commencing  with  the  solstitial  year,  though 
the  victory  was  not  said  to  be  complete  ontil  the  thirtieth  day". 

"  Arrfx'-r^'-  "   P'lti.  Nem.  J.  58. 

••  Iiunbl.  rit.  Pjth.  KieM.  328.  T..  'H^uiLin,  n..  ]m>fi'>  ni  furm.  DamBK. 
de  Pria.  P.3S1. 

'•  Cfeot  8.  i.  1*2.  "  SehoL  Hai.  Th.  850. 

"  Comp.  Quwt.  XXV.  26  ;  uxU.  20 ;  mTiiL  39.  Joih.  ii.  IS.  Z«nh  mcooi 
"  day 'bnak."  the  riling  ligbl.     Comp.  Geacn.  roc.  n^t_ 

'  i.  t.  Hadei,  conlined  like  DuiEe  in  a  Irazen  TnnlL  ApoIW.  ii.  5.  Hind, 
lii.  113.     CoiDp.  8tnba,  i.  482,  where  Folydecles  ii  alder  than  LycurgBi. 

■*  HeiHoed  foRh  with  the  loiiof  hii  "hair;"  Henelims  dragged  Helen  by  tho 
hail'  onl  of  Troy  ;  and  we  raaj  refer  to  the  ilary  of  the  blind  fUIiermaa  who  recom- 
mended  the  BryUiiaans  to  uie  a  rope  nrnde  of  human  bair  to  lecani  the  flonllng 
dfigy  of  Hercule).     Paul.  rii.  S.  3. 

■•  ApoUod.  ii.  4,G.  Probably  the  old  Ormk  year,  like  that  of  Knmulm.wm  often 
Bwntlu  only,  coireipanding  to  the  ten  jean  of  the  liege  of  Tray,  in  which  Achillea 
at  the  enseal  age  of  nine  waa  aommoned  to  take  part.     Benmlea  in  Theotrilns 
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The  three  oxen  of  the  three-headed  monater  Geryon,  the  three 
heada  of  Cerberus,  the  three  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  the  tripod 
stolen  from  Apollo,  &o.,  allude  to  the  ancient  tripartite  divisi»ii 
of  the  BeaBons".  The  far-famed  pillars,  the  limits  of  the 
earthly  career  of  Hercules,  correspond  to  the  solstitial  points, 
dividing  the  year  into  the  two  hemispheres  of  Hermes.  The 
Egyptians  expressed  at  once  physical  and  geographical  ideas  by 
placing  the  images  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  boats";  and  instead 
of  the  golden  couch  on  wliich  some  supposed  Helios  to  be 
carried  asleep  from  the  land  of  the  Hesperides  to  Ethiopia, 
Hercules  navigated  the  otrcamombient  ocean  in  a  golden  cup  to 
bis  rising  in  the  East".  Id  the  land  of  L»Btrygonia  beyond 
the  western  horizon,  where  night  and  day  met  and  saluted  each 
other",  were  placed  the  herds  of  the  sun,  and  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides  adjoined"  the  isle  of  Erytbia,  ruddy  with  the 
setting  ray.  There  lived  the  aged  Geryon  or  Cronus",  the 
three-bodied  giant  of  the  West,  guarding  as  Hades"  in  a 
darksome  lair  °'  his  herds  of  oxen,  or  the  years  sunk  beneath 
the  wave";  hut  Hercules,  in  character  of  the  vernal  sun,  and 
perhaps,  too,  of  Greek  heroism  warring  against  the  gods  of 
Fhcenician  superstition,  slays  the  dog  Orthros  and  the  gloomy 

(IdylL  iriv.  1.  SO)  ii  oi 
midnigfal ;  his  labnora  to 


nonthi  old  when  he  dailroyi  Ihe  two  ■eipent*  tX 
It  first  t*n  odI}-,  two  more  having  been  altertrtxit 


N 


*'  Tfi^ifni  J  xt""-     ^'^-  i'jia;  P-  S20,  Roth.     Diod.  S.  i.  16. 

"  Plutarch,  !■<■  and  Orir!!,  3*.     Porphjr.  de  Antr.  RotB!.  p.  99.    Maerab.  i.  ii. 

"  Steiichori,  Pnig.  3.     Comp.  Pherecyd.  Stnra.  103.      Alhenasni,  li.  iti, 

"  Horn.  Ody.  ■.  86,  ^  3,  4.    Schol.  Aral  t.  62.     Beg.  Theog.  746, 

*•  According  lo  Heiiod  (Th.  216.  37*.  S18)  they  wm  in  the  ocean  or  beyond  it, 
or  among  the  Hyperhoreani.  _  Apollod.  ii.  S,  11, 

"  He«.  Work*,  166. 

•*  Apollod.  iL  5.  10.  7.  Btrebo,  vii.  462 ;  or  of  MolDch-Sstum,  tlie  PhiEiiiciui 
aneJCDt  of  dayi,  wfaoie  throne  or  citadel,  Euddui  in  the  myitical  phyaiology  of  tha 
Bait  (see  particuUrly  the  14lh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Enoch),  Hill  conlinned 
among  the  Pbcanician  ■elllemeDts  of  the  Weitom  Ueditemnean.  Comp.  Dtataet, 
"  Molochdiei.il  derHcbmiir,  p.  B.    Moven,  "  Phcenizier,"  p.  436", 

"  Theog.  2B4. 

*  On  the  conupctian  of  Cronni  with    Chronoa,  geo  Uuver*,  lb.  p.  262.      Bet- 
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herdsman  Eurytion",  and  brings  buck  the  lost  kine  to  Argoa". 
Under  the  guidance  of  Minerva,  or  divine  wiedom  presiding  over 
Nature,  be  is  enabled  to  wield  his  arms  of  light  against  the 
prince  of  darkness  in  hiu  proper  person"*,  and  to  achieve  the 
task  justly  esteemed  the  most  ardiious,  thongh  really  the  most 
bnuliar,  of  all**,  the  dragging  Cerberus,  the  guardian  of  the 
lower  world,  into  the  light  of  day.  Yet  these  labours  are  bat 
esliibitions  of  solar  power  which  have  ever  to  be  repeated,  for 
boUi  the  apples  and  the  dog  are  cnrejully  restored  by  Minervn 
to  their  original  and  rightful  plaees. 


§   15. 

LIBBRATION  OF   PEOMETHEDS   BY   HERCDiE9. 

Hercules  ingenioulus,  who  bending  on  one  knee  uplifts  his 
olab,  and  tramples  on  the  serpent's  head',  was  sometimes  not 
nnreusonahly  confounded  with  Prometheus  or  Tantalus'',  for  ell 
these  are  only  varying  aspects  of  the  struggling  and  dechning 
mm*.  The  true  scene  of  the  punishment  of  Prometheus  is  the 
dirk  or  underworld,  the  abode  of  night  and  winter,  of  the 
Homeric  Titans*,  tlie  Tartniean  depth  to  which  Prometheus 
himself  is  at  last  condemned*.  Tartarus,  however,  is  itself  only 
an  imaginative  reflection  of  the  real'.     Acheron  and  Avemus 

"  i.q.  Kiuynbeiui  (T).    He>.  Thcog.  264. 

*'  In  the  oijthology  of  the  Tedoi  it  ia  a  penmificatinn  of  devolion  and  prayot. 
Brihupid,  who  KHiicg  ttie  kine  "dropping  fcnililf"  from  tbe  carenia  of  Bala. 
(Eutli  in  the  IdUchnft  der  D.  M.  QMelUchan,  t.  73,     lauen,  Antiq.  i.  767.  706.) 

■■  Pind-  OL  ix.  is.     Horn.  HiaiJ,  v.  3fl5.     Paui.  ri.  33. 

"  Oiju.  X.  623.     Pbiu.  ix.  84. 

■  Bwoilheou,  CatBit  4.  Antni,  >.  TO.  and  Schol.  to  r.  32.  Idelor,  Stemnn- 
mm.  p.  S3. 

'  ThMn  to  Aral.  13.     Hjgin.  ii.  6,  fin. 

'   "OipSfiii  HMraBantn." 

•  •■  r«.(  ■.  „a^..-    H«.  Th.  157 :  comp.  717.  818.  851.     Slrabe.  ri.  486. 
nkd,  TiiL  478 ;  lir.  274. 
'  Pram.  1004,  Bathe.  '  Lucret.  iii.  982. 
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were  rivers  of  Campania  or  Thesprotia'  before  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  lower  world,  ns  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  or  Nile  had 
long  fertilized  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  E^pt  before  they 
became  part  of  tho  Eden  of  the  Hebrews.  With  tlie  extension 
of  geographical  knowledge  it  became  easy  to  find  many  localities 
appropriate  for  the  exile  of  Cronus,  the  hiding-place  of  Hercules 
or  Ulysses*,  the  punishmeDt  of  Tj-phon  or  Atlas'.  The  scene 
was  at  length  removed  from  Sipylus  or  Hffimus  to  the  inhospi- 
table mountains  or  Bcythia,  where  the  pinnacle  of  CaucasDs, 
called  the  "  couch  of  Boreaa,"'"  seemed  as  it  were  to  overlook 
the  confines  of  the  world,  its  summit  beiug  rarely  deserted  by 
the  sun",  anticipating  as  it  were  his  rising,  and  illuminated 
through  a  portion  of  the  night".  The  arrival  of  Hercules  to 
the  liberation  of  Prometheus  belongs  to  the  same  period  in  his 
astronomical  coreer,  the  seAson  of  winter  and  cold",  wliioh 
witnessed  his  descent  to  the  shades;  it  was  as  he  drove  the 
oxen  of  tlie  West  towards  the  gates  of  morning,  and  bore  the 
golden  apples  stolen  by  the  Atlantidos  or  Hesperides"  once 
more  to  make  tlie  circuit  of  the  seasons.  For  the  voyage  of 
Hercules,  hke  that  of  the  Argo,  brought  tlie  West  into  proximity 
with  the  East,  so  that  he  sailed  from  Libya  to  Perge",  and  left 
his  name  on  both  extremes  of  the  boundary  of  Oceanus. 
The  Greek  colonists  of  the  Euxine  interwove  into  the  story 
of  their  favoorito  hero  analogous  local  legends,  and  increased 
his  accumulated  glory"  by  referring  every  heroic  achieve- 
ment to  hia  name.  They  conceived,  therefore,  tliat  as  while 
navigating  tlie  circumfluent  ocean,  and  coasting  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  cartli,  the  suu  prepares  the  renewal  of  time  and 
light  for  its  Inhabitants,  so  the  earth -encircling  champion  at 

'  Cotnp.  MflUEr,  Mjlhol.  298. 

•  "  Airr,,."    Odfu,  i.  23S.  '  ApoUod.  L  6.  3, 

'"  Pi,  Pluurch  de  Fiur.  p.  11,  in  Hudion.  Qeogi.  Uinnr. 

"  AritUt.  Meteor,  i.  IS.  IS. 

"  CoiDp.  Plin.  v.  H.  vL  22.    Udcert,  Bkjtiuen,  IDS. 

"  Herod,  iy.  8. 

"  The  dBVf<)>Un  of  evening.     Hjg.  A.  ii,  6.     Enitoillienis  Cstut  3. 

"  Dckert,  Bkyihien,  331.  "  Hcs.  Theof.  530. 
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lengUi  arrived  among  tlie  Hyperboreane  "  and  Scythians  among 
wbom  they  livej,  aiid  many  of  whose  traditiooB  bad  a  resem- 
blaoce  to  their  own.  They  went  on  to  toll  how  his  foot,  the 
Eaeaaure  of  the  Olympic  atadium,  imprinted  that  memorial  on 
the  bonks  of  the  Borysihenes  which  to  many  nations  of  the 
East  was  the  same  token  of  divine  favour  as  ihu  pledge  of  the 
bow  giyen  to  tiie  Hebrew  patriHrch";  that  there,  divested  of  his 
boa's  akin,  he  liiy  down  to  i^leep,  and  for  a.  time  lost  the  horses 
of  bis  chariot;  and  again,  that  wandering  in  search  of  them 
through  those  gloomy  regions  he  met  the  dragon  Echidna  in 
her  cavern,  and  passing  in  her  iinns  the  winter  night  became 
fiuher  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Scythians'".  Henceforth  that 
northern  region  of  gloom,  called  the  "place  of  tlie  death  and 
revival  of  Adonis,"'"  that  Caucasus  whose  summit  was  so  lofty, 
that,  like  the  Indian  Mem,  it  seemed  to  he  the  goal  and  com- 
mencement  of  the  sun's  career",  became  to  Greek  imaginations 
the  final  bourne  of  all  things^',  the  abode  of  winter  and  desola- 
tion, Uie  pinnacle  of  tlie  arch  connecting  the  upper  and  lower 

'•  Th»  galitnt  of  Allu  and  the  Hfipfriira  were  lomHimet  pWed  nmong  the 
H;p«b«RaDi  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  11.  2.  ThenxyA.  Fng.  Didat.  88,  83*),  nho  wcrs 
"•enuiti  at  ApoUo,"  and  "  TiUmt."    PbeTaDiciK  in  t^cbol.  Find.  01.  iii.  23. 

■■  Billo,  Vorballe,  p.  232t(].  The  aign  of  frrtilit;  donoted  by  thefwt  of  Buddha, 
or  tbc  gigantic  nndal  of  Peneiu  at  Chcmmii.  Rsrod,  ii.  91 ;  JT,  82 ;  or  the  aa- 
dtli  of  XgiDi  hid  wiib  the  iword  benealh  a  tlone.  Apollod.  iii.  IE.  T.  Camp. 
tilt  -  x^-^ri^n  Sh' U.  Colanot,  tailed  •' ifiirfi  Atm'i9."  Wnrdcr,  Pref.  to  (Edip. 
Calm.  p.  2*. 

"  Anothn'  ttgry  told  how  during  hii  atay  in  the  cavem  he  alev  the  gianti. 
(Smb»,  XL  its.)  Id  Diodonu,  Zeua  takea  the  part  of  Herculea  u  (albcr  by 
EcUdm  of  Ihe  Scythian  king),     (ii,  43.) 

■  Guigniaul.  EeL  ii.  42.  The  daiighten  of  linei  looked  for  the  rettim  of 
Adoni*  from  the  North  (EkIe.  viii.  14),  and  wbile  Cybele  in  company  with  the 
Sim-God  wai  abient  ainsng  the  Hj'pcrboreane,  Thrygia  abuidoaed  by  it*  protec- 
trca  nifined  the  horron  of  hunine.  (Diod.  S.  iii.  fig.)  Deloi  and  Delphi  awaited 
th*  nttam  of  Apollo  from  the  HyperbDieani,  uid  from  thence  Herculei  brought  the 
oKra  to  Olympii.  (Find.  01.  Pao*.  x.  IS.  S.  Henid.  viii.  S5.)  The  north  ii 
that  Uw  nylhiiaJ  equiTalent  of  Hade*.  In  the  cUnali  of  Bgypt,  the  docoiuion 
■f  Typhon  waa  oier  the  dry  ploc-i  of  Libya,  hi*  agentt  the  heati  and  ■inmoni  of 
Btbio^ 

"  Photiua,  Hmcbl.  fi96. 

"  "  nu»>  Tuyai  ■>•  »ii(iiT.'"     Throg.  73S. 
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norld,  and  consequently  the  approprinte  place  for  the  banish- 
ment  of  Prometbeua".  The  sun's  proper  home  is  the  place 
from  which  he  comes  and  to  which  he  returns.  Wherever  that 
may  be,  whether  in  the  East  or  West  (for  between  these  two  the 
distiDction  is  merely  relative  and  conventional),  whether  in  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  in  Sicily,  or  the  Eastern  Erithya  in  the  district 
of  the  Tauric  Hypanis'*.  there  are  found  the  (and  or  city  of 
Helios,  hia  herds  guarded  by  TiUmic  or  giant  keepera  ",  stalls  for 
the  repose  of  his  wearied  horses,  and  pastures  where  ihcy  feed. 
Scylliia  became  what  Thrace  had  been  before,  the  idea!  of  tha 
extreme  north,  the  place  of  the  sun's  concealment,  that  dwelling 
of  Boreas  to  which  Cronus,  after  the  Titan  war,  withdrew,  in 
order  to  escape  the  obsen'ution  of  Zeus  ".  There  were  preserved 
in  the  ancient  names  of  Corocandame  and  Phanaguria  "  traces 
of  an  ancient  sun  worship,  nnd  it  was  there  that  the  memorable 
passage  of  the  "  bull-stealing  Titan  "  over  the  waters  gave  its 
well-known  name  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus".  Heraclitus 
compared  the  stars  to  boats  floating  in  (ether  with  the  keels 
outwards,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  behold  the  luminous  meteors 
within  them ;  and  through  the  imaginary  voyage  of  the  Argo,  a 
fable  probably  constructed  out  of  a  similar  idea  of  stellar  navi- 
gation, the  most  distant  regions  were  conuected,  and  it  was 
easy  to  bring  the  waters  of  Cuban  (the  Antikites  or  Hypanis- 
Phasis)  to  tlie  Colchian  home  of  the  children  of  the  sun,  ^etes. 
Purses,  Medea,  Hecate,  Asterie'",  on  the  banks  of  that  riveT 
(the  Phasis),  which,  like  the  Cjrus'",  was  supposed  to  bear  the 
name  of  their  celestial  pai'ent".  But  the  idea  which  placed  a 
"  -  Ti;^,.H  wMy,,."    Prom.  Bothe,  117 ;  ramp.  v.  288.  8*6. 

t"  Sti»bo.  in.     Orph.  Argnn.  1050. 
"  Akyoneai,  Oerjionei,  &c.     Apollod.  t.  6.  1.  4. 
: 


Kuida,  (it;,  and 


'  Orpli.  Argon.  1< 
■■  Orph.  Argnn.  1' 


Jiust,     KilUr,  Vorlullc,  p.lSlaq.  20d, 
'  being  ■  tiBiulDlisu  uf  the  other. 
Porphjr.   de  Anlro.  Uithru,  EeKulea,  (U  Alcyoncai; 

Hfl  Th.  377.  409.  DM.     Piod.  S.  iv.  4G. 
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Tit&u  at  the  portals  of  the  East"  was  probably  supported 
throughout  by  analogous  local  legends,  such  as  that  of  Feridoon 
and  Jemsheed,  the  ceremonies  of  mourning  which  awoke  the 
BithyiiiaD  echoes  with  the  niitne  of  Hylas,  which  mode  Rhodope 
and  the  Hebnis  bewail  Eurj-dice",  or  betokened  the  sympathy 
of  the  Adatic  tribes  for  Prometlieus ".  By  the  flatterers  of 
Alexander  the  mountains  of  Khorasan  were  found  to  possess  a 
Prometheus  of  their  own  bound  in  a  cavern  ou  account  of  his 
good  will  to  man'^,  and  in  the  true  home  of  Tapetus"  and  of 
the  rock -descended  Mithras",  an  autochthonous  Hercules,  or 
some  great  hero  from  the  East,  was  discovered  to  have  been  the 
dehverer  of  Prometheus  and  destroyer  of  the  bird  which  tortured 
him'*.  As  Mithras  heralds  the  bud's  return  in  spring,  Pro- 
metheus chained  in  his  cavern  betokens  the  continuance  of 
winter.  In  him,  as  in  (Edipus,  Antigone,  or  Danae,  the  omnifio 
power  is  sentenced  for  a  time  to  a  prison  or  tomb";  or  he 
may  be  tlie  wintry  giant  himself,  like  Lycurgus,  bound  in  chains 
of  ndamant  by  the  sunny  Dionysus.  Chdns  and  captivity  were 
llie  u.Bual  punishment  of  those  immortal  beings  who,  under  the 
name  of  Titans,  seemed  to  have  disappeared  from  the  sphere  of 
gods.  For  tliis  chaining  there  might  be  several  reasons;  the 
firet  *■  Dredalean "  statues  with  parted  legs  were  chained,  it  is 
s&id",  ufler  the  rude  idea  attributed  to  the  Carian  harbariaDS  in 
Aiheneeus,  to  prevent  their  escape ;  the  god  of  Nature  was  also 
"  boimd,"  in  order  to  force  him   to  answer  the  spell  of  the 

"  Titjo*.  Tnnl«lin,  Orion  fullnwing  KEd«U-on  lowardi  Ih*  Sun's  riling.  Mliller 
OB  Orioa.  Eleinc  Schrift,  p.  126.  The  land  of  Metet,  Mee,,  U  alw  called  Tini»(. 
Aprilm.  Ekaa.iT.  ISl. 

"  Vug.  ScoTg.  IT.  *fln.  *"  Comp.  Lucisn,  Prom,  iv. 

"  FhilaMnt.  Vit  Ap.  ii.  8.     Diod.  8.  ivii.  88.    Slrabo,  it,  BOB.  (888.) 
*  LnMnuBt,  Hutaire  Ancieniie,  p.  269. 

"  "  n>T{>yi>iH.'  CniuL  R.  asi.  ST2.  £oeg«,  Abhoudl.  133.  Uur.  L;d.  iij. 
S0,  p.  134.    litnba.  ri.  234. 

>  AiTian,  Ind.  r.  GIB,  ond  nil  633. 

-*  "Tu^fl^i  /■></»(."    Soph.  Aniig,  SIB;  oi  Ihr  "iiir/ia  yuti,"  ihe  "ntnt 
1  iMii  Diti*,"  Ac 

-  Plmn,  Umo.  ST.     PM..m.l6,7.     "A-.).*.,  JmiX.  ;(..{«,  *J..."     TicU. 
I        Cha  i.  0.    flehsl,  Rurip,  Hk.  836.     DInd,  Ft.  jr.  76. 
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enchanter,  or  aa  au  exegetical  expedient,  to  refoncilo  Iiis  immor- 
tality with  his  disttppearance*'.  Generally,  however,  the  idea 
of  a  Bujffering  or  punished  deity  is  merely  an  attempt  to  ratioD- 
ahze  the  essential  attributes  of  his  nature  ;  the  hanishment  or 
imprisionment,  the  weakening  or  death  of  the  divinity  have  an 
analogous  meaning.  The  alternate  position  vf  Hermes  in  the 
upper  or  lower  world  was  repeated  in  the  privilege  of  his  son 
(.fSthalides) ;  and  the  all-nouriEhing  son  of  Fantbus  descends 
not  only  twice  to  Orcua,  but  at  the  close  of  each  day  and  year ; 
wintt^r  is  a  temporary  abdication  or  chaining  of  Nature,  and  in 
ceremonies  founded  on  this  notion  in  Fhoanicia,  Faphlagonia**, 
and  Italy,  the  chains  attiiclied  to  the  images  of  the  sun-god 
were  loosened  at  the  return  of  spring,  the  anniversary  of  im 
emancipation  in  the  heavens,  which  at  the  same  time  unchained 
ibo  earth,  and  gave  the  signal  of  universal  freedom  to  its 
inhabitants".  Every  Nature-god  was  duaUstic  or  alternate; 
aud  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  that  when  superseded  in  his 
Buperaal  funcUons  by  the  Olympians,  the  older  deity  should  be 
confined  to  bis  dark  or  subtelluric  office,  as  tlie  Baal  or  iloloch 
who  in  the  Old  Testament  usurped  the  worsliip,  and,  as  will 
hereafter  appeal',  invaded  even  Uie  temple  of  Jehovah,  was 
limited  to  Gehenna  in  the  New.  It  is  probable  that  the  Homerio 
Titans,  called  "  Hypolartarean"  and  "  Cthoniau,"*'  were  at  firel 
thought  to  inhabit  by  right  the  region  afterwards  made  the  place 
of  their  impriaonmenC,  when  heaven  or  01}'mpus  became  exclu- 
sively the  seat  of  Zeus*',  and  when  the  lower  world  came  to  he 
regarded  with  so  much  aversion  that  Achilles  preferred  the 
" most' loathed  earthly  life"  to  the  throne  of  Hades",  a  senti- 
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mcot  shared  even  by  the  infernal  queen  herself*'.  The  siugulur 
I^end  in  Homer  of  the  binding  of  Ares  by  the  eons  of  Al5euB 
(Poseidon  ?)  in  a  brazen  jar"  is  probably  only  another  form  of 
theB&me  general  idea  in  wliich  Feleua  or  (Edipuswere  exposed 
to  l)ie  desolation  of  a  mountain,  or  Lycurgus  enclasped  within  a 
rotik**.  The  brazen  jar  is  the  "  brazen  house"  of  Hades",  the 
same  probably  as  that  in  which  EurysLbeus  concealed  himself 
in  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  Nemeiui  lion  or  Erymonthean 
boar" ;  ilie  fair  step-dame  Heeribcea,  aituiher  Ino  with  a 
milder  aspect,  llie  lo  of  the  aiiriug,  who  warns  Heitues  to  come 
to  release  the  sufferiug  deity,  may  be  a  subdivision  of  Nature 
representing  its  successive  aspects  in  lime  ;  while  Ares  himself 
is  the  king  of  Terrors'",  supposed,  according  to  a  eomincuJy 
lecurring  idea,  to  be  an  uowilliug  prisoner  in  the  gloomy  realm 
over  which  he  reigns. 

The  symbols  of  servitude  and  captivity  aio  applied  witli  less 
reserve  to  heroes  than  to  gods,  yet  Ulysses  is  not  less  a  god 
becanse  concealed  (" aiiTTOf")"  or  "bound""  iu  respect  of  his 
retnm ;  and  even  Zeus  himself,  who  occasionally  deserted 
Olytapue  to  visit  the  ^lliiupians,  is  saved  from  imprisonment 
Mily  by  the  same  oceanic  personification,  the  consort  of  Cymo- 
polda  {"the  wave  tossing"),  with  the  wide  encompassing 
■ims**,  wlio  had  already  assisted  liim  against  the  Titans,  that 

•'  K.  Cm>,  363.  ■■  Iliad,  t.  385iq. 

"  "  niTfidii  »T*f{aiT>(  i>  hi/Lf."    Sopb.  Antlg.  SSS. 

•■  The  "x>A-in<eiHi"  oITorUinia.  HcB.  Th.  T2.->.  Sll.  Horn.  Iliid,  viii.  19. 
Csnp.  Sent.  Eert.  251 :  sIm  Scbol.  (Ed.  Colon,  v.  56.  Soph.  Electnu  G4 ;  llie 
*fcri«B  wifl"  nppOKd  to  canUin  the  rmutiut  of  OTOlea. 

••  Apottod.  iL  fi.  1.    Diod.  B.  i>.  II, 

*■  "Btia;"  comp.  llie  epithet  "•.IsIm"  opplitd  H.  Arei.  liiiid,  v.  897. 
Odrs.  liii.  309. 

"  Camp.  Il»d,  TlLi.  3SS;  ii.  IGO.  313.  OAjst.  at.  1G5.  The  orord  rrntuH, 
implfng  tupentiliDiu  fear  lu  well  u  hatred.      Comp.  II.  1. 112  ;  i'.  167. 

"  (Mtu.  i.  236.  •*  Odj-i.,  W,  iillt. 

*■  Brkreiu  or  Ig*on.  IlUd,  i.  S93.  Pherecyd.  in  Schol.  Apollmi.  i.  831. 
Vay:m.  62.  Comp.  Sorr.  .%□.  tI.  2ST.  S"  Thetia  r»cu«  Dionjiiu  itnd  Bephc*. 
101,  uid  Fowidon  intercedci  oo  Bunthrt  occuiDn  for  Am.    OdfH.  tHi.  D4t, 
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is,  against  unclergoing  the  change  which  wonld  have  made 
a  Titaa  ofbimseli'".  When  the  ground  is  said  to  have  remained 
unfruitful  until  Lycurgus  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses", 
or  Peleus,  deprived  of  his  sword,  to  have  Iain  al  the  mercy  of 
the  Hippocentaurs  on  PeJion'*,  it  is  easy  to  predict  how  the 
restoration  of  the  golden  falcliion  will  enable  the  deity  to  change 
his  defeat  into  victory,  when  the  seeming  anger  of  Nature 
evaporates  in  a  series  of  tmnsforraatione,  and  Ares,  changed 
into  the  horse  form  (Arion),  produces  Hippocrene  and  Aganippe, 
the  sources  of  plenteousness  and  song.  The  natural  analogies 
which  suggested  the  firat  hints  of  immortality""  took  Uie  form 
of  apologue;  the  Thraoian  Xamolxis  and  Spartan  Lycurgus 
disappeared  I'or  a  time  from  among  their  followers,  and  tlie 
"  golden  luminary  "  Zoroaster  having  received  from  heaven  the 
sacred  fire  of  tbo  word  and  of  life,  afterwards  descended  into 
hell,  aud  al  the  end  of  his  prophetic  miasion  retired  to  meditate 
on  Mount  Alhorj ".  Mountains  are  frequently  the  scene  of  the 
punishment  of  the  Nature-god,  either  aa  heing  the  ahodea  of 
winter,  the  hiding  places  of  the  sun,  or  because  they  were  the 
fancied  residences  of  the  divinity,  or  the  actual  sites  of  his 
worship.  The  sinews  of  Jove  were  cut  out  on  Mount  Casiua 
by  Typhceus,  afterwards  liimself  buried  under  Htemus,  j^tua,  or 
Oaucftsus" ;  Tantalus  was  confined  Lo  Sipylus,  Lycurgaa  on 
PaugBeaa.  Many  actual  mountains  were  deemed  aacred  or 
Olympian",  but  the  real  Olympus  is  the  celestial  Empyrean" 
whence  the  sun  appears  to  issue  forth  as  a  "  giant  out  of  his 
chamber,"  and  to  which  in  the  evening  he  retires  as  behind  a 
screen  or  tabernacle  lo  his  repose".  The  Persian  beacon  on 
the  mountain  top  represented  the  rock-horn  divinity  enshrined 
in  his  worthiest  temple,  and  the  funeral  conflagration  of  Hercules 

"  Comp.  Sapr.  vol.  i.  p.  278.  280.  281. 

»  ApoUod,  HL  6.  1.  7.  ■•  Find.  Ncm.  iy. 

••  Schnl.  8oph.  Eleclra,  t,  82.  "  Creiii.  S.  J.  186, 

"  Apol1i>d.  t.  S.  S.     Apollan.  Rh.  ii.  1214. 

*'  Scbol.  Apoll°n.  i.  5»1). 

*■  Humboldt,  Caimnt,  note  27  lo  p.  iO,  p.  liii. 

■'  GuigniBiit,  R(l,  i.  HB.     P«»lm  lix,  5,  8. 
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wtia  the  sun  dying  is  glory  behind  the  western  hills,  as  by  a 
taariUme  people  be  would  be  made  to  sink  to  his  repose,  not 
behind  his  "  Delphian  rock, "  bat  beneath  the  waves  in  which 
be  was  observed  to  plunge.  The  scene  of  the  decline  and 
suffering  of  the  deity  was  often  the  same  which  bad  been  tlie 
witness  of  his  hving  glory ;  and  the  pillar  to  which  PrnmetheuH 
was  bound,  like  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  or  tree  of  Peleus  or 
Peniheus,  was  probably  but  a  familiar  embleni**  of  tlie  god 
converted  into  the  insiruraent  of  his  humilifilion*".  It  was  the 
Uennetic  pillar  comprising  so  many  symfaoHcat  meanings,  at 
once  ilie  rude  block  of  infant  sculpture  and  the  heavenly  axis 
supported  by  Atlas,  the  column  of  the  palace  of  the  Styx"  or 
of  the  house  of  I>agon,  or  one  of  those  sun  obelisks  called  pillars 
of  Seth,  of  Atlas,  of  Hercules,  or  of  Dionysus,  which  were  placed 
both  in  the  East  and  West  at  the  supposed  limits  of  his  course". 
In  the  contest  of  the  sons  of  Aphareua  with  the  Amycltean  Tynda- 
rid«.  Idas  with  a  stone  pillar  belonging  to  his  father's  tomb  stunfl 
for  A  time  the  immortal  Pollux,  until  Zeus  interposes  to  release 
him  ;  Phocus  is  killed  by  the  stone  hurled  by  Peleus'".  Ares,  and 
even  Hercules,  by  that  of  Athene" ;  Theseus  descending  to  the 
infernal  world  is  iherechoinedtoastone  until  rescued  by  Hercules, 
andisfiually  hurled  from  arock  by  Lycomedes.  Itistheatony 
oppression  of  winter's  abeyance,  the  stone  roofing  of  the  Styx", 
the  rock  of  Niobe  wliich  Uves  and  weeps  in  summer"',  and  the 
sword  of  jEgeua  underneath  it  is  the  penetrating  warmth  soften- 
ing the  torpid  ground,  the  same  golden  weapon  home  by  Per- 
eeuB  and  by  Jemsheed,  of  which  Feleas  during  his  desolation  was 
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(loii.     Comp.  Paoi.  ii,  l'.     Schol.  Pjnd.  01.  ii.  6^ 
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deprived,  and  whioh  the  legislator  of  Athens,  the  conqueror  of 
the  equinoctial  Minotaur,  is  in  his  turn  to  recover  and  to  wield. 
HereuleB  himself  suffers  the  vicissitudes  of  nature ;  his  serritnde 
to  Omphole  in  the  effeminate  I.ydian  robe,  or  his  sleeping  in 
the  anna  of  Echidna,  ore  masteries  akin  to  that  of  Heluna- 
Eriunys"  or  of  the  change  in  the  sex  of  Tiresias ;  lie  was  led 
chained  to  the  altar  by  Buairis",  and  when  stooping  tc  bear 
the  hnrden  of  Atlas,  narrowly  escaped  becoming  himself  the 
suffering  Titan,  the  Prometheus  of  the  West.  Bat  the  solar 
hero  of  Greece  is  the  liberator  rather  than  the  victim  or  slave, 
and  even  during  his  tempurary  echpse  is  engaged  in  destroying 
the  dragon  powers  of  darkness"  and  adversaries  of  prosperity. 
The  distinguishing  attributes  of  beneficent  deity,  those  of  "  libe- 
rator" and  "  saviour,""  belong  pre-eminently  to  Hercules.  The 
symbolsofpliysical  change  aod  renovation  were  of  courseinfinitely 
varied.  Sometimes  the  gods  abdicate  their  thrones,  and  relinquish 
them  to  an  hereditary  successor.  The  bright  Charops  succeeds 
Lycurgus  on  the  throne  of  Thrace,  and  as  Cronus  "  the  ancient 
of  days"'"  had  been  banished  by  Zeus,  it  was  darkly  intimated 
that  llie  authority  even  of  Zeus  was  transitory,  and  that  he 
might  ono  day  have  tu  bow  before  a  son  mightier  than  himself. 
Sometimes,  as  each  year  is  the  destruction  of  its  predecessor, 
the  heroes  of  light  destroy  or  emasculate  each  other.  Anti- 
lochus,  the  "swift  runner,"  the  "never  resting,"'*  is  kilted 
by  Memnon ;  Memuon,  the  son  of  morning,  by  Achilles ; 
Achilles,  by  Apollo;  Neoptolemus,  by  Apollo's  priest";  and 
Emathion  Mcmnon's  brother,  bv  Hercules.     In  the  same  sense 


»  .*.  (.,  Hadei,  or 

"arare 

of  Oiirit."    Diud.  S. 

i.  88. 

FJut.  Iiii, : 

Ann.  Art.  636.     Ln 

nr.  Ljd 

ui.  E.  S20. 

"  Octhoa,  Eurylic 

ID,  &C. 

Theog.  291, 

"  GmgnUot,  R. 

ii.  t7B. 

WiediB.  Prom. 

29T. 

PhilDitmt.  V.  A. 

end,  p.  342. 

"■  "  M»;>w>," 

Qiiignu 

lit,  a.  u.  229. 

Ok. 

N.  D. 

ii.  20.  U. 

vil  •19.     L,  L;dui.  : 

Etulh.  p. 

72.     Ditn.  Yii.  B. 

»0dyitiii.U2 

;iii».  16.    Paui-iii.  IB 

.    PhilMlr.  Heroic.  4. 

21.    MQIIer'i 


L    So  ID  the  Zendavuta,  tho  Htgd  of  light,  Atdibehgicht,  i 
Tokcd  lodntrojr  the  Daroodg  ofvintcr.    Zend.  Fi.  2,  p.  US. 
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maoy  of  tlie  Greek  heroes  are  parricides,  or  destroyers  of  their 
cLildren,  for  life  and  death,  summer  and  winter,  are  reciprocally 
parent  and  child,  the  destroyer  and  the  destroyed.  Zeus,  whose 
siiiewa  are  sometimes  the  prey  of  the  bear",  is  under  another 
asprct  nursed  by  it".  The  course  of  time  is  as  the  burning  of 
a  brand,  a  protracted  war,  the  voyage  of  au  ark  or  ship,  the 
Cransfer  of  a  necklace,  tlie  stealing  of  bulls,  of  dogs,  or  of 
apples.  Nature  is  an  oscillation  between  two  contending 
powers  ",  divided  between  Aloidee  or  Dioscuri ;  beautiful  women 
arise  from  water  or  out  of  fish,  and  men  are  Himed  into  stones ; 
life  and  death  follow  and  supplant  each  other ;  Belleroplion 
becomes  an  object  of  hatred  like  Hades,  and  a  continuing  curse 
attends  the  house  of  Laius  and  the  Atridie.  Bui  though  the 
transitory  manifestation  eufFera  or  dies,  the  abiding  and  eternal 
power  liberates  and  saves,  It  wn.s  an  essential  attribute  of  a 
Titan,  the  omission  of  which  in  mythological  accounts  produces 
an  evident  incongruity",  that  he  should  arise  again  after  his 
fall,  for  the  revival  of  nature  is  as  certain  as  its  decline,  and  its 
alternations  are  subject  to  the  appointment  of  a  power  which 
controls  them  both.  It  was  through  tliis  inevitable  revolution 
that  the  fortunes  of  Pronielhens  were  destined  to  a  redeeming 
charge";  he  was  to  come  back  from  Tartarus  to  the  light  of 
day";  nature  cannot  be  permanently  confined  by  u  net  or 
chest,  a  subterranean  prison  or  vault  of  brass;  she  conqners 
imprisonment  and  death,  and  the  symbol  of  her  victory  is 
Hercules,  the  olfapritig  of  divine  beneficence,  the  undying 
energy  wliich  lives  within  herself.  The  release  of  Prometheus 
was  to  be  dependent  on  the  disclosure  of  a  secret,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  a  term  of  years,  and  on  the  voluntary  self-sacrifice  of  a 
god.  The  secret  was  the  mystery  of  Nature's  change,  on  which 
depends  the  government  of  the  universe,  the  same  which  elevated 

"  ApoUod.  i.  6.  3.  "  aenim,  ad  Virg.  (iwrg.  i,  219. 

»  "  A/u<Avu-u  ^>y«  «ln."     H».  Tb.  Its. 

■*  CoDp.  ApoUwI.  i.  1,  S|  S.  ch.  ii.  ».  1. 

•»  UcL  Tb.  IfiT.  82S.  663.  658.     JEschyl.  Prom.  Blomf.  lOfiT. 

**  "  Atltffti  «{ii|  III  fmtf"    Comp.  Ihe  cua  of  Agunemnon.    Sppb.  BUclia,  i\9. 
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tlie  vanquisher  of  the  Sphynx  to  succession  of  the  Theban 
throne ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful  invention  of  the  artist  which 
brought  forward  lo,  the  wandering  moon- goddess,  an  ancestor  of 
the  great  deliverer,  to  cheer  the  suffering  deity  by  a  prospect  of 
a  termination  of  his  woes  at  the  expiration  of  a  lunar  cycle". 
Orpheus  conquered  death  by  melody ;  Hercules,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  heroic  age,  by  force**;  but  there  were  many  ancient 
traditions  in  which  the  idea  of  physical  succession  was  blended 
with  the  theological  dogma  of  sacrificial  satisfaction.  For  death 
is  the  universal  condition  of  life,  and  the  two  Dioscuri  could  enjoy 
only  an  alternate  immortality.  "  Hercules,"  says  ApoUodorus", 
''  killed  the  eagle  and  released  Prometheus  on  condition  of  his 
assuming  the  willow  wreath  or  olive  crown '°,  and  gave  to  Zeus 
Chiron,  an  immortal,  but  willing  to  resign  his  immortality  in 
favour  of  Prometheus."  Chiron  therefore  sinks  as  Prometheus 
rises  ;  he  becomes  a  voluntary  sacrifice  when  wounded  in  the  foot 
by  the  same  power  who  liberates  his  antithesis'*.  To  this  substitu- 
tion iEschylus  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the  remarkable  lines : — 

"  Of  these  yoar  sufiferings  expect  no  end 
Until  some  god  succeeding  to  the  burthen 
Shall  come  to  your  relief,  and  for  you  be  willing 
To  descend  to  gloomy  Hades  and  the  murky  deep  of  Tartanu."*' 

Chiron  was  a  Nature-god,  a  son  of  Cronus'**,  and  brother  of 
Zeus  ** ;  he  was  in  fact  another  beneficent  Prometheus,  healer 

*^  Thirteen  years  of  twelve  lunar  months  each  make  twelve  solar  years.  iBschyU 
Prom.  Bothe,  752.     Comp.  Schol.  to  Find.  01.  i.  127.     Threni,  Fr.  6. 

"  As  in  Cacus  compared  to  Hades  by  Virgil  (Mn.  viii.  243),  or  in  the  house  of 
Admetus  (Eurip.  Alcestis,  65.  224.  867.  1140),  as  well  as  in  his  attack  on  Cet- 
berus,  and  many  other  repetitions  of  the  same  story. 

"•  ii.  5.  11,  12. 

**  This  alludes  to  a  mystic  ceremony  in  which  the  initiated  were  inrested  with 
certain  emblems  denoting  purification  or  reconciliation.  Comp.  Welcker,  Trilogie, 
p.  49  sq.  Eurip.  Ion,  1432.  ^schyl.  Fersae,  585,  Bothe.  Athensens,  zy.  672. 
674.  The  ring  was  a  badge  of  similar  meaning.  Creuz.  S.  ii.  131.  141.  213. 
Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  972.     Catull.  Iziv.  295. 

*'  Comp.  the  wounds  of  Diomed,  Fhiloctetes,  Acrisius,  &c.  Iliad,  zi.  377< 
ApoUod.  ii.  4.  4. 

•^  Prom.  1001.  "  Find.  Pyth.  iii  6. 

**  Xenophon,  Cyneg.  ch.  i.  s.  5.     Tsetzes  to  Lycophr.  1200. 
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and  fouuder  of  religion  and  art",  teacher  of  poetry  and  music  ; 
he  was  foster  fiither  and  teacher  of  many  a  divine  being,  of 
Jftsoi),  of  Achillea,  of  ^sculapius.  But  the  healer  of  others 
cnnld  not  heal  himself.  Unhke  the  intrepid  Prometheus,  he 
wished  to  die,  or  sought  death  as  the  only  menns  of  recoverj' 
from  liis  wound ;  he  was  in  fact  the  presumed  inventor  of 
expiatory  sacrifices".  Under  the  figure  of  the  horse,  the  child 
or  creation  of  Poseidon,  the  well-known  emblem  of  the  waters, 
he  is  tlie  automniU  centaur  Sugittnrius,  the  rainy  season  bom 
of  the  fiery  embrace  of  Ixion  {son  of  Phlegyas)  with  a  cloud, 
and  wounded  in  the  heel  upon  the  Zodiacal  path".  He  is 
identical  with  his  parent,  the  liorse  form  assumed  in  AroadJa  hy 
Poseidon,  when  pursuing  at  the  close  of  the  year  tho  reluctant 
Demeter  (Medusa)  he  became  father  of  renewed  vegetation 
(Perseplioue),  or  of  the  mysterious  courser  rode  by  Hercules 
aod  Admstus.  the  repetition  of  himself'"'.  The  horse  was  a 
common  sairrifice  to  the  sun.  Tyndareus  sacrificed  a  horse  to 
ratify  the  compact  entered  into  by  confederate  Greece  prepara- 
tory to  the  war  of  Troy".  The  Indians,  the  Massagetse,  the 
PersianB,  the  Scythians,  practised  the  same  rite'°",  fh)m  tlie 
horse  of  the  Acwa-medha  immolated  on  the  sacred  grass  by  the 
Hindoo,  whose  members  were  the  body  and  whose  breath  the 
8oni  of  the  nniverse,  extending  to  the  "  October  horse"  who  in 
the  Campn.s  Martiua  was  the  antithesis  of  the  vernal  bull '"',  and 

"  Clem.  Alri.  Sir.  i.  6.    Suidiu,  >d.  v. 

■*  "  eviu  Ixmfmi."    Ulem.  A\tx.  SlrDiD.  i.  IG,  p.  T3. 

"  Conp.  Genu.  xHx.  IT.      Arat.  Phnhn.  306. 

"  tt  ihcnild  bfl  nwUectrd  (Me  above,  vol.  i.  p.  213.  SSI)  llutt  the  nld  Pelatgian 
FoMidDD  (Emhthcui'ThHeiu),  ihe  piitron  nf  (be  Nelidse  or  Jalcoi,  of  Tncime,  &c., 
nt  Do[  >  mete  ha^,  but  the  general  power  of  pralibc  nature  IfuraXfim,  yi- 
<JXm),  often  uniled  with  Demcter,  co-eqiia)  viih  Uadei  uid  Zoiu  (Iliad,  ir.  187), 
IM  agun  duaiiilioilly  appoted  to  Athene,  Hem,  or  HeUoa. 

•  Pane.  iiL  20.  B. 

'■■  Orid,  Pwl.  i.  39S.     Herod,  i.  216,  end.      Xenopbon.  Cyrop.  viH.  S.  12,  21 ; 
tmnp,  (ill.  7.  3.     Auab.  I*.  5.  8S.    Uerod.  iv.  61,  72.    Fhiloitnit.  Vil.  Apnl,  i,  31, 
^  M,     CoRipare  the  «ory  of  Uippoljlui, 
■"  Plul.  Qu.  Hum.  cb,  xcvii,     Feilni,  p.  302,     Smitb'i  Antiq.  p.  ODB. 
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whose  blood  was  used  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Palilia,  or 
nativity  of  Borne,  that  is,  the  commemoration  of  the  renewal  of 
the  universe  of  which  the  city  was  an  emblem  ^^'.  The  Greeks, 
as  well  as  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonian  tribes,  sacrificed  horses 
to  the  genii  of  their  streams  and  mountains  ^^'.  Twice  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  horse  was  the  cosmical  city  of  the 
Elements  ^^*  given  up  to  destruction  and  pillage  ^^' ;  as  in  Persian 
legend,  a  new  empire,  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal,  was  established 
by  the  same  symbolical  sanction  in  the  instances  of  Gushtasp 
and  Darius  ^^*.  Chiron,  as  Nature-god,  is  the  universe  verging 
to  its  decline,  and  hence  first  institutor  and  type  of  expiatory 
sacrifice,  the  autumnal  sacrifice,  that  is,  which  prepares  the 
year  8  renewal,  when  the  sun  plunges  to  the  point  of  his  deepest 
depression,  or  commences  an  upward  progress  in  Capricorn. 
He  is  then  supposed  to  have  been  wounded  by  the  solar  arrow '•*, 
and  relinquishes  a  painful  existence  in  favour  of  a  kindred 
spirit,  Prometheus,  the  water  in  lieu  of  the  fire,  which  Zeus  then 
consents  to  set  free*°".  Chiron  admitted  to  the  society  of  the 
gods  endeavours  to  rebeve  Achilles  from  his  grief,  while  Pro- 
metheus, and  after  him  the  children  of  men,  adopt  the  willow 
or  ohve  crown  in  memory  of  their  chains  and  their  emancipa- 
tion"'; the  crown,  which  symbolically  used  in  the  mysteries 
and  worn  either  by  priest  or  victim,  the  living  or  the  dead"*, 

'^  Plutarch,  Romulus,  ch.  xi.     Lassen,  Ind.  Antiq.  i.  793. 

'•3  Iliad,  xxi.  132.     Paus.  iii.  20.  4 ;  viil  7.  2. 

>M  Troy,  built  by  Neptune  and  Apollo,  or  fire  and  water.  Iliad,  xxL  444.  To 
whom  Pindar  adds  a  third  architect,  ^acus,  or  Earth. 

'^  Once  when  the  immortal  horses,  the  ransom  of  Ghmymede,  were  refuted  by 
Laomedon  to  the  Sun-God ;  and  again,  when  from  the  entrails  of  the  fiital  hone 
issued  the  destroying  heroes  of  Greece.  Hellanici,  Frag.  187,  p.  161.  Tsetses, 
Lycophr.  38. 

'^  Herod,  iii.  85.  See  the  inscription  lately  deciphered  by  Lassen  in  the  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  vi.  p.  22. 

i*"  Eratosthen.  Catast  40.     Apollod.  ii.  5.  4.  5. 

»»  Diod.  iv.  16,  p.  155. 

»••  Apollod.  ii.  5.  11.  13.     Athena,  xv.  18,  p.  672 ;  xvi.  p.  674. 

"<>  Creux.  8.  iv.  115.    Aristoph.  Eccles.  588. 
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was  an  emblem  of  victory  and  immortality,  of  devotion  and 
devotional  consecration'". 

So  far  the  drama  is  a  physical  one ;  but  Nature  schoola  not 
only  the  eyea  but  the  sentiments,  and  Hercules  and  Prometheus 
are  not  mere  physical  powers  but  intellectual  and  moral 
sj-mbols  of  humanity.  The  piiniehment  of  the  Titan  was  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  golden  age,  "when 
want  and  disease  in  dread  army  invaded  earth,  and  destiny 
hftstened  the  lingering  st«p8  of  death.""'  Man,  actual  or 
"fallen,"  is  bound  by  many  fetters,  of  which  he  must  not  only 
feel  the  smart  but  understand  the  mechanism  before  he  can  be 
emancipated.  The  chains  of  Prometheus  attach  not  only  to 
the  criminal,  the  vassal,  or  the  slave,  they  ai'e  in  the  cabinet 
as  in  tlie  norkshop,  in  tlie  study  of  Faust  as  in  Auerbaeh's 
cellar. 


The  infant  is  bound 


"  Bre  it  hu  lift ;  yea,  all  it 
Long  en  iU  being,"'" 


Gold,  love,  ambition,  ignorance  as  well  as  knowledge,  rivet 
fetters  OS  securely  as  imprisonment  or  sen'itude  ;  society  has  its 
thousand  ties  whether  of  affection,  profession,  or  opinion;  by 
want  we  are  bound  to  labour,  by  knowledge  to  duty ;  in  short, 
every  element  of  experience  may  be  called  a  new  chain,  binding 
innn  either  to  endurance  or  action.  Many  characters  are  blended 
iu  Prometheus  ;  he  is  not  only  the  suffering  god  and  the  stmg- 
gUng  enterprise  of  man,  but  the  mediatorial  being  who  raises 
man  oat  of  his  first  helpless  condition,  ministering  to  those 
smterinl  wants  the  feeling  and  acknowledgment  of  which  oon- 
stitoted  hie  earliest  impression  of  "a  Fall,"     The  mediation 


'"  Tennll.  de  Cor.   10.     Pliny,  i 
f.  313,  Poii- 

"»  Hot,  Ode,  i.  8.  80.     Virg.  Eel, 
"»  Bur,  Her.  863. 


Hf>.  ThBog.  53S. 
"•  Shelley. 
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specifically  attributable  to  Hercules  is  of  a  higher  kind. 
Prometheus,  as  first  inventor  of  social  institutions,  is  an 
imperfect  type  of  Hercules ;  and  though  by  the  poet  he  is  said 
to  have  rendered  men  self  conscious  and  intelligent, 

the  dawn  of  knowledge  was  accompanied  with  doubt,  appre- 
hension, and  estrangement.  In  other  words,  the  eera  of 
Prometheus  was  properly  that  of  the  "  Fall,"  when  the  divine 
government  seemed  harsh  and  arbitrary"',  and  the  claims  of 
labour  and  duty  the  tyrannical  imposition  of  a  taskmaster.  His 
liberation,  philosophically  interpreted,  marks  a  higher  sera  of 
development,  when  the  first  superficial  impressions  are  removed, 
and  the  divine  character  is  better  understood.  The  Deity  is  then 
no  longer  at  variance  with  a  being  instrumental  in  raising  the 
condition  of  mankind ;  and  though  the  acropolis  of  Zeus  is 
still  intellectually  inaccessible"*,  the  advent  of  Hercules  an- 
nounces a  hope  of  final  success  in  a  higher  moral  and  mental 
maturity.  He  pursued  the  active  course  of  beneficence  which 
Prometheus  began;  he  was  the  perfect  representative  of  his 
divine  fatlier,  performing  on  earth  what  Zeus  wills  in  heaven*". 
He  cleansed  the  Augean  stable  of  the  accumulated  contamina- 
tion of  time,  or  of  the  herds  of  Helios ;  he  was  the  scourge  of 
wrong  doers,  purger  of  injustice  and  crime"',  averter  of  evil"*. 
Even  his  deeds  of  violence  were  to  purify  and  save"®;  he  battled 
like  Perseus  with  the  efieminate  superstitions  of  Asia"^  and 
against  the  gigantic  power  of  physical  and  moral  evil  represented 

"*  ^achyl.  Prom.  150. 186. 

lit  n'g.t  m»  r§u  Ai«r  OMn^n  wMiri  %n)^t^u  itriXAfv."     Platn,  Proti^.  831*. 

'"  Hei.  Theog.  629.  **^vn^y»t  rtf  ^«t^/."  Aristid.  Orat  i.  p.  67,  Cant; 
comp.  ^schyl.  Suppl.  689. 

"'  **Kmim^nt  MftfiMt  »»t  aiiMsmf.**  Arrian,  Indie.  8.  Diuert.  Epictet.  i.  6; 
ii.  16;  iii.  24.  Guigniaut,  R.  ii.  162.  Institutor  of  the  Saturnalia,  Bottiger, 
Ideen,  i.  223. 

"•  "AX%ltMm»»tr  Pind.  Nem.  vii.  87.  Aristoph.  Nubes,  1854,  Schol.  Hel- 
lanicus.  Sturs.  168.     Welcker,  Trilogie,  46. 

"•  Olympiodor.  in  Plat.  Alcib.  p.  167. 

'«•  Guigniaut,  R.  ii.  66.  168. 
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hy  Antsue.  He  was  indeed  tlje  sun,  but  he  is  also  that  sun  of 
vjrtne  which  supplies  a  divine  model  for  msD's  imitation,  and 
wbich  alone  can  create  in  him  a  resemblance  to  the  Deity'". 
jjametheua,  as  well  as  Hercules,  assisted  the  gods  in  their  wara 
Jf^piDst  the  Titans  or  giants'",  the  Insubordination  of  wild 
iMlDre  which  he  contributed  to  make  subser\'ient  to  human 
wsnls ;  the  career  of  Hercules  implied  more  than  this,  for  it 
exhibited  man  rising  by  the  resources  of  fortitude  and  virtue  to 
die  dignity  of  a  god'",  indicating  by  the  very  expression  of  the 
idea  that  the  highest  aspirations  of  liis  nature  were  prospectively 
satisfied,  and  his  mind  reconciled  with  heaven  and  with  itself. 
Man  is  no  longer  bound  by  the  god  of  Nature  to  the  pillar  of 
necessity,  to  a  wearying  round  of  hopeless  privation  and  unre- 
quited toil,  for  the  burden  wliich  at  first  appeared  intolerable 
becomes  by  perseverance  unexpectedly  hght  and  easy'".  God 
did  not  spare  bis  own  son,  or  exempt  him  Irom  the  calamities 
incidental  to  humanity  "".  The  Thebiin  progeny  of  Jove  had 
his  share  of  pain  and  trial'".  It  was  by  vanquishing  earthly 
difficoldes  that  he  proved  his  affinity  with  heaven.  His  life, 
through  the  agencj  of  At6,  wua  a  continued  struggle,  but  tlie 
mischief- making  power  was  now  for  ever  expelled  from  the 
communion  of  the  gods'".  Hercules  fainled  before  Typhon  in 
the  desert"*,  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  autumnal  season, 
"  Cum  longie  redil  bora  noctis,"  descended  under  tlic  guidance 
of  Minerva'"  to  Hades;  he  died'",  hut  first  applied  for 
initiaiiun  to  Eumolpus,  in  order   to   foreshow   that   state   of 
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religious  preparation  which  should  precede  the  momentous 
change.  Yet  his  descent  was  not  like  that  of  iBsoulapius,  an 
infliction  or  penalty,  but  a  beneficent  expedient  exhibiting  the 
energy  of  divine  goodness  potent  even  in  the  grave.  He  there 
rescued  Theseus,  and  removed  the  stone  of  Ascalaphus ;  he 
reanimated  the  bloodless  spirits*",  and  dragged  into  the  light 
of  day  Cerberus,  the  monster  justly  reputed  invincible  *•*,  because 
an  emblem  of  Time  itself;  he  burst  the  chains  of  the  grave 
(for  Busiris  is  the  grave  personified)  *'*,  and  triumphant  at  the 
close  as  in  the  dawn  of  his  career***  was  received  after  his  labours 
into  the  repose  of  the  heavenly  mansions  ***,  living  for  ever  with 
Zeus  in  the  arms  of  eternal  Youth**^.  For  though  in  a  probably 
corrupt  passage  of  the  Odyssee***,  his  phantom,  like  those  of 
deceased  men,  is  said  to  be  found  in  Hades,  yet  unlike  other 
heroes  he  lingers  neither  in  the  lunar  sphere  nor  in  the  western 
ocean,  still  less  is  he  a  victim  of  the  grave,  or  left  to  be  torn  by 
vultures  on  the  field  of  battle;  but  himself,  the  ** avro^,'*  is 
preferred  to  Olympus  by  the  side  of  his  immortal  father,  when 
he  unites  the  hero  with  the  god*"",  continuing  the  friend  and 
intercessor  of  man  **^  and  by  his  illustrious  example  encouraging 
him  to  fulfil  the  noblest  purposes  of  his  existence'". 

"»»  Apollod.  ii.  6. 12.  7. 

•»»  Soph.  (Ed.  Colon.  1668. 

^^  Diod.  S.  L  88.    Greuz.  S.  ii.  92.  94.     Pherecyd.  Stun.  182. 

»»•  Find.  Nem.  L  85. 

*^  Hes.  Theog.  955.  Horn.  Odyss.  xL  601.  Thv  t«v  Am*  utmwn,  Plato, 
Protag.  821  •. 

^^  Find.  Nem.  i.  62.  110.     Hor.  Od.  ir.  8.  80.     Diod.  S.  iv.  88,  89. 

»2«  xi.  602,  and  Nitach's  Note. 

*^  A  union  first  recognised  in  Attica  (Diod.  S.  iv.  39.  Paus.  i.  82;  ii.  10. 
Herod.  iL  44),  but  which  probably  existed  in  the  Caucasian  Hereulea  of  the 
Scythians^  among  whom  the  Prometheus  who  wai  bound,  the  Hercolaa  who 
released  him,  and  the  Zeus  who  authorized  the  release,  appear  ai  one  being.  Gomp. 
Schol.  Apollon.  Bh.  ii.  1253.     Diod.  S.  ii.  48.    Supr.  vol.  i.  p.  212. 

'««  Find.  Nem.  viL  140.     Philostr.  Vit  A.  8,  9,  p.  341. 

•*•  Piud.  Nem.  ix.  44. 
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Qreek  anihropomorphism,  itself  a  qualified  or  incipient 
euhemerism,  was  insufficit'nt  to  satiuiy  or  repress  those  natural 
feelings  of  awe  in  regnrd  to  the  unseen,  which,  according  to  the 
mode  of  tlieir  exhibition,  are  either  religion  or  superstition.  In 
order  to  express  tliese  deeper  appreLensions,  whether  of  divinity 
in  general,  or  of  its  diversified  agencies  and  manifestations,  it 
becarae  necessarj-  to  imagine,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to 
revert  to  a  class  of  beings  behind  that  array  of  peraonificaUona 
which  the  common  mythology  had  rendered  too  sensuous  and 
bmiliar.  The  word  "  hero,"  in  poetical  terminology,  was  properly 
"  ft  disduguiahed  personage  among  men," '  et}*mo logically  akin 
to  Hems,  Hera,  and  the  German  Herr*,  and  connected  with 
the  snpematural  or  divine  *  only  indirectly  tiirough  the  personi- 
^ing  sy&tem  which  contemplated  the  gods,  and  inclusively  all 
derivative  beings  under  a  humanised  form.  But  the  word  was 
afterwards  differently  used,  and  popidarly  or  even  systematically 
confounded  with  the  more  mysterious  conception  conveyed  by 
the  word  "dtemon."  The  Aai^one*  and  Qiiov,  the  former  term 
perfa^s  still  more  than  the  latter',  ijnphed  the  general  notion  of 
the  Bupemalural  or  divine  without  distinction  of  rauk  or  person*. 
It  conveyed  that  vague  feehng  of  the  spiritual  within,  above,  and 
beyond  humanity  which  exists  everywhere";  and  though  we 

'  "Ol  iytfuni  rtn  mcxti-;"  in  eaatnMt  vith  tho  "numerus,"  «r  coninion  poople. 
AriMoL  Problnn.  xii,  i&.  2.     Elhia,  tu.  1.     Xciioph.  de  R<p.  Lsccd.  15,  end. 

*  Zrut -Kta  aHed  •• 'RrtMt."    Hetych.  Albert,  i.  1445  ;  an  dJ  una,  Hen. 

'  -Ui^Jim-  yt-i  ■•!{«,  IliaJ,  lU.  S3.  Camp.  Plato,  Apol.  23'.  Her«  ihe 
■ens  "ifutui"  if  Dot  an  interpotntion.  miut  be  undentood  u  m  mere  laudAtarj 

'  Ni(i«b  b>  Odju.  i.  p.  89. 

*  Bom.  Odyu.  li  134.     KuiCaa'*  Xenophaiiet,  p.  114. 

*  Pot  tutUK^  in  tbe  vpirit-powen  of  tbe  vr  or  i/^Ab,  which  fntm  the  Mngi 
iawa  U  ImAj  Hater  Situihope  liave  alwayi  been  favauiiie  lubjecU  of  Binem 
frner-    Oreni.  8.  iii.  757.    Ephei.  ii.  3. 
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have  only  the  loose  testimoDy  of  later  writers  as  to  the  exactf 
form  wliich  it  may  have  conventionally  assiimod  among  the  I 
early  Greeks,  Hesiod  probubly  epeaks  in  accordance  both  wili  I 
tlieology  and  with  popular  belief  when  ho  alludes  to  a  generi- 
cally  diatijict  class  of  diemons,  identical  with  the  spirits  of  the™ 
men  of  the  golden  age,  and  appointed  by  Zeus  to  perform  those 
offices  of  moral  censorship  and  superintendence  over  human 
affairs  which  in  Homer  are  assigned  to  the  Olympian  gods 
themselves'.  The  genius  of  Homer  shuns  the  indefinite  and: 
mystical,  and  his  dtemons  are  generally  synonjinoDS  'vrith  ] 
gods*;  he  implies  rather  than  expresses  the  wide  world  e 
spiriCuahty  by  a  class  of  anomalous  personifications  such  as 
Atm,  *oi3of,  K/KiTaii{',  Qamrof,  "ftrvof,  Sec,  superadded  to  the 
ambiguous  immoriahty  of  the  Olympians,  who  sometimes  anifer 
the  dint  of  mortal  weapons,  yet  make  themselves  or  othera 
invisible  at  pleasure.  The  mythologj-  of  Homer  is  not  a  com- 
plete and  finished  system,  bnt  one  still  growing  and  forming ; 
though  ho  has  no  open  dtcmonology,  we  yet  discern  an  illimit- 
able backgroimd  of  Pantheism  which  is  ever  contribotiDg 
accessions  to  the  hsts  of  his  polytheism.  The  two  systems, 
^ough  essentially  distinct  in  nature,  tlie  one  being  the  most 
part  traditionary  and  prescribed,  tlie  other  an  immediate  revel*- 
tion  to  the  poet,  coexist  even  in  the  epic,  and  specific  powera  or 
attributes  which  seemed  to  have  no  commensurate  or  precise 
expression  in  the  recognised  personifications  most  nearly  alhed 
to  them,  assume  a  place  beside  them  as  separate  agents;  for 
instance,  Deimos  and  Phobos  as  ministers  of  Mars,  Moira  and 
Aisa  of  Zeus'".  Wo  may  also  observe  traces  or  germs  of 
a  dcemonology  in  the  "  Ei3ai^«  "  in  Hades  or  in  dreams,  and  in 
the  supposed  influence  of  tho  unburied  dead  over  the  living". 
If,  then,  the  extreme  model  of  the  externalizing  and  lesthe tic  vein 
indirectly  assumes,  though  without  acknowledging,  the  existraice 

'  Work),  122.  Z31.  252.    Odyu.  xvii.  4aE. 

■  Euauthiui  to  lliwl,  i.  123.    StaTCivD  to  PuIgentiaB,  p.  712. 

•  OdjH.  iL  SSfi.  "■  Comp.  Eurip.  Aknt.  S78. 

'  l\mi,  xxui.  75;  comp.  Viikkct,  Jflpsliii,  pp,  26C,  266. 
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of  poniJieistie  dgemons,  wliom  he  draughts  from  time  to  time 
into  Uie  Qumker  of  Lis  gods,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  suppose 
with  Vtilcker"  that  the  d»moD8  of  Hesiod  were  an  interpolation 
of  the  Orphici  or  Pythagoreans,  or  with  others",  that  they 
were  an  importation  from  the  East,  for  Hesiod  himself,  as  well 
as  Homer,  passed  tor  a  son  or  disciple  of  Orpheus,  and  in  the 
fonner  llie  epic  tbrm  is  little  more  than  a  clothing  of  the  Orphic 
Bptiit.  The  universal  apprehension  of  invisible  exiatonce,  which, 
whether  summed  up  in  a  simple  being  or  dispersed  among 
many,  necessarily  forms  part  of  every  religion,  and  which  in  the 
Theogony  and  the  true  epic  produced  a  multitudinous  rnoe  of 
chiUren  or  relatives  of  Zeus  and  other  gods,  assumes  for  the 
first  time  a  double  expression  in  the  Hesiodia  "  Works;""  on 
one  band  the  epio  race  of  heroes,  who  but  a  few  generations 
before  had  been  made  or  engendered  by  Zeus  son  of  Cronua, 
and  who  having  performed  their  part  before  Thebes  or  Troy 
WOTB  now  dismissed  irom  further  interference  with  living  men'*; 
on  the  other,  a  race  nf  dtemons,  the  still  existing  and  superin- 
tending spirits  of  the  men  (if  the  Orphic  golden  age,  connected 
indeed  with  the  epic  religion  as  "aSavartii  Znvof,"  yet  approaoh- 
tng  the  distinctness  of  classification  sometimes  said  to  have 
been  first  introduced  by  Thales",  righting  the  weak  against  the 
oppressions  of  the  powerful,  and  performing  the  same  offices  of 
ghostly  supervision  which  Homer  sscribea  to  the  gods".     The 

"  JapMiu,  p.  iff!  °. 

"  Ai  GolOing  10  Hesiod,  Wotlu,  122  ;  conf.  2fi3.     Ltniiep  w  ditto,  v.  123. 

Ttn  htn  trrtt  'tnimifiiMt  rftruyifiiHH. — ■Rra>l>()i  •s/iifiit  ■»  liii^if^tm  W(tiTit 
i^ai  »•  X*r'>*>  ■nrtuft  ytHi,  l"i'l,  iiv*  Im^iai  nA^iu  m'tiyMim,  tin 
l^mmt,  (IT*  mt/firKH,  -r-j  i/Htiit  ui  '*(m*s  svsspJiiTto.  Flut.  de  Defect.  Oi.  ch.  i. 
p.  416. 

«  T.  168. 

'■  Athenog.  Legal  p.  28.     Plut.  de  FlacLl.  i.  S. 

"  The  lombfe  ipiril  of  the  "  Worki  nnd  Daya,"  and  i»  iippMl  to  inviiible  pro- 
tHloTi  B^nX  ihe  appntsiima  d(  lord);  rule,  may  indicate  the  feeling  of  the  ancient 
UbonreTt  of  the  Kil  under  the  nanrped  ■athodtj'  of  feudal  chieti,  ■  feeling  irliieh 
RTerted  with  regret  Id  tbe  golden  age  of  wealth  and  weurilj  lliey  formetl;  enjnjed 
asAw  bioor  of  Uie  dirine  "giTMt  of  good"  {" wXAuriitrm,"  t.  128)  and  of  t\\f 
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philosophy  of  Greece  was  partly  a  commentary  on  its  poetn 
{i.e.,  its  Orphic  materials),  partly  a  reaction  against  its  testheticiil 
effects ;  but  the  philosophic  deemonology  was  said  to  have  been 
more  immediately  inherited  by  Pythagoras,  Xenocrates.  and 
Chrj'sippus,  from  that  earlier  theology  whoae  eymbolism  had 
always  adhered  to  the  forms  and  language  of  pantheism"; 
and  its  general  psychological  origin  may  be  inferred  from  the 
use  of  the  word  "  iai/tuvif,"  in  explanation  of  the  animated 
universe  of  the  earliest  philosophy.  When,  for  insiADce. 
Thales  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  world  is  "fiill  of 
diemons,"  his  probable  meaning,  as  interpreted  by  Aristotle 
and  Cicero  ",  is  to  express  a  belief  in  an  all-pervading  life  or 
"ffXi;"  the  same  pantheistic  feeling  was  at  the  root  of  the 
deemonology  of  the  early  theologers,  whether  Thracian. 
Egyptian,  or  Pythagorean,  and  was  propagated  downwards 
through  the  philosophy  of  Greece  from  Empedoeles  and  Hera- 
clitus  to  Plato.  The  ©nov  or  Aainonev  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  essence  or  soul  of  the  universe ;  the  source  of  movement  in 
wind  or  stream,  in  plant  or  animal ;  the  life  of  the  one,  ilw- 
instinct  or  will  of  the  other ;  under  one  aspect  the  aggregate 
deity  of  pantheism,  or,  under  another,  the  infinite  diversity  of 
being  which  constitutes  the  population  of  the  unseen  world, 
and  which  the  fancy  may  individualize  either  as  gods  or  goblins. 
Dtemonology  and  polytheism  were  dissimilar  yet  concurrenl 
developments  of  pantlieism  ;  the  same  feeling  of  the  universal 
dispersed  throngh  the  particular,  and  os  susceptible  of  indefinite 
moltipli cation  as  the  diversities  of  forms,  the  subdivisions  of 
time,  or  the  aspects  of  thought,  gave  rise  to  tlie  three  hundred 
millions  of  Brahminical   gods,   the  antetypical  world   of  the 
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magi,  the  humanized  paitUieon  of  Homer,  and  the  tliirty 
thousand  "watchers"  or  "  guardiaiis"  of  Hesiod"'.  The  theory 
of  interniediate  beings  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  bji  advance 
in  speculative  religion  ;  the  idea  of  spiritual  natures,  whether 
supreme  or  subordinate,  is  effected  by  a  decomposition  and 
mental  re -construction  of  the  visible ;  and  the  same  process, 
which  by  a  coarse  and  decided  personificaiion  produced  the  gods 
and  heroes  of  Greece,  by  a  partial  or  equivocal  re- organization 
of  the  abstract  generated  its  dsmons.  The  deemon  might  be  a 
manifestation  of  the  world  within  or  the  world  without;  there 
were  local  and  family  dsemons,  the  spirits  of  deceased  men, 
particularly  the  "  "yuxm,"  as  opposed  to  the  more  substantial 
■■«*iToi"  of  historicid  heroes;  there  were  personified  divisions  of 
time  and  space,  as  the  liorEe,  or  tlie  equivocal  "  to-morrow,"" 
the  "  city"  or  "  senate"  of  Borne,  the  elements,  and  the  nymphs 
and  satyrs  of  fouDtaiu  and  forest  The  same  sort  of  modified 
deification  was  applied  to  the  abstract  speculations  of  the 
human  mind ;  men  were  not  content  to  treat  conceptions  as 
mere  entities,  but  raised  them  to  tlie  rank  of  deities ;  and  if 
they  were  content  to  idolize  in  their  standard  gods  the  creations 
of  the  fancy  of  another,  Empedocles  or  Plato  might  fairly 
ventore  to  realize  a  transcendental  or  ideal  world  of  supernatural 
abstractions  on  their  own  account,  who  were  either  to  he  parts 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  as  dsemons  subordinate  ministers  of 
his  will".  Every  arrangement  of  human  economy  or  science 
would  reflect  its  array  of  ghostly  personifications  ;  astronomy, 
for  instance,  is  said  to  have  supplied  365  celestial  ministers  to 
Orpheus",  as  it  suggested  the  Apsa-ras  and  Ghandarvs  of  India, 
the  twelve  zodiacal  Adityas  of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  865 
myriads  of  angels  to  the  Jewish  rabbis.  Socrates,  who  preferred 
to  search  the  "  God  within  the  mind  "  rather  than  those  problems 


••  Worlu,  2Ea.  Camp,  Duiiel,  ch.  ir.  13. 
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of  the  external  world  which  had  hitherto  proved  fniitless^  spoke 
of  an  internal  monitor  or  "  dsmon  "  which  he  supposed  to  have 
attended  him  from  childhood,  and  whose  suggestions  he  had 
always  found  it  advantageous  to  ohey.  The  rapidity  and 
subtlety  of  thought  are  often  so  unaccountable^  that  it  can  be  no 
surprise  to  find  a  man  of  enthusiastic  temperament  intent  on 
self-study  ascribe  the  internal  evolutions  of  the  faculties  to  divine 
promptings  in  conformity  with  cotemporaneous  belief  in  dreams, 
oracles,  and  other  direct  influences  supposed  to  be  exerted  by 
the  Deity  over  the  human  mind^.  The  intimations  of  the 
''  d»mon"  of  Socrates  were  always,  it  is  said,  of  a  negative 
character'*,  acting  invariably  by  way  of  restraint,  never,  or  very 
rarely,  by  way  of  impulse  or  instigation ;  perhaps  because  the 
negative  theory  of  a  ''  preventing  grace"  appears  a  kind  of  con- 
cession to  the  reason,  a  more  moderate  and  probable  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  than  the  general  hypothesis ;  or  perhaps 
because  the  restraints  and  cautions  of  conscience  and  foresight 
are  really  more  likely  to  be  correct  and  safe  than  the  active 
impulses,  particularly  the  incitements  of  the  passions.  The 
Socratic  '^  daemon,"  it  is  said,  was  not  prudence  or  conscience, 
for  its  possessor  never  referred  to  it  on  subjects  clearly  pene- 
trable by  human  means,  or  questions  of  moral  right  and  wrong; 
like  Apollonius  '*  he  ridiculed  those  who  expected  to  obtain  by 
divine  interference  victory  in  the  games  and  success  in  amorous 
or  lucrative  pursuits^^.  Nor,  though  philosophy  was  admitted 
to  be  a  divine  gift,  did  he  ascribe  its  inferences  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  that  particular  form  of  inspiration  which  he  called  his 
daemon.  He  believed  himself  to  be  divinely  commisi^oned  to 
instruct  mankind'";  and  while  admitting  the  absurdity  of 
attributing  common  things  to  divine  interference,  he  claimed  it 
for  more  important  things   and  higher  gifts,   especially  the 

**  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1.  9  and  19.     Wiggen'  Life^  p.  20. 

"  Plato,  Theages.  128<>.     Apology,  ch.  xix.    Xen.  Mem.  i.  1.  i. 

»  PMostrat  Vita.  vii.  16. 

'"  Comp.  Memor.  i.  1.  9. 

^  Plato,  Apol.  ch.  xvii.  pp.  SO,  31.  83. 
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crowning  ODe  of  intelligence  end  yirtue.  The  homolineBe  as 
well  as  die  exaggeration  of  lutgtiage  attributed  to  Socrates  had 
a  common  source  iti  the  perception  of  divinity  in  the  commoneBt 
things.  In  him,  us  in  other  reflecting  minds,  a  clear  intellect 
contended  with  what  wc  should  now  call  a  tinge  of  superstition ; 
and  though  internally  conaeious  of  independence  and  freedom,  be 
yet,  from  temjiernmeut  and  habit,  clung  to  tlie  dogma  of  inspired 
wisdom,  tiie  lofty  notion  of  original  genius  inherited  from 
antiquity".  Of  tliis  tendency  the  notion  of  the  diEmon  was  part. 
Socrates  believed  in  external  oracles  and  in  internal  inspiration ; 
from  the  latter  source  he  obtained  intellectual  and  moral  truths, 
from  the  former  an  insight  into  future  events.  The  dfemon  wasa 
kind  of  intermediate  revelation,  bclongiiig  psychologically  to 
the  latter  class,  in  form  and  subject  to  the  ibrmer,  constituting 
in  short  a  domestio  or  personal  oracle.  It  was  a  warning  voice, 
not  in  regard  to  general  truths,  but  to  specilic  events ;  it  was  a 
term  derived  from  common  phraseology  suited  to  his  own 
characteristic  tendencies.  In  order  to  designate  tlie  mysterious 
intimations,  which  though  really  resulting  from  superior  sagacity 
appear  to  an  enthusiastic  imagination  to  transcend  any  possible 
discovery  of  unaided  reflection ;  it  was  that  ready  presentiment 
as  to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  certain  acts,  that  pane- 
trauog  tftct,  which  however  naturaJly  gained  by  a  correct  and 
perserering  observer,  seems  at  last  to  act  involuntarily  or 
instinctively.  In  order  to  express  its  loily  but  vague  concep- 
HaaB,  philosophy  was  often  compelled  to  make  free  use  of  super- 
natural imt^ery ;  in  so  doing  it  exemplified  the  danger  of 
"  pouring  new  wine  into  old  bottles,"  and  the  ideas  of  poetry 
rerived  in  pliilosophical  language  seemed  to  renew  the  transcen- 
dentalism of  the  East.  Socrates  called  tlie  internal  monitor  a 
"  diTOie  voice"  or  "sign,"  without  attempting  any  more  distinct 
description  of  its  natnre.  It  was  otherwise  with  his  succeasora. 
The  mysterious  influence  exerted  over  the  mind  by  the  external 
which  Socrates  did  not  venture  to  define,  was  more  familiarly 
^^uled  by  men  who  could  not  see  tliat  by  personifying  a  parLo^ 


^  Find.  01.  ii.  166;  i; 
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themBelvea  they  but  repeated  what  bod  been  aJreody  done  by  du 
rudest  supersiition.  The  notion  of  the  "  to  ^di^toviov,"  like  thai 
of  the  deity  of  which  it  is  but  another  form,  lost  its  dignity  in 
proportion  to  the  effort  made  to  explain  it,  snd  the  nobleness  of 
the  mystery  evaporated  in  the  process  which  Iransformed  it 
into  an  array  of  intermediate  beings,  only  in  a  slight  degree 
less  gross  than  the  polytheism  of  the  epic  pantlieon.  These 
inventions,  like  all  others  of  a  similar  kind,  act  as  a  palhative 
for  the  mental  disappointnaent  occasioned  by  the  endeavour, 
inevitable  but  unsatisfying,  to  elevate  the  Deity  beyond  the 
world,  when  on  a  sudden  the  proceeding  is  reversed,  and  pan- 
theism is  inconsistently  invoked  to  inrnish  b  new  machinery  for 
filhng  the  vacant  place".  Plato  calls  everything  Aati/isnti 
which  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  hnman 
and  divine";  he  defines  dtemons  to  he  "beings  who  bring 
down  into  the  world  the  oracular  responses  and  good  gifts  of 
heaven,  and  who  interpret  and  convey  to  the  gods  the  prayen 
and  sacrifices  of  men.  The  divine,  he  adds,  never  mingles 
directly  with  the  human ;  all  the  association  vouchsafed  by  the 
gods  to  mankind,  either  sleeping  or  waking,  is  transmitted 
through  these  intermediate  beings,  one  of  whom  is  Eros,  or  Love. 
"  Behold,"  says  Apuleius ",  "  two  races  of  intelligent  beings, 
on  one  hand  the  gods,  pre-eminent  in  place,  eternal  in  duration, 
perfectin  their  nature;  on  the  other,  man,  feeble,  perishable,  and 
unhappy.  What,  then,  is  the  cliain  of  nature  interrupted  and 
broken  ?  Is  being  divided  into  two  opposite  and  irreconcilable 
diversities  of  class,  since  Plato  tells  us  that  no  god  mingles  with 
mankind,  nor  suffers  the  contamination  of  mortality  ?  Are  men 
utterly  bajiished  from  the  communion  of  the  immortals  to  ibis 

"  The  only  olbpr  sltFrnntive  it  to  mak?  ihe  I>eit;  hi 
way  of  mitacle,  in  certain  emergencies. 

"    "Ta^lTaJo  eiai  au  anifMwt.'."      Sjmpoi.  p,  2112 

p.  9M;  and  FoUticiu,  2T1.     Pnclui  in  Cntylum.  p.  ; 
gMted  ityiDDlDgiei  of  "Dxnion,"  Den-mDuni,  "  Qod 
thi).     Frocliu.  ib.  p.  82.     See  the  fourfold  diTiiion  e 
nitu.     Creui.  S.  i.  91 ". 
"  De  Deo  Socmli*.  ch.  ir. 
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Camp.  Epinomii,  eh,  ria. 
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nun,"  would  aptly  expreu 
beingi  made  by  tba  FUto- 
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r«TTe8trJal  Tartarus,  without  hope  of  the  visit  of  a  celestial 
shepherd  to  his  mortal  flock  to  control  the  unruly,  to  heal  the 
afflicted,  and  to  assist  the  needy  ?  Plato  would  probably  reply 
that  there  are  certain  middle  powers  stationed  between  heaven 
and  earth,  throngh  whom  our  desires  nnd  deserts  are  forwarded 
to  the  gods.  The  Greeks  call  them  dtemons  :  by  others  they 
are  called  '  vectorea  '  or  carriers.  By  lliese,  as  Plato  tells  us  in 
the  banquet,  all  denunciations,  oracles,  and  presages  are 
directed."  "These  things  are  ordered  by  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  celestial  gods,  but  efi'ectnated  through  the 
otGceis  and  ministration  of  the  deemons.""  It  is  not  indeed 
titling  tliat  the  supernal  gods  should  descend  to  offices  of  tliis 
kind.  This  is  the  province  of  intermediate  gods,  who  dwell  in 
the  regions  of  the  air,  on  the  confines  of  earth  and  heaven  ;  just 
as  in  every  part  of  nature  there  are  animals  inhabitant  in  tlie 
regions  to  which  they  are  appropriate,  the  volant  in  air,  the 
gradient  on  tlie  earth".  The  gods  pass  a  perfect  and  equable 
existence  superior  to  passion  and  change";  but  intermediate 
beings  are  nearer  to  mortals  not  only  in  position  but  in  mental 
affections,  sharing  immortality  with  the  gods,  and  passion  and 
suffering  witli  men;  they  possess,  in  short,  rationahty  of 
intellect,  passivity  of  moral  feeling,  aerial  bodies  and  eternal 
duration.  A  peculiar  tutelary  diemon,  according  to  Plato",  is 
aUotted  to  every  man,  who  is  an  unseen  yet  ever-present  witness 
of  his  conduct,  and  who  is  the  arbitrator  not  only  of  his  deeds 
but  even  of  his  thought " ;  and  when  at  the  close  of  hfe  the 
Bonl  has  to  return,  then  the  deemon  who  presided  over  it 
immediately  seizes  and  leads  it  as  his  charge  to  judgment,  and 
ta  there  present  while  it  pleads  its  cause.  There,  this  dcemon 
reprehends  it,  if  it  has  acted  on  any  lalse  pretence ;  solemnly 
confirms  what  it  says  if  it  asserts  anything  that  is  true ;  and 
Bentance  is  passed  in  strict  conformity  to  this  testimony.     "  All 


De  Dm  8oc«ti«,  ch.  vi. 
P1»W,  Efp.  T.  469'.     Tirur.  S 
Seiriua  to  Oeorg.  i.  3' 


•  d.  »ii.  "  Oh.  lii. 

'.    Fhsei.  p.  lOTO.     Conf.  Cduorimu  da 
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you,  therefore,  who  hear  this  divine  opinion  of  Plato,  bo  fonn 
your  minds  to  whatever  you  do  or  purpose,  that  you  may  know 
there  is  nothing  concealed  from  tliusu  guardians  either  within 
the  soul  or  external  to  it,  but  that  the  dtenion  who  presides  over 
you  inquisitively  parlicipales  in  nil  that  concerns  you,  sees  all 
things,  understands  all  things,  and  in  the  place  of  conscienoe 
dwells  in  the  most  profound  recesses  of  the  mind." 

The  dffimons,  approximatdvely  distinguished  by  the  mystery  of 
their  nature  from  the  heroes  of  the  epic,  were  in  later  times 
more  accurately  separated  from  the  gods,  partly  by  their  sub- 
ordinate riiok  and  partly  by  their  questionable  moral  character. 
The  original  idea  of  the  iixi/ionov  as  well  of  the  Siion  was  an 
undefined  in  respect  of  character  as  of  dignity ;  it  was  a  vague 
foehng  of  superhuman  power,  of  power  either  for  evil  or  gw»d. 
At  first  the  good  aspect  appears  to  have  preponderated;  the 
dffimons  of  Hesiod  ore  a  sort  of  moral  pohce  (iirSxot,  tvixBonot), 
checking  insolence  and  injustice,  and  pifsiihug  over  the  gifteof 
wealth.  The  vague  superstition  attached  to  the  idea  of  dffimon 
was  employed  by  ancient  Greek  moralists  and  legislators*'  in 
the  same  manner  apparently  as  afterwards  by  Uie  Apostle  Paul", 
and  which,  had  it  been  the  primary  conception  instead  of  an 
ait«r  thought,  might  have  justified  the  an ti -religious  theory  of 
Critias,  OS  a  bugbear  to  eoforoe  moral  and  civil  obligations; 
thus  at  length  evil  dajmona  were  recognised*"  as  instigators  of 
physical  and  moral  mischief  or  punishers  of  crime,  and  gCTierally 
in  all  cases  where  it  was  inconsistent  to  admit  the  agency  of  a  good 
genius,  or  of  God.  In  die  vague  use  of  Uie  term  hero,  it  was  aa 
often  confounded  with  the  dicmon  in  a  bad  sense  as  in  a  good ; 
had  heroes  were  the  departed  spirits  of  bad  men*',  often  owing 
their  sinister  canonization  to  some  accidental  cliaracteristio  in 
the  story  of  their  lives".     In  the  later  times  of  Judaism  good 

"  A<  Zsloucu,  ChanindM.  Crout.  fi.  iii.  788.  PlobtCQS.  Serra.  xlir.  231,  p.  891. 
(laiBfQrd. 

»  1  Cor.  li.  10.  wjih  WetUWLn'i  now. 


"  P«ud.  Flut.  ie  FlaciL  i.  S,  p.  BS2.     Diog.  Loert.  vili 

'  Cent  Cieui.  8.  iiL  73S.  7i2,  in  the  iiKlaiH;^  of  Butfaymiu  and  CI 
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ipiritB  were  called  ongols,  ihe  word  dsemon  being  exclusively 
kppTupriated  to  the  bad;  and  the  Chriatiaos,  like  other 
fehgioiuBts,  both  Jew  and  Geutiie,  retorled  upon  the  gods  of 
ihcir  BdversEtriea  the  title  of  "  Sai/iovci"  originiiUy  belonging  to 
tbeiD,  but  wiiich,  instead  of  being  a  title  of  their  dignity,  was 
DOW  made  Uio  mark  of  their  disgrace  ". 


1^  § 

^^^F  THE    MYSTERIES. 

Daemonology  seems  less  prominent  in  the  early  age  of  Greece 
)wiiig  to  the  peculiiir  form  ittookin  the  developments  of  poetry, 
ind  was  afterwards  almost  exclusively  confined  to  philosophy 
mil  to  the  mysteries,  both  of  wliich  were  practical  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  insufficiency  of  the  popular  religion  to  satisfy  tlie 
deeper  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  mind.  In  Egypt  and 
the  East  all  religion,  even  its  most  poetical  forms,  was  more  or 
less  a  "mystery;"'  and  the  chief  reason  why  in  Greece  a  distinct 
Dame  and  office  was  assigned  to  mysteries,  was  because  the 
Buperficial  theology  of  the  epic,  from  which  Euhemenis  drew 
the  only  legitimate  inference,  left  a  want  unsatisfied  which  re- 
ligion in  a  wider  sense  alone  could  supply.  The  vagueness  of 
symbolism  might  perhaps  reach  wbot  a  more  palpable  and 
conventional  creed  could  not.  By  its  indefiniteness  it  acknow- 
ledged the  abatmseness  of  its  subject ;  it  treated  a  mysterious 
Bubjeci  mystically ;  it  endeavoured  to  illustrate  what  it  could  not 
explain,  to  excite  an  appropriaie  feeling,  if  it  could  not  develop 
an  adequate  idea,  and  made  the  image  a  mere  subordinate 
conveyance  for  the  couception  wliich  itself  never  became  too 

"  Oiig.  aesiiut  Cell,  vii  p.  377 ;  r.  234.  Juitin  M.  Apol.  i.  9,  f,.  bl.  Procl.  in 
[Tmjl.  fioiu.  60.  "All  the  gorli  of  lbs  Hcuthen  ire  DtrJla,"  laid  tbe  Hebrew 
pwlmiX,  Fwlm  xcr.  S,  hXX.  Do  Welte  to  1  Cor.  i.  2U.  Ttis  Indiul  gi>di  weni 
ibe  Punai)  Deitt.    Idiiea.  Ind.  Ant.  i.  521. 

'  Comp.  Von  Bohicn,  "  Indien,"  p.  155. 
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obvious  or  familiar.     The  instruction  now  conveyed  by  books 
and  letters  was  of  old  conveyed  by  symbols,  and  the  priest  had 
to  invent  or  to  perpetuate  a  display  of  rites  and  exhibitions 
which  were  not  only  more  attractive  to  the  eye  than  words,  but 
often  to  the  mind  more  suggestive  and  pregnant  with  meaning*. 
With  the  Greeks  as  with  Asiatics  or  Egyptians,  almost  any 
mythical  narrative,  whether  heroic  or  directly  theological,  might 
be  called  in  some  sort  a  "  mystery;"  that  is,  it  might  be  shown 
to  possess  a  physical  meaning  involving  analogies  mysterionslj 
interwoven  with  man's  hopes  and  destination.     The  differenoe 
lay  chiefly  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  and  in  varieties  of  feeling; 
which,   from   accident  rather  than  reason,  attached  a  higher 
sanctity  and  deeper  meaning  to  one  class  of  legends  than  to 
another.     Popularly  speaking,  Dionysus  as  well  as  Hercoks 
was  a  Theban  hero,  bom  of  a  mortal  mother ;  both  were  sons  of 
Zeus,  both  persecuted  by  Here.     But  in  Hercules  the  god  is 
subordinate  to  the  hero;    while  Dionysus,   even  in  poetry, 
retains  his   divine  character',   he  is  son  of  Semele,   but»  at 
the   same  time,   son,   or  ^' assessor"^  of  DemeterS   and  in 
general  estimation  identical  with  the  "  Dsemon  lacchus,"  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  mysteries'.     The  powers  revered  in  the 
mysteries  were  all  in  reality  Nature-gods,  none  of  whom,  as 
Herodotus  perceived,  could  be  consistently  addressed  as  mere 
heroes,  with  the  **  ivayicr/jia'  in  lieu  of  "  Ouaia"''  because  their 
nature  was  confessedly  superheroic,  i.e.,  dsBmoniacal  or  divine. 
And  when   Plutarch,   in  opposing  euhemerism,   attempts  to 
reconcile  the  symbolical  beings,  Ceres,  Isis,  and  Dionysus,  with 
common  opinion,  without  giving  up  their  claim  to  divinity,  and 
styles  them,  not  indeed  gods,  such  as  the  immortal  Olympians, 

'  "  *A<  r«v  fAVfm^utf  riXir«<  iv  fv/t^Xtt  h»^»9rm  ttmi  rvTMt,**  SclloL  DioBJI. 
Areop.  i.  58.  Creaz.  S.  iv.  514.  "*Tvfi%0it  )4)«r»«XMKf.**  Clem.  Alex.  StnoL 
T.  689.  Lobeck,  pp.  188.  140.  144.  Demetrias  Phal.  de  Eloc.  t.  d.  p.  4^  SdiB. 
and  Gaigniaut,  Rel.  iii.  817. 

*  Comp.  II.  vi.  130.  *  n«^>f#f. 

'  Diod.  S.  iii.  62.     Cic  N.  D.  il  24.    Schol.  Find.  lathm.  viL  8. 

*  Strabo,  z.  468.  ^  Herod.  L  167 ;  ii.  44. 
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but  damons  or  divine  mediators,  in  whom  the  human  and 
snperhumaD  were  blended',  he  meana  what  a  modem  would 
express  by  ssyiDg  that  Dionysus,  &,c.  was  a  god  whose  physical 
churacteristicB  were  less  concealed  ttian  those  of  other  goda  by 
the  hamanizing  or  epic  spirit.  Th«  birth  of  the  oxen-hoofed 
hero  Dionysus  is  as  ubiquitous  as  the  power  he  represents ;  he 
U  eammoned  to  his  temple  by  the  Mffinades  from  the  depths  of 
ocean*,  on  which,  like  Osiris  in  winter,  he  is  represented  floating 
on  a  raft  or  chest ;  ushered  into  the  world  amidst  lightning  and 
thunder"* as  son  of  Semele,  Thyone,  or  Demeter",  he  becomes 
the  "  liberator"  celebrated  in  the  festivities  of  Thebes,  delivering 
Earth  from  winter's  chain,  conducting  the  "  nightly  chorus  of 
the  stare,""  and  the  celestial  revolution  of  the  year".  His 
symbolism  is  the  inexhaustible  imagery  employed  to  fill  up  the 
st^lar  devices  of  the  zodiac;  he  is  tije  vernal  bull'*,  the  Hon, 
the  ram,  the  autumnal  goat,  or  serpent ;  he  is  in  short  the 
varied  deity,  "  essendally  inferior  to  none,"  "  yet  changing  with 
the  seasons,  and  undergoing  their  periodical  decay.  The  ten- 
dency to  convert  a  dying  god  into  a  hero  never  entirely  absorbed 
the  real  character  of  Dionysus,  though  it  created  a  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  his  worship,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  unfounded 
surmise  that  the  mysteries  were  a  direct  refutation  of  the  popular 
religion,  explaining  the  stories  of  the  gods  after  the  fashion  of 

•  •' Oi*  m/uyu  .ih  Mt(*T.,  rt  tut.."  Comp.  Eurip.  BaccbiK.  H.  21E.  2E2.  208. 
411,  Sec     Iiii  uid  Oiirii,  eh.  ht.      De  DericL  Ocsc,  ch.  xv. 

■  Pint  Qu.  Gr.  30,    loa  ind  Oiiiii,  35.     Enrip.  Bitcclue.  1015. 

■•  "  Itrfrytm.'    Howr  lo  Nonnu*.  p,  215. 

■■  Mmtt.  ib.  1S$.  Diod.  B.  iii.  62.  Ouigniaul,  Rel.  iti.  S4.  233.  Lydiu  de 
Meat.  Botb.  1S9.    ApoUod.  Vng.  29. 

•»  Soph.  Antig.  1118.     Arialoph.  Frogs,  343. 

■■  ».  f,  the  Son,  ai  inToked  b;  the  Bl«ii>  (Eljmi.  M.  ad.  v.  Fsui.  ti.  26.  1. 
Tng.  Qeeig.  I  6),  the  migbt;  hQnlei  of  the  Zodiac  (Gurip.  BaccliK.  1180,  1226), 
•r  Eagtvni  (Guigniaut,  Rel.  iiL  23G),  Ibe  goldsn,  or  ruddy-tocHJ  (BacchEB,  545. 
lOTl),  "mnrtt  ijt«  /.;•■■,  tw..  nxftf""'  ■"(«■"  Noun.  D.  ii»,  24U, 
lb  lyOmj  Yua  in  Onigniaut,  FlaUi,  T2T,  fig.  403- 

>*  Bonp.  Bacctue.  80S.  1005.     P)utanfa,  I<ii  and  Oiirii,  36. 

»  Snrip.  ib.  TAB,     "  A..».4,,  n.«,l..«  l"  ,irmX<».t."     Paiii.  iv.  5,  3. 
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Euhemenis  as  anitnls  of  doceneed  men'".  Yet  though  there 
IB  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Eleusinian  Hierophuit 
once  every  year  proclaimeil  tbo  relipon  of  poetry  to  be  false^  it 
is  probable  that  t)ie  mysteries,  which  were  in  fant  only  a  mon 
solemn  expression  of  the  same  reli^on,  suggested  though  thej 
did  not  preach  that  doctrine  of  the  Theocracia,  or  "  Divine  one- 
ness," which  even  poetry  does  not  entirely  conceal".  The 
ancient  deity  nursed  by  the  Mgeaa'*,  and  rising  out  of  the 
waters  {Ztu;  ave^atufim)  as  Butes,  Jason,  or  Deucalion,  iriw 
in  BO  many  parts  of  Greece  woe  said  to  have  founded  liie  on 
worsliip  in  the  persona  of  Eumolpus'*,  Orpheus,  or  Elenther", 
who,  among  lonians  and  Pelasgians,  was  made  according  to 
oircumstonoes  a  god  of  the  sea"  or  of  the  shades",  might  mon 
truly  have  been  said  to  be  created,  or  to  have  received  the 
outlines  of  his  specific  character  from  the  local  pocnliaritjes  of 
his  rites,  from  the  fiineral  dirges  of  Asia"  or  the  orgiastic  riiM 
of  Tlirace".  The  power  "whose  oneness  is  a  seeming  myaUi7 
but  really  a  truism,  whose  connection  with  Demeler  or  Peisa- 
phone  under  various  forms,  as  Hermes,  Prometheus,  or 
Poseidon,  has  been  often  before  alluded  to  as  the  essence  of  the 
oldest  religion  of  Greece,  and  one  of  the  most  abundant  sonroes 
of  it8  heroic  legend'',  reappears  under  tlie  name  of  Dionysn^ 
the  god  of  Nature,  or  of  the  moisture  which  is  the  life  of 
Nature,  who  prepares  in  darkness  (Hades,  lasion,  &c.)  the 
return  of  Ufe  and  vegetation,  or  who  is  himself  the  light  and 

'•  Lobeck,  138, 

"  Thus  ZeuB  becamo  a  criminal  adulterer  ihraugh  ihe  man?  change!  in  bii  oil- 
waid  identity,  and  Hera,  Ihe  mnther  oC  Nature,  aeetned  RS  it  were  ioimti  t* 
■teiility  (Lactant.  i.  17)  from  the  man;  nominal  uiorpatiani  of  her  rlghti. 

"  Ariitid.  i.  lOS,  Dindorf. 

"  Uuter  of  the  harmoniea  a!  ths  uniiene— ton  of  PoMidon,  and  grandHI  (I 
Borea*  (Paai.  i.  S8),  who  wai  fhlhci  of  Dutet. 

"  Hjff.  Fah.  22e.     Diod.  iv.  4B.     Euatal.  Od.  p.  1528.  4. 

"  Foteidon,  patron  of  Eleoeit.     Paoa.  i.  S3.  "  Hertnei. 

"  AachyL  Prom.  400. 

*■  Herod,  iv.  T9.     Faui,  ii.  2.  G  :  ii.  T.  6.    Gomp.  Kullet,  Klmne  Schrili,  p.  39. 

"  Comp.  anpr.  toI,  i.  265,  266,  267. 
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cbwge  evolving  tlieir  vBiielies.  In  the  jEgean  Islmids  he  is 
Botes,  Dardftnus,  Himeros,  or  Imbroa";  in  Crete  lie  appoars  as 
lasiiis  or  even  Zeus",  whose  orgiastic  worship  remaining  un- 
veiled by  the  usual  formB  of  mystery  betrayed  to  profane 
curiosity  the  symbols  which  if  irreverpnily  contemplated  were  sure 
to  be  misunderstood".  In  Asia  he  is  the  long-stoled  Baasareus 
co&leecing  with  tbe  Sabazins  of  the  Phrygian  Corybantee",  and 
ho  seemed  to  be  bom  anew'"  when  he  laid  aside  a  part  of  tlio 
quaintness  and  mystery  of  lus  character,  and  when  Greek  art 
traDsfeiTing  his  grotesque  deformities  to  attendant  Satyrs  and 
8ilem,  embodied  tbe  fundamental  conception  of  him  under  tbe 
fairest  form  of  human  beauty  and  eternal  youth".  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  partial  transformation  he  still  remained  theo- 
logically one  with  the  mystic  laochus  or  Prometheus,  the 
*' nnreling  ■'  or  son  of  Ceres",  and  with  the  dismembered 
Zagrens,  the  son  of  Persephone.  Zagreua  was  an  ancient 
sDbteiranean  Dionysus",  or  ratlier  a  mystic  version  of  the  god 
wboee  character  was  most  nearly  represented  by  Dionysus 
among  the  poetical  "immortals."  He  was  the  "homed" 
progeny  of  Zens  in  the  constellation  of  the  serpent"*  entrusted 
by  hia  father  with  the  thunderbolt,  and  encircled  with  the  pro- 
tecting dance  of  Curetes.  Through  the  envious  artifices  of 
Hera  the  Titans  eluded  the  vigilonoe  of  lus  guardians  and  tore 
him  to  pieces ;  but  Pallas  restored  the  still  palpitating  heart  to 


"  Diod.  6.  T.  18. 

"  Camp.  loLi.  pp.  263 1^.320  iq.     Henc«  the  Eleusi 
hare  onsc  from  Crete.    B.  Deto.  123. 


might  K 


'  Diod.  1 


77. 


470. 


■*  Beiod.  ii,  49.  UG.  Horn.  Hymn.  Dion.  26.  Eurip.  Bacchie.  22,  80.  4Se. 
474.    Cic.  R.  D.  Ui.  23. 

"  Coiop.  Qnigniaat,  iii.  330. 

B  Soidaa  in  r.  Utxhu     Ouigniaut,  Iii.  932.     Pani.  U.  25.  6. 

»  Tietin  to  Lfcnphr.  35S.  Hesjcfa.  ad  t.  NaanuB  in  Quigniiul.  iii.  S3S ; 
•ad  in  Hitcbell't  latrod,  ta  the  Progt.  xcviii. 

**  Hnu»  tbe  Mying,  "Taurtu  DiscoDem  geimil  et  TaDnnn  DiMo."  Clem. 
AJei.  Pntr.  ii.  t.  16,  p.  14,  Pott. 
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Apollo  to  bury  the  dis' 
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Ills  immortal  father,  who  t 
membered  remaina  upon  ParnaBsue". 

The  rehgion  of  Ceres  and  Dionysua  is  admitted  to  have  been 
long  anterior  to  the  heroic  or  Homeric  age"",  the  confonnity  of 
the  sacra  of  Ephesus  and  Attica  proving  tliat  the  parent  worship 
must  have  existed  before  the  Ionian  migration".  Homer 
possibly  knew  of  no  mysteries  ;  at  least  the  spirit  of  his  poetry 
is  alien  to  them,  exploring  the  wilds  of  fancy  rather  than 
fathoming  the  depths  of  tiiought,  turning  religion  into  the 
pageant  of  a  canuval,  and  as  it  were  spreading  flowera  upon 
graves.  Yet  he  cannot  on  this  account  be  presumed  to  have 
been  personally  devoid  of  deeper  feeling.  He  was  acquunted 
with  the  deities  to  whose  worship  tlie  principal  mysteries 
erentually  became  attached ;  he  speaks  of  Dionysus  as  a  god, 
describing  by  the  word  "  itaivufttici  "  the  general  character  of 
his  rites ;  and  the  subordinate  position  held  by  these  Deities  in 
the  epic  proves  not  any  real  inferiority,  but  merely  that  they 
were  considered  inappropriate  to  be  directly  brought  forward 
among  its  descriptions".  The  general  characteristic  of  the 
oldest  Pelasgian  religion  was  a  worship  of  Cthunian  powers  or 
Cabiri,  of  those  "  givers  of  good  tilings"  who  promised  wine  to 
the  Argonauts  at  Lemnos,  and  whom  the  Attic  youth  of  the 
olden  time  appeased  witli  anniversary  offerings  of  lambs  and 
bulls".  The  success  of  Pelasgian  agriculture  was  mythic&Uy 
commemorated  in  such  stories  as  that  of  the  birth  of  Plutas 
from  lasion  and  Demeter,  of  the  hospitable  reception  of  the 
latter  goddess  by  Pelasgus  at  Argos,  by  Dysaules  at  Phlius,  by 
Prometheus   at  Thebes,  by  Keleos  at  Eleuais*";     and  more 

"  Clsni.  Met.  Frotr.  IS,  Fottir,  Flnnicui  Halernna,  de  Srrore  P.  R.  p.  13, 
ThB  pauage  in  PaiuBDiu  ('iii,  37)  m^ntlDiiing  the  alleiatiDni  in  Bacchic  IffHid 
efieded  b;  Oaomacritui,  ii  luidcratood  to  ntti  lo  the  frnplojing  "Titana"  » 
nomine  ai  acton  id  the  tragedy,  not  to  an  inTenlioa  of  ihe  fai  more  ancieot  legend 
of  Ihc  death  of  the  Ifature-God.     Snpr.  vol.  i.  p.  194. 

»  Milller.  Eleine  Sctrift,  p.  Bl.  "  Slrabo,  lii.  633.    Herod,  ii,  87. 

»  MUller,  ib.  flfl.  91.  »  Iliad,  it  G4T.     V&tcker,  Japttaa,  STS. 

*■  Miiller,  Orchcmi.  120.     Paui.  i.  14.2;  ii.  14.8;  ii.  26.8. 
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historically  in  tbe  amuTersary  festivals  of  Thessuly  and  Attica, 
in  IraditioDS  of  the  wealth  of  MyconfB  or  Orchomenos,  or  of  the 
rich  harvests  wou  by  Pelasgian  Tyrrheni  from  the  stony  slopes 
of  Hymeltus".  Wlien  the  mountaiu  tribes,  Ionian,  Boeotian, 
or  Dorian,  Qnder  the  name  of  "  sons  of  Hercules,"  invaded  the 
plains,  converting  tbe  old  sscerdolnl  kingsliips  into  a  feudalism 
of  warrior  chiefs",  a  mental  accompamed  the  political  revolution, 
when  the  old  religious  legends  which  the  conquerors  neither 
alUinptcd  nor  wished  to  obUterate  received  a  new  aspect  by 
becoming  interwoven  with  their  own  poetical  traditions*'.  The 
old  eymbohcal  religion  now  began  to  assume  its  eventual 
character  as  a  mystery,  the  mystery  consisting  not  so  much  in 
the  enigmatical  complexion  of  its  symbols,  as  in  tlie  attitude 
which  the  old  forms  of  thought  assumed  in  respect  of  the  new. 
The  latter  were  exhibited  in  a  superficial  poetrj'  calculated  to 
daligbt  rather  than  to  instruct,  to  give 

to  the  energetic  agent  or  hero  self-conscious  of  elevation  above 
nature,  while  the  mystic  or  meditati've  feehng  inherited  from  on 
age  when  man  was  yet  a  part  of  nature  was  obhged  to  seek  a 
distinct  organ  for  its  expression.  The  accounts  of  the  initiation 
of  Hercules  and  the  Dioscuri  by  Eumolpus  or  Toptolemus" 
may  suggest  how  the  conquerors  took  part  in  the  religious 
solemnities  of  tlie  conquered,  and  how  the  spirit  of  the  age 
which  appeared  most  opposed  to  mysteries  became  directly 
instrumental  in  creating  them.  For,  as  Thucydidea  observes 
that  there  could  be  no  notion  of  "barbarians"  until  the  opposite 
scale  of  the  antithesis  was  filled  by  that  of  Hellenic  nationality, 
so   the   establishment  of  a  sensuous    and   poetical  theology 

•'  Herod.  Ti.  137. 

'  StiU  called,  howtTtr,  ■'  &Mt,xu, "  (camp.  Find.  OL  iz.  S4),  aa  well  u  "  tf^x*' 
m<ifi,'  •' rrfrafj^M,"  4c.,  oppoKd  to  Teleontet.  Conp.  Milller,  Orehom.  180. 
ApoUod.  L  9.  14.  S.     Paoa.  ii.  2S.  0. 

«  M&Uef,  Otthom.  181.  M8. 

"  Hn.  Th.  Gfi.     Telcker,  ib.  p.  371. 

*■  Arinid.  ToL  1.  p.  SB,  and  117,  Dbd,     Zenopb.  H^llen.  vi.  3.  S. 
VOL.  II,  I 
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which  discarded  mystery,  was  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the 
formal  recognition  of  a  system  confronted  and  contrasted  with 
it.  That  the  transition  was  not  the  introduction  of  any  noYeltyi 
hut  rather  the  parting  of  the  current  of  thought  into  separate 
channels,  is  implied  in  the  remarkahle  account  given  by 
Herodotus*^  of  the  "preservation"  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleu- 
sinian  Demeter  in  Arcadia,  the  goddess  so  often  worshipped 
there  as  a  Cthonian  power  or  Erinnys  by  the  aborigines,  and 
in  the  analogous  description  in  Pausanias*'  of  the  "  discon- 
tinuance "  through  the  Boeotian  invasion  of  the  Theban  worship 
of  Cabiri,  and  its  subsequent  revival  with  greater  sanctity  by 
"Pelarge,"  a  name  probably  personifying  the  more  ancient 
performers  of  it.  Thus  the  cause  of  the  mysteries  was  partly 
the  inherent  obscurity  of  natural  religion,  but  chiefly  the 
accidental  change  which  confronted  poetical  with  more  ancient 
forms.  The  Greek  mystery  was  neither  a  thing  inscrutable, 
nor  a  thing  intentionally  secreted;  it  was  a  symbol  implying 
more  than  it  seemed  to  convey,  a  rite  distinguished  by  unusual 
solemnity.  Nothing  could  be  more  apparently  opposed  to  the 
immortal  gods  of  poetry  than  the  notion  of  a  dying  god,  accom- 
panied by  the  rites  of  Cthonian  powers,  and  the  ceremonies  of 
lustration  and  purification  substituted  by  Orphic  prescription 
for  the  heroic  virtue  exemplified  in  Hercules.  Yet  the  mysteries 
were  not  in  any  open  hostility  with  the  popular  religion,  they 
were  only  a  more  solemn  exhibition  of  its  symbols,  or  rather  a 
part  of  itself  in  a  more  impressive  form.  The  essence  of  all 
mysteries**,  as  of  all  polytheism,  consists  in  this,  that  the  con- 
ception of  an  unapproachable  Being,  single,  eternal,  and 
unchanging,  and  that  of  a  god  of  Nature  whose  manifold 
power  is  immediately  revealed  to  the  senses  in  the  incessant 
round  of  movement,  life,  and  death,  foil  asunder  in  the  treat- 
ment, and  were  separately  symbolized;   and  that  though  the 

*'  Horod.  ii.  171,  and  t.  61.     Comp.  Pans.  viii.  37.  6;  42.2.     Clem.  Aid. 
Cohort,  i.  2.  13. 
*''  Pau8.  ix.  26.  6;  comp.  iv.  1.  4.     Muller,  Orchom.  118. 
**  Comp.  Miiller,  Orchom.  450. 
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coonection  between  the  two  was  in  some  measuie  restored  by 
other  syiobuls,  such  as  those  of  marriage  and  generation,  tlie 
popularity  of  an  epic  hterature,  together  with  the  simnltaneoua 
and  imiversal  passion  for  the  vague  iind  mysterious,  prevented 
them  from  absolutely  converging  ajul  reuniting.  Or  if  it  bo 
objected  that  externally  the  symbols  were  both  in  substance 
and  in  treatment  the  same'^  the  aim  of  poetry  might  be  said 
to  be  gained  when  the  imagination  was  amused,  wliile  tlie 
mysteries  offered  a  perpetual  problem  to  excite  curiosity,  and 
CTen  if  failing  to  suggest  wisdom  to  tho  understanding,  at  least 
contributed  to  satisfy  the  all-pervading  rehgious  sentiment, 
which  if  it  obtain  no  nourisiunent  among  the  simple  and  intel- 
ligible finds  compensating  excitemont  in  a  reverential  contem- 
IstioD  of  the  obscure. 


I     plstioi 


§    18. 
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Nature  is  as  free  from  dogmatism  as  from  tyranny ;  and  the 
earliest  instmctorH  of  mankind  nut  only  adopted  her  lessons, 
but  as  far  as  possible  adhered  to  her  method  of  imparting  them. 
They  attempted  to  reach  tlie  understanding  through  the  eye, 
itnd  the  greater  part  of  all  religious  teaching  was  conveyed 
thrDUgh  this  ancient  and  most  impressive  mode  of  "  exhibition" 
or  demonstration'.     Tho  mysteries  were  a  sacred  drama',  ex- 
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LM,  lad  it.  183,  Talcn.)  ihetneaning  tif  nnluml  appearances. 

"•Ta  ifK^M."  Piiu.ii.  ST.  3;  ii.  26.  6.  Euieb.  Fr.  Bt.  iiL  1.  I.  Clem. 
^«.  I.  #60.  Weiike,  Promethem,  *37.  The  njjjteriei  coniiitcd  «MDiingly  of 
***  (ult,  tbe  tcefiic  eihibition,  knd  n  comtiK'iiUu'y  on  it;  "!;b^iwi  htX-tSii"  and 
"^"^tV-'  -Ariitid.  Elooi.  266,  vol,  i.  p,  415,  Dind.  The  lallir,  the  "Xty^u^ 
'"  VKi Ifv^itit,"  OT  " lif'i  ktyi~  were  niOBl  probably  only  tlAtud  cullatcmlly  and 
•*a»Mi«Ily. 
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hibidng  some  legend  significant  of  Nature's  change',  of  the 
visible  universe  in  which  the  divinity  is  revealed,  and  whose 
import  was  in  many  respects  as  opeu  to  the  Pagun  as  to  the 
Christian.  Beyond  the  ciirrent  triiditions  or  le^oi  >.oytii  of  the 
temple,  few  explanndons  were  given  to  the  spectators,  who 
were  left,  aa  in  the  school  of  Nature,  to  make  inferences  for 
themsolves.  Il  has  been  said  that  the  method  of  indirect 
suggestion  {allegory  or  iTotoia)  is  a  more  efBcaeioua  instrument 
of  instruction  than  plain  didactic  language*,  since  we  are 
habitually  indifferent  to  that  which  is  ncquired  witliout  effort; 
"the  initiated  are  hut  few,  though  many  bear  the  thyrsus,"' 
and  it  would  have  been  imposaible  to  provide  a  leaaon  suited  lo 
every  degree  of  cultivation  and  capacity  unless  it  were  one 
framed  after  Nature's  example,  or  rather  a  representation  of 
Nature  herself,  employing  her  universal  symbolism  instead  of 
technicalities  of  language,  inviting  endless  research  yet  reward- 
ing the  humblest  enquirer,  and  disclosing  its  secreta  to  every 
one  in  proportion  to  his  preparatory  training  and  power  to  com- 
prehend tliem*.  Yet  though  destitute  of  any  formal  or  official 
enunciation  of  those  important  truths  wliich  even  in  a  cultivated 
age  it  was  often  found  inexpedient  to  assert  except  under  a  veil 
of  allegory,  and  which,  moreover,  lose  llieir  dignity  and  value  in 
proportion  as  they  are  learned  mechanically  as  dogmas',  the 
shows  of  tlie  mysteries  contained  suggestions  wliich,  in  the  opinion 
not  of  one  competent  witness  only  but  of  many,  were  adapted 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  spectators,  enabling  them  to 


■  Cieero,  N.  D.  L  42. 


r.  1.  *„, 


in  Lobeck,  f.  161. 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Sltom.  i.  19,  p.  372.     PUto,  Phada,  OS  •■. 

*  Comp.  Heiod.  ii.  3;  where  the  namei  or  tymboli  open  to  all  men,  ^> 
tie  contrailed  wilh  the  jmerprelaliona,  more  or  teig  conjeclural  uid  nnuitl 
whicli  could  nst  be  pabliihed  with  Bafelf  oi  adTontage. 

'  The  very  penoBnaiicc  of  the  mjiteriei  ii  a  prooF  thai  iheit  form  * 
dogmatical  but  luggeitire  or  JUuatnitiie,  tuiccptible  uf  modificatiana  of  ii 
latian  like  the  notion  of  Zens  or  of  Elyiiuu,  und  connecled  with  thote  ho] 
ttan  wliich  atleud  mankind  from  tbeir  kwot  itole  lo  their  matuiilir. 
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Mignr  fiomething  of  the  purposes  of  existence  as  well  as  of  the 
meftiis  of  improving  it,  to  live  better  and  to  die  happier'. 
Uolike  the  religioD  of  books  or  creeds,  these  mystic  shows  and 
perfonnaaces*  were  not  the  reading  of  a  lecture  but  the  opening 
of  a  problem,  implying  neither  exemption  from  research  nor 
hostility  to  philosophy ;  on  the  contrary,  philosopliy  might  be 
jnslly  called  the  great  "  myslagogue," '"  the  arch- ex  pounder  of 
symbolism,  llie  soul's  best  guide  through  the  labyrinth  of 
mythology  as  through  that  of  Nature,  and  it  has  been  already 
sotioed  how  from  its  outset  the  philosophy  of  Greece  eagerly 
tindertook  the  task  of  inteipreting  its  mythi,  endeavouring, 
often  rashly  and  injudicionsly,  to  find  support  in  ancient 
Bymbolism  for  its  own  physical  or  moral  dogmas.  It  is  as 
indispQtable  that  iu  many  instonoes  its  interpretations  were  ill 
founded  as  that  in  otliers  they  were  correct.  It  was  impossible 
to  deny  that  within  the  moss  of  Hellenic  mythi  might  be  found 
a  purpose  and  a  use,  iliat  some  were  illustrative  of  physical 
phenomena,  some  calculated  to  inspire  consolation  or  to  dissipate 
groondless  fears ;  but  it  was  alleged  that  these  possible  advan- 
tages were  practically  of  small  amount,  owing  to  the  limited 
nmnber  of  those  who  from  habits  of  reflection  were  likely  to 
nse  and  appreciate  them".  Yet  neither  the  rarity  of  philo- 
Gophical  thought  nor  the  uncertainty  of  its  interpretations  can 
be  said  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  superiority,  at  least  in  these 
iDaU<TB,  of  the  didactic  method  over  the  symbolical.  If  one  bo 
more  definite  and  perspicuous,  the  other  is  more  forcible  and 
comprehensive  ;  and  no  better  means  could  be  de\ised  to  rouae 
•  dormant  intellect  than  lliose  impressive  exliibitions  which 
iddressed  it  through  tlie  imagination,  which  instead  of  oon- 
LDg  it  to  a  prescribed  routine  of  creed  invited  it  to  seek, 


■  Cicen  dt  L*g.  ii.  14  ;  209,  Cnuz.    AriMoph.  Plogi,  31S,  i5S.     Arirtidct, 
Elnuio.  2S«-  415,  and  *21.  DiniJ.     Find.  Fng,  128.     Lobcclt,  39.  6B.  73. 

•  '*  tm  li.*»Mi»  u.  IfK/iitm."     Flut.  l>i>  ind  Otiril,  cli.  iii. 

■*  "  Aryt  la  ^Atrifiaf  /trtrxyuyn,''    Plat.  lb.  cb.  Luiii.    The  true 
■fa  Plau>,  U  ihe  me  philoiophar.    Phado,  09'. 

>■  Diaiiji.  □>].  Antiq.  ii.  20. 
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compare,  and  judge.  The  alteration  from  symbol  to  dogm&u 
as  fatal  to  beauty  of  expression  as  that  from  faith  to  dogma  W 
truth  and  wholesomenoss  of  thought.  Tlie  first  philosophj 
often  reverted  to  the  natural  mode  of  teaching  as  well  A3  W 
mythological  imagery,  and  Socrates  in  particular  is  &aid  to  have 
eschewed  dogmas,  endeavouring,  like  the  mysteries,  rather  to 
ftwaken  and  develop  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  ideas  willi 
which  tliey  were  already  endowed  or  pregnmit,  than  to  011  than 
with  ready-made  adventitious  opinions ".  This  negative  a 
reserved  method  was  not  devised  for  the  purpose  of  coooeoliiig 
the  truth,  hut  as  a  mode  of  expression  when  other  modes  woe 
defective  or  wanting.  The  earliest  speculation  endeaToured  to 
express  far  more  than  it  could  distinctly  comprehend,  and  tb6 
Tague  impressions  of  the  mind  found  in  the  mysrfiriooa  analog 
of  phenomena  their  most  apt  and  energetic 
Nature  may  be  studied  either  in  its  wide  bearings  and  i 
or  to  ascertain  its  immediate  lints  of  causation  and 
In  regard  to  the  former,  or  thing)^  transcendental,  mankind  Ot& 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  ad"\'anccd  beyond  the  religious  symbol- 
ism of  India,  Egypt,  or  Eleusis,  for  even  Christianity  admits 
the  invisible  world  to  be  inconceivable,  and  that  men  can  know 
God  only  so  far  as  they  become  acquainted  with  his  laws,  osA 
act  in  conformity  with  bis  will.  "  Behold,"  exclaims  Lobedt") 
"  the  vaunted  results  of  tlie  august  mysteries  of  the  Pelasgiut 
philosophers ;  they  knew  tlie  great  truths  that  wine  inebristA^ 
that  fruit  and  com  ore  the  food  of  man,  that  the  fields  begin  tu 
yield  their  increase  in  spring,  and  that  in  autumn  their  prodooe 
dies  away!"  These  are  indeed  but  trifles,  yet  tlie  lessoofl  of 
Nature,  however  trite,  and  often  unheeded  fi'om  their  very 
simplicity,  contain  a  wisdom  still  unfatbomed,  and  every  dis- 
covery either  in  theology  or  science  may  exemplily  the  remarii 
of  the  Roman,  that  it  was  only  by  attending  to  trifies  that  his 
country  acquired  a  power  which  overcame  the  world.  AH 
nature  is  as  nothing  to    those    unable  to  comprehend  it,  the 


I'  Diog.  Lnert.  i.  16.     Cic.  Je  Or.  ii; 
"  AgUopb.  p.  180. 
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iinnament  but  a  collection  of  vapours,  the  earth  a  lump  of 
commoQ  dirt.  "  If,"  says  Lobuck  ",  "  there  was  no  distinction 
in  the  mysteries  of  exoteriu  and  esoteric,  all  hope  of  maintaining 
tbeir  dignity  is  at  an  end. "  As  well  may  it  be  said  that  because 
Nature  is  open  to  all,  -without  being  comprehended  by  all,  her 
operations  ate  but  on  insipid  and  undignified  routine,  the 
mechunism  to  which  the  unreflecting  are  harnessed  in  order  to 
tum  them  to  material  account.  The  steps  of  iuitiation  were 
inseparably  bound  up  with  tl»e  constitution  of  phenomena,  and 
bad  their  necessary  existence  in  tlie  minds  of  the  nuvidates. 
The  poet  or  philosopher  might  be  said  by  virtue  of  their  office 
either  to  have  been  initiated  or  to  be  above  the  wont  of  initia- 
lioti,  since  they  had  already  felt  in  nature  those  eloquent 
analogies  of  which  the  mysteries  were  but  a  false  or  feeble 
image,  revealing  no  new  secret  to  those  unprepared  or  incapable 
of  interpreting  their  aignificancy.  The  eventual  separation  of 
Uie  office  of  philosopher  from  that  of  priest'*,  that  is,  from  a 
technical  acquaintance  with  traditions  obout  days  and  seasona 
and  peculiarities  of  temples  and  deities,  aSbrds  no  proof  that 
the  latter  were  destitute  of  foundation  in  what  maybe  colled 
the  philosophy  of  tlie  times  in  which  they  originated.  Pytha- 
goras might  have  sought  the  initiation  which  Socrates  from  an 
obscure  statement  was  thonglit  to  have  neglected,  sinoo  philo- 
sophy itself  was  in  many  respects  the  offspring  of  theology  and 
of  the  lore  commonly  asoribed  to  Orpheus'*,  a  name  not  to  be 
understood  pragmatically  of  on  historical  being  distinct  from 
Eomolpus  or  Musteua",  hut  as  a  general  personification  of  the 
old  Tfaracian  theology  and  theological  poetry  in  the  sense 
understood  by  Pindar",  including,  as  presumed  author  of  the 

"  Aglaoph.  p.  43.  "  Fl«to,  Pulit  !»o<. 

'•  AfoiM.  i.  8.  2,     Burip.  Abcnu.  S)40.    Laciant.  i.  92. 

"  PhW,  Protag.  816,  eoDipared  wiib  Aruloph.  Biuiie,  1032.  Comp.  Lobccli 
AgL  167. 138. 

■■  Pjii.  iv.  177.  A.,);.  r.,Tt(  ,yT.„T»  0((H«.  Hoeck.  ICrcia,  Hi.  195. 
Orphen*  ia  Mrtlj  AttcnbrA  u  a  Tii-ttrnt  In  riJiition  In  Dionj'ina,  UuKCus  u  Ciet- 
Bologot  ill  rehtian  tu  I'lmeler ;  but  the  goda  nod  oHicoi  weru  united.  Iho  oldnt 
BMitwii  of  Orphtui  bj  lb>cu*  ptoiiii  tbat  the  name  wu  aliniiljr  cdsboilsd.      Tbal 
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heroic  metre,  the  names  of  Homer  and  Hes!od  among  ha 
doBcendants  and  disciples^'.  From  this  common  source  cf 
religion  and  poetry  flowed  in  one  direction  the  inspiradon  of 
the  epic,  in  another  the  symbolism  and  ceremonial  of  the 
Hierophant'".  Botlt  were  connected  with  the  some  mythiciJ 
personage,  who,  like  Hermes  or  Zoroaster,  unites  human 
attributes  with  divine,  and  is  liimself  the  god  whose  worship  be 
introduced",  teaching  rude  men  the  commencements  of  civili- 
zation through  the  influence  of  song,  and  connecting  with  the 
symbol  of  his  death,  emblematic  of  that  of  nature,  the  most 
essential  consolations  of  religion". 


§  10.  ^1 

THE    WORSHIP   OF    DIONYSUS. 

To  say  that  Orpheus  fonnded  the  mysteries'  is  tantamount 
to  the  assertion  that  tlie  first  religionists  were  poets.  Poetry 
arose  long  before  Homer,  whose  silence  in  regard  to  the  name 
of  Orpheus  no  more  disproves  his  existence,  i.  e.,  as  an  ideal 
personification,  than  the  occurrence  of  his  name  with  tliose  of 
Vhemius  and  Thamyris  would  have  affirmatively  established  it. 
The  lyric  expression  must  have  preceded  the  more  staid  and 
artificial  epic,  and  through  unrecorded  ages  the  peean  bad 
been  sung  and  the  incantation  employed  to  heal  bodily 
wounds"   and   to   assuage    moral   discords*.      When   Hermes 

ha  ii  not  mentioned  b;  HomeT  at  litUe  prora  hia  ODti-exiileiict,  and  (he  mention 
of  Phemiiii  or  Thttrayrii,  Polyidui  and  Theoclymeniu,  proTei  affitButively  tbe  hit- 
toritnl  eiialf  nee  of  Iheae  peraonificadoni. 

"  Qdttling.  Fref.  Hei.  p.  9.    Plutarch  de  Hoiic,  E. 

"  Plato,  Ptotag.  3ia'. 

"  Aognitin  de  Civit  iviii,  14.  Athcmeaa,  xir.  032.  Conon.  in  Fhotiui,  ITacr. 
iS.     Lociiin,  Tol.  iii.  p.  110.     Adr.  Indoct.  11. 

"  CoDip.  Eurip.  Alceitia,  970  or  990.  Be  might  to  tlie  Orwki  reprewnt  lh« 
gnat  "irfhi"  whom  Saccate*  wiahed  to  be  sought  Toe  throoghaul  the  worid. 
Phado,  p.  78. 

■  Ariatnph.  Kbii«,  1032.  '  Odjii.  r 

'  Camp.  Hot.  Theog.  GO.  9S. 
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^^B  WORSHIP   OF   DIOKTSUS.  ISl 

^^Hhied  the  excluaive  jurisdiction  over  the  lower  world,  he 
^^Igned  to  Apollo  the  lyre  whose  use  seemed  iDconsistent  with 
Mttainity*,  and  which  seemed  more  suited  to  the  heroic  Hellene 
than  to  those  whose  proverbial  impressions  tis  to  the  divine 
f»8ti  became  part  of  their  history,  making  them  ever  seem 
as  OQtcnsls  after  the  deatruction  of  Ihum,  or  as  driven  by  force 
or  famine  from  their  homes'.  The  course  of  the  worship  of 
Dionysns,  originally  scarcely  distinguishable  from  tliat  of 
Hermes',  was  probably  one  with  that  of  Greek  development 
&om  its  source  among  Lite  Clodones  and  Mimallones  of 
Thrace',  whence  arrived  ftithin  tlie  sphere  of  the  Pierian 
mosicians  the  god  formed  a  sort  of  coalition  with  Apollo, 
migrating  together  with  his  votaries  before  the  Temenidee'  to 
Famassns  and  Bceolia,  tliat  "metropolis  of  Bacchanals,""  and 
thence  uniting  with  the  Ceres  worship  of  Attica  and  Arcadia. 
In  a  later  age  admiration  of  Eg^'ptian  wisdom  made  it  seem  as 
if  the  Thracian  sage  had  imbibed  liis  precepts  on  the  banks  of 
llie  Nile'",  and  Herodotus,  who  though  rejecting  as  spurious 
the  ao-cuiled  Orphic  compositions  of  his  time,  yet  admits  the 
TBDerable  antiquity  of  the  name  by  the  very  circumstance  that 
he  undervalues  the  pretensions  of  the  poetry,  regarded  the 
Orphic  or  Bacchic  institutions  as  virtually  the  same"  witli  the 
Egyptian  and  Pythagorean.  Nor  does  he  deny  the  existence 
of  theological  teaching  or  teaets,  whether  Pelasgian  or  Orphic, 
or  derived  through  Melampus  from  Phcenicta  and  Egypt,  long 
antecedent  to  the  artificial"  theology  of  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
which  he  calls  a  creation  comparatively  of  yesterday",     The 

*  Emip.  Alcetlia,  31G.     Camp.  Pulm  CUZTli. 

*  Dionyi.  H.  L  17. 

*  The  diTiDc  uiwiloi  of  tbe  Thnclui  kingt.     Herod,  t.  T.    Bnpr.  vol.  i.  211. 

'  Bcrod.  ib.,  uid  lii.  111.    Fonip.  Utla.   ii.  2.  2.     Flotanh,  TiL  Alex.  2. 
HMdc'*  Krata,  uL  1T2  sq. 

*  TkiK.  ii.  69.  *  Soph.  Anlig.  1122. 

■0  Diod.  i.  S3.  9S. 

"  Cmtaioing,  among  other  tlungi,  the  doctrine  of  the  tmnamlgtation  of  the  aoul. 
Comp.  ii.  SI.  1SS. 
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name  of  Orpheus  accompanied  the  propagation  of  the  religion 
of  the  Muses  hy  those  Pierian  bards  who  afterwards  spread 
towards  the  souths  and  carried  the  legend  of  the  Aloidse  to  the 
islands  of  the  ^gean*^.  But  it  would  appear  as  if  more  than 
one  school  or  class  of  symbols  had  been  included  under  the 
term  "Orphic."  There  was,  it  seems,  a  son  or  pupil  of 
Apollo-Helios,  tlie  same  who  "in  the  woody  pavilions  of 
Olympus  charmed  beasts  and  trees  by  his  Ijrre,"**  yet  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  Bassarides  for  neglecting  the  lites  of 
Dionysus";  and  there  was  an  Orpheus  from  whom  the  wor- 
ship of  Dionysus  originated",  nay,  whose  death  is  that  of  the 
Deity  himself**.  The  variation  must  be  ascribed  either  to  the 
preconceptions  of  theorists  as  to  the  distinct  and  antithetical 
nature  of  the  gods,  or  it  may  be  understood  as  indicating 
divergent  forms  of  the  worship  of  the  same  Deity,  relieved  by 
his  Pierian  votaries  from  the  tumultuous  character  of  his  older 
rites ;  so  that  in  this  way  the  Orphean  lyre  of  the  ApoUinio 
school  for  a  time  appeared  antagonistic  to  the  orgiastic  or 
Bacchic  worship  more  nearly  resembling  its  Thracian  or  Bere- 
cynthian  original.  The  stories  of  Scyles,  Lycurgus,  and  Pen- 
theus,  may  be  even  partly  indicative  of  a  real  opposition 
between  rival  religions'*;  and  the  mythical  catastrophe  of 
Orpheus  is  sometimes  related  in  a  way  implying  an  actual  feud 
between  the  patrons  of  the  paean  and  the  dithyramb**.  But 
the  antithesis  is  more  properly  a  physical  one,  the  hostile  array 
of  opposing  elements  represented  in  the  Homeric  challenge  of 
Apollo  and  Poseidon,  the  dualism  of  Zethus  and  Amphion,  the 
god  who  outwatched  the  night  considered  as  an  enemy  of  the 
rising  luminary'*,  or  the  superior  god  killing,  t.  ^.,  absorbing 

'*  Diod.  V.  60,  51.    Steph.  voc.  Nysae.     MUllcr,  Orchom.  887. 
'*  Eurip.  Bacchae,  660.     Iphig.  Aul.  1211. 

"  EratoBtheniB,  Gatast.  24.     Gottling,  Fref.  to  Hesiod,  xi.     Apollod.  i.  3.  2. 
Hyg.  Poet  A.  7.     *'  Qu6d  OrpheuB  ApoUinem  maxime  luudaret." 
"  Herod,  ii.  81.     Paus.  v.  26.  3. 
'•  H<)eck,ib.  iii.  186. 
'•  Corap.  Herod,  vii.  49.     Iliad,  vi.  130. 
^  Comp.  Plutarch,  £i  Delph.  ch.  ix.  ^'  Eratosthenes,  Catut  24. 
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the  antiquaied  or  inferior.  At  all  erents  the  Bntftgonism,  what- 
ever its  source,  was  not  continued.  Anntogous  perBonificntions 
were  ineorporated  or  taken  up  by  newer  ones,  either  vanquished 
as  rivals  or  adopted  as  sons ;  for  example,  when  Trophonins  or 
AsL-lepius  (son  of  Ischya)  was  adopted  by  Apollo*',  or  when 
tbe  priestly  deseendant  of  tlie  Ani)'t!ittomdo3  (Ampliiaiftus  or 
Jfelampaft)  became  his  friend".  It  seems  a  strange  inversion 
when  Apollo  is  made  son  of  SiLenus  and  to  be  killed  by 
Python",  or  when  his  attributes  become  intermixed  with  those 
of  repreaentations  of  Dinnyaus  or  Hermes,  the  dying  and 
reviring  power,  in  Pythagoras,  Aharis,  Euphorbus,  or  Xa- 
molziB**.  Yet  Dionysus  as  well  as  Apollo  was  leader  of  the 
Mosea",  the  tomb  of  one  acconipEmied  the  worship  of  the 
other",  they  were  tlie  same,  yet  different,  contrasted,  yet  only 
MS  filling  separate  parte  in  the  same  drama",  and  the  mystic 
Mid  heroic  personifications,  the  God  of  Nature  and  of  Art,  seem 
at  some  remote  period  to  have  proceeded  from  a  common 
sooroe'".  Their  separation  was  one  of  form  rather  tlian  sub- 
stance, and  from  the  time  when  Hercules  obtained  initiation 
from  Triptolemus*',  or  Pytb^oras  received  Orphic  tenets"', 

=  P»m.  ii.  87-  3,     Miiller,  Orebom.  148.  195. 

*■  Diod.  S.  Tol.  IL  Bicerpt.  p.  G46.     Horn.  Odju.  xi.  S2S. 

"  Porpbyr.  in  Vit.  Pyihug.  18  or  30,  Kieisl.  He  wm  nlio  called  ■' DLotiyw- 
dotiu."     Paujki.  81. 

»•  Umbl.Til.  rjth.  HO,  204,  Kicul.  Comp.  Pain.  iii.  13.  Or  Bgiiin,  when 
the  tompie  o!  Apollo  Ft6ui  ig  built  by  n  loa  of  Alhamos  (Fuui.  iii.  23.  3),  as  nas 
tlul  of  Delphi  bj  Tfophonliu.  Ecpnus,  father  of  Trophonlu!,  ia  hiniielf  a  ton 
U  Apollo.     LataL  U  Theb,   Sax.  viL  345.     Camp.   Phorbai,  Zcthoi,   Xutbiu, 

-  Ouignisut,  Kcl.  iii.  146.  186.  S91.     Suabo,  10.     Creni.  S.  iv.  Tl. 

n  .-.  t..  on  Pierian  Olympu.  oi  well  M  on  FamasBUi.  Paoi.  ii.  30.  "  Ap^lliui 
et  Libcru  Pntri  in  eodein  monu  rei  divina  cetebrnlur."     Msorob.  Sat.  i,  16. 

■>  PluUnb  deei  Dclph.  9.     Lobeck.  1113.  1133.  1179. 

■  "Aristotelei — ApoUJnem  «  Libeniin  patiem  unum  eundemqoo  Deum  toe — 
BucnK."     Hacrob.  i.  18. 

"■  Xeiioph,  Hfllen,  li.  3.  8. 

"  To  ibfl  Pythugorenn  Orpbici  we  one  the  greater  part  of  the  loKslIed  Orphic 
pcElry,  and  it  via  the;  wbo  [inicliscd  llie  Urj'liic  life  idluded  to  iii  Kurij>idi.'ii  lUid 
rboo. 
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the  two  conceptions  were  tending  to  re-combine.  It  was  said 
that  Dionysus  or  Poseidon  hud  preceded  Apollo  in  the  oracular 
office" ;  and  as  the  victory  of  Perseus  over  the  Bacchftnals" 
was  unexpectedly  followed  by  the  doraeatication  of  the  Cretan 
Zagreus  at  Argos",  so  Dionysus  continued  to  be  esteemed  in 
Greek  theology  as  "  healer"  and  "  Saviour,"  author  of  life  and 
immortality".  Apollo  forgot  his  old  antipathy  to  the  pipe 
of  Marsyas",  and  the  remains  of  Dionysus  were  bmnod  on 
Parnassus"  by  the  side  of  a  kindred  god  who  was  his  superior 
only  because  immortal ". 


SCOQESTIONAL   IMAOERY   OF   THE    MYSTERIES. 


The  mysterieB  embraced  the  tJiree  great  doctrines  of 
theosophy.     They  treated  of  God,  man,  and  nature.     In  sym- 


'    PlDL 


,G,  fl; 

i.  29.  i 


.  32.  7. 


■  Paiu.  ii.  ! 


3.4;  ExiLl. 


»  P«o».  ii.  87.  2  ;  81.2;  87.  B;  «.  88.  11;  1.20.8. 

*  Pmu.  ii.  82.  8. 

"  Faiu.  X.  32.     Arirtoph.  Nub.  696.    8oph.  Antig.  112fl.     Clem.  Alex.  Frott. 

p.  15.    fiacihs.  Eurip.  CBl.     Plutarch,  Ilia,  cb.  xixv.      Fhilochon  Png.  23. 
Hinuc.  Ffl.  Octariui,  p.  189  or  160. 

"  The  tad  thai  the  diipereed  Pythjigorenri,  the  "ioni  of  Apollo,"  ihould  h»>i> 
inuuedialelj  betaken  iheioHUci  la  the  Orphic  tcrvice  of  Diouyiiii,  ii  oF  ittdf 
evidence  thai  the  godi  and  their  wonhip  were  not  diuimiliLr.  The  atnriet  ef 
inipired  Apollinic  priein  riding  through  the  air  on  anowi  ("  f-Sit-mftmi"),  of 
Kent  cbarmi  and  ■  golden  thigh,  leetn  to  indicate  that  there  mu  iIwhtb  uaiething 
Dionyeiac  in  the  religion  of  Apollo,  though  it  did  not  come  to  conipicooui  maturitj 
till  atterwardi.  (o;  ^ii  ir(.ri{i.,  ti  >'  i»Ti{»."  Herod,  ii,  81.  123.)  Looking  onlj 
to  the  reiatniicence)  wbicb  luve  been  preierred  of  genuine  tenet*  or  DbterraDce* 
hearing  the  name  "  Orphic,"  it  would  leem  u  if  iti  whole  importance  dated  ftom 
the  Pythagorean  cooliiion  ;  if  on  tbe  other  hand  we  conaider  the  religion  of  Qrcece 
B)  consiiting  in  ita  innumetsble  aonga  and  mj'thi  of  which  Orphic  prieats  lud  barda 
inust  have  been  the  guardiana  and  eipoiitura,  the  name  would  teem 
beyond  the  wide  aignilication  it  bore  in  later  liniea,  and  to  embrxce  not  onlj  ll 
orgies  of  Dionjaua,  but  the  foundations  of  the  whole  iheDlogical  a yileni  of  whii 
orgie*  were  but  a  branch  oi  pul. 
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joUcal  (not  dogmatical)  fonns'  they  exhibited  tlie  One  of 
irliicb  the  mamfuld  is  an  infinite  illustratioD ',  containing  a 
noral  lesson  calculated  to  guard  the  soul  through  lile  and 
a  cheer  it  in  death'.  Physical  phenomena  were  tliroughout 
incient  theology  made  prolific  of  moral  and  mental  lesions. 
rhe  story  of  Dionysus  was  profoundly  significant ;  he  was  not 
jnly  creator  of  the  world,  but  guardian,  hberator,  and  aaviour 
jf  the  soul.  The  toys  which  occupied  him  when  surprised  by 
Lhe  Titansj  the  top,  the  wheel,  tlie  distaff,  the  golden  Hesperian 
apples,  were  primarily  cosmogonic  ;  im  emblem  of  similar  class 
was  the  magic  mirror  or  face  of  Nature,  in  which,  according 
to  a  Platonic  notion,  hut  which  existed  probably  long  before 
Pluto,  the  Creator  beholds  himself  imperfectly  reflected*;  and 
the  bowl,  or  "  womb"  of  being,  in  which  matter  became  pregnant 
with  life,  or  wherein  the  pantheistic  deity  became  mingled  with 
the  world'.  Dionysus,  god  of  the  many-coloured  mantle",  is 
the  resnldng  manifestation  personified ;  he  is  the  polyonymous', 
the  all  in  the  many,  the  varied  year,  hfe  passing  into  itmumerable 
forma.  But  according  to  the  dogma  of  antiijuity,  tlie  tlironging 
formsof  life  are  aseries  of  purify  ingmigratious' through  which  the 
divine  principle  roasceuda  to  the  unity  of  its  source.  Inebriated 
in  the  bowl  of  Dionysus  and  dazzled  in  the  mirror  of  existence, 
the  souls,  those  fragments  or  sparks  of  the  universal  intelligence, 
forgot  their  native  dignity,  and  passed  into  the  terrestrial  forms 
they  coveted".  Consciousness  is  the  true  mirror  in  which 
Aristotle  conceived  the  divine  mind  alone  to  enjoy  a  plenary 
beatitude ;  but  individual  consciousness  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
refiacting  only  the  limited  truth  attainable  by  its  possessor.     It 

■  •■  Tridilia  WCTonun."    Lobefk,  Agl.  3&  °.  '  Cic.  K.  D.  i.  42. 

*  Diod.  8.  iii.  (12,  p.  138.     Sthol.  Apollon.  i.  91T.     hoe.  Pantg.  Ifi".     Pinto, 
Flmlo,  69  (3S,  Bek).     H.  Cerei,  ISO. 

'  Prettiu.  in  Tini»,  iii.  p.  183. 

'  Proclal.  ib.  314.     Plato,  Tima-.  41'.     AthrnKQS,  li.  478. 

*  "  Juikt^ffH."  '   Soph.  Antig.  1115. 

*  Tbe  Indian  dngnu  that  ill  change  and  geaetatian  \i  a  panisbiiient  Kcun  in 
AiiBiiniell«&     Bnndii,  Gi.  Pluloi.  I  ST.  13S. 

*  Macrab.  Eomn.  Scjp.  i.  12,  p.  66.  Zeun.    Plucdrui,  248. 
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was  in  this  mirror,  faithful  to  the  universal  but  treacherous  in 
its  partial  use,  and  which  was  hence  thought  inherently  deceit- 
ful, that  the  soul  became  enamoured  of  its  own  individuality, 
and  its  eventual  fall  was  beautifully  described  in  the  stories  of 
Hylas  and  Narcissus.    The  most  usual  type  of  the   spirit's 
descent  was  suggested  by  the  sinking  of  the  sun  and  stars  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  hemisphere.     The  descent  was  supposed 
to  commence  at  the  sign  Cancer,  technically,  ''  the  gate  of  men,'* 
the  point  of  the  sun's  culmination  and  subsequent  decline,  and 
at  each  tropic  was  placed  an  emblematic  dog  or  Hermanubis, 
one  guarding  the  approach  to  the  living,  the  other  to  the  dead'^ 
When  the  soul  arrived  within  the  portals  of  the  proper  empire 
of  Dionysus,  the  "  god  of  this  world,"  the  scene  of  delusion  and 
change,  its  individuaUty  became  as  it  were  clothed  in  a  material 
form.     Its  tissue,  manufactured  in  the  loom  of  nature,  was 
said  to  be  the  work  of  Glotho,  Ilithya,  Artemis,  or  Minerva 
Ergane,  the  many-named  divinity  of  the  distaff,  in  Egypt  the 
veiled  Neith,  in  India  the  seductive  Maia,  the  weaver  of  destiny 
known  also  under  the  same  name  in  Greece '',  or  under  that  of 
Penelope-Proserpina**,  the  wife  and  sister  of  lacchus.     And  as 
individual  bodies  were  compared  to  a  garment,  the  world  was 
the  investiture  of  the  universal  spirit  constituting  the  magio 
peplus  of  Zeus  or  Dionysus'*,  the  flowery  tissue   on  which 
Proserpine  with  her  attendant  nymphs  whose  names  are  but 
repetitions  of  herself,  was  employed  when  surprised  upon  the 
plain  of  Nysa  or  Enna  by  Hades**.     Again   the  body  was 
compared  to  a  vase  or  urn,  mystically  termed  the  soul's  "  reci- 
pient,"** the  world  being  the  mighty  bowl  which  received  the 
descending  Deity,  and  each   material  bodily  frame   a  vessel 
framed  of  earth  by  heat  and  moisture  to  retain  its  portion  **- 

'•  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  y.  7.     Porphyr.  Antr.  ti.  22. 

"  Porphyr.  Abstin.  Ehaer.  iv.  16,  p.  352.     ProcL  in  Tim.  63.  96. 

"  Porphyr.  de  Antro.  14. 

'"  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  426.     Guigniaut,  Rel.  iii.  307.  866.  661. 

»*  Died.  S.  V.  3. 

''  Hermes  in  Stobs.  Heer.  p.  1085.     Crenzer's  Dionysus,  168.  178. 

"  Porphyr.  de  Antro.  ch.  18. 
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In  another  image,  ancient  aa  the  grottos  of  the  Mngi  and  the 
denunciations  of  Ezekiel,  the  world  was  na  n  dimly- illumined 
GRTem,  where  shadows  seem  realities,  and  where  the  soul  beeomes 
forgell'ul  of  its  celestial  origin  in  proportion  to  its  proneness  to 
matenal  fascinations".  In  the  cup  or  bowl  of  Dionysus,  the 
"joyons"  bestower  of  the  vintage'*,  where  creation  is  not  the 
Moenic  separa^on  hnt  tiie  Orphic  "  int«nnixtiire,"  mantles  the 
intoxicutiDg  beverage  of  which  some  partake  guardedly,  while 
others,  like  the  besotted  victims  of  Circe  or  Icarius,  drench 
themselves  profusely  with  the  overflowing  draught ;  for  Nature 
is  the  moialure  personified  in  Dionysus'",  it  is  a  perpetually- 
flowing  Btream '",  and  tbe  period  of  the  spirit's  embodiment  is  as 
when  exhalations  ore  condensed,  and  tJie  aerial  element  assumes 
the  grosser  form  of  water".  It  is  the  stream  in  which  Nar- 
cissua  vas  dazzled  by  the  reflection  of  Ids  own  image,  and 
beneath  whose  surface  he  was  submerged,  or  pining  with  sad- 
ness melted  into  its  transparent  depths.  But  if  vapour  falls  in 
water,  water  is  again  the  birth  of  vapours  which  ascend  and 
adom  the  heavens.  K  our  mortal  csistence  bo  Uie  death  of  the 
E^irit,  our  death  may  be  the  renewal  of  its  hfe;  as  physical 
bodies  are  exalted  from  earth  to  water,  from  water  to  air,  from 
■ir  to  fire,  so  the  man  may  rise  into  the  hero,  the  hero  into  the 
god".  In  tlie  course  of  nature  the  soul  to  recover  its  lost  estate 
must  pass  tlirough  a  scries  of  triala  and  migrations.  The  scone 
of  tiiose  trials  is  that  grand  sanctu&ry  of  initiation,  the  world '^; 

"  Titie,  Phmlo,  p.  110.  84,  Wytl.  Poliloia,  vii.  1,  p.  614.  Porphjr.  de  Anlre. 
A  D  iq.  FIui.  de  S.  YindkU,  p.  9T,  WyiL  Thu  cnvi^m  in  which  were  dcponied 
Aa  tnMUR*  giTcn  la  ClyiHs-Hennes  lif  tbs  PhniadBDi  (Udyii.  liiL  367.  SS8), 
•fttnriirdi  conred  by  HincriB  witli  a  ttone.  Comp.  Clem.  Alei.  SlraiD.  iiL  518 
T.ua. 
■■  "  n>X>}<>/i)i.*    Hei.  Op.  614.     Pluwreh,  Iii*  »Bd  Odria,  ch,  SE.    Viij.  Sn. 

i-m. 

"  plot,  bit,  34,  3G.     Burip.  Bicchtc  STS.     Porphyr.  de  Anlr.  0;  di  Zeui 
"«„„.-     Creut  S.  1.460;  iii.  7a«q.  90.  141. 
■  The  ";.«■#«  *.*.(." 

"  Clnn.  Alet  Strom,  ri.  748,  PoU,      HeracliWi  in  Plut.  de  ei  Dclpii.  IS. 
»•  Cmii.  9.  iii.  TS2. 
*■  Called  the  mDil  holy  of  lemplcs.     Plut.  de  Tnuiqnil.  19   34. 
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their  primary  agents  are  the  elements  ;  and  Dionysus,  as  Sove- 
reign of  Nature,  or  the  sensuous  world  personified,  is  officiiil 
arbiter  of  the  inyBteries,  and  guide  of  the  Bouiwliieh  he  introduces 
into  the  body  and  dismisses  from  it".  He  is  iLe  sun,  that 
liberator  of  the  elements,  and  his  spiritual  mediation  was  sug- 
gested by  the  same  imagery  which  made  the  zodiac  the  supposed 
path  ofthe  spirits  in  their  deseent  and  their  return  ".  Hephsatus, 
it  was  said*",  hurled  by  Here  from  the  sky,  contrived  in  reveuge 
a,  magic  chair  in  which  the  goddess  became  immoveably  iixed ; 
nor  could  any  of  the  immortals  prevail  on  him  to  release  the 
captive  until  Dionysus  overpowered  his  brother  with  divine 
freozy",  and  led  him  to  do  the  work  of  heaven  attended  by 
Harmony  and  Love".  And  as  he  thus  reconciles  tlie  telluric 
and  atmospheric  powers,  the  goddess  of  Nature  with  tlie  Demi- 
urgus  who  imprisoned  her,  so  in  a  higher  sphere  he  mediates 
and  intercedes  for  man, 

he  reconciles  the  unseeu  mind  with  the  individualized  spirit  of 
which  he  is  emphatically  called  the  "  Perfecter,"  "  and  he  eflects 
this  conHummation  first  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  elemental 
ordeal'*,  the  alternate  heats  of  summer  and  showers  of  winter", 
and  secondarily  and  symbolically  through  the  mysteries  personi- 
fied in  his  attendant  genius  "  Telete."  Man  is  Uneally  descended 
from  those  Titans  who  tore  and  fed  on  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Dionysus ;  he  possesses  the  rash  and  rebellious  disposition  of 
the  one,  yet  also  the  divine  spirit  distributed  through  the 
universe  by  the  dismembemaent  of  the  otlier.     His  aim  should 
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be  to  mortify  his  auimol  propensities,  aud  oo-operatiug  witli 
Nature's  puriiying  operations  to  convert  tlie  cup  of  Dionysus 
into  a  draught  of  wisdom.  For  the  emblemB  of  water,  the  cup 
aad  the  cavern  have  a  twofold  meaning".  Dionysua  holds 
two  cups,  the  cup  of  generation,  and  also  that  of  wisdom  or 
iaitiiuion",  whose  influence  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  other, 
causing  the  soul  to  abhor  its  material  bonds  and  to  long  for  its 
reWm.  The  first  cap  was  the  Lethe  of  the  spirit,  the  second  the 
um  of  Aquarius  quafied  by  the  returning  spirit  as  by  the  returning 
aatt,  and  emblematic  of  the  exchange  of  worldly  impressions  for 
the  recovered  recollection  of  the  glorious  sights  and  enjoyments 
of  its  pre-exialence".  Water  nourishes  and  purifies,  and  the  urn 
from  which  it  flows  was  thought  worthy  to  be  a  symbol  of  the 
Deity,  as  of  the  Osiris-Canobus  who  with  living  water  irrigated 
the  Boil  of  Egypt,  and  also  an  emblem  of  the  hope  which  should 
cheer  the  dwellings  of  the  dead".  It  was  Irnm  Egypt,  the  valley 
created  and  ever  regenerated  by  water,  where  Hermes  held  the 
mystic  um  beforethe  tribunal  of  Osiris- Amenthes,  that  Amymone 
withhersisterDanaides  seemed  to  have  brought  theXhesmophona 
and  with  them  the  refreshing  fountain  called  after  her  name  to 
the  dry  plain  of  Argos"';  in  otlier  words,  she  brought  with  her 
the  consolatory  doctrines  of  which  water  is  the  emblem,  insuring 
to  the  initialed  her  title  of  the  "  Pure"  and  the  "  Irreproach- 

'  able,"  while  the  broken  urns  of  her  sisters"*,  if  this  portion  of 
tie  story  be  equally  authentic,  may  represent  the  aimless  ebbing 

'  and  flowing  of  unregcnerate  nature,  the  disconsolate  condition 
of  the  uninitiated  and  ignorant.     The  second  birili  of  Dionysus 

*•   Porphjr.  di  Aatr.  ch,  10. 
1  "  "KfHo;  nfm,."    OnigDiaut,  R.  iiu  281.  302.  30*.  309.     FUio  «j»,  the 

tlqeci  of  the  mjiteriea  i>  to  rutate  ihe  iptnt  %a  that  "bourne"  (nX«}  from  which 
it  tack  iU  depaitun.    Pbxdo. 
'  "  Virg.  Mo.  ri.  715.     Hjg.  P.  A.  ii.  20  ;  iii.  28.    Quignianl,  iii.  S23.  33fi. 

1  "011181111101,111.321.824.     CrenierSjtnb.ii,  HO.    Nork'i Dictionary,  Art.  Knij. 

L        Heoca  probublj  the  vut  number  of  nmi  found  in  the  upulchrei  of  Magna  Onccia. 

-  "n>).>ln(wA^H."     Iliad,  i».  171.     Herod,  ii.  171.     Pnu«,  ii.  16,  6. 
I  ■  "■T)p«.  >n».i."     ««hLn.  AxJDcb.  Pant  x.  31.     Plato,  Gorg.  i93'. 
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OS  offspring  of  the  Highest  is  a  type  of  the  spiritual  regeneration 
of  man.  The  agents,  and  consequently  the  symbols  of  tMa 
regeneration,  are  the  elements  effecting  Nature's  periodical 
purification,  the  air  indicated  by  the  mystic  fan  or  winnow,  the 
6re  signified  by  the  torch'",  or  again,  the  baptismal  water";  for 
water  is  not  only  cleanser  of  all  things,  but  the  genesis  or  sonrce 
of  all";  it  renews  the  disposition  of  the  mind  as  it  alters  the 
constitution  of  the  body*",  or  as  the  virginity  of  Juno  was 
restored  when  she  bathed  in  the  fountain  Parihenion '*.  Tbeae 
notions  clothed  in  ritual  suggested  the  soul's  reformation  and 
training,  the  moral  purity  said  to  have  been  formally  proclaimed 
by  the  Hierooeryx  at  Eleusis ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  the  exhortations  attributed  to  the  initiated  by  the  comic 
dramatist  to  have  been  in  this  respect  suggested  by  language 
really  held  in  the  mysteries",  "  Happy  the  man,"  it  might  be 
said,  "  who  piuifies  liis  hfe,  and  who  reverently  consecrates  his 
Boul  in  the  thiasus  of  the  god'°.  Let  him  take  heed  to  his  Ups 
that  ho  utt«r  no  profane  word";  let  him  he  just  and  kind  to 
the  stranger  and  to  hia  neighbour;  let  him  give  way  to  do 
vicious  excess,  lest  he  make  dull  and  heavy  the  organs  of  the 
spirit".  Far  from  the  mystic  dance  of  the  thiasus  be  the 
impure,  the  evil  speaker,  the  seditious  citizen,  the  selfisli  hunter 

"  SefT.  to  Tiig.  Oaotg.  ii.  883.  Xo.  ri.  7*0.  Quig.  S.  iii.  225.  Wmdil- 
mann,  AlUgorie,  p.  142,  12idd.  ed. 

*'  "  Ts  »;>  ■'  em  ■a/ai(«irii  i  wufr  *  Wurv,  ■  nai  i>  /mtnit  fu/uStrmi.'  Ftodu 
in  Cntjl.  BoiiaoQ.  p.  100.    Faui.  ii.  20.  i. 

"  'H  UKMnm—m  ynnmi  rv^Xo.     Sidiplic.  ia  Epict  Ench.  12. 

"  Orid,  Mel.  iv,  287;  lii.  1B7.  "  The  »ea  wajhea  out  aU  humBn  illi."  Bm^ 
Ipfiig.  Tnur.  11B3.    Schol,  OJad,  i.  ZU.    Clem.  Alex.  Fragm.  p.  901,  Pott. 

"  The  HeiB  of  Sljmpbalui  had  tbroe  aipticlB ;  nffoHi  ti;Iih>,  and  xnfn.  Paul. 
Tiii.  22.  2.    Coaip.  Srimm'a  Mythol.  p.  654. 

"  Compare  Libanim,  Or.  Corinth.  358.  Origen  in  Cell,  8,  p.  117.  Lobeck, 
p,  IG.  "  H«  who  ii  of  clean  hands  and  ingcoaaus  apeech,  &ee  from  all  pollution, 
and  witii  a  clear  conicience  ! " 

"  Eurip.  Bacchai.  75.  "  lb.  70.     Comp,  Pi.  89. 

"  AriatopL  Frogi,  1*7.  35fi,  iSS,  4fi0.  Oomp.  Philo«r.  rit  ApoUro.  p.  841. 
Hot.  Sat.  ii.  2.  79. 
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after  gain*,  tho  traitor;  all  those,  in  short,  whoae  practices  are 
more  akin  to  the  riot  of  Tilana  than  to  the  regulated  life  of  the 
Orphici,  or  tiie  Curetan  order  of  the  priests  of  Idfean  Zeus."" 
Yet  the  Bacchic  rule  prescribed  no  unnatural  mortification  ;  ita 
yoke  waa  easy",  and  its  mirthful  choruses  combining  the  gay 
with  the  severe"  did  but  commemorate  that  golden  age  when 
eartli  enjoyed  eternal  spring,  and  when  fountains  of  honey, 
milk,  and  wine  burst  forth  out  of  its  bosom  at  the  touch  of  the 
thytBus".  The  alternate  joy  and  sorrow  of  the  ritual  of  nature 
were  apt  certainly  to  pass  into  the  excesses  which  deservedly 
incarred  the  ban  of  the  Roman  seuat* ;  these,  however,  were 
abuses  by  no  means  necessarily  connected  with  the  rites  out  of 
wbtcb  they  sometimes  rose.  The  enthusiasm  of  poets  and  the 
sacred  frenzy  of  religionists  flowed  from  a  common  source. 
Dionysus  as  well  as  Apollo  was  precentor  of  the  Muses"  and 
source  of  inspiration ;  "  go  ye,"  said  Zeus  to  his  tuneful 
dimghters,  "  and  with  your  hymns  appease  the  resentful  grief  of 
Ceres;"'*  for  music  was  both  to  philosopher  and  mystic  a 
purifier  of  the  spirit,  the  first  stage  in  tlio  process  recalling  the 
sool  towBjrdsits  home".  Nature  may  sometimes  appear  to  look 
coldly  on  sublunary  change,  witliout  either  tears  or  unseemly 
joy,  pursuing  her  even  course";  and  the  Egyptian  priest  was 
said  to  emulate  her  solemnity  in  not  allowing  himself  to  laugh, 

*•  Progi,  359.  Compwe,  in  Sophocles  Anlig.  v.  1114,  the  Benliment  of  Creon 
intin«li>Iflj  preceding  tho  inrocatioa  to  Dionyini;  nnd  it  tnny  well  doQrvc  caa- 
ndention  whether  the  inlroduclion  of  ibat  »ud  uther  chonuei  in  the  Grii^lt  drumai, 
•ometinea  deemed  entirely  rtbrnpl  and  Bibitrary,  "  thnut  in,"  as  Mr.  Mitcbell  »vp- 
poK*  (IdItimL  to  Prog),  p.  li.  note),  may  not  have  been  □atiirally  suggeiud  by  the 
diBiDaUc  ritual  of  the  mysterie*. 

**  Bnrip.  ¥ng.  Cretoiuei.  "  Bacchic.  06. 

"  Ftofp,  S»0.    Bacchtc  386.  120.  63B. 

**  BwcltK.  686.    Cydnpi.  6B. 

**  Id  lliU  cbaiaelet  identical  probably  with  (be  batd  EticnDlpiu  (Tbcocr.  Idyll 
24,  108),  or  Hennea  Elatuiona  inventor  of  the  Ijre. 

=*  Eurip.  Helen.  1340. 

iii.  14B.  18fi.  201.  393.     Plato,  Bympoi.  21fi'.     Phocdo,  Ol". 
c.  iil  163. 

"  Lycophr.  Cauandr.  116, 
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an  act  characteristic,  he  thought,  of  Satan  or  Typhon".  Bat 
the  commoD  world  is  of  varied  texture,  arrayed  in  lights  and 

shadows ;  and  religion  following  the  course  of  ordinary  human 
passion  which  blends  mirth  with  woe,  the  reverential  feeling 
with  the  sarcastic*',  unreservedly  abandoned  itself,  especially 
among  the  Greeks,  to  these  natural  Influences,  following  op 
solemnities  of  woe  with  the  jests  of  the  GephjTBei  or  buffoonery 
of  Baubo  and  Inmbe,  the  laugh  of  nature  re-echoed  by  man 
and  reproduced  in  art  by  the  satire  of  Archil ochus'".  The 
Pythagoreans  made  music  a  part  of  education,  a  virtuous  life 
was  to  them  as  a  well-tuned  lyre,  cherishing  the  inward  har- 
monies. The  fierceness  of  sorrow  and  joy  exhibited  in  the 
earUest  Nature  -  worsb  ip  "  was  mitigated  in  tbe  progress  of  culti- 
vation", and  tliough  a  disorderly  tendency  always  clung  to  the 
Dionysia,  it  is  probable  that  the  accusations  of  the  Christian 
fathers  are  in  a  great  degree  an  exaggeration  founded  partly  on 
the  presumed  character  of  the  symbols,  partly  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  ibeir  being  in  all  mysteries  the  same".  The  true 
meaning  of  the  Bacchic  excitement  was  the  old  idea  of  identifi- 
oation  or  union  with  the  Deity  promoted  by  religious  ecetacy  or 
frenzy,  producing  those  vehement  sounds"  and  gesticulations  of 
which  remnants  were  preserved  in  the  Prulis  or  Sitdnnys,  the 
dances  of  Satyrs  or  Amazons,  yet  connected  with   a  moral 

"  Porphjr,  Abslin.  iv,  6. 

"  Comp.  Hei.  Theog.  211,  and  Iphigeni&  in  Anl.  31. 
iSu  r>  X''t"'  *"  »"'■''«', 

H)  sttcniBtiDn  ahown  in  (he  "  rn/ar^uf  h^i/ih,"  or  Icgollicd  rib&ldcj,  prenlenl  is 
■11  natuifrwonhip.     Ariitol.  Polil.  viL  15.     Herod.  iL  60.     ApoUtid.  i.  fi.  1. 

"  Uuller,  Or.  Lilt  p.  132. 

"  Compare  the  "  I<wf  nxn."  MQIler,  Orthom.  169.  Plot  Iii<  »nd  Ourii,  eh. 
le.     Qcn.  1.  11. 

"  Ai  b;  ihote  Kucieat  ugFi  or  "  lophtali,"  who  lilie  iho  Pylhagoroui  ArignoK, 
«nnir«d  ihe  rude  Bocchic  orgy,  nnd  gaie  lo  iU  lymboli  n  more  nuyejljc  meaniag; 
"  MiCtm  tlito—."     Herod,  ii.  iB. 

"  Lobeck,  Agluph.  i.  p.  SOOiq.      Clem.  Alei.  Protrep.  p,  17,  Poll. 

"  Kt*"'!  ■  WD  of  Pan  b;  a  Mute,  wsa  said  id  have  been  pUced  b;  Zeiu  tmu^ 
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discipline  of  peculiar  and  even  ascetic  sUictneas",  and  being  in 
fact  only  exhibitions  of  an  unreasoning  religion.  The  votary 
elevated  beyond  the  sphere  of  liis  ordinary  faculties,  and  unable 
to  account  for  the  agitation  which  oveqiowered  him,  seemed  to 
become  divine  in  proportion  as  he  ceased  to  be  human,  to  be  a 
dsmon  or  god.  Already  in  imagination  the  initiated  were  num- 
bered among  the  beatified";  they  alone  enjoyed  the  true  life,  the 
Sun's  true  lustre",  while  they  hymned  their  god  beneath  tlie 
myrtle  groves  of  a  mimic  Elysium,  and  were  really  renovated  or 
regenerated  under  the  genial  influence  of  their  dances".  Human 
ceremonies  are  indeed  hut  imperfect  symbols;  and  the  alternate 
baptisms  in  fire  and  water  intended  to  purify  us  into  immor- 
tality are  ever  in  tliis  world  interrupted  at  the  moment  of  their 
anticipated  completion".  Life  is  a  mirror  which  reflects  only 
to  deceive,  a  tissue  perpetually  interrupted  and  broken,  an  urn 
for  ever  fed  yet  never  full'".  All  initiation  is  but  introductory 
to  the  great  change  of  death.  Baptism,  anointing,  embalming, 
obsequies  by  burial  or  fire,  are  preparatory  symbols,  Hke  the 
initiation  of  Hercnles  before  descending  to  the  shades,  pointiug 
oat  the  mental  change  which  ought  to  precede  tlie  renewal  of 
existence^'.  Death  is  the  true  initiation,  to  nliich  sleep  is  the 
iDtroductory  or  minor  mystery",  the  final  rito  which  united 
the  Egyptian  with  bis  God,  and  which  opens  the  same  promise 
to  all  who  are  duly  prepared  for  it'*.     The  soul  was  not  con- 

H  CoDpaie  the  expreaaiona  "■■;i>0B>na>,"  "  pifiiKMfirrH"  &c.,  and  tha  ab- 
1*  dT  Holler  (Qoningen,  gel  Anx.  for  1825)  an  the  compstibilitj  nf  "■■Ai- 
"  /iMiHti*!  rf  0iy ;"  ihe  "  ti/titrai"  of  ApoUon.  Rhodiui,  l.  917,  and 
>ii  of  Aogiutin,  De  CiT.  Dii,  u.  S.  Diod.  S.  v.  49.  Fiato,  ie  Leg.  vl  782. 
■■  Frogt,  S23.  Porphyr.  in  Slobsn.  Phjri.  ch.  lii.  p.  1052. 
■■  Soph.  fug.  Triplo!.  Bind.  419.    Comp.  Prog«,  4S5. 

**  lb.  336.  346.  427.    Comparo  on  the  Myalic  ot  CnouUn  danco.  Soph.  AJb), 
699.     Hoedi,  EreW,  L  2U. 

■*  Ai  in  Ifae  ca«es  of  (he  ton  of  Metaaini,  of  ihe  ion  of  the  king  of  fiyblui, 
Achitlo,  Ac. 

"  Hoon.  Dion.  24.  236. 

"  Comp.  1  Cor.  jn.  2S.     I 

inaLCoatol.  ApoUnn.  2. 
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demned  to  eternal  banishment  and  imprisonment  .  The  father 
of  the  worlds  permits  its  chains  to  be  broken,  and  has  proyided 
in  the  course  of  Nature  the  means  of  its  escape.  It  was  a  doc- 
trine of  immemorial  antiquity,  shared  alike  by  Egyptians, 
Pythagoreans^',  the  Orphici,  and  by  that  characteristio  Bacchic 
sage,  the  "preceptor  of  the  soul,"  Silenus,  that  death  is  &r 
better  than  life^^  that  the  real  death  belongs  to  those  who 
on  earth  are  immersed  in  the  Lethe  of  its  passions  and  &scina- 
tions^^,  and  that  the  true  life  commences  only  when  the  soul  is 
emancipated  for  its  return.  The  immediate  bestower  of  this 
inestimable  privilege  is  Hades,  the  "Benefactor,"^'  and  his 
consort  Proserpina-Penelope  who  undoes  by  night  the  tissue 
she  wove  by  day.  But  Hades  and  Proserpine  are  but  the 
reverse  or  dark  side  of  Liber  and  Libera,  of  Hermes  and 
Aphrodite^',  as  Amenthes  was  only  a  form  or  aspect  of  Osiris. 
It  is  in  this  sense,  as  presiding  oyer  change  and  death,  that 
Dionysus  is  in  the  highest  sense  the  "Liberator;"'*  since  like 
Osiris  he  frees  the  soul  and  guides  it  in  its  migrations  beyond 
the  grave,  preserving  it  from  the  risk  of  again  falling  under  the 
slavery  of  matter  or  of  some  inferior  animal  form'^  the  pur- 
gatory of  Metempsychosis,  and  exalting  and  "perfecting"  its 
nature  through  the  purifying  discipline  of  his  mysteries'*,  or 

"**  As  to  the  notion  of  the  body  as  a  prison  of  the  spirit.  Plato,  Phiedo,  62. 
Boekh*sFhilol&ns,  181. 

'*  Goigniaut,  i.  459. 

*'  Stobsens,  Serm.  274,  p.  888.  Plutarch,  Oonsol  ad  Apollon.  27.  Dio.  Ghiys. 
in  Creus.  S.  iv.  117  \    Phsod.  Plat.  114.    Herod.  L  81.    Plato,  Gfoigiaa,  498. 

""  o;  mm  hm(m:*    Arist  Frogs,  405. 

**  Called  "hot  ivio^nif/'  Plato,  Cratyl.  p.  105.  Stallbaum.  Phedo,  p.  62  sq. 
Guigniaut,  iU.  809.  "  Eir/SvXivf,"  or  "Psean,"  iEschylus,  PhiloeteL  Frag.  105. 
Didot 

**  Or  Dionysos-Cthonius,  nxtvri^t  or  nxtfrtUrfif,  Prosymnoa  and  PitMymna, 
&c.    Oreuz.  S.  ill.  154.    Guigniaut,  R.  ii.  607. 

•0  "At^iot"  Comp.  BacchsB.  Eur.  490.  Horace,  Bp.  i.  16.  79.  "Ipte  Deus 
simul  atque  velim  me  soWet." 

••  Guigniaut,  iii.  810.812.  Wyttenbach  to  Plut.  D.  S.  N.  V.  pp.  118.  682. 
Plato,  Oorg.  524. 

*'  Produs  in  Timas.  830.  802,  Schneider.    Hermann  s  Orphica,  440.  509,  510. 
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what  is  virtually  the  same  thing,  the  Balutary  leaaona  of  philo- 
sophy". For  Plato  ascribes  to  plulosophy  the  effects  which 
the  theologian  would  hflvc  attributed  to  myateri^es ;  the  fonner 
employed  mystic  imagery  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  is 
often  little  else  than  a  reflection,  ftuitliful  eyen  in  minute  par- 
ticulars", of  the  scenic  exhibitions  of  the  other.  "  The  great 
GonsmnmatioQ  of  all  philosophy,"  said  Socrates,  professedly 
qaotingfrom  traditional  and  mystic  sources",  "is  death;  he 
who  pursues  philosophy  aright  is  studying  how  to  die."  Greek 
philosophy  was  an  oflshoot  wliich  far  outgrew  the  ancient 
sacerdotal  wisdom,  yet  the  eventual  separation  of  philosophical 
and  religious  teachers  was  never  so  complete  as  to  prevent  the 
one  from  borrowing  much  from  the  other.  A  striking  instance 
of  their  parallehsm  may  be  found  in  the  supernatural  machinery 
of  the  Platonists,  who  borrowing  the  symbols  and  phrases  of 
ancient  theological  lore,  attribute  the  presidency  over  tlie  mys- 
teries as  well  as  every  other  office  of  divine  mediation  to 
daemons".  To  every  one,  says  Menander,  is  appointed  at 
bis  birth  a  guardian  dcemon,  who  becomes  not  only  the  insepa- 
rable companion,  but  the  "Mystagogno"  or  spiritual  director 
of  his  life".  According  to  this  "Orphic"  notion",  the  dtemon 
aocompanies  the  soul  al\er  death  to  judgment,  officiating  as 
vindicator  of  the  good  or  accuser  of  the  wicked".  In  reality 
the  dasinoD  is  the  individuahzed  soul  or  conscience,  tlie  diviner 
part  of  man  theoretically  distinguished  and  treated  as  the  sepa- 
rate beings  imagined  as  rising,  struggling,  or  sinking  in  tlie 
Phrednis.  But  all  soul  is  part  of  the  universal  soul  whose 
totality  is  Dionysus;  and  it  is  therefore,  religiously  speaking, 
be  who,  OS  Dcemon  of  dEemons,  leads  back  the  vagrant  spirit  to 

"  Pl>bi,  PhzdD,  108.  lU.     FbEdnii,  348. 

•■  Comp.  e.j.  Phmio,  Wytl.  85.  89,  the  "  w,}.„  m^v^"'!  «•'  &*(&.(""  ™i'h 
AiiMoph.  Proga,  2T2. 

■  FhtBda,  62.  04.  «  Fliito,  Syiup.  203,  s.  28. 
"  Oreui.  8.  iiu  767.  T88,     Proclm  in  Timae.  17. 

■  Comp.  CnuB.  ib,  SlalUum  to  PI.  Sjmpoi.  202,  p.  176  °. 

■  timie,  107.   (Bck.  82.)  90.  W;tt.    Aiiochtu  quoted  in  Ujulidri  Fcogi, 
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its  home,  and  who  accompanies  it"  through  the  purifying  pro- 
cesHes  both  real  and  symbolical  of  its  earthlv  transit".  He  is 
therefore  emphatically  the  "  Mystes"  or  Hierophant",  the 
great  spiritual  mediator  of  Greek  religion  ;  but  his  mediatorial 
office  is  often  popularly  distributed  among  a  multitude  of  in- 
ferior genii,  the  intellectual  world  like  the  physical  being 
divided  into  innumerable  maoifeetations.  These  spirits,  as 
also  Dionysus  their  chief,  were  often  represented  witli  wings, 
doubtless  from  the  cause  assigned  by  Plato,  that  wings  are  the 
^t  symbol  of  spirituality  and  divinity.  Their  meaning  was 
not  the  exhilarating  property  of  wine  as  supposed  by  Pau- 
sanias",  but  the  elevated  aspirations  promoted  by  religious 
meditation.  Hence  the  wiags  of  the  consecrated  ass,  the  secret 
of  whose  emblematic  form  was  whispered  out  of  the  abysses  of 
the  earth",  of  the  inspired  horse  Pegasus,  and  the  mythical 
Eros  specially  named  as  one  of  the  greatest  among  dsemons  in 
the  elaborate  mystery  of  tlie  Sjinposium.  Ttie  soul  in  its 
winged  condition  raised  itself  above  the  low  and  earthly,  the 
mire  of  the  Acherusian  lake",  and  aspired  to  the  celestial 
region  supposed  lo  be  its  proper  dwelhng";  in  short,  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  gods.  In  this  sense  the  Greeks  ad- 
mitted the  traditional  deification  of  their  heroes  after  death,  as 
well  as  their  translation  or  removal  without  dying  to  the  happy 
islands,  while  in  tlie  two  modes  of  expressing  the  same  idea  was 
implied  all  the  difference  between  the  sensuous  and  the  mysteri- 
ous, between  the  popular  religion  and  the  inner  world  of  devo- 
tional thought.  Hercules  was  an  example  of  this  double 
beatification ;  the  soul  of  the  hero,  consigned  to  Hades,  was 
honoiu'ed  with  the  ritual  of  the  dead";  yet  he  still  hved  i 

-  "S«.,.«(.,."     Frog.,  396.      "3»«.rJ.,."      Iambi,  vil.  Pyth.  eh.  !.  B,J 
PbEedo.  IDS. 
anigriflQl,  iii.  291,  «  Pnut  >iii.  6(. 

Faui.  iil  19. 

Guigpiaut,  iii.  289.  295.  33S.     Compare  th*  ilar^  oF  Midai. 
Arittoph.  Frog*,  2T£.     Phsdo,  pp.  BO.  110.  113.  (Wjtl.  SG.  8B.) 
Phffd.  IH. 
E.a}<r^X.     Herod,  ii.  H.     Paul.  ii.  11.  7.     Cotnp.  Creut.  6.  iii.  763.  t9 
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a  or  diTJne  being  in  Uie  society  of  gods  on  Olympua". 
The  deification  of  Hercules,  as  also  the  similar  instances  of 
Diomed  and  Menelaus",  was  a  recognition  of  their  essentially 
divine  character  as  Nature-goda;  but  the  precedent  waa  applied 
in  a  different  sense  by  theologians  and  philosophers,  who  felt 
that  the  human  soul  is  itself,  "  iainosmf,"  a  "god  within  the 
mind,"  "*  capable  through  its  own  power  of  rivalling  the  canon- 
izadoD  of  the  hero,  of  making  itself  immortal  by  the  practice  of 
the  good  and  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  and  true.  The 
removal  to  tlie  happy  islands  could  only  be  understood 
mythically ;  everything  earthly  must  die  ;  man,  lite  CEdipus,  is 
wounded  from  his  birth  ;  his  real  elysiiun  can  exist  only  beyond 
th«  grave,  the  abyss  of  Cora -Proserpina,  an  entrance  to  which  is 
to  be  found  in  all  countries,  in  Caria,  Argolis,  Attica,  and 
Sicily '",  for  the  doom  of  dealli  was  irrevocably  sworn  by  Ceres 
when  she  foiled  in  effectually  glorilj'ing  the  nature  of  Demophon, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  Zeus  himself  when  he  gave  up  his 
daughter  to  the  periodical  claim  of  Hades.  Dionysus  also  died 
and  descended  to  tlie  shades.  His  passion  was  the  great  secret 
of  the  mysteries  as  death  is  the  grand  mysl«ry  of  existence. 
His  death,  typical  of  the  Nature's  death,  or  of  her  periodical 
decay  and  restoration,  was  one  of  the  many  aymbols  of  tha 
doctrine  of  the  "  wa^-iyytnaia,"  or  second  life  of  man'".  Man 
descended  from  tlie  elemental  forces  or  Titans'"  who  fed  on 
the  body  of  the  pantheistic  deity  creating  the  universe  by  self- 
sacrifice,  commemorates  in  sacramental  observance  this  mys- 

■■  Diud.  S.  tr.  39.    Sponbeim  to  Calliin.  Sjma  Dian.  1C9. 

■  Ibjd.  Prag.  20.  SchoL  Plnd.  Kem.  10. 12.  l«oent  Hilcn.Buc,  ch.2T,  end. 
Cmii.  8.  iii.  T53. 

>*  "Dctu  hnmuuc  natunE."  Hor.  Ep.  li.  2.  189.  Ding.  Liert.  rii.  151.  U. 
Anwnili.  2.  3.  IT.  Bpiclet.  Arrion,  i.  14.  Enipedodci  (Kuiten,  p.  142)  culli 
biauelf  a  god,  and  Speuuppua  nuiki  among  gndi  the  »ul  of  TUto,  Anlhol.  Jacob), 
iT.  81.  p.  034. 

■•'  Ham.  H.  Ccrea.  IT.  lb.  KfaunL  Scbol.  Hea.  Theog.  014.  Tietui  «d  Op. 
I.  32.    Ooigniuit,  iii.  5G9. 

'*'  Plutank,  de  Era  Cam.  cb.  vii. 

*  Oiph.  n,  86.  Henn.  p.  509. 


I  ■"■   Ufptl.  It,  00.  I 
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terioua  passion,  and  wliile  partaking  of  the  raw  flesh  of  the 
victim'"'  eeema  to  be  invigoxatjid  by  a  fresh  draught  from  the 
fountain  of  universal  life,  to  receive  a  new  pledge  of  regenerated 
existence.  Death  is  the  inseparable  antecedent  of  life,  the  seod 
dies  in  order  to  produce  the  plant,  and  earth  itself  is  rent  asunder 
and  dies'"  at  the  birth  of  Dionysus.  Hence  the  superstitions 
value  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  bones  of  the  deceased 
Nature-god  as  pledges  of  fertility  and  victory'",  and  hence  too 
the  significancy  of  tJie  phallus,  or  of  its  inoffensive  substitute  the 
obelise,  rising  as  an  emblem  of  resurrection  by  the  tomb  of 
buried  deity  at  Lema  or  at  Sais"".  Dionysus- Orpheus  de- 
scended to  the  shades  to  recover  the  lost  virgin  of  the  zodiac,  to 
bring  back  his  mother  to  the  sky  as  Thyone'"*,  or  what  has  the 
same  meaning,  to  consummate  his  eventful  marriage  with  Per- 
sephone, thereby  securing  like  the  nuptials  of  bis  father  with 
Semele  or  Danae  the  perpetuity  of  Nature.  His  subtelluric 
office  is  the  depression  of  the  year,  the  wintry  aspect  in  the 
allemationa  of  bull  and  serpent  wlioae  united  series  makes  up  the 
continuity  of  Time,  and  in  which,  physically  speaking,  the  stem 
and  dark  are  ever  the  parents  of  the  beautiful  and  bright.  Thus 
in  analogy  witli  the  doctrine  which  mode  men's  departed  spirits 
the  genii  or  dtemons  of  abundance"',  Dionysus  Cthonius,  the 
universal  dasmon,  is  not  only  Pluto  but  Plutus,  "  bestower  of 
wealth,"'"  not  only  the  devouring  Polydectes  changed  into  a 
stone,  but  Polydorus,  Triptolemus,  and  his  brothel  j£ubuleus ; 

■**  Ttie  '••./ufmym."  Qui;niaui:,  iii.  230.  2TS.  Borip.  BkccliB.  13d.  726. 
Clem,  Alex.  Prottcp.  ch.  ii.  12,  p.  11.  PotL 

i=>  Saaolc,  Qf  "Ibu  EbtIIl"    Diod.  8.  iiL  82. 

«■  Aa  of  Oeirin  at  Siu>  (Herod.  iL  17(1),  of  CEdipui  at  Athena  {Sapb.  CBd.  CdIod.), 
of  Omua,  Pelapa,  Orptieua,  TiaameDua  ood  Thcwiii.  Sc«  Berod,  Foiuuiiu, 
Plolsrcli;  uid  tha  "dcpoiit"  mnde  hy  Ctret  witb  Promethena.    Fios.  ii.  35.  6. 

'"  Creui.  B.  iii.  828. 

"  Paua.  ii.  23.  37.     ApoUod.  iii.  6.  1. 

■"  Hea.  Worka,  123.  Plalo,  Craljl.  Bek.  p.  33.  Ifae  Penatn  at  Dii  CWui  of 
the  Eomona.     Gnigniaut,  B.  ii.  413.  670  ;  ilL  £69. 

'"<  nx»T>l>t'ii.    Scbol.  Ariitopb.  Bans,  479.    Hjmn  Orpb.  GO.  G 
Piatr.  Eur.  18.  154.     Eiucb.  Pr.  £v.  iii.  1.  4. 
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or  again,  losion,  interpreted  to  mean  "  the  Saviour, "  the  father 
of  Fluttis,  and  ^sculapius  whom  the  deadly  bolt  made  immortal, 
md  who  by  aid  of  his  emblematic  serpent  restored  the  dead  to 
life'",  Persephone  shares  the  functions  of  her  husband;  she 
is  married  alternately  to  Hades  and  to  Zeus ;  she  weaves  the 
tissue  of  our  bodily  frame  ;  she  also  "  slits  the  thin-spun  life" 
as  Venus  Libitiua.  She  is  the  unity  comprising  the  duahsm  of 
nithya  and  Artemis  or  Hecate,  tlie  creating  power  and  the 
destroying"",  For  the  magical  divinity  can  renew  the  life 
which  has  been  destroyed  ;  Ceres  in  the  Homeric  hymn  knows 
how  to  neutralize  poison  by  healing  balsams,  and  the  withered 
limbs  of  ^son  or  of  Jason"'  recovered  the  bloom  of  youth  in 
the  bowl  of  Medea"*.  The  real  sorceress  is  Nature,  her  art 
the  loving  gift  of  Here"',  or  that  with  which  Apollo  remu- 
nerated tlie  architects  of  his  temple'".  The  renovating  power 
is  iho  Cthonian"',  that  is,  the  Cthonian  aspect  of  the  general 
dinnity.  The  greatest  of  the  Herculean  labours  were  performed 
HM^BBg  the  dead ;  there  Proserpina,  too,  eat  the  pomegranate, 
HHinnblem  of  fecundity,  and  there,  or  in  an  equivalent  locality, 
'  lA'Boytliia,  or  Cilhteron,  or  beneath  the  brazen  roof  of  Danae, 
the  marriage  chamber  of  Amphitryon,  or  the  Zerynthian  cavern 
of  Hecate"*,  were  consummated  tho  nuptials  of  the  deity.  It 
was  this  aspect,  sombre  for  the  moment  but  bright  by  anticipa- 
tion, which  was  contemplated  in  the  mysteries ;  the  human 
anffferer  was  consoled  by  witnessing  the  severer  trials  of  the 
gods"',  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  death  expressed  by 
apposite  symbols,  such  as  the  aacritice  or  submersion  of  the  bull, 
the  extinction  and  re- illumination  of  the  torch'",  excited  corre- 


"  Ai  OlancDi  and  Hippo]3^tu. 

"  Piui.  it  Fade  in  Orb,  Luna,  37, 28. 

"  Pherftryd.  Frag.  iB,  p.  ITl. 

"  Schnl.  Ariitnph.  Eq.  1321. 

'■  Herod,  i.  eb.  31.    Paiii.  ii.  3.  6. 

"  Lobeck.  p.  72. 

•  ••  El  mrr,  yXafutifr:"     OdjH.  i.  Ifi 

'  "Ait""     H.  Cer«,  ilS- 

"  PUto,  SjTnpo>.2I8.  (4S8.)     St.  Croii 


!B.     Qnigninut,  iji,  GCl  aq. 
"*  Find.  Poan,  Prag.  2. 
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BpondJDg  emolions  of  alternate  grief  and  joy'",  that  play  of 
pasaioa""  which  was  present  at  the  origin  of  Nature  and  which 
accompaniea  all  her  changes.  The  greater  Elusinia  were  cele- 
brated in  the  month  Bdedromion,  when  the  seed  was  buried  in 
the  ground '",  and  when  the  year  verging  to  its  decline  disposes 
the  mind  to  serious  reflection.  The  first  days  of  the  ceremonial 
were  passed  in  sorrow  and  anxious  silence,  in  fasting  and 
expiatory  or  lustral  offices'";  on  a  sudden  the  scene  was 
changed  ;  sorrow  and  lamentation  were  discarded,  the  glad  name 
of  lacchiis  passed  from  moutli  Lo  mouth,  the  image  of  tlie  god 
crowned  with  myrtle  and  bearing  a  hghted  torch  was  borne  in 
joyful  procession  from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis,  where  during 
the  ensuing  night"*  the  initiation  was  completed  by  an  imposing 
revelation.  The  first  scene  was  in  the  w f  otao? ,  or  outer  court  of 
the  sacred  enclosure"",  where  amidst  utter  darkness'",  or 
while  the  mediating  God,  the  "  star  illuminating  the  nocturnal 
mystery,""'  alone  carried  an  unextinguished  torch,  the  can- 
didates were  overawed  with  terrific  sounds  and  visions'"  while 
they  painfully  groped  their  way""  as  in  the  gloomy  cavern  of 
the  soul's  sublunar  migration,  a  scene  justly  compared  to  the 
passage  of  tlie  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death '".  For  by  the 
immutable  law  esemphfied  in  tlie  trials  of  Psyche,  man  must 

'"  Flutnrch,  liii  and  Oiirii,  ch.  liii. 

>"  niirtb  and  wot,  "  Momui  and  Oixaa."    Hei.  Throg.  214. 

>«  Hymn,  Demeter,  400.  H«iad,  Worki  and  Ssji,  SOS.  Frochu  M  W«ck« 
389.     MulUr,  Greek  Littsnit.  pp.  77.  86.     Kleine  Schriftea,  ii.  pp.  87.  M. 

'"  Et.  Croix,  i.  319.  >"  Baccbs.  JSS.  _^H 

"■  '■  Veitibulum  ania  ipiuin.''  ^^H 

'"  "  Ibant  obicuri,"  &c.    Mn.  n.  2B8.  ^^| 

"•  AriMnph.  Ran.  342.  350.    8«ph.  AnlLg,  1H7. 

'"  '■  *iw^»rB  and  iu/utra."     Oriji.  agaiim  Cell. 
"Goi^Dnci,  HoipyEquF"  of  Virgil,    lb«  Krinnji  of  Lucian,  ibe  " mnJtn  mmmmi 
•tki-K  iaxiji>T>  '*  St  Croii,  i.  363  ° ;  The  Empun  of  ihe  "  Frogi."    Din.  Clii7». 
1H8.     Lobeck,  pp.  113.  117.  120. 

■"  Aia  #»n>f  riw  vnrm  n;i<iu  iimi  «n>»rti.  Staba.  Scrm.  S74,  p.  881 ; 
w  T.  120,  Tol.  iii.  p.  406,  Gaiif.  Pluiarch,  De  Prof.  Virt.  cb.  X.  HJlwnw  »  «wf 
i;CV««  mr^tif.     Pbado,  82,  WyH. 

'"  LucUn,  Oataplni.  th.  xiii.  Comp.  Virg.  Mn.  v.  264.  Clandura,  Bmpt.  Pn*. 
rii.  20.    Sloba.  aerm.  nb.  Supr, 
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pass  through  the  terrors  of  the  under  world  before  he  can  reach 
the  height  of  heaven.  At  length  the  gates"*  of  the  adytum 
were  thrown  open,  a  supematiiral  light '"  streamed  from  the 
illnminat^d  statue  of  the  goddess"*,  and  enchanting  sights  and 
BoandB"*  mingled  with  songs  ajid  dances'"  exalted  the 
commnnicant  to  a  rapture  of  supreme  fehcitj,  realizing  as  far 
as  sensuous  imagery  conld  depict  the  anticipated  reunion  with 
the  gods'".  In  the  dearth  of  direct  evidence  as  to  the  detail  of 
ceremonies  enacted  or  of  menoings  connected  with  them,  their 
tendency  must  be  inferred  from  the  charactenstics  of  the  con- 
templated deities  with  their  accessory  symbols  and  mytfai,  or 
from  direct  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  mysteries  generally. 
Throughout  antiquity  the  symbols  of  agriculture  were  also  those 
of  law  and  civilization'";  Ceres  legifera""  or  Thesmophoros, 
giver  of  the  bread  of  life,  provided  for  the  culture  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body'*".  She  brought 
the  first  tables  of  the  law  to  Eleusis  ;  she  presides  over  marriage 
and  all  other  social  institutions.  In  a  higher  sense  too  as 
expressed  in  the  Homeric  legend ""',  her  office  is  to  rear  and 
exalt  the  spirit,  to  feed  it  with  immortal  food,  to  eradicate  as 


'"  "T«  ll(«   frnt/txtm,"    " ayuk/tx   avyj   xmraXm/irtltirti    AmOfif."      Themilt. 

in  Patr.  Ont.  SO.  235.  Coup.  Plato,  Pbmlrai,  250°.  Horn.  H.  Cer.  273.  Lobeck, 
ST.  SB. 

"•  Procl.  ID  FUtoiL  Polit.  p.  3S0.     Lobcck,  p.  106. 

■»  Lob*ck,  p.  83, 

'■  PUw,  L«wi,  vii.  81E. 

■»  "  >}  miimU(m,ti,  ^r>  tint  -mvii."  FUto,  Ptuedo,  6i'.  <!8.  Bek.)  A  cod- 
(mnmBlion  oftea  compBTcd  to  ihc  nltiiiule  KiulM  of  philonph;.  FlnUnh  do  PtsC 
Tirt.  elL  I. 

"  LoWk,  pp.  74,  7B.  "*  Virg.  Ma.  ii.  58. 

"*  Scbol.  Tbewril.  i'.  25.  aaadiaii.  Bspt.  P.  30.  She  u  one  with  Enrjdice 
mi  (Ulidice,  the  AiUsa  of  the  Zodiac;  Tfacbci  waa  the  bridal  preKnt  whtEh 
■be  ga«e  to  FerKphone  (Schol.  Eur.  Fhen.  CST).  and  but  for  her  diiine  leuona 
cMmBiniicated  through  the  teafoiii,  ihutie  uiil  juilice,  it  voa  «ud  |Soph.  Eltctr. 
317),  would  perilb  from  the  earth.  Comp.  Fbdi.  ii.  S,  G.  Uel.  Theog.  »0]. 
Bntonhenu  Catait.  9. 


L 


"  Hnn.  Hjmp.  103.  235. 
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far  OS  possible  the  fleshy  influences  surronnding  it.  Finally, 
she  is  guardiun  of  the  dead  '*',  the  beneficent  Arpve  Prosymna, 
thongh  retiring  for  a  time  to  the  caverns  of  Fliigalia  or  the 
penetralia  of  Eleusis.  The  ordinary  phenomena  of  Tegetation, 
the  death  of  the  seed  in  giving  binh  to  the  plant,  connecting 
the  Bublimest  hopes  with  tlie  plainest  occurrences,  was  the 
Bimple  yet  beautiful  formula  assumed  by  the  great  mystery  in 
almost  all  religions  fi'om  the  Zendavesta  to  the  Gospel.  As 
Proserpina,  tlio  divine  power  is  as  the  seed  decaying  and 
destroyed'";  as  Artemis,  she  is  the  principle  of  its  destruction; 
but  Artemis  Proserpina  is  also  Core  Sotcira,  the  "  Saviour,"'" 
who  leads  the  spirits  of  Hercules  and  Hyacinthus  to  heaven'**. 
In  Heroic  legend  she  was  consort  of  Dionysus  as  Ariadne, 
participating  his  mediatorial  office  both  in  heaven  and  in  hell, 
and  either  herself  exalted  in  his  arms  to  celestial  rank,  or  as  a 
protecting  and  superior  genius  guiding  her  mortal  lover  through 
the  dark  passages  of  the  labyrinth,  the  path  of  the  soul's  migra- 
tion, by  the  clue  of  destiny  and  the  light  of  the  beaming  diadem 
of  immortoLty'".  In  the  labyrinth,  or  sought  by  Theseus  in 
Thesprotia,  she  ia  the  divine  spirit  among  the  dead ;  she  resumes 
her  celestial  character  when  returning  to  heaven  conducted  by 
Hermes,  or  drawn  to  Olympus  by  white  horses'",  Persephone 
was  said  to  mean  the  hidden  seed,  or  the  earth's  sweet  increase '", 
as  the  lacerated  Dionysus  was  compared  to  the  rifled  clusters  of 
the  vine"*.  But  these  interpretations  are  but  a  part  of  their 
From  her  mediatorial  character  in  heaven 


'"  Called  at  AtbeOB  &iifinr(Uti. 

•"  Cic.  N.  D.  iL  26.  '"  Ouignkut,  iii.  477.  676,  &c 

"*  Faiu.  iii.  19  ;  TiiL  31.     PlatOj  Umo,  p.  81. 

'*•  See  the  itoty  of  "Corona  bocealii,"  in  Emtoiihenei,  v.  p.  4.     Bd. 
bocb.   Hyg.  Poet  A.  2.  6.   Eoeck,  Ereta,ii.  155.    Ariadne  «u  piobebl;  a  godtesM 


beloDging  lo  the  moon-worsbip  of  Crete, 
the  religieo  of  Demeter.     Hoeck,  ib.  i 
'"  Omgni«ut,  iii.  tit.  907.    Tbi 
Pen.  pp.  120.  228  iq. 
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le  waa  afterwardj  nbforbad  'feaT 


•All  and  xrni^ii.     Frcller,  Demeier  a 
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earth,  Proserpina,  as  ArtemiB-Luna '*",  or  Ilithya,  riaea  to  the 
rank  of  Supreme  Deity  as  mother  of  Dionysus  and  of  Eros'"  ; 
yet  again  she  is  hei-self  tlie  soul  whose  migratioas  she  is  sup- 
posed to  guide,  Ariadne  overpowered  hy  a  hapless  slumber,  or 
Psyche  ravished  from  among  her  immortal  siatera"',  and  loat 
lo  the  nppet  world  while  gatlicring  tlie  deceitful  Narcissus  the 
emblem  of  Anteroa'*",  or  the  Lethean  affection  which  clings 
to  eartJi.  Psyche,  lite  Ariadne,  had  two  lovers,  an  earthly  and 
an  immortal  one.  The  immortal  siiitor  is  Dionysus,  the  Eros- 
Pbanes  of  the  Orphici,  gradually  exalted  by  the  progress  of 
thought  out  of  the  s)'mbol  of  sensuality'"  into  the  torch-bearer 
of  the  nuptials  of  the  gods'",  the  divine  influence  which 
physically  caUed  the  world  into  being,  and  which  awakening 
the  aoul  from  its  Stygian  trance"",  restores  it  from  earth  to 
heaven.  It  would  he  endless  to  advert  to  the  many  related 
mythi,  or  to  the  various  emblems  supposed  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  mysteries,  as  the  dove'",  the  myrtle  wreath'", 

"°  The  □otion  of  tbo  monn'i  inlennediale  clmncler  between  the  mth  and  tan  ii 
ton   of  poetry  Bnd  beaatf.    Bee  OuignisDt,  B.  iil  EG4.  682.    Orsni.  8.  iL  SS4. 
Flatatch,  Dg  Facte  in  orbc  Luhh;. 
■"  Onigniant,  iii.  Bii.  iSi. 
•"  Sorip.  Helen.  1333. 

"^  Oppened  lo  Amoinitti,  Pbus.  ii,  31.  Hjmn  to  Demel.  v.  8. 
■*•  Onigniiut,  iii.  37S.  Crenier  luppoaeB  tbo  phallic  Dianjsaa  or  Priapui  oT 
Mtbtmpnt  ta  have  uaumed  a  bigber  chancter,  at  Bioi  nnder  the  handi  of  thoie 
i^M  of  Aipilii  and  of  Helicon  who  combined  the  wonhip  of  the  Uuki  wilh  the 
Bratie  (IntiTiiis  of  Theipia,  when  pnetiy  nnd  religion  were  reconciled  under  iho 
■WSM  of  Apollo  Mid  Dionytiu.     See  Pluloreh'a  Amstnriui. 

™  Comp.  Iliad,  iiiii.  493,  with  Clnudian.  Knpl,  Pros.  20.  Piiua.  ix.  27.  The 
acred  bi7  of  the  Bleunnia.  Cretii.  8.  iv,  3S&.  Comp.  Abbctgoii,  Frag.  2.  Flut. 
Qd.  One.  S6.    Guignlaul,  iii.  764. 

■••  Apaleiu,  HeUm.  ri.  381.  405.  41).  420.  422 ;  "jacebat  immobili*  Faycbe, 
et  nihil  Blind  qaam  dormieni  cadarer." 

•"  Porphyt.  Abn.  iv.  16.     Virg.  Ma.  \i.  IBO. 

'»  Bcbol.  Aritloph.  Ean.  330.  The  evergreen  used  hy  the  Eleutinion  Myilffi 
emw  on  tbe  giara  of  Pulydorui  (Virg.  Ma.  iii.  23 ;  comp.  v.  72 ;  vi.  441.  Plin. 
I9.  H.  16.  44.  Sfi),  and  covered  the  priapic  or  regenenliTe  emblems  of  tbe  Athenian 
Panj.  i.  27.  1.  Eirip.  Alceit.  172.  TfiS.  Comp.  Mitchell's  Fiogi, 
Qnigniaul,  iii.  228.  -    ^ 
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the  curative  yet  soporific  honey '"  and  asphodel,  the  "  medicatte 
fruges  "  which  appeased  the  rage  of  the  dread  guardian  of  the 
gates  of  Pluto  '•",  all  significant  of  life  rising  out  of  death,  and 
of  the  equivocal  condition  of  dying  yet  immortal  man  "'.  There 
ia  however  one  incident  among  the  rites  of  Eleusis  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  ^Vllen  Ceres  withdrew  the  still  mortal 
Demophon  from  the  purifying  fires,  and  placed  him  on  the 
ground  from  which  he  rose  and  to  which  he  must  now  return, 
she  deoreed  that  from  year  to  year,  from  season  to  season,  the 
children  of  Eleusis  should  engage  in  a  mimic  combat  to  his 
honour,  commemorative  of  his  imperfect,  yet  still  exalted  or 
"  heroic  "  nature  acquired  tlirough  tlie  discipline  of  his  heavenly 
nurse"".  In  the  worship  of  Nature  athletic  games  and  contests 
were  well-known  symbols  of  the  conflict  of  the  elements'";  this 
was  doubtless  the  primary  meaning  of  the  feats  of  Perseus  and 
of  Hercules,  as  of  the  war  of  the  children  of  the  sun  and  moon 
in  Hindoo  epic,  and  in  Greece  of  the  strife  of  Apollo  with 
Poseidon,  of  theErechtheidfeandEumolpidfe"*-  The  universe 
has  oscillated  hetween  sorrow  and  joy,  between  war  and  love, 
ever  since  Cadmus  sowed  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  of  Axes,  or 
Pallas  leaped  armed  from  her  father's  head.  The  amour  has 
ever  been  followed  by  the  retaliatory  fray'",  or  bos  itself  been 
simultaneous  with  death"".  The  drama  of  nature  is  moral, 
and  the  moral  was  reflected  in  the  mysteries.     The  eternal  war 

"*  The  bee  lapplled  the  pure  food  of  Fomdlae;  prieiteuei  were  hence  calM 
MiXijvx  (Labeck,  GO.  Cccui.  ii.  CS6J,  uid  Ueliua  wu  liiter  of  AnulthM,  m 
of  the  in&Qt  Zeiu.  It  vu  bUd  a  ■j^nbol  af  tbp  (onl,  being  B  fit.4rrffn  (■»  (PB' 
pbjr.  de  Antr.  p.  IS),  and  iti  produce  wa>  an  antidote  to  the  serpent'i  1 

'"  Apnlei.  Met.  li.  ih.  30,  p.  12«.  The  herb  vhich  deatio;ed  QUuciUi  JH 
nude  bim  immoiUl  (Athenn,  2t>6) ;  the  £Loti>n  ptitnl  an  which  Helios  M  U 
honei  in  the  morning  lo  prevent  their  tiring  an  their  path. 

'■'  thiigniaut,  jii.   678.   732,      Porphyr.   Antr.  10.  18.     SehoL  Piad.  tj^' 
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of  Eleneis  was  not  a  mere  elemental  conflict  but  tlie  stniggle  of 
the  spirit'",  the  conception  which  the  Greeks,  differing  in  tltia 
from  the  usual  Asiatic  tendency'",  formed  to  themselves  as  the 
ideal  of  virtue  and  of  a  worthy  lite.  This  inference  is  confirmed 
by  the  peouliar  mode  in  which  the  institution  of  the  Eleusinian 
games  i§  introduced  into  the  Homeric  hymn  aa  commemorative  of 
Demophon,  athletic  exercises  being  the  most  appropriate  observ- 
ance to  commemorate  those  deceased  heroes  wliose  whole  life 
reflecting  Nature's  life  was  one  prolonged  contest,  and  who  even- 
tually fought  their  way  to  deathless  praise'".  Here,  as  in  the 
story  of  Hercules,  the  mystic  spirit  blends  with  tlio  heroic,  reli- 
gions legend  assuming  the  epic  form.  All  the  heroes  were 
divine  emanations,  yet  mortal,  as  in  tiie  eventual  state  of  Demo- 
phon,  through  the  infirmity  of  their  mothers.  In  order  to  over- 
come this  weakness,  the  spirit  must  be  taught  to  do  baitle  with 
difficalty  and  passion,  and  can  aspire  to  rank  with  the  heroes  of 
old  only  by  subjugating  the  vicious  elements  witJi  which  it  is 
dated.  The  Hierophants  of  its  divine  guide  wore  therefore 
of  war  as  well  as  of  wisdom  "°,  resembUng  in  this  respect 
equally  divine  patroness  Athene,  herself  only  Proserpina 
exalted  and  celestial — divine  power  and  intelligence  united — 
who  when  she  founded  Athens  willed  that  her  chosen  people 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  formed  after  the  image  of  herself'". 
But  var  is  the  earnest  of  peace,  and  even  the  Erinnvs  became 
■t  last  a  genius  of  fertility'^'.  As  the  empire  of  Ares  over 
Thebes  was  superseded  by  that  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  so 
Smnolpofi  puts  on  end  to  elemental  and  moral  discord  by 
ntablishing  the  mysteries  of  which  his  imaginary  death  was 

*  "'llfM  and  mtu).>jt  ux"H."  ia  Plato ;  Jliw  from  &m,  tee  Stobsui  Ssnn. 
KA  at  120,  p.  88i,  ed.  Qaisf.  p.  166.     Comp.  EuHp.  Supplii^et,  560. 

o  Ba^nd-QeeM,  ch.  3,  ^  uid  G.     In.  nl.  16.      Heracliliu  apoke  of  wai  u  a 
(hme  thing,  and  bliuned  Humer  for  wiahiog  to  bsnith  S-fii  flora  among  th«  godi. 
I  ■*  Oamp.  Find.  01.  vi.  11,  Ac     Buiod,  0pp.  287  ;  and  on  ifac  ipiritual  inlcrpre- 

I     *«tioiiafthel»g*nd,  Creuter'i  Sjmbolik,  ir.  p  319  tq. 
I  "•  Prod.  ID  Timse.  61  •.    "  «n»wrti^ii." 

^  "^  Kalo,  Tinue.  21 '.  p  j 

H^P  Aaebyl.  Bomen.  Bothe,  719.  714.  H.  D.  UUUer,  Arei,  pp.  21.  27.  HH 
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part.  Proserpina,  too,  died  as  Gthonia,  but  her  death  was  the 
token  of  reconciliation;  and  they  whom  she  guides  in  her 
mysteries,  who  imbibe  her  instmotion  and  spiritual  nouriflh- 
ment"',  rest  from  their  labours  and  know  strife  no  more"*. 
"Happy  they/'  it  might  be  said,  "  who  witness  and  comprehend 
these  sacred  ceremonies  '^' !  they  are  made  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  riddle  of  existence  by  discovering  its  aim  and  termination 
as  appointed  by  Zeus'^';  they  partake  a  benefit  more  valuabk 
and  enduring  than  the  grain  bestowed  by  Geres,  for  they  tre 
exalted  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  existence,  and  obtain  sweet 
hopes  to  console  them  at  their  death."  "^ 


§  21. 

MEDIATION    OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

Men  have  always  felt  the  existence  of  a  moral  significancy  in 
the  external  world,  even  when  unable  to  divine  the  correct  inter 
pretation  of  it.  The  feeling  was  variously  expressed.  In  early 
times  poetry  and  imitative  art  undertook  to  interpret  nature*, 
and  the  universal  language  of  itself  but  feebly  perceptible  to 
the  many  was  thus  vividly  and  gracefully  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  lofty  imaginations.  "  It  was  the  poet/'  says  Goethe^ 
"who  first  formed  gods  for  us,  who  called  us  to  them,  and 
brought  them  down  to  us."  Poets  were  the  first  legislators, 
prophets,  and  hierophants ;  they  clothed  in  beautiful  forms  that 
partial  apprehension  of  the  agencies  of  external  nature  which 
was  accessible  to  their  age,  and  which,  however  imperfect,  was 
adopted  and  sanctioned  by  reUgion.   Poetry  is  defined  by  Flato' 

"'  ntuhm  MM  rf#^.    Phaedo,  pp.  81.  92,  Wytt 
"*  Procl.  Timas.  276*.     Tenneman's  PhUosoph.  i.  p.  189. 
>7^  Soph,  in  Plat,  de  And.  Poet  21 ',      "Okfit»t  it  r«)'  •rm^r  gwtxi^Mm  cf^ 
«••»»."     H.  Hymn.  Cerer.  480. 

•'•  Pind.  Frag.  96.  '77  jaociat.  Panegyr.  ch.  »- 

'  Plato,  Ion,  p.  634  •. 

'  Wilhelm  Meuter,  bk.  ii.  ch.  2.  >  Sympot.  488. 
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u>  be  a  general  name  for  every  inventive  art  by  wbich  the 
^strnot  passes  into  the  concrete,  wliich  mokes  pore  reason 
perceptible  to  the  faculties ;  in  short,  it  is  the  instrument  of 
expression.  The  earliest  poetry  was  n  ot  the  elaborate  expression 
rf  conscions  art,  it  wag  the  undesigned  language  of  tlie  rehgious 
feelings:  it  beheld  men  and  gods  united,  and  regarded  Nature 
not  only  as  sublime  and  beautiiiil  but,  as  divine.  Poets,  there- 
fore, and  all  who  shared  their  gifts,  were  accounted  "  inspired 
ministers  and  interpreters  of  tlie  divinity;"'  and  it  was  com- 
monly believed  that  Phidias  must  either  himself  have  been 
Eftvoared  by  direct  revelation,  or  have  borrowed  his  inspiration 
from  the  great  poet  who  was  popularly  said  to  have  either  beheld 
the  01)-mpian  gods,  or  aione  among  men  to  have  worthily 
described  them '.  But  poets  were  inadequate  or  perhaps  in  some 
degree  unfaiihiiil  to  their  sacred  trust ;  the  milk  and  honey  of 
their  words,  though  not  intended  to  deceive,  was  ultimately 
found  better  suited  to  sweeten  the  cup  of  trutli  than  to  fill  it'. 
And  thoagh  Beauty  was  sent  from  heaven, 


the  beautiful  utterances  of  poetry  were  neither  coextensive  with 
the  true,  nor  clearly  indicative  of  the  good.  As  usual,  the 
expository  instrument  was  mistaken  for  the  end,  and  by  a  literal 
inference  from  the  idea  of  poetical  inspiration  the  inventions  of 
one  age  became  the  superstition  of  another,  until  men  reading 
b  Nature  only  what  themselves  had  written,  worshipped  all  the 
liictaresquB  fancies  of  their  own  imaginations'.  A  want  was 
feltf  and  philosophy  succeeded  to  the  lofty  mission  of  poetry. 

'  PUWi  Ion,  p.  B35. 

*  "SiMilin  banc  foniuu  Ceomm  nut  lidiue  But  ottcndiiie."  Btnbo,  riii.  p.  354. 
tS2,Teb. 

•  "X<f«  nXirn,  rtftyiifm  fulu,."     Tmi.  Nem.  viL.  33. 

'  Ancinit  rdipmu  refonnfri  pronniinced  the  ifDrihip  of  "idoli"  to  be  Ibe  coot  of 
til  ctU.  (Wiidani  lir.  37.)  Tbe  maxim  etill  boldi  good,  for  tbo  woribip  of  idola, 
r.<.,of  bKiltilcoDCciti  if  not  ibc  aoiuce  of  nil  evil,  ia  >lill  tho  cnnse  of  a  gitaX  deal. 
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Poetry  once  reoognised  aa  art  could  never  more  cImih  the 
infallibility  of  inspiration,  since  it  noknowledged  an  autharity 
intermediate  between  itself  and  the  divine  original  which  pliilo- 
BOphy  had  equal  or  perhaps  more  powerful  means  of  intarpretinp. 
The  transition  from  one  to  tlie  other  was  gradual ;  yet  the  change 
was  not  unfelt.  and  philosophy  at  its  outset  appeared  nnder 
many  disadvantagea.  It  had  an  austere  and  repulsive  aspect. 
It  was  hard  to  diacusa  aa  prohlems  what  had  hitherto  been 
assumed  by  the  imagination  and  feeLngs.  The  style  of  philo- 
sophy was  comparatively  homely  and  unattractive,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  by  some  spell  tlie  magic  landscape  of  romance  had  suddenly 
broken  up,  leaving  the  disconsolate  pilgrim  on  a  barren  heath 
or  sohtflTy  desert.  For  thongh  the  "  ^oyo5 "  at  first  imitated  the 
latitude  of  the  "fiuBoi,"  and  even  borrowed  its  imagery,  yet  the 
Belf-conviction  of  ignorance  which  was  the  indispensable  prelim- 
inary to  philosophy,  and  the  kind  of  spiritual  midwifery  employed 
by  Socrates  to  roiise  each  individual  mind  to  the  development  of 
its  own  embryo  ideas,  were  prooeases  more  effectual  perhaps  but 
far  more  painful  than  the  other,  often  disgusting  the  patient  and 
bringing  ill-will  upon  the  operator".  Nay,  the  activity  of  mind 
and  conscience  which  Socjates  endeavoured  to  create  in  his 
auditors,  by  seeking  in  the  forum,  the  workshop,  and  every  scene 
of  life,  occasions  of  developing  images  and  portraitures  of  the 
good  and  true  (aya^^ar'  a^crm),  is  described  as  almost  intoler- 
able even  to  those  able  and  willing  to  receive  its  influences ',  an 
irritation  like  that  produced  by  the  fangs  of  the  viper,  a  subtle 
poison  overmaatering  the  mind  by  a  charm  which  tortured  while 
it  fascinated.  The  spirit  of  Nature  had  often  shown  its  reluc- 
tance to  disclose  its  oracles,  by  changing  to  a  hon  or  drt^o.  > 
fire  or  flood.  So,  too,  the  regeneration  of  philosophy,  as  well 
as  the  drama  of  initiation,  had  its  doubts  and  difficultiee,  il» 
spectres  and  gorgona.  It  was  jocularly  said  that  SocraW 
resembled  the  wooden  figures  of  Satyrs  and  Sileni  in  the  soulp- 


n,  Apal.  IT.  p.  S3. 

•*  'tux"  I"  "f  "•!  *T1I1 
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tors'  eliopa,  which  when  cleaved  asunder  were  found  to  cont&in 
within  them  the  images  of  the  gods  ".  Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  impression  which  the  aspect  of  pliilosophy  makes,  when  for 
the  first  time  presented  to  tlie  dormant  faculty  of  reason  ;  it  is 
not  every  one  who  is  able  to  penetrate  its  real  meaning,  or  to 
discover  beneath  an  unprepossessing  exterior  the  divinity  within. 
Socrat«B  appeared  to  be  always  tallting  of  brass  founders,  leather 
cotters,  or  ekin  dressers,  and  a  dull  or  unobservant  person  might 
have  ridiculed  his  discourse.  *'  Bat  if  any  one  should  see  it 
opened,  as  it  were,  and  should  get  witliin  the  sense  of  his  words, 
he  then  found  that  of  all  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man 
to  utter,  these  were  the  most  impressive  and  profound;  so 
sapremely  beautiful,  so  golden,  so  divine",  that  there  was  no 
resisting  what  Socrates  enjoined."  Yet  human  wisdom  must 
always  be  limited  and  incorrect,  and  even  right  opinion,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  wisest  of  mankind,  is  only  b  sometliing  inter- 
mediate between  ignorance  and  knowledge ".  The  normal 
uondjtion  of  man  is  that  of  progress ;  philosophy  is  a  kind  of 
joomey,  it  is  undouhtedly  "  ever  learning,  yet  never  arriving  " 
at  the  ideal  perfection  of  truth".  Rightly  tlierefore  did  tlie 
sage  assume  tJie  modest  title  of  a  "  lover  of  wisdom  ;"  for  he 
ever  longs  after  sometliing  more  excellent  tlian  he  possesses, 
aomelhing  still  beyond  his  reach,  which  he  desires  to  make 
eternally  his  own".  It  was  thus  that  the piiilosophic  sentiment 
came  to  be  associated  witli  the  poetical  and  the  religious,  under 
tbe  ooiDprehensive  name  of  Love.  The  same  intense  enthusiasm 
which  the  poet  felt  for  tlie  beautiful  inspired  tbe  philosopher  in 
the  search  after  the  true.  Antecedent  to  the  hirtli  of  philo- 
Ktphy  Love  had  received  but  scanty  and  inadequate  homage. 
This  mightiest  and  most  ancient  of  gods,  coeval  with  the  exist- 
ence of  religion  and  of  the  world,  had  been  indeed  unconsciously 
fclt,   but  had   neither  been   worthily  honoured,   nor   directly 


■•  PUw.  Sxmp.  >.  39.  (p.  482.) 
"  FUto,  ib.  IGS.    Ccmp.  Joh 


"  Comp.  Rep.  T.  4781    , 
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celebrated  in  hymn  or  peean  ".  And  in  some  respects  justly,  for 
in  the  old  days  of  ignoraDoe  Lovo  could  scarcely  be  said  lo  have 
existed,  or  at  least  could  not  have  been  recognised.  It  was  a 
aeotiment  denounced  as  a  coosuming  fire",  a  disease,  or  frenzy, 
whose  only  cure  was  the  Leucadian  rock",  an  overpowering 
dsemon  who  instigated  the  tragedies  of  Tercus  and  Procne,  of 
Hippolytua  and  Helen,  llie  many  dark  events  of  Greek  story  in 
which  the  combinations  of  Nature  were  confounded  with  the 
most  criminal  aberrations  of  man".  It  was  a  cosmogonical 
principle  endowed  with  tlie  ambij^nious  aspect  of  the  Nature- 
god,  symbolized  by  tlie  Palladium  or  Caduceus",  the  oestos  of 
Aphrodite,  or  bond  of  universal  harmony,  yet  at  the  same  lime 
the  fatal  necklace  of  Eriphyle  or  belt  of  the  Amazon,  the  Eris, 
whose  amour,  theoretically  represented  as  a  crime,  was  por- 
tentous of  havoc  and  war,  or,  like  the  pernicious  hut  be-autifiil 
Helena,  united  the  autithesee  in  one  as  betokening  a  marriage 
with  the  grave"'.     This  coarseness  was  at  length  theoretically 

'■  PUio,  Sympoi.  878.  380.  (17T,  178.) 

"  Xnnoph.  CjT.  V.  1.  12 ;  vi.  1.  39,  37.     Bympoi.  1S6. 

"  A  iDurdcioua  cipUtoiy  cenrmoD}  perforoied  at  the  feitiiBl  of  the  LmtOidiu 
Apollo,  reumbling  the  Attic  ThargclU.  Tbe  diuutrout  Tarpou  who  beUsjed  Ibc 
Bomsn  eiludel,  bnt  wbo  nevertlielcij  r«eiTed  &  f  eaclj  vorahip  (Dionyt.  QnL  ii  10i 
p.  331),  wii  probablj  a  local  Hecate  or  Brinnya,  and  hence  tictinu  uid  tientiullT 
criniinali  were  hurled  from  her  rock.     (Coinn,  2  Chron.  iiy.  12.     Luke  it.  29.} 

"  The  uminient  of  love  woi  hrit  m&de  a  proiuiiient  lubjict  of  tragic  inlerert  i] 
Euripidei.     tjophoclei  utea  il  but  liille,  nnd  ^cchylna  only  in  mythic  iJJiuiona. 

"  Comp.  Hygin.  Poet  Alt.  7,  p.  373.  The  caduceui  was  clie  tnagic  ib^ij 
which  Hermei  Mopped  the  fend  of  two  ierpenli.     The  Leucadian  lenp   mu  At 
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f  not  practically  corrected.  The  Benliment  was  purified  simul- 
aneously  with  the  exaltation  of  its  object,  for  in  order  that 
j)Te  might  eserciso  his  proper  influence  over  religion  and 
ihiloBophy  it  was  necessary  that  die  god  of  Nature  should  cease 
0  be  a  god  of  terrors,  a  personification  of  mere  power,  on 
oflictor  of  evil,  and  an  unrelenting  judge.  Plato's  philosophy, 
Q  which  this  change  became  for  ever  established,  was  empha- 
ically  a  mediation  of  Love.  It  was  Love,  he  tells  ns,  whoso 
Dspiration  first  kindled  the  light  of  arts  and  imparled  them  to 
lankind " ;  and  not  only  tlie  arts  of  mere  existence,  but  tlie 
leavenly  art  of  wisdom  which  supports  the  universe.  Love, 
oo,  is  the  inspirer  of  high  and  generous  deeds,  of  noble  self- 
.evotioQ  ;  for  many  who  have  loved  have  not  hesitated  willingly 

0  expose  themselves  to  die  for  otliers  :  without  this  incitement 
leither  state  nor  individual  could  do  anything  beautiful  or 
;reat.  "Love  is  peace  and  good-will  among  men,  calm  upon 
be  waters,  repose  and  stillness  in  the  storm,  the  holm  of  sleep 

1  sadness.  Before  him  all  harsh  passions  flee  away,  he  is 
uthor  of  soft  affections,  destroyer  of  ungentle  thoughts,  merciful 
ad  mild,  the  admiration  of  the  wise,  the  delight  of  the  gods. 
lOve  divests  ua  of  all  alienation  from  each  other,  and  fills  our 
scant  hearts  with  overflowing  sympathy;  ho  is  the  valued 
'easoFO  of  the  fortunate,  and  desired  by  the  unhappy  (therefore 
ofaappy  because  they  possess  him  not),  the  parent  of  grace,  of 
pDtleness,  of  delicacy ;  a  cherisher  of  all  tliat  is  good,  but 
uileless  as  to  evil ;  in  labour  and  in  fear,  in  longings  of  tlio 
lections  or  in  soarings  of  the  reason,  our  best  pilot,  oon- 
■derale,  supporter,  and  saviour ;  ornament  and  governor  of  all 
lings  human  and  divine ;  the  best,  the  loveliest,  whom  every 
ne  should  follow  with  songs  of  exultation,  uniting  in  the 
ivine  harmony  with  which  Love  for  ever  sootlies  the  mind  of 
len  uid  gods."" 

nm,  ii.  p.  G4)  Memi  lo  bate  been  rererMd  b;  ihe  inTenlan  ot  QnA  bble,  thi 
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Yet,  properly  spooking,  it  ia  not  Love  il^lf  which  is  beautiful, 
but  tlie  object  it  pursues.  Love  has  many  sorts  or  degrees; 
there  is  the  Eros  of  oosraogony,  the  physical  attractioD  in  ihe 
inanimate,  binding  atom  to  atom  or  element  to  element ;  then 
there  is  the  sexual  passion  shared  by  man  and  brute,  the  dread 
power  wliicli  of  old  united  Erebus  to  night",  and  overpowering 
man  as  well  as  nature,  led  Ajitigone  to  the  bridal  bed  of  Hades". 
But  man  is  capable  of  a  higher  love,  which,  marrying  mind 
with  mind  and  with  the  uni. verse,  brings  fortli  all  that  is  noblest 
in  his  faculties,  and  lifts  liim  beyond  bimself-  Thi^  highor 
Love  is  described  by  Plato  aa  bting  himself  neither  mortal  nor 
immortal,  but  a  power  intermediate  between  the  human  and  the 
divine,  filhng  up  the  mighty  interval  and  binding  the  universe 
together.  He  is  chief  of  those  celestial  emissaries"  who  carry 
to  gods  llie  prayers  of  men,  and  bring  down  to  men  the  gift*  of 
the  gods.  He  is  allegorically  the  son  of  heavenly  Plenty"  and 
mortal  Poverty"';  and  iu  tlie  same  "garden  of  God,""  where  it 
may  be  supposed  that  m.an's  estrangement  began ",  divine 
plenteousnees  is  said  to  hove  mingled  with  human  feebleness 
and  want,  and  tJieir  natural  offspring  was  Love.  The  Fall  was 
the  experience  of  a  wont ;  Love,  its  autidote,  is  a  cliild  of  Want 
And  as  Uie  child  of  poverty  and  plenty,  his  nature  and  fortuns 
participate  in  those  of  his  parents.  "  He  is  for  ever  poor,  and 
far  from  being  beautiful  as  mankind  imagine,  for  be  is  squalid 
and  withered;  he  flies  tow  along  the  ground,  is  homeless  and 
unsand ailed"" ;  sleeping  without  covering  before  the  doors  and  in 
the  unsheltered  streets,  aud  possessing  so  far  his  mother's  natuie 
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as  bemg  ever  tlie  companion  of  want.  Yet  sharing  also  that 
of  his  father,  he  is  for  ever  scheming  to  obtain  things  good  and 
beautiful ;  he  is  fearless,  vehement,  and  strong;  always  devisiug 
some  new  contrivance ;  strictly  cautious  and  full  of  inventive 
reaource,  a  philosopher  through  his  whole  existence,  a  powerful 
encbanter,  and  a  subtle  sophist.  And  as  his  nature  is  neither 
mortal  nor  immortal,  he  will  at  one  time  flourish  in  blooming 
life  wlien  fortunate ;  then  die  away,  and  tlien  according  to  his 
father's  nature  again  revive.  The  futness  of  his  wealth  per- 
petually flows  away  from  him,  so  that  he  is  neither  rich  nor 
poor,  neither  ignorant  nor  wise."  "  The  ciise  stands  thus  :  no 
god  philosophizes,  or  desires  to  become  wise,  for  he  is  wise; 
nor  again — do  the  ignorant  philosophize,  for  they  desire  not  to 
become  wise  ;  for  tliis  is  the  evil  of  ignorance,  that  they  who 
have  neither  intelligence,  nor  virtue,  nor  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
imagine  that  they  possess  all  these  tilings  sufficiently.  Those 
only,  who  though  not  altogether  wise  are  neither  altogether 
ignorant,  feel  that  entbusiastio  love  for  wisdom,  the  most  beautiful 
ofall  things,  which  is  the  spirit  of  pliilosophy.  The  beauty  con- 
templated by  philosophy  is  that  of  the  true  and  good.  The  posses- 
sion of  good  is  happiness.  The  desire  to  be  happy  is  common  to 
all  men, — all  desire  good,  and  alt  are  in  this  sense  lovers ;  for 
we  are  often  misled  by  selecting  a  parliouiar  species  of  love,  and 
qiplying  to  it  exclusively  the  name  of  that  which  is  universal. 
The  desire  for  happiness  and  for  good  is  the  greatest  and 
Hibtlest  love  which  dwells  in  the  heart  of  every  living  being  ; 
bat  tliose  who  seek  this  object  through  the  acquirement  of 
vealth,  or  art,  or  philosophy,  are  not  eaid  to  love,  nor  are  called 
[men;  one  species  alone  is  called  love,  and  those  alone  said 
to  be  lovers  who  seek  the  attainment  of  the  universal  desire 
tJirongb  one  sort  distinguished  by  the  name  belonging  of  right 
^  lie  whole.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  they  love  who  are  seeking 
'^B  lost  half  of  their  divided  being.  But  love  is  neither  the 
'ove  of  the  half  nor  of  the  whole,  unless  it  be  good  ;  for  men 
^j^lgly  cut  off  their  own  hands  and  feet  if  they  tliink  they  are 
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the  cause  of  evil  to  them"'.  It  may  therefore  be  generally 
nffinned  that  men  love  that  vhich  is  good,  and  wish  not  only 
that  it  should  be  present,  but  continue  so  for  ever."" 

But  though  all  men  desire  what  is  good  when  able  to  perceive 
its  worth  and  beauty,  they  are  often  misled  by  ignorance  or 
forgelfulness,  and  the  sentiment  of  love  pursues  the  really  good 
only  when  guided  by  knowledge  of  the  true.  The  progressive 
acquisition  of  this  knowledge  is  the  task  of  philosophy,  which, 
rising  from  the  contemplation  of  one  form  of  beauty  to  that  of 
another,  discerns  the  superiority  of  mental  and  moral  beauty  to 
that  which  is  merely  physical,  and  at  last  is  enabled  lo  discover 
that  archetypal  beauty  which  alone  can  be  called  supremely 
good  and  blessed".  For  though  for  differing  from  a  morbid 
mysticism  or  sentimentalism,  philosophy  would  justly  appear 
contemptible  if,  according  to  the  rofieclion  of  a  modem  writer, 
it  could  discern  no  end  or  aim  of  progress" ;  or  if,  according  to 
another",  it  made  tlie  universe  a  "huge  manger,"  and  man  a 
mere  "  motive  grinder,"  a  "  dead  iron  balance  for  weighing 
pains  and  pleastu^s  on;"  if,  in  fine,  it  professed  to  stop  short 
at  any  moment  of  its  infinito  career,  and  did  not  ennoble  the 
littleness  of  its  actual  gains  by  the  magnitude  of  its  aspirations. 
In  order  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  eflScacy  of  intellectual  Love. 
Plato  employs  the  obvious  analogy  of  that  residing  in  the  hodv, 
andshowsthat  as  the  energy  of  life  consistsinaperpetual  renewal, 
and  as  the  parent  by  generation  of  offspring  attains  a  sort  of  cor- 
poreal perpetuity,  bo  the  soul  by  the  energy  of  its  own  operalioDS 
obtains  an  immortality  characteristic  of  itself".  For  when,  in 
the  development  of  its  powers  of  discrimination  and  self-ini- 
^^^  provement,  it  is  enabled  to  appreciate  the  superior  beauty  of  the 

^^^  moral  and  intellectual,  iu  communication  with  science  and  with 
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otiier  minds  it  hecomes  abundantly  prolific  of  beautiful  thoughts 
aod  Hcdona,  bo  tliat  Love  completes  the  mysterious  circle  of  its 
analogies  by  being  not  only  tho  desire  of  the  beautifiil,  but  of 
production  and  generation  in  the  beautiful.  The  ideal  consum- 
mation of  Platonic  science  is  the  arrival  at  contemplatloii  of 
thai  of  which  earth  exhiljits  no  express  image  or  adequate 
similitude,  the  supreme  prototi.'pe  of  all  beauty,  pure  and  un- 
contaminated  with  human  intermixture  of  flesh  or  colour,  the 
divine  original  itself.  To  one  so  qualified  is  given  the  prero- 
gative of  bringing  forth  not  mere  im  ages  and  shadows  of  virtue, 
hot  virtue  ilself,  as  having  been  conversant  not  with  shadows 
bat  with  ihe  truth  ;  and  havtug  so  brought  forth  and  nurtured  a 
progeny  of  virtue,  he  becomes  tlie  "  friend  of  God,"  and,  so  far 
as  Buch  a  privilege  can  belong  to  any  human  being,  immortal". 
Such  is  Plato's  description  of  the  philosophical  or  religious 
sentiment,  that  lofty  distinction  of  humanity,  which  superstition 
can  never  utterly  debase,  nor  worldliness  extinguish.  But  a 
feeling  alone  cannot  constitute  either  a  religion  or  a  pbilo- 
Bopby.  The  feehng  must  have  a  mode  of  addressing  itself 
to  nature,  of  adjustiug  its  resources  so  as  effectually  to  meet 
her  problems.  Enthusiastic  feeling  had  already  produced 
poetry,  and  the  very  reason  why  a  new  instrument  of  interpre- 
tation was  required  was  the  necessity  experienced  in  tlie  attempt 
to  make  nearer  approaches  to  the  otject,  of  finding  an  intellcc- 
taal  counterpoise  to  its  irregular  and  exaggerating  influences. 
Poetry  was  on  attempt  to  interpret  nature  by  the  eye  and  by 
the  sentiments;  its  first  langnage  was  the  spontaneous  utter- 
inoe  of  Nature's  children,  who  acknowledged  it  undistingui sh- 
ingly as  madness  or  as  inspiration.  If  in  that  golden  age  of 
song  there  was  do  cold  artificial  description",  it  was  because 
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iUi  place  was  preoccupied  by  those  exuberant  mythical  fomis  in 
which  nature  was  not  a  dead  unmeaning  picture  but  a  hving 
and  divine  reality.  All  pliilosophic  speculation  bos  been  add 
to  be  as  "  a  gazing  on  clothing  until  it  seemed  transparent,"  and 
the  ancient  sage  to  whom  Nature  etood  revealed  in  her  dazzling 
Himplicity  appeared  to  the  vulgar  as  if  blinded,  blinded  that  ia 
to  common  perceptions,  or  else,  having  Actceon-like  gazed  on 
nature '',  to  be  as  if  transformed  by  the  beauty  of  the  vision,  ho 
aa  to  become  absorbed  or  identified  with  its  changea'".  The 
theology  and  mysteries  of  the  Greeks  were  but  parts  of  their 
poetical  mythology,  preserving  more  or  less  faithfully  in  local 
transmission  the  spirit  of  tlie  original  Bymbolism.  Again,  lie 
earliest  philosophy  was  little  more  than  a  formal  restoration  of 
the  wisdom  once  spoken  in  poetry"  ;  it  was  essentially  religiuiu, 
a  revelation  of  outward  nature  correctly  representing  in  iu 
dogmatical  form  the  implicit  credence  in  which  it  bad  beat 
conceived.  Though  gradually  adopting  the  phraseology  of  da 
"  Myoi,"  it  still  retained  mach  of  the  "  nuias ;  "  music  cuntinQed 
to  be,  as  in  the  mysteries,  its  accompaniment  or  its  prelude", 
and  the  Socratic  intermixture  of  jocularity  with  seriousness  may 
remind  us  of  the  alternate  vein  of  ancient  Nature-religion,  tlie 
jests  of  lambe  which  cheered  the  mysterious  grief  of  Ceres,  ami 
which  gave  a  socredness  to  the  origin  of  comedy.  But  Uiougb 
its   earliest  professors,   as    Pythagoras  and   Heroclitus,   were 
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called  "Orphic,"  and  were  even  clftssed  with  Heaiod  and 
Homer**,  they  did  not  obsequiously  adopt  the  prevailing  tra- 
ditions of  tlieir  age",  and  it  waa  chiefly  as  innovatore  and 
reformers  that  they  earned  the  title  of  philosophers.  Yet  even 
in  ihem  the  mind  confounded  itself  with  the  objects  it  contem- 
plated, and  began  to  act  independently  long  before  it  knew  the 
character  of  its  own  operation.  It  reflected  nature  rather  than 
dehberati^ly  atlempted  to  explain  it,  even  though  the  idea  or 
"  form "  employed  for  the  purpose  was  sometimea,  as  for 
example  with  the  Eleatm,  of  the  most  abstract  kind.  When  in 
Anaxagoras  the  mind  seeking  for  a  satisfactory  principle  of 
motion  began  to  look  within,  and  to  refer  to  its  own  processes, 
it  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  the  external  world  was  a 
mass  of  dead  atoms,  the  sun  a  heated  stone,  the  heavens  an 
eddving  sphere,  The  foundations  of  ancient  faith  were  thus 
loosened,  and  the  empire  of  the  univerae  seemed  to  be  abandoned 
to  opinion  and  chance.  "  Man  hecune  the  sole  measure  of 
all  tilings ;"  and  there  was  for  the  moment  no  substitute  to 
replace  the  old  behef  in  objective  truth.  It  was  the  trifling 
with  this  behef  which  constituted  in  the  eyes  of  philosophers 
the  great  crime  of  the  Sophists ;  "  If  Protagoras  be  rigbt,"  said 
Aristotle",  "  the  first  principle  of  logi<i  is  useless  ;  the  accidental 
is  coofonnded  with  the  true,  and  it  becomes  possible  for  a  thing 
at  one  time  to  be  and  not  to  he."  From  scepticism  the  mind 
naturally  reverwd  to  superstition.  Socrates,  abandoning  physics, 
revived  the  pursuit  of  truth  by  exploring  the  consciousness  of 
the  subject ;  bis  great  aim  was  to  "  know  himself ;"  he  felt  that 
Tague  guesses  about  the  vortices  of  th  e  planets  or  the  structures 
of  organization  were  not  wisdom,  and  he  saw  no  means  by 
which  they  cotdd  he  made  so.  But  he  beheved,  like  Hera- 
chtus,  in  a  universal  reason  pervading  all  tilings  and  all  minds, 
and  consequently  revealing  itself  in  ideas.     lie  therefore  sought 
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truth  in  general  opinion  **,  not  however  in  the  superficial  and 
sceptical  Bpirit  of  the  Sophista,  but  with  implicit  faitli  in  ilie 
criteriiun.  He  correctly  perceived  in  the  communication  of  mind 
with  mind  one  of  the  greatest  prerogatives  of  wisdom,  the  moat 
powerful  instrument  of  advancement.  In  order  to  consult  the 
internal  oracle  with  certainty  and  ufl'ect,  it  became  necessu-y  for 
him  more  accurately  to  observe  its  processes  and  phenomena, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  things  he  proceeded  to  define 
and  generahze  ideas.  In  some  respects  he  may  be  said  to  have 
struok  the  happy  medium  between  despondency  and  presump- 
tion. He  rested  his  claim  to  be  thought  wise  on  self-conviction 
of  ignorance ;  but  with  him  the  confession  was  accompanied  witb 
undring  efibrta  to  learn,  and  with  a  hopeful  view  of  humanity. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  professed  not  to  be  wise,  but  "  a  lover,  of 
wisdom  ;"  his  hfe  was  one  of  enquiry",  his  philosophy  was  not 
the  actual  possession  but  a  "  hunt "  after  truth".  There  waa  a 
wholesome  scepticism,  or  rather  a  modesty  which  waa  not 
scepticism  ;  and  the  first  preliminary  to  acquiring  wisdom  vu 
to  become  aware  of  the  diflSoulty  of  the  task  ;  to  abjure  finality, 
and  to  be  as  free  from  the  conceit  of  knowledge  as  from  the 
despair  of  doubt.  In  this  way  must  bo  explained  the  obiaf 
difficulty  in  the  conception  of  the  Socratio  theory,  the  simul- 
taneous beUef  in  human  certainty  and  humim  ignorance,  tba 
aeeming  contradiction  between  passages  asserting  the  posaifaili^ 
of  science  as  distinct  from  mere  opinion**,  and  others  in  whieh 
the  perfection  of  wisdom  is  said  to  consist  in  n  recognition  of 
its  contracted  limits*".  Socrates  would  no  more  have  pretended 
to  perfect  wisdom  than  to  perfect  virtue,  nor  yet  would  he  have 
allowed  true  wisdom  to  be  a  mere  unattEtinable  idea,  or  that  the 
moral  convictions  of  the  mind,  those  eternal  instincts  of  tem- 
perance, conscientiousness,  and  justice,  implanted  in  it  by  the 
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gods*',  could  poaaibty  deceive  if  rightly  interpreted.  Philosophy 
bad  bitherto  been  an  irregular  conteniplation  of  a  vague  object ; 
Socrates  gave  it  a  surer  aim  viih  more  certainty  of  method,  but 
restiiig  too  exclusively  on  independent  promptings  of  the  mind, 
and  treating  notions  when  tested  only  by  the  precarious  verifi- 
cation of  counter  notions  as  equal  to  certainties,  he  gave  that 
metaphysical  direction  to  it  which  ended  in  visionary  extrava- 
gance. Philosophy  shared  the  errors  of  poetry  and  consequently 
ita  failnre*'.  Having  assumed  truth  to  be  discoverable  in 
thought,  it  proceeded  to  treat  thoughts  as  truths.  It  thus 
became  an  idolatry  of  notions,  which  it  considered  either  as 
phantoms  exhaled  from  objects,  or  as  portions  of  the  divine 
pre-existent  thought",  thus  creating  a  mythology  of  its 
own,  and  escaping  from  one  thraldom  only  to  enslave  itself 
afresh.  "The  apotheosis  of  error,"  says  Bacon'*,  "is  the 
greatest  of  evils,  and  when  folly  is  worshipped,  it  is  as  it  were 
a  plague-spot  on  the  understanding."  Yet  it  was  a  noble 
instinct  of  the  mind  which  prompted  it  to  insulate  its  acquisi- 
tions,  to  transplant  them  as  it  were  out  of  the  perplexing 
raiieties  of  the  outward  world  in  which  they  grew,  and  to  maJte 
tbem  wholly  intellectual.  It  were  indeed  the  ideal  perfection  of 
philosophy  if  it  could  dispense  with  appeals  to  the  world  of 
appesr^ices,  and  from  a  law  comprehensive  axioms  proceed 
independently  from  inference  to  inference,  so  as  to  reason  out  a 
priori  all  natural  results.  This  which,  humanly  speaking,  can 
never  be  possible  except  to  a  limited  extent,  was  little  to  he 
expected  trum  antiquity,  when  the  only  inductive  generalizations 
known  with  sufficient  precision  to  deserve  the  name  of  exact 
science  were  those  of  mathematics.  The  ancient  philosophers 
unfortonotely  treated  the  objects  of  science  generally  in  the  same 

*'   Prolag.  322". 

"  Thi  Sm  ifinrt  ottbe  philouphie,  lU  of  ihe  poetic  Enn,  Buy  thill  be  lud  to 
hmrc  tcftniinMiJ  in  a  inultiplication  of  dorkneu,  a  momage  of  Grehua  nnil  Night. 
•■  Camp.  HuliD  iut  1e  Times  de  Flalon,  p.  IE;  &ai  Phsdo,  pp.  65,  6S. 
X  Hdt.  Oig.  I.    Aph.  60.  6G. 
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way  as  those  familiar  oases  of  co-existence,  space,  and  namber", 
in  which  the  miud  by  fpeculaLion  alone  can  deduce  from  a  few  very 
simple  expericDCCB  so  many  wonderful  results".  It  was  iar  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  tlie  auocessions  of  the  physical  and  moral 
world,  to  leduce  them  correctly  to  general  forms  or  propositions 
which  should  be  safe  hoees  of  reasoning ;  and  the  case  was  still 
more  hopeless  when  tlie  reason  of  the  difficulty  was  unfelt,  and 
when  mere  words  and  notions  either  gratuitously  assumed  or 
collected  from  the  rudest  experience  were  posii«d  as  truths. 
Bolh  the  power  and  weakness  of  language  had  been  etrUtingly 
exemplified  by  mythology,  wliich,  blending  varieties  and  severing 
things  coimected,  showed  liow  many  ditferenoes  of  idea  may  be 
brought  under  the  same  word,  and  how  many  different  words 
may  eland  for  the  same  idea.  The  Socratio  philosophy  of 
abstract  ideas  and  definitions  may  be  said  to  have  stood  half 
way  between  mythology  which  openly  shifts  its  ground  with 
capricious  fancy,  and  the  strict  scieuoe  bound  to  realities  and 
liicts.  All  language  in-vol"ves  more  or  less  of  the  mythical". 
Words,  notions,  even  oaroftilly-made  theories,  are  not  in  them- 
selves truth",  though  as  helps  to  class  or  explain  phenomena 
they  may  he  indispensable  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  in  the  dis- 
covery of  ulterior  laws.  The  use  of  a  name  or  notion  is  le 
identify  a  thing  we  wish  to  remember  or  examine,  and  a  theory, 
however  reliable  in  itself,  is  hut  a  provisionul  generahzation  of 

"  Htracbsl'i  DittourM,  tec.  100.  "  II  bfingin  ihf  nature  of  the  human  mind,  » 
the  extreme  prejudice  of  knowledge,  lo  delight  in  the  •pttcloui  liberty  of  geniralitia, 
the  mathemalio  or  a1!  other  knowledge  *rer<  the  goodlicil  field  to  ntiafv  that  appe- 
tite."   "  Adruicemcnt  oF  LeamiDg." 

■■  The  where  and  when  lu  mjiteriouilj-  blended  wi|h  all  our  thought!  an  bsl 
"iDpeHicial  terrulrial  adhcitons  to  them  ;"  and  il  maybe  liir  ibii  reaion  that  we 
are  able  to  comprehend  the  vhule  truth  about  them,  rince  they  are  pan  ot  ounelvo. 
PUto,  Phirdo,  73^ 

entstiou,  phlo^lon,  &c.  It  may  bo  added  that  wide 
bUnVi  remain  lo  he  filled  np  in  regard  to  "atom,"  "giaTitalJon,"  "luhelonee."  So 
tme  ia  the  apboriim  *li«ady  quoted  from  Qoeihe,  "Sobdd  mao  iprithi,  I 

nnpleic  or  ultimate  truth. 
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the  relations  between  one  class  of  things  and  another.  The 
utility  of  both  in  a  great  degree  ceases  with  the  accompliahment 
of  a  temporary  purpose ;  for  do  theory  is  exhaustive  of  phe- 
nomena'*,  nor  can  any  notion  or  form  of  expression  bo  relied  on 
as  infallible.  AU  our  ideas  arc  results  of  comparisou,  the 
ultimate  standard  of  reference  being  ourselves.  By  this  criterium 
we  get  our  first  impression  of  colours,  magnitudes,  and  objects 
generally,  philosophy  serving  only  to  correct  these  rude  imprea- 
sions,  and  to  furnish  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  relations  of 
objects  to  ourselves  and  to  each  other.  The  great  obstacle  to 
philoaophic  progress  has  ever  been  the  mistake  of  confounding 
the  instrument  with  the  end,  and  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
faTDured  nationalities.  Philosophy  had  its  superstitions  as  well 
Bs  poetry,  which  inevitably  arrested  its  career  and  altered  its 
nature.  Theories  and  notions  indiscriminately  formed  and 
defended  are  the  false  gods  or  "  idols  "  of  philosophy.  Fear- 
lessly launching  into  the  problem  of  universal  being,  the  first 
philosophy  attempted  to  supply  a  compendious  and  decisive 
solution  of  every  doubt,  To  do  this  it  was  obliged  to  make  the 
most  sweeping  assumptions,  and  as  poetry  had  already  filled  the 
void  between  tlie  human  and  divine  by  personifying  its  deity  aa 
man,  bo  philosophy  bowed  down  before  the  supposed  retlection 
of  the  Divine  image  in  the  mind  of  the  enquirer,  who  in  wor- 
shipping his  own  notions  had  unconsciously  deified  himself.  The 
order  of  intellectual  propriety  was  reversed ;  Nature  was  enslaved 
to  common  notions,  and  notions  very  often  to  words.  There 
WW  however  this  distinguishing  advantage  of  philosopliical  over 
religious  theory,  that  it  enjoyed  comparative  freedom,  and 
iq>peaU&g  to  evidence  was  therefore  open  to  confutation".  It 
mm  natural  that  anticipated  dogmas  should  clash  with  each 


*  "  BiUining  kajin  lich  ii 


^adlicbe  erneitern,  Theorie  nicht  in  ebtn  dem 
;r  wetdeD."     Goethe,  Bthienl  Maiiina,  p.  388, 

"  The  Qodofphilogophj'  diifcM  from  tlw  God  of  "  revelation"  in  being  known  to 
b«  •  ineie  hsman  cauccptiBn,  while  ihe  athcc  u  lupentitiouily  confounded  with  the 
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other ;  and  ftccordingly  each  eecl  had  its  rival "  which  effectually 
checked  its  proBunipUon  by  maintaining  contradictory  doctrinee 
with  equal  pertinacity  and  effect.  The  world  was  partially 
redeemed  from  an  implicit  or  superstitions  deference  to  any 
poiticulnr  school  by  the  jealous  disputes  of  incompatible  opin- 
iona,  which,  however,  while  tliey  undermined  the  obstinacy  of 
error,  seemed  to  render  more  remote  and  hopeless  than  ever  any 
satisfactory  attainment  of  tjuth.  From  the  proud  pretence  of 
infallible  wisdom  philosophy  was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  the 
ignominious  confession  of  utter  incapacity.  As  the  advent  of 
philosophy  had  been  the  crisis,  or  Fall,  which  terminated  the 
golden  age  of  poetry,  so  philosophy  found  its  check,  or  intel- 
lectual Fall,  in  Scepticism.  Xenophanes  and  Heraclitus  e%- 
perienced  a  "  Fall,"  when  they  moumlully  acknowledged  ttw 
unsatisfactory  result  of  all  the  struggles  of  philosophy  in  iJia 
admifision  of  a  universahty  of  doubt*" ;  and  the  memorable  effort 
of  SocratcB  to  rally  the  discomfited  champions  of  truth  ended 
in  a  similar  confession.  His  abandonment  of  natural  science 
was  itself  a  partial  adoption  of  the  despair  of  scepticism,  and  his 
exclusive  appeal  to  the  iufaUibility  of  internal  consoiousnesB 
eventually  made  philosophy  more  notional  and  metaphyaioally 
superstitious  than  before.  For  if  reason  was  able  to  discover 
within  itself  the  universal  axioms  (ra  naioMu),  comprising  all 
particulars  and  all  truth,  it  had  already  attained  the  union  or 
assimilation  to  the  Supreme  thought  formally  claimed  after 
oriental  precedent  by  the  Alexandrian  Platonista",  and  would 
of  course  make  good  any  obvious  deficiency  by  visionary  excite- 
ment. The  worsliip  of  abstractions  continued  the  error  wliidi 
^^^  personified  evil  or  deified  Fortune,  and  when  mystical  philosophy 

^^K  resigned  its  place  to  mystioal  religion,  it  changed  sot  its  nature 

^^H  but  only  its  name,  formally  acknowledging  its  affinity  with  that 

^^H  in  which  it  sank.      However  the  intellect  had  done  much  to 

^^H  educate  itself  by  experience  of  the  fallacy  of  its  own  i 


"  ttai.  Org.  1.  Afh.  6 
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tioDs.  Ancient  philosophy  preporod  the  way  for  modeni  science, 
by  teaching  the  mind  to  discipline  and  comprehend  its  powers, 
which  in  greater  maturity  reverted  to  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  and  were  employed  in  bending  it  to  the  usee  of  man. 
But  the  great  task  undertaken,  though  as  yet  unperformed, 
that  of  reducing  the  outward  world  and  its  principles"  to 
ibe  dominion  of  the  intellect,  and  of  reoonciting  the  conception 
of  the  supreme  unalterable  power  nsserted  by  reason  with  the 
requisitions  of  human  sympatliies,  could  ho  even  approximatively 
fulfilled  only  when  the  province  of  faith  was  more  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  of  knowledge,  and  when  the  course  of 
Nature's  government  was  found  to  belong  to  the  latter  aa 
intelligible  as  well  as  uniform.  A  general  idea  of  purpose  and 
regalarity  in  nature  had  been  suggested  by  common  appear- 
ances to  tlie  earliest  reflection.  The  ancients  perceived  a 
natural  order,  a  divine  legislation  from  which  human  institutions 
were  supposed  to  be  derived,  "laws  emblazoned  in  heaven"" 
and  thence  revealed  to  earth,  or,  in  myttiical  language,  commu- 
nicate by  the  spirit  of  nature  personated  by  Cores,  Osiris,  or 
Zeaa.  But  they  were  very  imperfectly  acquEiinted  with  their 
charaoler  or  extent.  Divine  law  was  little  more  tlian  im 
analogical  inference  from  human  law  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense 
of  arbitrary  will  or  partial  covenant ;  it  was  surmised  rather 
than  discovered,  and  remained  immurol  because  uninteUigihIe'". 
It  mattered  little  under  the  circumatanccs  whether  the  universe 
were  said  1o  be  governed  by  chance  or  reason,  since  the  latter  if 
misunderstood  was  virtually  one  with  the  former".     Law  un- 

"  "  Unde  omiuM  natiuB  creel  rea,  auclal,  ahtque." 

••  "o>(<M>  l;  •<«.;>  TunJiH-K."  Soph.  tEd.  Tyr.  866.  Antig.  455.  P.. 
f^i.  Sjnnomii,  fiTT.  "  Iaw,"  $tj»  Pindar,  "  ii  king  nf  all,  both  mortali  and  im- 
iDAtwU."  Herod,  iii  S8.  Tlat.  Qorg.  4S4.  "Tbe  order  of  the  Dniverae,"  nid 
Ariflotlc,  "ii  iilie  that  of  a  Eunil;,  of  whicli  each  member  hat  il«  part  nol  arbi- 
Itarilj  or  afiiaoaily  eoTDrced,  bat  prcliied  aod  appointed  ;  all  in  tbdir  diiermfied 
functions  compiling  to  the  hnmiony  of  the  whole."     Melaph.  11.  (12.)  10.3. 

'  "Better  bi,"  aaid  Bpicnnu,  "acquieice  in  the  bblea  o(  tradition  than  ac- 
knowtedge  the  oppmtice  Keceuit;  of  the  pbjiiiU."    Diog.  Lacrt. 

"  Hence  Ueiuuider  Bpcflke  of  Sod,  Chance,  Bud  Intelligence  aa  midiitinguiiliBble. 
Slabs.  Ect.  i.  102.     The  casual,  however,  and  that  wbich  leema  myiterioui  in 
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acknowledged  goes  tinder  the  name  of  chance  ;  perceived,  but 
not  understood,  it  becomes  necesaity,  The  wisdom  of  the  Stoic 
waa  a  dogged  submission  to  the  arbitrary  behests  of  one ;  th&t 
of  the  Epicurean  an  advantage  snatched  by  more  or  less  dexter- 
ous manngemant  from  the  equal  tyranny  of  the  other.  Igno- 
rance sees  nothing  necessary,  and  is  self- abandoned  to  n  power 
tyrannical  because  defined  by  no  rule,  and  paradoxical  because 
permitting  evil,  while  assumed  to  he  unhmited,  all  powerful, 
and  good.  A  little  knowledge,  presuming  an  identification  of 
the  supreme  Cause  with  the  inevitable  certainty  of  perfect  reason, 
but  omitting  the  analysis  or  interpretation  of  it,  leaves  the  mind 
chain-bound  in  the  ascetic  fatalism  of  the  Stoic.  Sometliing  of 
both  these  states  of  feeling  attaches  to  the  supematuralist,  who 
contemplating  a  Being  acting  through  impulse  though  wilh 
superhuman  wisdom,  and  considering  the  best  courtier  to  be  the 
most  favoured  subject,  combines  contradictory  expedients,  incon- 
sistently mixing  the  assertion  of  free  action  with  the  enervating 
service  of  petition  °",  The  Inst  stage  is  that  in  which  the  rehgion 
of  action  is  made  legitimate  through  comprehension  of  its 
proper  objects  and  conditions.  Human  government  tends  in 
the  advance  of  civilization  to  pass  from  the  arbitrary  to  the 
limited  or  constitutional;  Nature's  government  is  changeless, 
but  it  appears  to  undergo  a  change  when  it  is  better  understood, 
and  when  the  excellence  which  in  our  case  is  developed,  is  in 
the  other  discovered.  Man  becomes  morally  free  only  when  the 
notions  of  chance  and  of  incomprobensible  necessity  are  both 
displaced  by  that  of  law.  Law,  as  applied  to  the  universe, 
means  that  universal  providential  pre- arrangement  whose  con- 

Iditions  can  be  discerned  and  discretionally  acted  on  by  human 
intelligence.  The  sense  of  freedom  arises  when  the  indepen- 
■• 
z 


ie  rather  what  ve  do  cat,  than  what  we  o 


ordinary  canial  at: 

indiipntable  that  "it  the  production  of  the  things  we  aik  far  depend  on 
antecedent,  natural,  and  ntceiiarj  caiueB,  our  dciires  will  be  answered  no  less  bj  the 
than  the  offering  of  prajera,  which,  therefore,  are  a  vain  thing,"  Dr.  Wm. 
King,  Archbifhop  of  Dublin,  on  the  Origin  of  BtiI,  eh.  r.  6.  i.  Suppoiing  thii  in- 
ference and  aHUirption  to  be  true,  the  form  of  prajing  would  bo  advuitognxulj 
exchanged  for  that  a!  tbanktginog. 
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dence  of  the  uidJTidual  develops  itself  according  to  its  own  laws 
without  ext«mal  collision  or  hindrance ;  of  constraint,  where  it 
is  thwarted  or  confined  by  other  natures,  or  where  by  a  com- 
binalion  of  external  forces  the  individual  force  is  compelled  into 
a  new  direction.  Moral  choice  would  not  exist  safely,  or  even 
at  all,  unless  it  were  bounded  by  conditions  determining  its 
preferences.  Duty  supposes  a  rule  both  intelligible  and  certain, 
since  an  uncertain  rule  would  be  unintelligible,  and  if  unintelli- 
gible, there  could  be  no  responsibility.  Even  the  Jews  felt  that 
the  Mosaic  law  could  not  he  obligatory  if  unknown,  and  they 
therefore  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  account  for  its  miraculous 
promulgation  to  the  universe.  "  Law  is  on  the  side  of  the 
weak,  result  is  with  tlie  strong.""  Man  commands  results 
only  by  selecting  among  the  contingent  tlie  preordained  results 
most  suited  to  his  purposes.  In  regard  to  absolute  or  divine 
morality,  meaning  the  final  cause  or  purpose  of  those  compre- 
hensive laws  which  often  seem  harsh  W  the  individual  because 
inflexibly  impartial  and  just  to  the  universal,  speculation  must 
take  refuge  in  faith,  the  immediate  and  obvious  purpose  often 
hearing  so  smalt  a  proportion  to  a  wider  and  unknown  one  aa 
to  he  relatively  absorbed  or  lost.  Yet  of  the  good  and  ill  which 
at  first  seemed  irreconcilable  and  capriciously  distributed,  the 
one  holds  its  ground,  the  otlier  diminishes  by  being  explained. 
Thus  the  educated  mind  begins  to  appreciate  the  moral  supe- 
riority of  a  system  of  law  over  one  of  interference,  and  as  the 
jnmble  of  means  and  ends  is  brought  into  more  intelligible 
perspeetive,  partial  or  seeming  good  is  gladly  resigned  for  the 
disinteresled  and  universal.  Self-restraint  is  found  not  to  imply 
self-sacrifioe.  The  true  moaning  of  what  appeared  to  be  Neces- 
Mty  ia  not  arbitrary  power,  hut  Kratos  and  Bia  subservient  to 
ZeoB,  resistless  force  enlisted  in  the  service  of  intelligence. 
The  myst«ry  of  the  world  remains,  yet  is  sufficiently  cleared  up 
to  inspire  confidence ;  and  man  surrounded  by  necessity  is  free, 
rot  in  a  dogged  determination  of  isolated  will,  but  because 
though  inevitably  complying  with  Nature's  laws  be  is  able 
*  Schiller,  Du  NaurgocU. 
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proportion  ably  to  hU  knowledgo  to  modify  in  tegord  to  himself 
the  condiLions  of  their  notion,  and  so  to  preserve  an  average 
conformity  between  their  forces  end  his  own. 

Hiimnn  knowledge  conaiBts  chiefly  in  the  experimental  ascer- 
tainment of  these  laws  or  natural  limits  circum scribing  the 
TEinge  of  vague  possibiUty.  But  before  it  could  be  known 
to  what  extent  espenence  oould  be  relied  on  for  the  expla- 
nation of  phenomena  or  raising  of  axioms  deserving  in  any 
sense  to  bo  considered  true",  it  was  necessary  that  abundant 
experiencea  should  he  nconniulated,  and  that  thuy  should  be 
diatinguished  as  more  or  less  real  or  superficial,  of  wide  or 
limited  apphcation,  as  affording  a  foundation  for  certainty  or 
only  for  feeble  probability.  Above  all,  it  was  necessary  that 
tlie  groundwork  of  all  reasoning  from  experience,  the  unde- 
viadng  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  should  itself  be 
approved  na  the  most  certain  of  all  inferences  by  the  widest  and 
moat  undeniable  experience  of  the  separate  uniformities  existing 
in  single  phenomena.  For  the  only  test  of  experience  is  itself; 
and  hence  the  construction  of  soienoe  could  only  be  a  result  of 
time,  arising  out  of  prolonged  intercourse  with  the  objective 
and  deliberate  study  of  it,  when  the  success  of  some  inferences 
and  failure  of  others  led  to  a  review  of  the  processes  through 
which  tliey  were  made,  eventually  showing  the  necessity  of  an 
active  search  after  instances  instead  of  merely  waiting  for  them, 
and  of  verifying  one  by  many.  Science  conaista  of  those 
matured  inferences  from  experience  which  all  other  experience 
conflnns:  it  is  no  fixed  system  superior  to  revision,  but  that 
progressive  mediation  between  ignorance  and  wisdom  in  part 

I  conceived  by  Plate,  whose  immediate  object  is  happiness,  and 
whose  impulse  the  highest  kind  of  love.  Science  is  mind 
judiciously  applied  to  nature;  it  begins  when  mind  lays  bold 
li.  83 
■tten' 


ii  The  moukei;  bocleaqneB  tfae  mna ;  ao  the  KiEntiRc  proccis  of  indiictian  vai 
ti»v»itied  by  Ihe  Jisinatorj  theory  of  Ihe  Egyplinn  priebti.  They  are  uiJ  (Herod, 
lo  hare  carefully  Qoted  down  e  very  ncciirccDce  sod  the  ctrtamilancci  caiualljr 
■ttendiDg  or  following  il;  than,  on  recnrrence  of  the  phcnamenoa,  they  toitured 
from  thcM  data  to  predict  the  cameqae ncei. 
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'oB  instter,  and  subjects  the  accumulatioDs  of  experience  t» 
raliona]  oombinations.  Bacon  compares  its  processes  to  tlie 
aacending  and  descending  of  die  BymboUcol  ladder  of  tbo 
Hebrew  patnorch,  in  the  one  comprising  the  task  of  oon- 
stniction,  or  of  mounting  upwards  to  axioms  or  generalizations, 
and  again  the  deductive  or  descending  process,  in  wliicb  science 
so  oonstitQtcd  is  verified  and  applied,  and  in  which  the  mind 
hsTing  obtained  mastery  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  cliain  of 
oaasation,  becomes  enabled  to  infer  appearances  before  un- 
known or  unexplained,  and  to  subdue  new  departments  of 
nature.  Once  educated  negatively  by  failure,  we  now  gain 
positive  assurance  from  success.  The  results  of  science  ap- 
proximatively  assured  by  the  agreement  of  scientiiic  men  bo 
different  from  the  barren  rivalries  of  antiquity,  receive  their 
ultimate  attestation  from  Nature  herself,  who  when  a  correct 
inference  has  been  made,  declares  her  assent  by  revealing  new 
fects  and  now  resources".  Ancient  philosophy  stood  apart 
from  the  arts,  because  it  affected  too  soon  that  intellectual 
independence  anil  isolation  possible  only  in  a  limited  degree 
for  its  maturity.  "The  first  inventions,"  says  Bacon,  "were 
ascribed  to  beasts  or  to  gods,  because  human  reason  appeared 
to  have  been  little  concerned  in  originating  tbem "  They 
seemed  as  a  tlieft  or  stratagem,  as  rebellion  and  impiety. 
However  difficulty  and  want"  called  forth  a  rude  empirical 
knowledge,  which  aided  occasionally  by  a  lucky  chance  became 
the  source  of  the  first  arts  or  expedients  by  which  tliey  were 
partially  supplied  or  overcome.  But  when  this  knowledge  was 
enlarged,  generalized,  and  metliodically  reduced  to  principles, 
when,  by  multiplying  instances  and  experiments,  many  natural 
laws  were  discovered  whose  certainty  was  authenticated  as  well 
by  the  new  truths  they  revealed  as  by  the  uses  and  applications 
resnlting  from  them,  science  and  art  became  united,  and  the 


'  Aiiomi  rightly  invegtij^wd  Bnd 
»»,  and  bring  in  their  U 
^  "  Duri*  ntgeiu  in  lebui  eg«ilai." 
At  Utg.  4». 


liahcd  prepare 


t  Tor  limited  but 


aof  of  cffecU.     Nov.  Org.  i.  7l) 
"  Paupattoa  artium  lUperlrii."     ApuUiui 
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inteUectaalizadon  of  the  external  world  vainly  attempted  by 
the  ancients  was  already  in  n  degree  realized.  Thus  the  tor- 
toise steps  of  reason  overtook  the  rapid  but  rash  flight  of 
iraaginatioD.  Wc  are  now  enabled  confidently  to  deny  the 
existence  of  on  impassable  barrier",  of  an  ebb  and  flow  of 
civilization ;  and  since  discovery  of  the  reasons  of  failure  is 
itself  an  earnest  of  success,  we  may  apply  to  man's  intellectual 
career  iho  well-known  quotation  from  Demosthenes",  since  the 
very  oircumBtances  most  forbidding  in  the  retrospect  are  the 
most  flattering  to  hope.  Science  realizes  and  unites  all  that 
was  truly  valuable  in  both  tlie  old  schemes  of  mediation;  the 
heroic,  or  system  of  action  nnd  effort ;  and  the  mystical  theory 
of  spiritual  contemplative  communion.  It  was  no  unreason- 
able requisition  of  antiquity,  that  every  pretender  to  the  pro- 
phetio  office  should  exhibit  by  evident  control  exerted  over 
nature  a  "  sign,"  or  satisfactory  proof  of  his  mission".  Science 
bears  tbe  same  vouchers  uf  fruits  or  effects"  which  were  re- 
quired in  rehgion.  It  performs  not  in  obscmrity  and  among 
the  ignorant,  but  in  the  light  of  day  and  before  all",  those 
feats  of  prediction  and  of  inar\-ellouB  if  not  miraculous  power 
which  used  to  he  held  unanswerable  attestations  of  autlien- 
tidty.     Through  the  material^",  which  it  looks  upon  not  as 

"  "*«/i  i[ir*J.(i  tiwi  Tn  iftf-ritB  ■rfiy/tMTn."     Ariitot.  Pby«.  iv.  H. 

■'  Not.  Org.  bk.  i.  9*. 

"  "  TheK  things  done  bj  htr  being  looked  upon  a>  above  tbe  caminoo  coont  of 
nuure,  tbe  kmg  highly  boooured  her,  and  )>e]ieved  nil  ihe  uid  (a  be  troe."  Diod. 
8.  iv.  61. 

"  Compare  Nov.  Org,  i.  73  wilh  Mutl.  vii.  IB. 

"  "  Liiten  to  me,"  anyi  Salcn,  wheo  propounding  the  wonden  of  uuitanijr,  "« 
to  tbu  voice  of  Ibo  Eleiuinian  Hieropbnnl,  and  bclieTe  that  the  Itud;  of  NUim  ii  a 
iiijat<T7  no  let>  imgiortaut  than  tbein,  nor  leu  ndapled  to  diiphij  (he  wiadoni  and 
power  of  ths  great  Creator.  Their  leasona  and  demonttratioiia  were  obacnn,  bat 
oura  dear  and  anmiitakeable." 

'''  Suppoiing  mailer  to  be  reallj  llie  inert  thing  it  ia  commonly  takrn  for,  it  may 
appear  flrango  that  while  able  to  destroy  life  we  ihould  be  incapable  uf  annihilating 
■  liDgle  particle  of  what  would  leem  compatalively  >a  inaigniGcanl.  The  com,  how- 
ever, alten  if  mmlem  aeicnce  can  approach  the  point  long  ago  imagined  bat  not  di*- 
eovered  by  Ariitotle,  where  the  chain  of  being  benda  back  again  into  itaelf,  and 
where  mailer  mcrgea  in  iu  leeniing  anlitheiii,  mind.      Indiiidual  life  then  lom  iu 
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ita  comipter  but  its  leacher,  it  opens  an  inteUectaal  commu- 
nion with  the  univeTeal  iutelligence'*.  Among  its  "forms" 
or  axioms  framed  upon  an  actual  and  sufficient  basis,  each 
outstanding  member  of  the  real  -world  finds  successively  its 
appropriate  place;  the  power  of  framing  correct  notions  or 
hypotheses  grows  with  its  growth,  and  the  seeming  mystery  of 
complicated  phenomena  melts  away  before  its  generalisations. 
It  heals  disease,  gives  sight  to  tlie  blind,  and  language  to  the 
dumb ;  it  grows  stronger  by  time,  and  by  the  attestation  of 
real  unanimity".  Its  foundation  in  nature  is  proved  by  a 
commend  over  her  powers  coextensive  with  the  powers  them- 
selves, and  by  the  success  of  appeals  vainly  attempted  by 
ancient  professors  of  magic,  in  making  the  elements  subservient 
to  the  use  of  man,  and  even  bringing  down  the  fire  of  the 
divinity  who  indignantly  repelled  those  who  presumed  without 
authority  to  tamper  with  his  secrets".  Knowledge  is  eon- 
vertible  into  power,  axioms  into  rules  of  utihty  and  duty. 
Ancient  philosophy  was  unsocial  because  it  was  mystical. 
Modem  science  is  social  and  conununicative ;  it  is  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual ;  powerful,  yet  pacific  and  disinterested ; 
binding  man  to  man  as  well  as  to  the  universe;  filling  up 
tJie  details  of  obligation  and  cherishing  impulses  of  virtue"; 
infinitely  multiplying  the  average  comfort  of  the  masses  " ;  and 
■nggciMHl  importance,  nppearinf;  only  ■■  one,  though  ihi  h^gheit,  among  the 
smiftaUtiiini  of  a  Power  in  whom  death  couci  to  bcur  ili  ntual  mouiing.  EiFrr 
aerdaa  o!  force  nuij  be  proved  lo  be  eternal  in  ilj  coniequencea,  alterable  indeed 
in  cfauBctei  and  direction,  but  never  annihilated ;  but  ihii  exertion,  in  the  only 

sniloRnly  ucribe  to  mind. 

"  "  Ingrrditurqup  lolo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  eondit." 

*  "  tTnanimity,"  »ayi  Bacon  (Nav.  Org.  i.  77),  "  is  of  two  liinda ;  one  ignotwit 


•M«it  nr  blind 
jndpoeDt.  »Tiv 

biequioaineu  to  do|fma 
ing  at  the  nune  concin« 

r  prejudic 
on  after 

,  the  clher  proceeding 
ndependent  eiamioati 

tmmftee 
n  of  the 

fccU." 

"  Comp.  No 

.  Org.  i.  3.     Levit.  X.  I. 

Soph.  (Bd.  T.  36. 

"  ■■  U  docin 

ne  la  plm  fkonde  envertua  diiinei 

eraceUe 

qui  conliend 

mleplu. 

de  verite*  diiia 

**  Th«  Buertion  ii  true,  allhaagb  in 

a  highly 
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X  the  beneficial  influence  maj  be  greatly  connteracled. 
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by  affording  clear  proof  of  the  oonaisteiicy  and  identity  of  aU 
intereste,  substituting  co-operation  for  rivabry,  liberality  for 
jealousy,  and  tending  far  more  powerfully  thou  any  otber 
means  to  realize  the  spirit  of  religion,  by  heatliig  tbose  invete- 
rate disorders  which,  traced  to  their  real  origin,  will  be  found 
rooted  in  an  ignorant  assumption  as  to  tlie  penurious  seventy 
of  Providence,  and  the  consequent  greed  of  selfish  men  to  con- 
fine what  seemed  as  if  extorted  from  it  to  themselves,  or  to 
steal  from  each  other  rather  than  quietly  to  enjoy  their  own. 
Science  is  no  longer,  as  sometimes  of  old,  an  inference  from 
empirical  expedients,  but  the  fruitful  mother  of  expedients 
Sowing  abundantly  from  each  discovered  law  by  which  we  co- 
operate, and,  as  it  were,  communicate  with  nature.  Recon- 
ciling thus  the  uses  and  sympatliies  of  man  with  Nature's 
seeming  inflexibility  through  acquaintance  with  the  idea  pre- 
siding over  its  arrangement,  it  may  bo  said  to  be  the  true  in- 
strument of  spiritual  mediation.  If  the  Fall  was  an  awakening 
of  the  soul  accompanied  by  despondency,  science  is  a  second 
revival  marked  by  energy  and  hope ;  conventionally  separated 
from  religion,  yet  preserving  its  spirit,  and  by  that  very  sepa- 
ration, when  rightly  understood,  protected  in  great  measure 
against  the  errors  wliich  obstructed  its  ancient  development. 
For  scientific  "  forms,"  as  humanly  ottainable,  are  only  im- 
perfect efforts  of  comparison  and  exclusion,  expressive  of  the 
best  information  yet  obtained  from  experience.  We  shall  pro- 
bably never  reach  those  higher  forms  containing  the  "true 
differences  of  things,"  involving  the  full  discovery  and  correct 
expression  of  their  very  self  or  essence.  We  ever  foil  short  of 
the  most  general  or  most  simple  natmre,  the  ultimate  or  most 
comprehensive  law'*.  Our  widest  axioms  explain  m&ny  phe- 
nomena, but  so  too  in  a  degree  did  the  principles  or  elements 
of  the  old  philosophers,  and  the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  anckfit 
astronomy.  Yet  though  unable  in  any  case  of  causation  » 
assign  the  whole  of  the  conditions,  or,  even  tliough  reproducing 
"  "Th«i  knowledge  being  wortbieit  whieh  i*  the  leajl  charged  with  ndli- 
plintf."    Baeoti'i  AdnncemeDt  al  Lraxmng. 
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tbem  in  practice",  mentally  to  distinguish  them  all  without 
knowing  the  esBenceB  of  the  things  including  them,  we  often 
nnconaciouely  aeoribe  that  absolute  certainty  to  axioms  whicli 
the  ancient  religionists  did  to  creeds ;  ajid  the  mind,  ever 
striding  to  msulate  itself  and  its  acquisitions,  forgets  llie  nature 
of  the  proceaa  by  which  it  substituted  scientific  for  common 
notions,  with  one  as  with  the  other  laying  the  basis  of  aelf- 
deoeption  by  a  pedantia  and  superstitious  employment  of 
them".  But  as  the  "Fall"  was  aymbohcal  of  that  birth  of 
intellect  which  seemed  to  give  man  the  attribute  of  God,  so 
donbt,  the  essential  preliminary  of  all  improvement  and  dis- 
coveiy,  must  accompany  all  tlie  stages  of  his  onward  progress. 
Man'a  intellectual  life  is  a  perpetual  beginning,  a  preparation 
for  a  birth.  The  faculty  of  doubting  and  questioning,  without 
nhicli  those  of  comparison  and  judgment  would  be  useless,  is 
itself  a  divine  prerogative  of  the  reason.  Faith  is  peculiarly 
the  virtue  of  ohUdren,  doubt  that  of  men.  With  children  faith 
seems  instinctively  to  accompany  love ;  to  discipline  the  aSec- 
tioDs  ia  to  make  the  reason  more  hesitating  in  pronouncing  its 
decisions.  Experience  which  teaches  scepticism  reveals  also 
higher  sources  of  faith.  But  the  cliildish  faith  which  seemed 
blindly  to  follow  the  object  of  love  is  strikingly  inapphcable  to 
the  tnUTerse.  Here  it  becomes  distinctly  evident  that  wo  can 
lore  and  beheve  aright  only  by  knowing";  but  knowledge  is 
slways  imperfect,  or  complete  only  in  a  prospectively  bound- 
less career,  in  which  discovery  multiphes  doubt,  and  doubt 


"  Bf  nuMD*  ot  lh«ir  maWria]  or  efficient  catsiei. 

**  Ben  a^n,  ai  in  the  medialiDn  of  foeuy,  bringing  down  the  Deity  to  the 
Irre!  of  bnman  eonceiiiion),  inttead  of  trying  lo  miie  ihe  conci'ption  tienrei  to  the 

"  Clearly  a  true  edncalion  of  the  underitflnding  ig  at  the  >ame  time  on  education 
of  the  heart ,'  for  Qui  ii  good ;  the  mors  we  know  of  him,  or  of  hit  works,  the 
imager  ibe  appeal  to  (he  worthier  lentimeiiti.  There  leenii  to  be  a  great  mii- 
■ppnbeDjioo  in  n^ud  la  imellecloal  education  snil  it*  ohjecti.  8ir  Bulwcr  Lyllon 
•ajn  (CaxtoDi,  tol.  iii.  p.  133),  "Not  for  want  at  mind,  undeiitanding,  geniDi,  haie 
BorgiBi  and  Neroi  left  their  names  as  manumeuU  of  horror  lo  mankind." 
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leads  on  to  new  disoovery".  Science  makes  us  feel  that  we 
are  men,  but  also  that  we  are  children.  Man,  the  "  insect 
infinite,"  who  seemed  to  fall  when,  comparing  the  actual  with 
the  possible,  he  first  reflected  on  the  antithesis  of  his  nature,  is 
truly  great  not  in  act  but  in  aspiration ;  and  the  boast  of 
science  is  not  so  much  its  manifested  results,  as  ila  admitted 
imperfection  and  capacity  of  unlimited  progress".  The  true 
religious  philosophy  of  an  imporfect  being  is  not  a  system  of 
creed,  hut  as  Socrates  thought,  an  infinite  search  or  approxi- 
mation. Finality  is  but  another  name  for  hewildermenl  or 
defeat,  the  common  affectation  of  indolence  and  superetitioD,  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  mind's  health  arising  from  preja- 
dioe,  and  especially  from  the  old  error  of  chnging  too  closely 
to  notions  found  instrumental  in  assisting  it  atler  they  have 
ceased  to  be  serviceable,  and  striving  rather  to  defend  and 
retain  them  than  to  make  them  more  correct.  A  remnant  of 
the  mythical  lurks  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  science.  Forms  or 
theories  ever  fall  short  of  nature,  though  they  are  ever  tending 
to  reach  a  position  above  nature,  and  may  oilen  be  found 
really  to  include  more  titan  the  maker  of  them  at  tha  time 
knew.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are  reliable  and  complete ;  as 
a  syatom  of  knowledge  they  are  but  intermediate  and  prepara- 
tory. As  matter  is  the  soul 's  necessary  instrument,  so  ignorance 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  all  its  expressions  and  forms  may 
he  said  to  be  as  it  were  the  eyelid  through  which  it  gradually 
opens  itself  to  the  truth,  admitting  no  more  than  it  can  for  the 
time  support,  and  as  through  a  veil  learning  to  support  its 
lustre.  The  old  religionists  discovered  a  universal  Cause,  per- 
sonified it  and  prayed  to  it.  The  mere  notion  seemed  not  only 
to   andsiy   the  religious   feeling,   but   to  solve  all   problems. 

"  The  distnut  in  oac  own  eonceptioni  which  rnaika  the  mMority  of  idtdfect 
U  fer  from  incumiiatible  with  ihe  reliance  un  law>  nnd  retolu  EonititulJDg  (cimtifii 
bith,  ot  wilh  the  luorB  eipecially  religioiu  fnilh  claimed  (or  the  onMtandiiig  obj«ti 
of  trait  which  Imowledge  ii  yet  uuable  to  reiulve. 

"  Sol.  Org.  1.  Aph.  7*. 
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NfttioDs  unanimously  subscribed  to  the  pious  formula  which 
salisBGd  their  imttginatione,  and  pleased  their  vanity  by  cheat- 
ing ihem  into  a  belief  that  they  were  wise ;  but  which  at  the 
Bame  time  supplanted  nature  by  tradition,  the  sources  of  trutli 
by  artificial  disguises,  and  al  last  paralysed  the  Bentimcn. 
which  gave  birth  to  it.  Science,  unlilte  the  rude  expedient 
which  stupefied  without  nourishing  the  mind,  gratifies  the  re- 
ligious feeling  without  an'esting  it,  and  opening  out  the  barren 
mystery  of  the  One  into  more  exphcit  and  manageable 
"Forms,'"  expressing,  not  indeed  hia  essence,  but  his  will, 
feeds  an  endless  enthusiasm  by  accumulating  for  ever  new 
objects  of  pursuit.  We  have  long  experienced  that  knowledge 
is  profitable,  we  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  it  is  moral,  and 
shall  at  last  discover  it  to  be  religious.  Aristotle  declared  the 
highest  and  truest  science  to  be  that  which  is  most  disin- 
terested ;  Bacon,  treating  science  as  separate  from  religion, 
asserted  knowledge  to  be  power,  and  held  that  troth  must 
be  tested  by  its  ihiits,  that  is,  it«  instrumentality  in  promoting 
the  right  and  the  useful.  Both  assertions  may  be  justified  and 
reconciled  by  the  fact  that,  while  no  real  knowledge  is  powerless 
or  fruitless,  the  fimits  differ  in  refinement  and  value,  the  highest 
bong  unquestionably  those  disinterested  gratifications  which 
minister  to  the  highest  wants  of  the  highest  faculties,  and 
which  earned  for  philosophy  the  title  of  a  divine  love,  realizing 
the  mysterious  longing  of  the  soul,  and  promoting  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  destiny, 


Initiate  in  ihs  tecniti  or  the  *kie>." 
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"  0  genm  in^sliz  hnmanmn  1  talia  Diyia 
Gam  tribuit  fifurta,  atqne  iraa  adjaiudt  acerbei ; 
Quantos  turn  gemitu  ipsi  libi,  quantaqae  nobii 
Ynlneia,  qua*  lacfymaf  pepeiere  minoribu  noftrii ! " 

LUOBBT.  ▼.  1198. 
Swif." — JosEPHus,  B.  Jui>.  vi  5.  4. 


THE    THEOCRACY. 

Stem  of  divine  revelation  appeared  to  a  Bible  writer  to 
3n  the  teverae  of  tliat  uniformity  and  oonsistency  which 
.lional  persons  would  now  be  inclined  lo  ascribe  to  the 
e  Being.  He  speaks  of  it  aa  having  been  "  of  many 
id  divers  fashions," '  varied  according  to  place  or  occa- 
nd  if  with  the  Greek  sophist  or  modem  divine'  we  take 
Qce  for  reality,  the  notional  for  the  actual,  every  accre- 
rolatioQ  is  in  a  sense  authentic,  and  Nature -worship  in 
isand  forms  retains  its  ancient  claim  to  equal  and 
ocal  respecL  Of  these  varied  forms  one  of  the  most 
ble  is  that  which  it  assumed  in  tho  early  history  of  tlie 
s,  a  race  belonging  to  the  great  Arameau  stock  descended 
long  the  star  or  light  worshippers  of  central  Asia*,  and 
ittle  original  claim  to  be  absolutely  distinguished  from 
mites  or  Cushites,  who  probahly  were  but  another  horde 
I  same  region  preceding  them  in  the  patli  of  emigration  *. 
From  tho  roving  life  of  Syrian  ox  Arab',  tlie  Hebrews 


n't  HiiL  ChriitiaaiCf,  Appi.  3id  to 

hm  it  appeon  tu  be.     A  chimera  i> 

i^tcnl  Biped  lo  tbc  child  and  tfav  philnBiip))it,  yet  both  ue  in 

mch  M  Imly  ffpreienting  Iho  perceptioni  of  the  rapcttive  pnities 
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attained  settled  institutions  and  the  consciousness  of  national 
independence,  they  naturally  ascribed  these  advantages  to  their 
god,  whom  they  now  no  longer  regarded  so  much  as  a  power 
presiding  over  heaven,  or  fire,  or  increase,  as  author  of  law  and 
justice.     It  is  not  among  savages  that  we  can  expect  to  find 
ideas  of  universal  brotherhood  or  of  universal  religion ;  yet  the 
very  absence  of  the  artificial  feelings  of  civilization  may  some- 
times mimic  its  results,   and  it  would  seem   firom  Sciiptare 
language  respecting    the    God    of   Melchizedec,  Abimdechy 
Pharaoh,  Jethro,  &c.,  as  if  in  the  earliest  times  there  was  not 
that  exclusive  feeling  among  the  Hebrews  in  religious  matters 
which  prevailed  afterwards.    But  however  extensive  his  juris- 
diction, or  however  limited  by  a  feeling  of  nationality,  the  ancient 
Deity  was  always  in  close  approximation  to  his  worshippers; 
and  if  after  the  first  chapters  of  Grenesis  we  miss  any  further 
allusion  to  the  story  of  the  paradisiacal  state  and  its  terminatioii, 
the  whole  subsequent  history  may  be  regarded  as  a  continued 
illustration  of  it.     We  find  a  nation  supposed  to  live  under 
Ood's  immediate  protection,  by  the  fundamental  principle  of 
their  polity  being  his  peculiar  people,  and  forming  a  kingdom 
of  heaven  upon  earth".     Jehovah  is  their  king,  lawgiv^,  and 
judged   a  "Theocratic"   hypothesis   through  which  religions 
obligations  and  political  allegiance  are  inseparably  connectad. 
They  are  the  Lords  elect,  or  "chosen,"  his  "inheritance,"  and 
a  "  holy  nation,"  who  by  the  partial  favour  of  him  to  whom  the 
whole  earth  belongs,  and  who  therefore  possessed  the  unques- 
tionable right  of  making  a  selection,  are  privileged  above  all 
other  nations,  just  as  the  order  of  Priests  are  exalted  over  com" 
mon  men*.     Of  this  theory  the  Levitical  ritual  is  part.     The 
ceremonies  of  sacrifice,  with  the  emblematic  salt*,  are  a  perpetaal 
commemoration  and  renewal  of  the  original  compact  established 
between  the  people  and  their  divine  king.     The  first  and  great 

*  Deut  zxxii.  9. 

'  Psa.  cxlT.  1,  &c     laa.  xxxiii.  22 ;  xli.  21,  &c  &c    1  Sam.  viii.  7;  »L  1«. 
Judg.  yiii.  23.     Deut.  xxxiii.  5. 

•  Exod.  xix.  6.     Deut  xir.  2.  •  Ler.  ii.  13.     Biek.  xliii.  24. 
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command  is  that  fotbidding  Ireason  or  its  equivalent  idolntry ; 
the  IsraeUtiah  landowner  is  Biriclly  a  feudal  tenaDt"*;  and  the 
three  great  periodical  festivals,  the  ancient  memorials  of  seed- 
time or  harvest,  are  the  solemn  occasions  on  which  the  united 
tribes  presenl  themselves  before  their  sovereign  to  renew  their 
fealty  to  bim,  and  according  to  oriental  custom,  to  present  him 
with  thank-offerings  and  gifts". 

Tvmugin  or  Genghis  Khan,  the  great  Mongol  emperor, 
pretended  to  have  received  from  heaven  a  letter  authorizing  him 
ta  snbdue  and  appropriate  the  world.  The  Dorian  conquerors 
of  Peloponessus  founded  their  title  on  the  gift  of  Hercules  and 
Zeus'*.  The  territorial  estabhshment  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan 
was  based  on  the  supposition  that  their  king,  to  whom  the 
wht^  earth  belonged,  had  assigned  ibis  portion  of  it  as  their 
rigbcfiil  habitation".  Abraham  beheved  the  reahty  of  the 
dirine  investiinro  when  as  yet  be  did  not  possess  a  single  span 
of  the  promised  land";  and  the  belief,  by  whatever  name  we 
might  now  coll  it,  was  at  the  time  accounted  to  him  for  right- 
eoosness.  It  was  the  land  which  God  gave  to  his  people ", 
properly  therefore  called  "Jehovah's  land," "  their  possession 
being  not  absolute,  but  conditional  or  feudal,  depending  on 
alliance.  God  first  found  Israel  a  wanderer  in  the  desert, 
"  in  the  howling  wilderness ;"  "  he  there  made  him  suck  honey 
from  the  rock,  but  eventually  brought  him  into  a  land  fruitful 
not  merely  after  the  nomad  standard  of  milk  and  honey,  bot 
sailed  to  agriculture  as  well  as  pasture".  He  was  indeed  the 
same  Being  who  spoke  to  the  Patriarchs,  and  who  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Cnnatmitish  chiefs  ;  but  be  bad  changed  his 
ntune  and  character ;  tlie  obscuration  of  his  physical  emblems 
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had  given  more  prominenco  to  his  political  and  moral  aspect : 
yet  he  v&s  still  Che  dose  superintendeut  of  liis  chosen  people, 
whose  temporal  prosperity  was  the  reward  and  attestation  of 
their  fidelity  to  the  stipulated  temiB  of  their  connection  wiih 
him.  The  presence  or  proximity  of  the  sovereign  was  oonsideied 
an  earnest  of  dehverance,  and  synonymous  with  safely  and 
success.  A  prosperous  career  ia  described  hy  the  phrase  "  the 
Lord  was  with  him,"  for  God  is  said  to  be  with  us  when  he 
protects  and  helps  us.  Hence  the  pioua  Hehrew  under  calamity 
entreats  the  Lord  not  to  he  far  from  him  or  forsake  him ;  or, 
in  joyful  confidence  assuming  the  presence  of  his  divine  cham- 
pion'", gives  Ills  child  the  name  "Immanuel,"  indicating  his 
defiance  of  danger  and  certainty  of  protection.  It  was  thereibre 
part  of  the  pohtical  tlieory  of  the  Hebrews,  a  trait  afterwards 
transferred  to  their  visions  of  futurity,  that  "Jehovah  would 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  them,"  would  "pitoh  his  tent  among 
them ;" '"  and  even  though  his  proper  dwelling  was  acknovlodged 
to  he  celestial^',  he  was  still  supposed  to  be  entlironed  upon  ihe 
cherubim  within  the  tabernacle  or  temple.  The  assumed  con- 
nection between  God's  favour  and  the  notion  of  his  presence 
naturally  produced  a  desire  to  obtain  sensible  evidence  of  it; 
hence  the  petition  of  Moses"',  and  that  continuance  of  divine 
manifestations  which  were  the  peculiar  pride  of  the  Hebrews". 
who  alone  possessed  God'a  oracles,  and  especially  his  "  glory,"" 
which  they  hoped  would  ever  dwell  with  them",  as  the  higbesl 
theocratic  hlessing",  "  My  presence,"  says  Jehovah  to  Moses. 
"  shall  go  with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest."" 

'■  p«L  il.!.  7. 
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It  ifl  obviouB  that  the  hypothesis  of  God's  goverument  ajid 
presence  could  be  practically  made  good  only  through  the  inter- 
ventioD  of  an  agent  or  "  mediator  "  appointed  to  be  the  instru' 
ment  of  divine  conunimi cations.  Oriental  sovereigns  used  to 
seclude  themselves  from  observation  in  order  to  increase  the  awe 
in  which  they  were  lield  by  their  subjects'.  This  custom  is  said 
to  have  been  established  by  the  Median  monarch  Deioces', 
vhose  successors  sat  invisibly  enthroned  at  Susa  or  Eobatana', 
retired  within  the  seven  mural  enclosures  of  tlieir  palace,  where 
they  seemed  like  the  Deity  encircled  by  the  seven  "  keshwars  " 
of  the  universe ',  He  who  desired  an  audience  placed  himself 
before  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  and  announced  himself  by  an 
internuncio '  selected  from  among  the  subordinates  in  attendance, 
some  of  whom  bore  the  title  of  Uie  king's  "  Eyes  "  and  "Ears." 
Throagh  these,  responses  were  delivered  to  the  petitioners  from 
the  unseen  oracle  within.  The  proceedings  of  the  seven  con- 
spirators against  the  usurping  Magi  illustrate  the  interior 
arrangement  of  a  Persian  palace.  First  lliey  pass  the  guards  at 
the  gate ;  further  on  they  meet  the  messengers  or  internuncios ' 
whopossessed  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing  the  ew/r^e',  and 
among  whom  were  generally  included  every  gradation  of  rank 
between  the  throne  and  subject  up  to  the  vizir,  or  "second  to 

I  /uitin.La.  la,-  i.8, 10;  m.  a. 

•  Herod.  1.89,     Diod.  S.  ii.  21, 
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the  king/'  such  as  Sacas,  Prexaspes,  Artabanus,  Haman*,  and 
Holofemes*".     We  read  of  a  similar  great  officer,  called  the 
"  word  of  the  king,"  at  the  court  of  Abyssinia;  and  the  enter- 
prising Sir  James  Brooke  is  said  to  have  borne  an  equivalent 
title  as  •*  mediator  "  or  '*  interceder  "  in  the  state  formalities  of 
Borneo '  * .     From  the  moment  of  the  election  of  the  grand  Khan 
of  the  Tartars,  no  stranger  however  illustrious  was  permitted 
to  speak  to  him;  all  communications  were  addressed  through 
officials ;  his  seal  bore  the  title  of ''  God  in  heaven,  and  Cyan6 
Khan  upon  earth,  the  power  of  God,  the  seal  of  the  Emperor  of 
all  men."     The  Deity  being  a  monarch  whose  throne,  however 
near,  is  acknowledged  to  be  at  least  equally  inaccessible,  men 
endeavoured  to  approach  him  after  the  fashion  of  their  own 
customs.     The  communications  of  the  Divine  Monarch  of  the 
Hebrews  were  first  made  through  their  patriarchal  chiefe.    To 
these  succeeded  priests,  prophets,  and  kings ;  still  later,  when 
either  the  sanctuary  was  less  respected,  or  its  symbolism  had 
become  more   generally  understood,   it  became  necessary  to 
analyse  and  develop  more  clearly  the  theory  of  supemataral 
mediation,  and  consequently  either  the  angels  in  general^',  or 
an  ideal  Being  in  whom  the  human  and  spiritual  offices  became 
majestically  united,  were  imagined  both  in  time  past  and  to  come 
as  interceding  for  man  to  God,  and  as  imparting  divine  revela- 
tions to  liim.     Herod,  describing  the  character  of  an  ambas- 
sador'^  tells  the  Jews  that  the  most  sacred  part  of  their  law  was 
delivered  to  them  through  angels  or  ambassadors  from  heaven; 
through  them  men  were  reconciled  with  each  other  and  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  God.     Whatever  form  the  conception  might 
assume,  its  foundation  was  always  the  unapproachable  majest? 
of  the  Divine  Ruler.     The  Hebrews  feared  to  approach  their 
king,  and  therefore  requested  Moses  to  represent  them  before 
his  presence'*.     The  feeling  increased  in  intensity  as  the  idea 

*  Esth.  xiii.  8.  6.  *<>  Judith  ii  4. 

*'  Eeppel's  Borneo,  p.  82. 
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of  God  become  exalted  by  philosophy;  "We  require,"  eaya 
Philo,  "a  mediator  and  atoning  ^oyoi,  because  men  fear  to 
approach  the  Lord  of  the  world."" 

The  original  Theocratic  charter  was  the  "  covenant"  made  of 
old  with  the  patriarchs,  the  basis  of  the  constitution  more  fully 
dcYcloped  by  Moses.  By  the  revelation  on  Sinai  the  promises 
given  to  a  race  of  chiefs  were  supposed  to  be  confirmed  to  their 
deecendante  then  increased  to  a  nation,  while  at  the  same  tima 
tlifl  terms  of  the  compact,  before  expressed  only  in  general  or 
symbolic  language'",  took  the  form  of  a  detailed  code  of  ritual 
snd  morals.  Thenceforth  the  "words  of  the  covenant"  were 
especially  the  decalogue",  its  record  the  two  tables",  the  ark  the 
place  for  its  safe  keeping;  the  general  name  of  the  "covenant" 
attaching  however  not  only  to  tbo  laws  first  delivered,  but  to 
all  accessions  afterwards  incorporated  with  them.  No  com- 
petent judge  now  pretends  that  Moses  himself  wrote  all  that 
passes  under  hla  name.  The  successive  effusions  of  sacred 
poetry  were  ascribed  to  the  great  psalmist ;  gnomic  wisdom  was 
asdgned  of  course  to  the  name  of  Solomon;  that  of  Isaiah 
included  a  large  miscellaucoos  collection  of  prophetic  literature, 
and  by  the  some  arbitrary  classification,  the  general  aggregate 
of  legislative  enactments  were  attributed  to  Moses. 

It  was  common  for  ancient  kings  and  legislators,  as  Hermes, 
Zoroaster,  or  Lycurgus,  to  assume  the  authority  of  a  divine 
oommission  in  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  their  laws  and 
institutions.  Moses  was  a  person  specially  sent  by  Jehovah  "; 
he  was  the  "man  of  God,"'°  the  "servant  of  the  Lord,"" 
titles  afterwards  assigned  generally  to  the  prophets  of  whose 
order  he  was  esteemed  to  have  been  tlie  greatest",  as  with  whom 
God  spoke  face  to  face,  and  not  merely  in  dreams  or  visions". 

"  Pfciffcr- I.  68  sni)  63. 

'•  Comp.  Qen.  xr.  8;  iWJ.  7  ;  xiii.  16. 

"  Biod.  inix.  2i.  "  Deut,  ix.  0. 
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He  was  bo  rich  in  inspiradon,  that  from  him  as  from  a  founlain 
the  gift  flowed  over  upon  others".  The  Lord,  the  maker  of 
man's  mouth,  promised  to  be  with  his  mouth,  to  teach  him  what 
to  say";  just  as  Aaron,  under  the  directjon  of  his  brother 
who  stood  to  him  in  place  of  God,  was  to  act  "  as  prophet,"  or, 
ftB  it  is  explained,  as  his  "mouth  "  or  spokesman**.  Mosra 
particularly  describes  the  nature  of  his  mediatorial  character  as 
prophet  in  tlie  following  terms :  "  I  stood  between  the  Lord  ond 
you  at  that  time"  to  show  yon  '  the  word  of  the  Lord,'  for  yo 
were  afraid  by  reason  of  the  fire,  and  went  not  up  into  the 
Mount."  On  another  occasion  ho  describes  his  double  relation 
to  Jehovah  and  tlie  people":  "The  people  come  to  me  to 
enquire  of  God ;  when  they  have  a  matter  they  come  unto  me, 
and  I  judge  between  one  and  another,  and  do  make  them  know 
the  statues  of  God  and  his  laws."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  who  from  prudential  reasons  thought  fit  to  withdraw  from 
the  terrible  presence  of  their  king",  were  bound  under  the 
severest  penailies  to  hear  and  obey  the  Lord's  word  so  delivered  ' 
to  them  by  his  representative"*.  From  this  view  of  lul 
character  Moses  is  termed  ibe  "  MeffiTiij  thj  ftaSiumf,"  ibe  grert  1 
Mediator  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  Sia?.y^axrn;,  or  Intercessor"; 
in  the  Talmud  he  receives  the  same  title".  "  Before  the  Israel- 
ites had  sinned,"  it  is  said,  "  they  were  able  to  endure  the  sight 
of  the  fire  (on  Sinai),  but  after  their  sin  they  were  not  able 
to  look  even  on  the  Mediator,"  "  whose  glorified  aspect  bespoke 
his  divine  commission.  In  addition  to  his  transfiguration,  the 
mission  of  Moses  was  attested  hy  wonders  and  signs.  Though 
indeed  on  this  subject  the  argument  reverted  into  a  pelith 
principii.  It  was  eventually  admitted  that  the  wonder  or  vision 
was  not  of  itself  conclusive  evidence  of  a  prophetic  missiou ; 
if  the  sign  should  be  contradicted  hy  the  event,  the  prophecj 
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«oii]d  of  conrse  be  unauthorized'*;  or  elae  a  seeming  miriicio 
migbt  be  permitted  by  God  in  order  to  test  the  integrity  of  liis 
people".  It  followed  tbat  the  only  infallible  evidence  of  a 
divine  revelation  was  its  own  intrinsio  character,  judged  of 
cotirse  after  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Tlieocracy  ;  so  that 
under  the  Jewish  law,  as  it  became  better  understood  under  the 
Christian,  the  trae  prophet  was  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
false  ratlier  by  his  "  Iruits  "  than  by  any  essential  difi'erence  in 
the  nature  or  extent  of  his  supernatural  performances '". 


THE    PRIEST. 


The  ancient  patriarchal  chiefei,  aa  Ahrnham,  Melchizedec, 
and  Jethro',  were  supposed  to  have  been  also  priests  of  their 
respective  ulans,  and  to  have  united  in  the  same  individuals 
every  branch  of  the  mediatorial  ofEco.  The  same  combination 
of  Kuthonty  was  ascribed  to  the  great  prophet  and  legislator 
Moses';  but  Moses,  finding  the  undivided  weight  of  government 
too  heavy  for  himseU'  alone,  is  said  to  have  delegated  the  sub- 
ordinate civil  offices  to  elders  or  judges*,  and  appointed  tlie 
tribe  of  Levi,  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  to  officiate  as 
spiritual  mediators  or  priests.  Priests  doubtless  existed  among 
the  Israelites  long  before  their  office  became  the  estabhshed 
hereditary  function  of  the  tribe  or  community  of  Levi*.  The 
office  was  unconfined  by  caste,  and  each  household  appears  to 
have  been  competent  to  elect  at  pleasure  apriestofitsown,  who 

"  Dtot.  iTiii.  32.  »  Jer.  iiviiL  9. 

*  HitLTii.  10;  xiW.  11.  24. 
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^^^■Md,  Anhang  la  Oeichicfale, 
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was  often  one  of  its  younger  members'.    David's  sons  wero 
priests' ,  and  David  and  Solomon  tbemselyes  exercised  the  old 
patriarchal  right     The  word  "  kohen,"  (priest)  seems  to  hmve 
meant  "  worshipper,"  or  *'  servitor"  of  the  altar^.    Though  the 
ofBce  was  not  originally  peculiar  to  Levites,  they  came  after- 
wards (though  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  how)»  to  be  considerod 
the  most  proper  persons  to  perform  it*.    It  has  long  been  fialt 
how  much  conftision  has  arisen  from  the  attempt  of  later  Jewish 
writers  to  ascribe  every  cotemporary  institution  to  Moses ;  but 
the  original  nature  of  the  priestly  office  may  be  surmised  from 
the  statutory  ceremonies  attending  investiture,  the  chief  part  of 
which  was  sacrifice*.     It  was  not  every  one  who  on  a  solemn 
occasion  of  this  kind  would  feel  authorized  to  approach  the 
Almighty ;  and  among  a  patriarchal  people,  where  skill  neces- 
sarily ranges  within  narrow  limits,  there  is  always  a  tendency  in 
the  arts  to  become  hereditary.     Inequality  of  spiritual  gifts 
shown  in  expressing  the  conceptions  of  religion  or  in  perform- 
ing its  rites,  would  naturally  in  time  create  an  order  of  hereditary 
priests.     God  himself  would  thus  seem  to  have  pointed  out  who 
was  sufficiently  **  holy"  or  otherwise  qualified  to  approach  him". 
The  obscurity  attending  the  origin  of  the  Levites"  is  lessened 
by  supposing  the  institution  to  have  arisen  gradually.     The 
term,  according  to  Genesis  xxix.  34,  means  joining  or  joined; 
persons,  that  is,  joined  in  a  fraternity'*;  or  if,  as  has  been  con- 

'  Exod.  xxiv.  5.  Judg.  xviL  5;  xviii.  19.;  comp.  1  Sam.  vii  1*  Bach  hmi  of 
a  household  could  kill  the  passover,  and  possihly  the  qualification  of  the  whole 
Hebrew  nation  as  "  holy**  (Exod.  xix.  6)  may  allude  to  the  ancient  unireraality  of 
priestly  privileges,  to  be  renewed  of  course  in  the  future  golden  age. 

*  "  Kohenim."     Thenius  to  2  Sam.  viii.  18. 

^  Numb,  xviii.  17.    Ewald,  Anhang,  p.  273  note. 

■  Judg.  xvii.  10.  »  Ewald,  u.  s.  289»q. 

>o  Numb.  xvi.  5. 

"  Samuel  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  a  Levite  unless  the  name  be  nndentood 
of  an  artificial  association,  whose  consanguinity  as  afterwards  received  was  only 
mythical;  and  Zadoc,  had  he  really  been  son  of  Ahitub,  would  probably  have 
shared  the  fate  of  his  brothers  from  the  orders  of  Saul.  1  Sam.  ii  31 ;  zxii.  11. 
Comp.  Ezek.  xliii.  19. 

•'^  Numb,  xviii.  2.  4. 
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jectored,  it  wae  an  appellative  designatiiig  a  person  joined  or 
connected  wiUi  sacred  ministrations '  *,  its  purport  would  resemble 
that  of  the  Indian  Yogee,  the  "iiniled  with  the  Deity."'*  The 
firet  incident  of  an  historical  character  givuig  insight  into  the 
relative  condition  of  the  Levitca,  is  that  in  which  a  young  man 
aflhe  tribr  uf  Judtih"^,  "  who  was  a  Levite,"  was  urged  by  an 
Ephrathite  to  become  a  "  father  and  a  priest"  to  him'".  We 
may  here  call  to  mind  that  ancient  prophetic  hymn  comme- 
morating the  "  dispersion,"  not  the  "  union,"  of  the  followers  of 
Levi",  and  the  means  by  which  tlie  Eremite,  lonely  as  the  god 
whom  ho  worshipped  in  the  grottos  of  Carmel",  obtained 
Bupematural  influence  over  prince  and  people.  An  arbitrary 
■ppoinUnent  of  the  Levites"  is  for  less  probable  than  that  there 
WHS  a  reason  for  their  privileges ;  and  tlieir  ostensibly  pedal  con- 
dition as  a  scattered  brotherhood'"',  -who  in  their  entire  devotion 
to  the  Lord  "  disowned  parents  and  kindred  ",  seems  to  describe 
the  circumstances  of  tlieir  condition  preceding  the  maturity  of 
their  establishment  as  an  hereditary  cosl*  or  tribe'".  Their 
privilege,  consisting  in  a  peculiar  covenant  of  "  reconciliation 
and  peace,""  seems  to  have  bean  the  immediate  reword  of  a 
fervid  zeal  in  God's  service,  combined  with  superior  skill  in 

"  II  ia  wid  lb«  Lgtjtu  were  gi>«ii  la  tbc  Lord  (o  replace  tbe  offering  of  the  fint- 
Imcii  ;  but  if  10,  whj  did  It  ilill  continue  neceuor;  to  ndeem  Ihirtnl 

■•  Such  >  tUMning  would  leem  la  be  confinned  ti;  thx  law  a{  muti  aClcred 
in  ncriBce,  wbich  vcrc  congiderFd  hnlj-  or  dcTciled,  Ifae  Lalin  aucer  (comp.  Ewsld, 
Anhang,  p.  86.  282),  wiHiio  the  mraniiig  af  the  Ban  or  "  Cberm."  Any  common 
pemn  eating  lach  meata  wuuld  become  bimaelf  "  holy,"  i.  e.,  accuTMid  or  derated  ; 
but  the  prieil  being  already  in  a  Benao  devoted  or  united,  might  eat  them  with  ira- 
|iiiiul]r.     Ler.  >i.  16.  18,  2T.  29,  and  ch.  vii. 

'*  Jadg,  i.ii.  7. 

"  The  Hilieat  propbtti  who  (peak  oC  Levitei  are  Jeremiah  (inili.  8}  and  Eze- 
UeKil.  16;  ildii.  11). 

"  Qen.  ilii.  T. 

"  1  Kinga  sriii.  IB.     Mic.  rii.  H.     Moxera,  Pbteni«ier,  p.  670. 

■>  Sxod.  xiriii.  1.  »  Qcn.  ilii.  T. 

"  Deol.  iriii.  2.  *■  Deol.  i»>iii.  B. 

■  Onnp.  B«ldcn,  Qenet.  p.  iH.     Dent  lil  12.  ISj  xil  11 ;  xxxui.  9—11. 
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making  atonement  to  him  by  means  of  sacrifice",  thus  qualiiy- 
ing  them  to  officiate  as  responsible  mediators  between  the 
dangerous  presence  of  the  All-pure'"  and  llie  unceasing  pollu- 
tions of  the  common  people".  And  since  notwithstanding  all 
the  precauiions  of  an  elaborate  ceremonial  the  wratli  of  God 
would  often  "  break  out"  upon  his  chosen,  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood were  appointed"  to  stand  in  the  breach,  and  to  bear  the 
balance  of  iniquity  for  which  it  was  their  duty  to  atone".  The 
priests  were  pre-eminently  "  huly  ones;"'"  they  were  to  be 
unblemished  in  body  and  reputation ;  they  were  consecrated  by 
anointing  or  besprinkhng,  their  clothing,  ablutions,  and  other 
observances  being  very  similar  to  those  of  the  priests  of  Egypt". 
Tlie  high  priest  was  especially  bound  by  strict  rules  of  purifica- 
tion"; upon  Ills  forehead,  always  calm  and  serene,  shone  the 
golden  plato  of  consecration",  inscribed  with  the  words  "  HoIt 
to  Jehovah,"  indicating  probably  not  merely  the  rank  of  the 
wearer,  but  bis  vicarious  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  sins 
of  the  people".  He  was  clothed  in  sumptuous  robes,  which 
Josephus  explains  to  have  been  elaborately  symbolical  of  the 
universe  and  its  subdivisions";  the  blue  colour  representing 
the  sky,  the  golden  bells  mimicking  the  thunder".    Once  a  year 

'^  Compare  the  eiunplee,  Exod.  zxxii.  2S.  28.  Numb,  ivi,  IT.  The  "  iiutn' 
nent*  of  cnictt;"  in  Qea.  xlii.  S,  alluding  lo  (he  cruel  expUlJon  encted  (Itod. 
ch.  31),  amy  pawibty  be  tjpical  of  some  ancient  tmtiumenl  or  tuilom  of  auxifidll 


n.  10.     Kamh.  »■ 


''  Camp.  Ewald,  v.  >up.  SSI. 
lii.  1.33.82;  ml  SO. 


"  Coinp.  Wi4d.  X 
»  Ley.  iii.  6.  1 
"  Herod,  i 


1.21. 


i.  a.     Ptal.  en.  IS.  ^M 

Sil.  ICal.  iii.  28 .     Died.  S.  L  SO.  ^1 

"  Ler.  xii.  10.  Heb.  rii.  26.  Comp.  Dig  Gui.  liv.  28;  Ivi.  31.  T«il. 
AnnaL  L  62. 

"  Eiod.KXTiii.se;  xxii.  S. 

"  Comp.  Biod;  xiTiii.  38,  with  ch.  liii.  16, 

»  Antiq.  iii.  7.  7.    Wild.  ivUi.  2*.     Piiilo  in  Prof.  1.  fiB2.    Yit,  Mo*,  ii.  16*. 

"  Bwald  gJTei  It  leii  dignifii-d  nnd  probnbly  leu  comst  explanatiDH  of  ihii 
rurioiii  appendage  from  Eiod,  xitiii,  35,  that  the  noJH  wai  intended  to  wan  tint 
Dritj  of  n  ninnal's  approach  for  fcnr  he  should  be  taken  hj  auipriio.      Anhai^  to 
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he  was  to  enter  the  "  Holy  of  Holies."  or  immediate  presence- 
cbamber  of  the  Sovereign,  tliere  to  perform  his  great  ofBce  of 
making  atonement  by  blood  for  the  people's  sins.  But  the 
priests  were  not  only  representatives  of  man  before  God,  tliey 
were  also  heralds  of  God's  disclosures  of  bis  will  and  purposes 
to  man  ".  To  their  simpler  functions  they  added  that  of  being 
the  official  depositories  and  guardians  of  the  elaborate  accumu- 
lations of  law",  which  they  were  bound  to  read  and  teach 
without  other  reward"  than  the  tithes  or  other  appointments 
aasigned  to  them  in  lieu  of  on  eq^ual  inheritance  among  the 
tribes**.  The  charge  has  ever  been  but  too  literally  and  strictly 
kept,  for  it  was  inevitable  that  the  object  of  their  care  should  at 
times  become  inapplicable,  and  that  in  rigorously  maintaining 
the  forms  of  religion  they  should  often  mistake  or  paralyse  its 
spirit.  With  their  sacred  functions  they  united  that  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  for  though  there  were  judges  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical,  the  divine  judgment-aeat  or  supreme  court 
of  appeal  was  the  sacerdotal  tribunal  of  the  sanctuary,  whose 
decisions  were  delivered  as  God's  judgments",  just  as  the 
enactments  of  the  legislative  functionary  were  God's  statutes  or 
laws**.  This  jurisdiotion  including  that  right  of  ultimate 
decision  in  all  controverted  cases  which  must  exist  somewhere 
in  every  community,  would  of  course  under  a  theocracy  depend 
on  the  fiat  of  the  Divine  Ruler,  and  was  exercised  by  the  priests 
through  the  "  Urim  and  Thummim,"  called  the  "  Lord's  Judg- 
ment," or  sacred  oracle  of  the  Hebrews '^  The  words  mean 
"  Revelation  and  Truth,"  that  is,  a  clear  and  direct  answer  from 


GcKhklile,  p.  SOS.  Sirach,  15.  9.  Compve  the  binget  of  ihe  &git.  Herod,  i 
169.     Horn.  Iliad,  ii.  118]  v.  738.     Uachold,  TorhaUr,  i.  p.  300. 

"  HbI.  ii.  7.  "  Jet.  ii.  8 ;  iviii.  18. 

■  Iticiii.  11.     LtT.  I.  II. 

*  Bnidei  the  fortf  slight  citica  and  thr  tilhei,  the;  had  other  perquiitlfi,  m  Rn 
Inut*,  the  price  of  cedemptioD  of  the  firit-faom,  thingi  rawed,  and  portions  or  ll 


L28i   y 
(.  17.     2  Chroi 


[.  12.    Mdd 

X.  8.    Joseph.  Ap.  ii.  22. 


Deut, 
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the  source  of  all  illumination^^,  obtained  it  would  seem  firom 
two  talismanic  stones  or  lots.  These  were  usually  kept  in  the 
ornamented  gorget  or  satchel^'  worn  on  the  breast  of  the  high 
priest^*,  an  appendage  not  unlike  the  amulet  of  '*  Truth" 
suspended  from  the  neck  of  the  supreme  judicial  o£Bicer  in 
Egypt,  where,  as  in  most  ancient  states  and  still  among  the 
Turkish  Ulema,  the  civil  and  sacerdotal  offices  were  united^. 


§4. 

THE   PROPHET. 

The  high  priest  was  as  the  prince  or  chief  of  his  dan,  and  in 
unsettled  times  was  the  only  hereditary  continuing  authority 
who  could  be  appealed  to  in  general  emergencies,  for  instance, 
to  preside  over  the  popular  assembly  or  congregation  \  But 
the  very  nature  of  hereditary  authority  as  being  irrespective  of 
personal  and  spiritual  gifts,  made  it  necessary  to  attach  the 
oracular  power  always  in  some  way  supposed  to  inhere  in  tbe 
high-priest'  to  some  external  sign  or  talisman.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  device,  however,  was  necessarily  limited*,  and  its 
use  evidently  savoured  of  superstition  *.  Natural  aptitude  ever 
revolts  against  monopolies  of  birth  or  class,  and  the  oracular 
talisman  of  the  priests  fell  into  disuse  in  proportion  as  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  that  great  glory  of  the  Hebrews,  became  more 
prominent  and  energetic*.     From  the  many  kinds  of  exorcism 

**  Comp.  Prov.  xvi.  83;  xYiii.  18. 
*^  An  appurtenance  of  the  Ephod. 

**  Exod.  xxTiii.  15.  80.     Dent  zxxiiL  8.     Ewald,  y.  tup.  p.  809. 
*'  ^lian,  v.  H.  xiv.  84.    Diod.  S.  i.  48  and  75. 
'  Josh.  zxii.  80.    Jadg.  xx.  28. 
^  Comp.  John  xi.  50.    Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  8.  8. 

'  It  is  obserrable  that  the  answers  of  Urim  and  Thnmmim  are  almost  always 
confined  to  a  simple  affirmative  or  negative. 

*  The  oracle  of  Urim  was,  according  to  Spencer,  permitted  by  Mosei  on  aeommt 
of  the  hardness  of  heart  of  the  Hebrews.     De  Leg.  Bit  8.  Disa.  7. 

*  Amos  iii.  7.    Ewald,  u.  s.  p.  804. 
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and  dirinadnn  eDumerated  and  prohibited  by  the  Leviticat  law, 
il  woald  appear  that  in  the  earlier  times  the  Hebrews  practised 
magicELl  arts  on  the  most  extensive  scale".  The  tiro  or  water, 
the  whisper  of  the  breeze,  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  shades  oJ 
the  dead',  vers  conceived  by  them  as  by  the  heathen  to  give 
indications  of  futurity.  All  such  modes  of  divine  communioa- 
tion  were  eventually  superseded  by  the  inspired  "Word," 
implicit  belief  in  which  was  of  itself  said  to  be  counted  for 
righteousness  to  Abraham',  whose  covenanted  privileges  had 
perhaps  been  originally  founded  on  other  very  difl'erent  consi- 
derations''. The  priest  or  minister  of  the  altar,  that  is,  of 
sacrifice,  is  the  title  which  best  describes  the  divine  Mediator 
of  the  mdest  social  state ;  while  among  a  people  whose  minds 
were  more  ahve  to  influences  of  eloquence  and  genius  than  to 
formalities  of  worship,  the  same  office  would  assume  the  aspect 
of  prophecy.  The  prophet  was  one  speaking  from  suggestion '". 
Tho  term  implies  a  fervid  outpouring  of  words  under  external 
inflaence,  being  derived  from  a  verb  inflected  passively  or 
reflectively,  as  fari,  loqui,  vaticinari,  &c. "  The  basis  of  all 
divination  was  the  axiom  that  knowledge  of  futurity  belongs  to 
God  alone  or  those  inspired  by  him'".  "The  prophet,"  says 
Philo,  "speaks  nothing  of  his  on-n;  it  is  God  who  speaks 
through  his  organs,  he  utters  the  communicated  words  of 
another.""    The  inspiration  of  his  lips  is  as  Are  from  Jehovah's 


•  Bind.  xiii.  IT.     I 

]*iii.  5,     Comp.  Bwald, 
12T.  IBO. 

'  Comp.  2  Sam. 


lii.  SO.  31.     Deal,  iriii.  9. 15,  &c.     Job  iii.  8.     Pul. 
I.  p.  IS.      ZandaTCBtB  bf   Kleukfr,  Tbeil.  n.  pp.  121. 


S4. 


King!  li 


.11.    18 


n.  S8.    Ih. 


i.  18, 


■•  Xtchyl.  Pram.  Blnin,  S&9.  Odysa.  i.  US  ;  x>l>.  fil8.  Luke  lii.  12.  1 
kii.  11.     Tbe  nine  mediate  pamr  ii  Btciibed  to  the  Spirit  itielf.     John  rti.  1 

"  Enobrl'i  Pr^hetiunat,  i.  137-  113.  The  Egyptian  prophet  appun  to 
iMcn  the  KTand  depoiitory  of  the  Beme^c  or  IcanKendcnlal  vriidom  ;  "  aiui-k 
iifm  afxty"  OioS'  l>>eft.  Fr.  1.  Epiphan.  Hbt.  3.  Poriihyr,  Ab>l.  i 
Clan,  Alei.  Strom,  ri.  MS. 

•*  Band.  iL  83.     Zen.  Mem.  L  1.  9. 
^^■ang.  ii.  12S.  343.     Pfeif.  ii.  118.    3  Pet,  L  31.   
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altar  ^\  an  irradiation  of  troth  which  not  even  Balak's  house 
full  of  silver  and  gold  could  influence  or  change.    The  entrails 
of  the  dying  victim  were  prophetic,  because  by  the  act  of 
sacrifice  the  animal  was  supposed  to  be  blendejdwith  the  Deity; 
sure  signs  were  for  the  same  reason  derivable  from  the  elements 
or  stars,  because  all  things  are  one  in  Grod,  through  whom 
every  part  of  nature  exists  and  lives.    In  man,  too,  is  pre- 
eminently manifested  that  divine  spirit  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils from  the  beginning'*;  but  man  in  the  infiBmcy  of  his 
faculties  was  disposed  to  recognise  divine  agency  in  the  excep- 
tional rather  than  in  the  regular,  and  the  tendency  was  strikingly 
shown  in  the  estimate  which  he  formed  respecting  himself,  when 
he  assigned  the  name  of  prophecy  not  to  the  deliberate  exercise 
of  reason  but  to  the  intoxication  of  unnatural  excitement*    The 
earliest  prophecy  was  mental  rapture  or  exaltation'*,  excited  or 
accompanied  by  music  and  dancing'^,  as  among  the  priests  of 
Gybele  or  the  Bacchantes,  and  often  to  superficial  obeervadoD 
undistinguishable  from   actual  insanity''.     Philo's  notion  of 
inspiration  is  of  the  same  kind.    He  says  the  mark  of  troe 
prophecy  is  the  rapture  of  its  utterance";  that  the  soul  in  order 
to  attain  ''  divine  wisdom"  must ''  quit  body,  sense,  and  speech, 
nay,  even  its  own  nature;  it  must  go  out  of  itself,  like  the 
Corybantes,  drunk  with  godlike  frenzy."  *"     Speaking  of  the 
sunset  vision  of  Abraham ''S  ''  this  sunset,"  he  explains,  "is  the 

»*  laa.  vi.  7.  »»  Job  xxxii.  8. 

>•  1  Sam.  ZTiii.  10.     1  Eingi  xriii.  29. 
>7  1  Sam.  X.  5.     2  Kings  iii.  15. 16. 
'•  2  Kings  ix.  11.    Jer.  xxix.  26. 

Hang.  ii.  163. 

^  Pfeifl  i.  268;  It.  80.  Compare  Job  xxxii.  8.  18, 19.  PsaL  xzzix.  8.  Jer. 
XX.  9.  Still  more  dangerous  would  be  the  idea,  if  adopted,  ai  bj  an  American 
writer,  for  the  ordinary  guide  of  life ;  ''  As  the  traveller  who  haa  lost  his  way 
throws  the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck  and  trusts  to  the  instinct  of  the  animal 
to  find  his  road,  so  must  we  do  with  the  diyine  animal  who  carria  us  through  the 
world  I"    Emerson's  Essays,  p.  17. 

"  Gen.  XV.  12. 
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^^■fag  or  setting  of  the  Immaii  spirit  or  reason ;  for  when 
^^totial  light  dawtts  upon  the  soul  the  human  recedes  and 
flinks,  an  incident  happening  very  often  with  the  prophets."" 
A  prophet  therefore  waa  often  httle  more  tlian  an  exaggeration 
of  the  inspired  poet";  both  professed  a  divine  art",  the  art  of 
that  divine  wisdom  in  respect  of  which  human  wisdom  is  fool- 
ishness, as  Socrates  half  ironically  pronounced  the  ablest  poeta 
to  have  been  those  who,  humanly  speaking,  were  most 
irrational".  Both  were  communicable  by  a  sort  of  contagion 
from  mind  to  mind"",  a  mysterious  transmission  of  the  afflatus, 
irhich  Plato  compares  to  the  power  given  by  the  magnet  to  iron 
rings  of  attracting  other  rings  ".  Alt  the  world  over,  the  "  mens 
divinior  "  of  the  poet  has  been  assumed  to  be  from  above  ;  and 
the  Hebrew  claimed  onlythe  same  noajestic  source  of  inspiration 
which  was  asserted  by  the  early  singers  or  sages  of  Greece". 
It  was  an  influence  so  derived  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
society,  which  disclosed  the  past  and  the  future  to  the  bards  of 
Helicon",  and  which  Osiris,  the  beneficent  aspect  of  the  spirit 
of  Nature,  employed  to  civilize  the  world'".  In  those  early 
timea  tlie  mission  of  the  prophet  was  combined  with  that  of  the 
sacerdotal  and  civil  ruler,  and  in  the  eminent  instances  of  Abra- 
ham and  Moses,  the  latter  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  mighty 
in  word  as  well  as  deed",  seemed  by  its  splendour  to  echpse  or 
^>8orb  all  humbler  official  denominations.  The  gift  of  prophecy, 
considered  as  a  distinct  profession  in  a  separate  class,  was 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Hebrew  seers  or  soothsayers".  "Before- 
time  in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  enquire  of  God,  thus  he 

»  M«n|,i.Ell.    PfeiCiv.  118. 

■  Ep.  Tilni,  i,  12.    1  Chron.  xxy.  1—3. 

"  Bet.  Tbeog.  es.    Od]W  uii.  347.    Hud,  ii.  484. 
••  Ion,  634.  "  1  Sam.  I.  10  ;  ik.  20,  21. 

"  Ion,  179,  180,  Bek.    Compire  Phtedni*,  244,  and  Origeii  ngsinH  Celnu 
bk.  vii  7,  who  nuka  ■  limlkt  diitinction  of  tbe  originai  and  ibe  deriratiTe  gift. 
■■  LowUi  it  Sur.  Poeii,  pp.  IS.  37  «q. 

■  Era.  Tbeog.  33.  *  Plul-  !"•  «nd  Onii*,  eh.  13. 
>'  Act!  Tu.  22.    Juitin.  U.  Cobort.  ad  Qax.  ID,  11. 
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spake,  '  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  seer,'  for  the  prophet  iTM 
then  colled  a  seer,"  and  the  response  was  paid  for  by  a  present". 

Saul  went,  according  to  this  ancient  custom,  to  consult  Samnel 
the  seer,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  his  father's  assee.  But 
Samuel,  by  a  new  organization  of  the  ancient  eeers,  seems  to 
have  been  Uie  real  founder  of  the  prophetic  order,  to  whom  he 
transferred  the  greater  part  of  the  authority  which  had  been 
forfeited  by  the  irregularities  of  the  priests.  He  stands  first  in 
the  list  of  canonical  prophets,  not  only  becnuee  from  a  mere 
private  soothsayer  be  bocatne  a  public  officer  or  "  mediator"  of 
the  Theocracy,  but  because  in  him  as  the  sacred  ambassador  or 
mouth"  from  wliich  proceeded  the  revelation  of  the  diviOB 
"  Word,""  the  proplietio  office  in  the  climax  of  its  efiiilgenn 
became  permanently  separnted'"  from  other  functions,  and  cat- 
tinned  to  he  filled  by  a  separate  class  of  men.  In  his  charaeUf 
of  president  over  the  prophets  in  Bomah  he  is  presumed  to  ban 
founded  the  prophetic  schools  to  wliich,  as  to  the  philosophiotl 
societies  of  a  later  age,  was  committed  the  education  of  kii^ 
and  princes'^.  In  these  schools  were  taught  the  musical  skiU 
which  distinguished  David,  tlie  natural  lore  and  other  wisdon 
of  Solomon,  and  the  healing  art  charEicteristio  of  the  prophet" 
whichoftenattractedforeignpalJenta  to  profit  by  Hebrew  skill". 
But  the  great  object  of  the  prophetic  training  was  to  insdla 
fervent  zeal  for  the  theocratic  laws  and  constitution.  It  was 
not  for  the  prediction  of  fijture  events,  in  which  indeed  they 
were  often  mistaken'",  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  were  pre- 
eminent. They  were  the  great  orators,  poiiticians,  and  reformera 
of  their  countrymen.     Often  tlie  safety  of  the  state  depended 

"  Comp.  I  Eingi  liii.  7.  "  Hxod.  W.  Ifl. 

"  Dent.  lYiii.  IS.     1  Sam.  Hi.  21 ;  W.  1.     Jer.  it.  19. 

"  Tel  miny  even  or  llie  laler  propheti  were  i^onocc liana  of  the  prieathood,  u 
Samuel  himMlf,  Jeremiah,  Eiekiel,  Zecbariah,  and  pcobablj  many  othen  dim 
to  John  Ihe  Baptiat. 

Creaier,  Bcicfe,  p.  40.     Sj^b.  ii.  5.     1  King)  i.  36. 

Lukevii.  18.  "  2  Kiugn. 

Knobel,    Fiopheten,    i.    SOS  aq.      Ghillany,    McDichenopfer    der    Helnfc, 
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OD  their  promptitude*';  ofteii,  under  tlie  influence  of  a  great 
prophet,  the  people  transported  «-ith  sudden  impetuosity  threw 
themselves  irresistihly  on  their  enemies".  Like  the  Greek 
Bevrs  liiey  attended  the  march  of  onnies '",  and  it  was  the  some 
onion  of  poetical  temperament  with  high  and  noble  purpose 
nhich  distinguished  Solon,  or  Tyrtieus,  or  Joan  of  Arc,  thflt 
eternalized  the  memory  of  Miriam  and  Deborah.  The  ranic  of 
prophet  was  not  confined  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools;  know- 
ledge, ze&l,  ond  eloquence  were  the  all-sufficient  qualifications", 
the  investiture  of  Jehovah  himself,  rndfie*!  either  by  voice  or 
vision".  The  prophet  herald  of  God's  word  bore  the  name  of 
"God's  messenger;""  as  guardian  of  the  civil  end  religious 
establishment  he  was  called  the  "  Watchman  ;'"'  and  the  titles 
"Man  of  God,"  and  "Servant  of  the  Lord,"  were  emphati- 
oally  appropriated  to  him ",  He  wag  the  original  source 
firom  which  flowed  the  rich  streams  of  inspired  wisdom  wliich 
liie  priest  had  to  preserve ;  )te  was  in  fact  the  author  of  tljose 
treasures  of  human  and  divine  law*'  to  correct  whose  abuses, 
and  to  supply  whose  deficiencies,  became  the  object  of  his 
tUastriouB  successors.  Though  tlie  gift  of  prophecy  was 
vometiines  continued  in  famihes'",  the  prophets  never  formed 
tm  hereditary  caste;  they  were  maintained  eitlier  by  free 
gifts",  or  gained  an  independent  living  by  other  cmploy- 
nenta".  Their  oracles  were  unpremeditated  effusions  apt  to 
tlie  occasion,  dehvered  in  the  measured  cadences  of  Hebrew 


"  Comp.  Herod.  I  62;  rii.  2i9.  221  ;  j 


I.  83.  S5,  33.    2  Kingi 


*  laying 
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Hi.  IB  ;  x\i'.  28.    Hag.  i. 


••  Biod.  iT.  13.    In. ' 

*'  In.  Iii.  6  ;  lii.  10. 

"  2King.w.  T;  ttu.  8.    Jei.  »u.  25;  ixri.  B;  iiii.  IB. 

"  Hoi.  iii.  18.    Act*  iii.  22.  "  1  Kingi  i 

•'  1  Kinga  liii.  7;  liT.  3,    2  Kinga  riii.  8.     Jer.  xl.  5.     Zech.  li. 

■<  Thua  Eliiba  waa  an  ngricnllmilt  (1  Einga  xii.  IB).  Amoi  a  he: 
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versificatioiL  They  employed  mnuc  to  excite  ecstatic  trans- 
port'*, and  used  those  distortions  and  gesticulatioDS  whose 
vehemence  sometimes  led  to  a  doubt  of  their  sanit;.  They 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground  either  in  the  convulsions  of 
excitement,  or  because  a  procumbent  posture  was  thought 
favourable  to  supernatural  revelations'*.  In  their  frenzy  they 
stripped  off  their  garments,  and  delivered  their  oracles  in  the 
state  of  nudity  afterwards  prohibited  by  the  priesthood,  but 
regarded  as  a  holy  service  by  David",  as  by  the  gymnosophista 
of  India,  the  ancient  leraelitieh  caif- worshippers",  the  Syrian 
Galli",  or  the  "  aHJTTOwoJfit  x^Maieuvai  "  of  Homer".  Their 
mode  of  life  was  usually  austere,  and  their  gown  of  hair  or  wool 
betokened  the  gravity  of  their  mission.  Tliey  often  resorted  lo 
desert  places  as  best  suited  to  devotion  and  contemplation ;  ytit 
they  were  not  monkish  ascetics ;  they  married,  pursued  trades, 
and  had  property ;  their  ministry  was  exercised  in  pubhc,  in 
the  courts  of  the  temple,  or  palace  of  the  king.  It  was  seldom 
that  their  agency  was  confined  to  their  native  place  ;  they  were 
often  occupied  in  official  journeys,  and  to  attract  attention  they 
cried  aloud  at  the  comers  of  the  streets*',  and  employed  sym- 
bolical imagery  and  acts  samotimes  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  revolting  kind  for  this  purpose".  After  a  time  their 
prophecies  were  committed  to  writing ;  for  they  were  the  prin- 
cipal authors  and  depositoiies  of  the  literature,  poetical  and 
documentary,  of  their  day.  At  first  the  prophetic  and  historical 
arts,  the  acts  of  the  king  and  the  "  words  "  addressed  to  him 
by  the  seer",  were  united  in  one  record;  subsequently,  pro- 

"  "  Diriiutio  fewii."    Oit  Div.  L  3.  18.    'Wiiwr,  B.  W.  ii.  781.    3  Kiia 
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"  2  Sam.  Ti.  16.20. 
"  Eiod.  ixxii.  25. 
Comp.  1  Sam.  liic.  '. 

Those  who  neglccled  thii  were  called  "dumb  dogi." 

In  order  to  indoce  the  peaple  to  oik  the  meaning.     Ai  where  Biekiel  wu 
■id  to  eat  bread  made  of  eicrem  ent,  human  excrement  having  nt  hii  omireqacM 
been  commuted  into  cow-dung.    Etek.  it.  12, 15 ;  ii.  7 ;  liJ.  Q.    Jer.  xxviL  2, 
S  Chron.  zi.  34  ;  xziii.82i  xiixiu.  18. 


'  Lacian,  Ddl  Syi.  51. 
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phedcal  composition  became  a  separate  branch  of  literature, 
and  historiography  was  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  the 
department  of  the  priesthood. 


§5. 

THE    KING. 

The  ancient  Theocracy  did  not  acknowledge  any  absolute 
continuous  authority  such  as  waa  usually  imderstood  by  the 
term  king.  Military  leaders  were  chosen  for  special  occasions, 
bat  the  authority  ceased  when  the  object  had  been  attained. 
The  mediation  of  Joshua,  if  regarded  as  hiatoricnl,  waa  a  com- 
mission subordinate  to  the  priesthood,  though  the  restriction 
may  not  have  been  always  enforced'.  Samuel,  recombioing 
with  his  prophetic  character  the  scattered  elements  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power,  seemed  for  a  time  to  Lave  restored  the 
Theocracy  to  its  true  unity  and  vigour.  But  Ms  talents  were 
UDsnited  for  the  military  life  required  by  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country ;  and  the  misconduct  of  his  sons  as  judges  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  formal  request  ham  the  heads  of  the 
nation  that  he  would  appoint  a  permanent  ruler  or  king  over 
them,  one  who  should  "judge  the  people  and  fight  their 
battles."  Samuel,  though  reluctantly,  yielded  to  tlio  general 
wish,  trusting  probably  that  the  habitual  respect  and  attachment 
of  the  people  to  himself  would,  as  heretofore  in  tlie  instance  of 
Joshua',  effectually  prevent  any  serious  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  make  the  civil  authority  amenable  to  the  law  and  to 
liis  own.  The  regal  dignity  was  iadeed  so  limited  in  practice 
that  no  real  innovation  was  made.  Conferred  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  prophet,  it  was  understood  to  be  strictly  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  Supreme  King ',  so  that  Jehovah  himself  seemed 
tn  select  the  individual  appointed,  who  was  therefore  colled  the 
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Lord's  Elect  or  Chosen*.  Hia  authority  was  regulated  by  a 
compact  or  covenant  with  the  people  on  one  hand  and  Jehovah 
on  the  other'.  His  functions  were  defined,  aa  among  the 
Egyptians',  and  generally  among  other  theocratic  nations,  by  a 
code  prescribed  and  preserved  by  the  priest'.  "  No  one,"  says 
Cicero',  "is  permitted  to  be  king  of  Persia  until  initiated  in  the 
lore  and  discipline  of  the  Magi  ; "  so,  too,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Egypt,  the  Pharaoh  was  chosen  exclusively  from  the  casts  of 
priests,  and  at  all  times  his  introdnctJoa  to  office  was  a  sort  of 
sacred  initiation*.  He  t-'&a  hencefonh  bound  lo  associate 
excluaively  with  the  priests,  and  to  conform  in  every  miQuW 
particular  to  the  sacred  books'".  Allowing  for  the  marvellous 
and  poetical  character  of  the  narrative,  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  Saul  the  Benjamito  was  already  not  unknown  to  the  head 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  perhaps  even  that  he  had  been 
disciplined  in  their  schools".  David  probably  learned  to  make 
the  harp  echo  the  inspirations  of  the  heart  in  tlio  some  semi- 
naries"; Solomon  may  have  been  pupil  of  Nathan";  and  it 
was  tlie  close  connection  ever  maintained  by  pious  kings  with 
the  legitimate  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  divine  Sovereign 
which  gave  force  and  meaning  to  such  expressions  as  "  I  have 
Bet  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill ; "  "  "  the  king  shall  rejoice  in 
thy  strength,  O  God;""  "  the  Lord  is  the  saving  strength  of 

*  Deat.  xiiL  IS.     1  Sum.  i.  24  :  lii.  13,     1  Eingi  Tiit.  16;  li.  Si.     1  Chran 
xiii.  1;  uciii.  i.     FmI.  tinix.  19.     The  choice,  liaw<Tcr,  nirullj  deUnniiiiJ 
b;  the  prepDueiiiug  and  commanding  appearance  of  Saul,  Ihii  divme  &VD>u 
thoDght  to  (haw  iUelf,  ai  with  (he  piieit,  in  eilfroal  adrarilige*. 

*  1  Sam.  X.  aS;  li.  11.      2  Sam.  v.  3.     1  Kiagt  xii.  i.     2  Eingi  xi.  IT^ 
Hphiu,War.ii.l,2. 

•  Died.  S.  L  TO.    dim.  AUx.  Btr.  6.  i,  p.  T97. 
7  1  Sam.  X.  25.    Camp.  UcDu,  Tii.  37.  58.     Loaaen,  Anti^ 

•  he  Divin.  i.  41. 
Ghugniaufj  Oreuier,  i.  775,     Herod,  ii.  H2.     Plut.  Ilia  and  Oairij,' 

Diod.  S.  i.  70.     Plato,  Folil.  290.  319,  Stk.     The  ceremon]r  maj  ■tUl  be 
the  Willi  of  Camao ;  it  eoniinted  in  beiprinkling  with  water,  impoaition  of 
;reuz.  Comment.  Herod,  i.  21G.     Sjrmb. 
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tas  anointed ;"  "  "  he  shall  give  strength  to  his  king,  and  exalt 
the  horn  of  his  anointed;""  "for  power  is  of  God,""  "the 
kingdom  is  tlie  Lord's. "" 

In  the  inauguration  by  ecclesinstical  or  divine  authority 
which,  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  the  EgypliEtDs'",  was 
necessary  in  order  to  constitute  a  legitimate  monarch",  the 
principal  port  of  the  ceremony  consisted  of  the  "  anointing, "  in 
itself  ft  symbolical  "  coronation,"  or  virtual  investiture  of  office". 
All  the  theocratio  offices  were  cooferred  by  unction ;  but  the 
rite  became  afterwards  peculiarly  appropriated  to  kingly  dignity, 
and  the  reigning  monarch  thence  derived  liis  proper  title  of  the 
"  Meesiah,"  or  "  Cliristus  Kuriou,"  the  Lord's  Messiali  or 
Anointed".  The  investiture  by  unction  implied  the  sacredneaa 
■Birell  as  dignity  of  the  office".  Men  iipplied  to  religious 
purposes  the  practice  of  their  daily  life,  and  tlius  a  custom 
easential  in  a  hot  country  to  heiilUi  oud  comfort"  was  trans- 
fen^  to  solemn  conaecratioDS.  As  they  set  apart  to  the  gods 
B  portion  of  their  food,  or  spread  a  table  for  them  and  regaled 
Uiem  with  perfumes",  so  oil,  whioh  ranked  in  point  of  utility 
with  bread  and  wine",  wa»  made  part  of  the  meat  and  drink 
offering".  The  olive  was  significant  of  divine  wisdom,  of 
health,  and  of  immortality  ".  It  was  a  very  ancient  custom  to 
pour  oil  upon  atones,  the  most  rendily  found  and  least  costly 
emblems  of  divinity.     The  superstitious  Greek  worshipped  every 

"  Pi»1,  TiriiL  8.  "  1  Sum.  u.  10.     Pwl.  liiii.  II ;  ha.  Ifl. 

'•P»LlEi.ll.  '■  Pill.  iri.  28.   IChron.  iiii,  11.    M«l. -ri,  13. 

*•  Pbw,  Politiouj.  S&O*.  SIS,  Belt. 
*■  SKing*!).  IS;  xiiii.  30. 

"  LcT.  Kxi.  IS.   Judg.  ii.  s,  9. 

•*  Im.  iIt.  1.  2  Sam.  uiii.  1.  "  Dnctitt,"  say*  the  Talmud,  "pnEeipon  de- 
Dotai  potnuiem  regiom."  Rab.Salomo,  on  Peal.  ct.  19.  "Omnia  imclio  ligniGul 
principctiiDi  «t  nuguitudiDem." — Id.  PmI.  iIt.  7,  8. 

•■  The  word  Bnointing  ii  equivalent  \o  iniisecralion.     Ps«].  tt.  16. 

**  Butb  iii.  3.    Juditb  i.  3.    Qrinim'i  Note  to  Wjid.  ii.  T. 

■•  Qm.  TiiL  21.     P«rphyr,  Abil.  2,  c.  6.     Herod,  iii.  18.  23. 

"  VmS.  dr.  15.  »  Let.  ii,  1.     Porptijr.  nb  tup. 

^^^"  Pofphjr.  da  AnUo.  83.     Pajnc  Knighl,  Ancinit  An,  hc  S7 
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anointed  stone  which  he  passed";  each  day  the  sacred  stone  of 
Delphi  received  a  tributary  libation",  as  Jacob  poured  oil  upon 
the  stony  pillow  which  he  consecrated  at  "Bethel."  In  a  simi- 
lar feeling  the  utensils  as  well  as  ftioctionaries  of  the  Hebrew 
tabernacle  were  consecrated  by  uncdon.  Through  this  ihey 
became  impregnated  with  divinity,  and  every  man  appointed  to 
a  holy  office  was  made  a  "dweUiug- place"  or  living  incarnation 
of  that  divine  spirit  inherent  in  hia  nature",  which  waa  thus 
supposed  to  be  quickened  and  fed  with  the  emblem  of  materiul 
health  and  nourishment. 


EXTENT    OF    THE    REQAL    OFFICE.  ^H 

The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functions  were  all 
more  or  less  reflected  in  the  earthly  representative  of  su- 
preme authority,  the  king'.  Judgment,  however,  and  mililaiy 
conduct  had  been  the  cliief  immediate  objects  of  his  election. 
Judgment  was  peculiarly  a  royal  prerogative'.  The  Horn 
kings  were  officially 

"  A..«r.X»,  i.Ti  /i^rr.. 

and  the  story  of  Minos  judging  the  dead  was,  like  the  infernal 
banting  of  Orion,  only  a  continuation  of  his  supposed  office 
when  living.  It  was  common  for  tlie  administration  of  justice 
to  be  committed  to  the  son  of  the  reigning  king  in  order  to 
smooth  the  path  t<i  succession*,  as  it  was  often  usurped  by  pre- 

"  Thcophr.  Ch.  IS.     Clim.  Alei.  Strom.  ia.  T13.     Amob.  in 
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'  Iliad,  L  237.     Hei.  Th.  8 
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tenders  who  aimed  at  stealing  by  anticipation  the  hearts  of  the 
people*.  The  king's  authority  was  also  ecclesitiBtical  as  welt  as 
civil,  for  it  was  an  established  maxim  of  antiquity  that  a  perfect 
king  ought  to  unite  tlie  excellencies  of  judge,  general,  and 
priest'.  Yet  the  king  was  properly  only  a  theocratic  regent,  or 
representative  of  Jehovali\  He  held  wliat  was  at  first  only  on 
administrative  oflBce  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Kuler,  whose 
decrees  were  to  bo  announced  to  him  by  priest  or  prophet. 
This  was  done  either  Uirough  tlie  Urim  or  some  other  source 
of  inspiration ;  in  the  mean  time  his  authority  was  strictly  con- 
ditional on  obedience  to  the  Lord,  or  to  the  hierarchy',  the 
withdrawal  of  whose  support  made  him  instantly  powerless. 
It  was  traditionally  handed  down  that  Saul,  on  occasion  of  a 
sacrifice,  had  treated  tlie  prophetic  mediator  with  disrespect  by 
dispensing  with  bis  presence ;  that  in  the  affair  of  Agag  he  had 
rejected  the  Lord's  word ;  at  all  events  be  had  irreconcilably 
qnairellBd  with  the  priests,  the  greater  number  of  wliom  he 
massacred.  In  short,  he  used  his.  power  in  on  anti- theocratic 
and  anti- sacerdotal  spirit'.  Hence  his  desertion  and  downfall, 
and  the  rejection  of  liis  family  in  favour  of  David,  the  beloved  of 
Heaven,  the  model  of  a  theocratic  monarch,  who  probably  owed 
hia  appointment  to  his  being  already  a  favoured  and  enthueiastio 
pupil  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishmeut".  David  stood  at  the 
bead  of  the  priestly  party  in  a  retaliatory  insurrection  against 
the  tyranny  of  his  father-in-law.  Through  a  more  intimate 
connection  and  an  unbroken  aUiance  with  the  hierarchy,  he 
seemed  to  exercise  unwonted  authority  as  head  of  the  state 
religion  as  of  the  state.  We  hear  no  more  jealous  complaints 
of  invasion  of  the  priestly  office.    David  committed  unreproved 


'  Ai  Driocet  >nd  Abnlom.     Herod,  i 
■  Dieg.  Pjlb,  ID  Stob*.  S«nn.  i6.     3 


iii.  11,  p.  119.  Cmu.  Sjmb.  iv.  363. 
Tiix-  ^1.  iii.  30.    Beiod.  vi.  G4.    Comp.  Smith's  Aotiq.  pp.  7i  uid  130. 

'  PmI.  iL  S.  '1  Sbdi.  liL  H  ;  xivilL  6. 

*  Be  b>d  been  rcmin  in  " enquiring  oC  the  Lord."     1  Chron.i.K;  xiiL  2,  3. 

"  It  ii  particnlarij  mentioned  ihnt  Darid  irai  indebligabl?  in  coninlting  Ifae 
dlTiiwmU;  10  loo  wuCynu  the  Great.     Xenoph,  Cyr.  viii.  1.  23.     Creui,  i.  ISB. 
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the  very  offence  reprehended  in  Saul",  and  he  performed 
the  urgiastic  dance  in  the  scanty  cinctoie  of  the  priestly 
ephod, ".  Henceforth  the  king  superintended  pubhc  worship, 
provided  for  the  building  of  tlie  temple  and  its  accessories,  and  " 
even  read  the  words  of  the  law  to  the  people;  so  that  the 
priests,  who  were  at  first  superior  or  at  least  equal  to  the  kings, 
were  for  a  time  overshadowed  by  tliera.  Solomon  thmst  out 
Abiatiiar  from  being  priest' ',  and  David  summoned  and  directed 
both  priest  and  prophet".  Davids  eating  the  shewbri^iid  was 
considered  as  of  itself  proof  of  his  having  been  a  priest  '*,  and 
the  words  of  the  1 1 0th  Psiilm,  originally  addressed  to  the  king, 
though  afterwards  applied  iu  another  sense,  "  Tliou  art  a  priest 
for  ever  alter  the  order  of  Melchizedec,"  seem  like  an  official 
diploma  for  his  assumption  of  the  title".  Still  more  closely 
marked  is  the  king's  prophetic  character.  The  Divine  spirit 
from  which  flowed  all  diatinctions,  particularly  those  of  an 
intellectual  character,  was  especially  poured  forth  on  rulers  ani 
magistrates,  who  thence  derived  their  only  title  to  power". 
The  spirit  of  the  Lord  therefore  only  descended  upon  the  king 
when  he  became  the  Anointed,  or  "  Messiah,"  of  the  God  of 
Jacob";  he  become,  as  it  were,  a  new  man;  all  his  Iftimt 
energies  and  powers  were,  as  if  by  miracle,  Hummoned  forth  and 
enlarged ;  he  became  a  "  &iiof  ^^if,"  a  man  of  God™,  and  bis 
person  was  made  inviolable.    He  was  in  every  sense  a  prophet" ; 
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"  I  8un.iiii.9.13.    2  Sam.  ri.  IT,  18.    CDnip.lEmgi  iii.l*  n 

"  2  Sam.  Ti.  14.  "  2  Kings  uiii.  1 

"  1  King!  ii.  27.  36.  "  1  King.  I  82. 

'■  1  Sjun.  xii.  6.    Mark  ii.  20. 

'''  Tbii  puJm  hu  been  iiippoied  to  have  been  Rddreued  la  Dirid  whaai 
bliihed  at  king  on  Maonl  Zion  (Pul  ij.  6),  (he  andenl  cilj  of  Uelthiiedee,  rta 
after  patriuchnl  {mhion  wu  balb  pricit  and  king.  It  may  bare  been  written  when 
Daiid,  haring  iicaped  great  penonal  danger  in  a  ikimitth  with  the  PhilUliDti 
(2  Sam.  zxi.  15),  wai  no  longer  allowed  to  go  out  to  battle  leit  ha  ibould 
the  light  of  liraef     (v.  1—3.) 

'■  Numb.  li.  IT.    1  Sam.  xtl  13. 

'•  1  Sam.  iTL  13.     1  Bam.  i.  8.  11 ;  jti.  8.     1  Kings  vi.  11. 

"  2  Chron.  viii.  H.     Neh.  lii.  21.  3S. 

"  2  Pel.  i.  21.      Dan-  U.  8.     Malt.  i.ii.  *9. 
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me,  nod  liis  word 


"  The  epiiit  of  the  Lord,"  he  says,  "spake 
■WM  in  my  tongue.""" 


DIVINITY   OF   THE    KING. 

Tbo  king  tlius  uniting  all  the  known  theocratic  iiinctions 
in  his  own  person,  received  among  the  Hebrews  the  profound 
homage  UBually  paid  to  Oriental  sovereignB.  Emphatically  the 
Liord's  "  Messiah," '  he  was  the  moat  glorious  manifestation  of 
Jehovah's  power  on  earth;  and  to  treat  him  with  the  utmost 
respect  became  a  precept  of  rehgious  wisdom'.  He  was  to  the 
Alnjighty  what  the  vizir  or  prime  minister  of  state  was  to 
the  king' ;  he  is  represented  as  sitting  at  the  "  Lord's  right 
baDdj"  that  is,  as  his  imperial  associate  and  vicegerent,  called 
"  the  man  of  his  right  hand,  the  Son  of  Man  whom  he  made 
so  strong  for  himself."'  Oriental  usage  treated  him  with  the 
most  deferential  ceremonies  of  prostration,  or  rather  worship', 
and  addressed  him  as  a  son  of  God',  as  an  angel  of  Gud',  or 
eren  as  God  himself.  This  exalted  title  was  not  so  much  the 
language  of  flattery  as  the  correct  Oriental  expression  of  exalted 
dignity.  "  The  Eg^'ptians, "  says  Diodorus",  "  reverence  llieir 
kings  as  if  they  were  really  gods ;  for  they  think  it  was  not 
without  the  providential  superintendence  of  God  tliat  they 
became  possessed  of  supreme  power;  and  they  imagine  that 
kings  partake  of  the  divine  nature  in  the  will  and  ahihty  which 
they  possess  to   confer   the   most   important   benefits,"     The 

■*  a  Sun.  xxiii.  1.     PmI.  IxtxIt.  10. 

■  2  Sun.  iiiii.  I.  Ful.  IiuLx.  30  ;  cr.  16  ;  cxxxii.  IT. 

■  rror.  ait.  21.  Comp.  1  FeL  ii.  IT. 

•  1  Eiogi  ii.  10.  FbI.  ex.     1  Kmg>  i.  3S.  16. 

•  FnL  \itx.  IT. 

'  1  6am.  xxr,  23.  2  Sun,  ii.  6;  lix.  18.     IKingii.lS.     1  Chivn.  iiii.  20. 

•  PmI.  ii  2.  T. 
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Peraian  and  Assyrian  nioDOFchs  were  considered  snperhuman" 
and  were  called  "gods.""  Their  hereditary  names  were  bor- 
rowed from  those  of  the  di-vinities  who  had  been  their  predeces- 
aors'*,  80  that  afterwards,  in  endeavouring  to  retrace  the  coarse 
of  history  tlirough  the  mazes  of  tradition,  it  became  impossible 
to  fix  a  certain  limit  between  the  human  and  the  divine,  or  to 
reduce  the  royal  genealogies  to  reliable  proportions.  Even  the 
Qraeks,  though  using  simpler  language  than  Oriental  nadons, 
spoke  of  their  kings  as  "  heaven-bom  "  and  "  sons  of  God ;"" 
the  royal  sceptre  was  a  gift  transmitted  from  Zeus,  the  source  of 
all  authority",  and  the  pre-eminent  attribute  of  justice  itself 
entitled  its  administrator  to  be  ranked  with  divinities'^.  AmoDg 
the  Hebrews,  the  attributing  divine  honours  to  the  king  was  ■ 
necessary  result  of  theocratic  institutions.  To  assign  to  llie 
king  the  style  and  title  of  God  did  not,  as  at  first  intended, 
imply  irreverence  or  absurdity.  It  only  conveyed  the  theo- 
cratic conception  of  the  royal  office  as  ultimately  resting  on 
Divine  authority  and  support".  It  was  not  like  the  official 
deifications  of  later  times  in  Macedun  or  Borne,  a  conscions 
expression  of  hypocritical  flattery.  The  meaning  conveyed  was 
but  part  of  the  ordinary  applications  of  language.  The  older 
Hebrew  names  of  God  express  general  quohdcs  or  predicates, 
appropriately  but  not  exclusively  applied  to  the  true  God. 
"  Ehm,"  or  the  '*  mighty  ones,"  includes  the  gods  of  tbe 
heathen";  and  Elohim,  from  a  root  signifying  to  "  Teneratt,' 
is  a  denomination  equally  genend,  tliough  properly  belongiBg 
only  to  the  one  legitimate  object  of  human  "veneration,"  just » 

><■  Hcnid.  tIu.  110.    Jadhh  iii.  8. 

'■  Thni  Doriua,  in  ifae  Perm  of  fubyloi,  ii  not  onl;  "  iniut,"  bat  "An.' 
(/.  182,  Blomf.     Conf.  818.) 

"  Henid.  ii.  113,  1(4.    O-nigDiitat,  EeL  i.  Itt.     Luciaa  de  Imagin.  ck.  IT- 
ChompoUion,  Frccii.  p.  109. 

Ai9}'i»ff,  )in-{ifiir,  A»c  Hill,  &c  "  Hind,  JT.  101. 

Iliad,  i.  238.    Ocn.  iii.  E.     Hei.  Worki,  36.  2^8.     -'  E>  «  Ant  ?«JMi 

&»(  .»ii. «,..».  ei..T.;.>.'-     Callim.  in  Jov.  TS.     H».  Theog.  9S. 

Pul.  ilv.  1.     Qeten.  Tiieuur.  p.  86,  CommeDL  Itoinh  U.  S,  ToLiL  p.  S66*. 

Exod.  IT.  n. 
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he  is  elsewhere  styled  the  ohject  of  "fear.""  Still  any  object 
irhicb  a  man  particularly  esteems  and  prizes  might  be  called 
hia  Elohim ;  thus  the  wild  Chaldees  "  made  their  etrength  their 
God;"'*  and  a  ™leiit  or  reckless  character  is  said "'' to  make 
his  own  right  hand  Ma  "  god,"  like  Virgil's  Mezentius", 
"  Dexira  mihi.  Deal,  et  telum  qncd  mLuile  libro 


Sometimes  it  is  denied  that  the  title  "  Elohim"  can  he  properly 
applied  to  idols";  but  the  denial  itself  proves  that  the  term  was 
commonly  employed  to  designate  any  reputed  divinity,  whether 
tree  or  false.  The  gods  of  Egypt",  of  Damascus",  of  the 
Amoritea",  even  the  Terapliim",  are  all  so  called.  Jehovah, 
indeed,  is  distinguished  among  the  many  pretenders  to  the 
charactfT  of  Elohim  by  his  pre-eminent  dignity  and  power". 
He  is  a  God  of  gods",  exalted  above  all  gods",  no  other  god 
can  be   compared  with  him*",   all   other  gods  must  worship 

Whatever  therefore  bears  an  apparent  resemblance  to  the 
Divine,  or  partakes  its  attributes,  may  be  thought  to  ap- 
proximate to  its  noture.  The  nature  of  man  by  its  original 
constitution  is  only  a  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Elohim'", 
and  by  means  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  may  make  an 
approach  towards  a  superior  order  of  being".  According  to  an 
early  record,  God  determines  to  make  man  after  his  own  image 
and  likeness;  and  from  the  words  immediately  following  it 
woold  appear  that  this  likeness,  though  by  no  means  excluding 


i.  SS.    lu.  V 


.  13. 


•  Jobii 


c.  773. 


*>  3  ChcoD.  an.  9.    2  Eingi  xriii.  19.    Iw,  iH<.  6  ;  xU.  5 ;  ilvi.  0. 
*>  Biod.  liL  12.  ■<  2  CluDn.  xxxTiii.  23, 

"  Josh.  irir.  15.    Judg.  ri.  10.  "  Qan.  nxi.  30. 

■>  End.  xtiii.  II ;  nii.  20.    3  CIuod.  xxxii.  19. 

■  PmL  ens^  2,  3.  »  Fial.  xctiI  9 ;  icvi.  4. 

■  lU.  buncti.  B.  ■'  Pial.  xt.ii.  7. 

'  FmL  Tiii.  6,  irHtUt«d  by  the  IXX.  "  uigeli,"  in  order  to  avoid  a  cMnpsriu 

a  aen.iiL  2&  J 
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a  literal  similitude  of  external  fonn**,  was  intended  by  the 
writer  to  comprehend  the  noble  attribute  of  dominion,  the 
sovereignty  exercised  by  man  over  the  rest  of  creation".  Hence 
in  another  passage  from  the  same  vriter  is  deduced  the  treason- 
ablo  character  of  the  crime  of  murder";  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  llie  8th  Psalm  the  same  ideas  are  combined ; 
"  God  made  man  only  slightly  inferior  to  the  Elobim  ;"  and,  it 
is  added,  "  alothed  him  with  glory  and  honour,  and  made  him 
to  have  dominion  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands," 

We  must  infer  from  these  passages  tliat,  under  theoczalk 
kings,  "  likeness  to  God,"  though  still  including  the  idea  of  {Mi^ 
lection  of  external  form,  was  imagined  to  be  especially  marked 
by  possession  of  sovereignty;  and  that  consequently  in  Habm 
opinion  rulers  and  magistrates  were  pre-eminently  images  and 
lepreseotadveB  of  Deity.  Moses  is  said  to  have  been  as  a  god 
to  Aaron",  to  Pharaoh",  and  to  tlie  people";  and  the  lukn 
and  judges  who  presided  in  the  Elobim  tribunal,  the  "  nfir^ai 
Tou  Scau,"  *"  ore  identified  with  the  unseen  power  whose  aotbarity 
they  exercised",  in  whose  presence  they  acted",  and  whose 
decision  their  sentence  expressed".  Thus  the  d2nd  Psalo, 
addressed  to  the  official  interpreters  of  God's  word**,  acknow- 
ledges their  right  to  tbe  title  of  Elobim,  but  at  the  some  time 
odmooishes  them  conscientiously  to  discharge  iJieir  important 
duty ;  to  recollect  that  God  himself,  the  Supreme  Judge,  a 
present;  and  tliat  eventually  they  themselves,  like  all  other 
men,  must  die,  though  for  a  time  allowed  by  virtne  of  their 
office  to  be  styled  gods  and  Beni  Elobim,  "  children  of  lie 
Most  High."  For  the  moralist  would  suggest  that  in  death  ta 
equal  lot  awaits  both  prince  and  people". 
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It  was  therefore  strictly  in  nccordanoe  with  Hebrew  theory 
to  consider  the  king  who  ndmiuistered  justice  nnd  judgment  as 
one  of  the  Elohim.  Justice  is  called  by  Josephus"  the  "power 
of  God,"  as  elsewhere*'  the  "  wiadom  of  God."  The  king's 
judgments  were,  strictly  speaking,  God's  judgments.  Hence 
the  expresaionB,  "  Give  the  king  thy  judgments,  0  God,  and 
thy  righteousuesa  unto  the  king's  son";  he  shall  judge  thy 
people  with  righieouaness  and  thy  poor  with  judgment, ""  In 
eourtly  language  the  king  was  often  compared  to  those  higher 
messengers  of  power  called  sons  of  the  Elobim,  or  angels,  where 
more  than  mortal  aid  had  been  exerted  in  former  ages  on  behalf 
erf  the  Hebrews,  as  the  earthly  mediators  of  their  Divine  King'", 
whom  David,  the  paragon  of  monarchs,  might  justly  he  sup- 
posed to  rraembie  in  super-eminent  justice,  goodness,  and 
vrifidom",  and  to  whom  the  anticipated  Messiah  of  later  times 
was  to  bear  a  still  more  vivid  similitude". 
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The  prosperous  reigns  of  David  and  his  son  Solomon,  when 
for  the  first  and  last  time  the  Hebrew  tribes  formed  a  united 
QBtioQ,  gave  to  the  theocratic  constitution  the  highest  develop- 
ment and  splendour  of  which  it  was  susceptible.  The  long- 
interrupted  sovereignty  of  the  lion  of  Judah,  which  according  to 
BO  ancient  oracle'  was  to  conlinuG  for  ever,  or  as  long  as  the 
ark  and  sancltiary  should  continue  in  Sluloh*,  had  been  magni- 

"  Antii).  iv,  8. 1*.  "  1  Kiap  iii.  28. 

"  Fi«!,  liiii.  1.  "  Comp.  ProY.  iTi.  10;  n.  8. 

*'  Bxod.  xiv.  19;  ulii.  30.     Gal.  Hi.  19. 
"  1  Scnn.  trii.  9.     2  Ssm.  iiT.  1 7.  20 ;  xix.  27. 
"  Z«h,  lii.  8.  '  G*n.  xUi.  10. 

'  Tueh  (Oenetii,  p.  676),  after  a  tritical  examlnalion  of  ihe  differenl  rendering! 
o(  the  puuge,  lucb  u  "until  He  comes  lo   whom  it  (lOTereignlf)  b«tongi,"  or, 

u,"  ttwctudet  that  Shiloh  ia  a  proper  nuue,  the  place  in  the  Iribe 
m  vhere  the  Buicluarf  vai  let  up  by  Joibua,  and  whence  it  woi  o(  coime 

il  would  ever  be  reraoted.     Comp.  Pial.  Ixiviii.  SO. 
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ficently  revived  in  the  person  of  the  son  of  Jesse*,  lineally 
(lescended  from  the  patriarch  of  liis  tribe*.  His  personal  fitness 
corresponded  willi  his  hereditary  qutdification.  Ever  the  firm 
Aiend  of  the  theocracy  and  its  ministers,  and  therefore  appro- 
priately called  "  a  man  aft«r  God's  own  heart,"  he  infused  by 
sucoessful  patriotism  rji  iinwont»?d  unity  and  energy  into  the 
national  character,  and  aa  the  Lord's  "  Messiah"  combined  the 
various  ofBoes  of  mediation  more  fully  and  unconditionally  than 
any  of  the  functionaries  vrho  had  succeeded  Moses*.  Under 
liis  auspices  the  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt  "  stretched  out  bet 
boughs  to  the  sea,  and  her  branches  to  the  river ;"  in  plain 
language,  the  kingdom  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  tbe 
Mediterranean ',  and  Solomon  became  as  celebrated  for  riches 
as  for  wisdom '.  His  reign  was  litejally  an  age  of  gold ;  he  is 
said  to  have  made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones,  and 
cedars  as  sycamores.  Then,  if  ever,  were  realized  the  blessings 
of  the  Levitical  promise',  and  the  model  of  tlie  "  divine  king- 
dom "  upon  earth.  Amidst  great  material  prosperity  the  num- 
bers of  the  people,  according  to  tlie  words  of  the  covenant,  were 
"increased  and  multiplied  exceedingly;""  the  land  was  rid  of 
"  evil  beasts," '"  tbe  extermination  of  which  was  as  desirable  for 
the  Hebrew  aa  for  the  Persian;  and  the  nation,  everywhere 
victorious  and  enjoying  the  peaceful  fruits  of  victory,  might 
with  pardonable  exaggeration  be  said  to  be  "  exalted  above  all 
theeurtli.""  God  had  fixed  bis  dwelhng-placo  among  them 
in  a  permanent  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  seemed  more  than 
ever  resolved  on  establishing  them  as  his  own  favoured 
people". 

But  this  splendour  and  prosperity  were  of  short  duration. 
Tbe  political  connection  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  was  always  pre- 

'  1  Sam.  nil.  13.     1  Chren.  iiviii.  4. 

'  1  Chron.  iu.  12.    2  Sam.  ii.  2.  '  P«J.  ex.  i. 

'  2  Chron.  ii.  26,  '  1  King*  x.  38. 

'  Ler.  nri.  aad  Deut.  iiriiL  ■  1  Kingi  ir.  20. 

■"  Judg.  xir.  6.     1  Sam.  xvIL  31.      Camp.  Dent,  ixxii.  24.     Pod.  l"i'  S.  I 
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carious,  depeiidiDg  on  what  was  in  fact  only  a  confederaUon  of 
independent  republics.  Internal  dissensions  produced  weak- 
ness, attended  with  a  proportionate  decay  of  public  spirit. 
Edom  and  Syria  rcassiuning  a  formidable  aspect  intercepted 
the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Solomon,  and  still  worse,  the 
penunnent  separation  nf  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah 
seemed  to  moke  any  satisfactory  realization  of  the  theocracy  for 
the  present  impossible.  Disappointed  in  the  present  men 
naturally  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  past  and  the  future.  The 
patriotic  pride  and  zeal  for  the  national  institutjona  which  had 
been  cherished  by  success,  now  checked  but  not  destroyed  by 
adversity,  sought  consolation  in  reminiscences  of  the  i-eign  of 
David  and  liis  son,  and  began  to  fonn  the  idea  of  a  prospective 
renewal  of  tlie  theocracy  which  should  rival  or  even  eclipse  the 
pastv  Jehovah  was  still  the  supreme  King  of  Israel ;  the  evils 
endured  by  the  nation  were  a  punishment  for  their  sins  and 
those  of  their  rulers"  against  which  they  had  been  forewarned. 
But  as  God  was  good  and  merciful  ns  well  as  all  powerful,  these 
afflictions  must  one  day  cease.  Th«  blessings  of  the  covenant 
would  once  more  replace  its  terrors  and  denunciations.  The 
disappearance  of  civil  feuds  would  enable  the  nation  again  to 
be  united  under  a  vigorous  and  successful  monarchy".  The 
darker  the  cloud  the  brighter  gleams  the  sunshine.  The 
Messianic  or  national  expectation  which  arose  when  the  state 
firet  began  to  dechne  after  the  reign  of  David,  increased  in 
fervour  in  proportion  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  people,  and  as 
the  successive  insults  of  Assyrian,  Macedonian,  or  Roman 
seemed  to  laugh  to  scorn  all  human  probtibihty  of  its  accom- 
plishment. The  fund  of  Hebrew  hope  was  as  immeasurable  as 
the  power  of  the  invisible  Sovereign  ;  and  it  was  even  anticipated 
that  the  prospective  kingdom  would  embrace  universal  dominion, 
a  dominion  coextensive  with  the  theoretical  empire  of  the  Deity 
over  the  whole  earth  ". 

The  Messiah  doctrine  of  the  Hebrews  was  thus  a  joint  pro- 
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duct  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  and  of  the  theocratic  con- 
stitution. As  usual,  the  experience  of  a  want  excited  the 
imagination  to  fill  up  the  blank  out  of  its  own  resources.  The 
peculiar  forms  assumed  were  the  peculiarities  of  Judaism.  They 
were  suggested  partly  by  the  institutions  and  imagery  of  the 
old  covenant  and  its  promises,  partly  by  the  recollected  realiza- 
tion of  them  in  the  reign  of  David.  The  general  outline  of 
ideal  felicity  would  of  course  to  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew  take  the 
form  of  a  divine  kingdom  or  theocracy.  It  was  equally  inevi- 
table that  the  hopes  which  had  to  a  great  extent  originated  in 
the  suGcessAil  career  of  David,  should  continue  to  be  connected 
with  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  An  emphatic  announcement 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  great  prophet  Nathan  that  God 
would  assume  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  paternal  relation  towards 
him  and  his  descendants,  and  would  perpetuate  his  throne  sad 
dynasty  in  security  and  peace.  *'  And  when  thy  days  shall  be 
fulfilled,"  coDtinued  the  oracle '^  ''  and  thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy 
fathers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  aflter  thee,  which  shall  proceed 
out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom ;  he  shall 
build  a  house  for  my  name,  and  I  will  establish  the  throne  of 
his  kingdom  for  ever.  I  will  be  his  father  and  he  shall  be  my 
son.  If  he  commit  iniquity  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of 
men/'  &c.  *'  But  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  from  him  as  I  took 
it  from  Saul,  whom  I  put  away  before  thee.  And  thy  house 
and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  for  ever  before  thee^  thy 
throne  shall  be  established  for  ever." 

The  great  importance  attached  to  this  oracle  may  be  inferred 
from  the  frequent  reference  made  to  it '^.  It  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  renewal  and  confirmation  in  more  precise  and 
comprehensive  language  of  the  original  covenant,  and  as  a 
pledge  that  the  sovereign  rights  of  David  s  family  and  the 
splendours  which  distinguished  his  reign  should  be  for  ever 
incorporated  cimong  the  blessings  of  the  theocracy,  and  placed 

>•  2  Sam.  vii.  12.     1  Chron.  xvii.  18 ;  xxii.  9,  10. 

"  1  Kings  y.  6;  yi.  12  ;  viii.  26.    Psal.  Ixxxix. ;  cxxxil  11.   1  Chion.  xyiL  17; 
xxiy.  25. 
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bj-  the  Divine  promise  beyond  all  Imznrd  of  nlteration  or  decay. 
It  thus  became  one  of  the  great  scriptural  bases  of  Messiduic 
bope.  God  J9  constantly  reminded  of  his  oath  sworn  to  David 
to  maintain  hiii  seed  for  ever,  to  build  up  liis  throne  to  all 
generations".  In  the  complicated  disasters  which  afterwards 
befel  the  nation  and  royal  family,  the  particulars  of  the  oracle 
of  Nathan,  called  by  the  geaerul  name  of  "  Holy  One,"  "  were 
recapitulated  in  mournful  remonstrances.  Once,  says  the 
Psalmist,  tbou  saidst  through  a  holy  prophet,  "  I  have  found 
David  my  servant;  witli  holy  oil  have  I  anointed  liim  ;  I  will 
eet  his  hand  in  the  sea,  and  bis  right  hand  iu  the  rivers.  He 
^all  cry  to  me,  '  Thou  ait  my  father,  my  God,  the  rock  of  my 
salvation ;'  also  I  will  make  him  my  first-hom,  higher  than  the 
kings  of  the  earth  ;  his  seed  will  J  make  to  endure  for  ever,  his 
throne  as  the  days  of  heaven."  "  But  thou  host  been  wroth 
with  thy  Messiah,  and  hast  made  void  the  covenant  of  Uiy 
servant ;  thou  hast  proftined  his  orown  by  casting  it  to  tlie 
ground.  How  long,  Lord  ?  Wilt  thou  hide  thyself  for  ever  1 
Where,  Lord,  are  thy  former  lovingkindnesses  which  thou 
swearest  to  David  iu  tliy  truth  ?'""  Hopes  based  on  a  divine 
guarantee  are  imperishable ;  no  danger  can  be  other  than 
trivial  to  those  who  have  the  God  of  Jacob  for  their  refuge". 
To  doubt  would  be  to  question  the  power  or  faithfulness  of  the 
Most  High,  To  the  menacing  attitude  assumed  by  the  rulers 
of  hostile  nations  the  2Dd  Psalm  replies  with  bitter  defiance, 
shoving  how  little  reason  the  king  had  to  fear  any  combinations 
of  the  heathen.  They  had  insulted  the  Lord,  as  well  as  the 
"  Christ,"  "  whom  he  had  appointed  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion, 
asd  respecting  whom  ho  had  pronounced  the  irrevocable  decree, 
"  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  (or  adopted  thee) ;" 
"  I  will  give  thee  Uie  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,"  and  "  thou 
sbalt  dash  them  in  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel,"  Be  wise  then, 
O  ye  kings  and  judges  of  the  earth ;  fear  Jehovah,  and  "  kiss 

^^^         ■•  P<^  Imii.  3.  ^  ;  tixxii.  11.  '•  Pial.  liiiii.  16.  ^^ 
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the  son ;"  pay  the  tribute  of  regal  fealty  to  this  elected  son  of 
divinity,  lest  Jehovah  his  patron  should  be  angry  and  ye 
perish. 


§  9. 


EARLIEST  TYPES  OF  MESSIANIC   PREDICTION. 

Under  exemplary  and  successful  sovereigns  the  prophetical 
effusions  are  usually  complimentary  addresses  to  the  monarch 
expressive  of  proud  self-congratulation  or  joyous  hope.  In 
adversity  they  take  the  form  of  expostulation  with  Jehovah  on 
his  seeming  forgetfulness,  combined  either  with  threats  to  his 
rebellious  subjects,  or  with  consolatory  suggestions.  Allowing 
for  exaggerations  of  expression  they  can  rarely  be  shown  to 
imply  anything  beyond  the  immediate  occasion  which  called 
them  forth.  Yet  many  of  these  earlier  efPusions  of  loyalty 
though  not  intended  to  be  Messianic,  came  afterwards  to  be  so 
construed,  and  at  all  events  served  as  patterns  for  the  more 
distinct  predictions  of  succeeding  prophets.  The  second  and 
twenty-second  Psalms  were  accounted  Messianic  by  the  Jew8» 
who  regardless  of  literary  criticism  strove  to  make  every 
triumphant  description  tributary  to  their  hopes.  Their  opinion 
cannot  under  the  circumstances  be  regarded  as  of  much  value 
unless  to  the  unscrupulous  supporters  of  a  theory ;  nor  is  any 
peculiar  significancy  to  be  attached  to  hints  of  "  universal  or 
eternal"  dominion',  since  these  are  only  hyperbolical  ex- 
pressions implying  the  wide  power  and  firm  establishment  of 
David's  dynasty.  The  empire  of  David  had  realized  or  per- 
haps suggested  the  promise  to  exalt  the  Hebrews  above  all  the 
earth,  to  spread  the  fear  of  them  through  all  its  iIlhabitaats^ 
It  was  probably  at  this  time,  the  eera  of  their  greatest  material 

1  Psal.  ii.  8;  IxL  6;  Ixxii.  17;  Izxxix.  29.  86. 

'  Bxod.  xix.  5.     Deut  ii.  25;  xi.  25;  xxviii.  1.     Pial  Ixxxix.  27.     1  Chioo- 
xiv.  17. 
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uid  political  prosperity,  that  the  idea  of  universal  dominion 
first  suggested  itself  to  their  imaginations.  The  anticipation 
waa  enunciated  hy  the  national  genius  in  tlie  forma  of  pro- 
phecy, uf  recorded  covenant,  or  of  triumphant  song ;  and  waa 
incorporated  witli  the  legendary  traditions  now  first  registered 
and  collected.  In  this  way  may  have  been  introduced  into  the 
patriarchal  covenant  a  clause  making  its  original  purpose  as 
well  as  final  accomplishment  a  general  boon  to  the  whole 
human  race  through  a  promise  supposed  to  have  been  given  to 
Abraham  that  iu  him  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed'.  The  later  Jews,  embittered  against  other  nations  by 
enfiering,  rejected  Uie  Measianic  application  of  this  passage  as 
obviously  too  Uheral  to  suit  their  exclusive  feelings.  The 
Jerusalem  Targum  explains  it  to  mean  only  the  great  atoning 
value  of  the  patriarch's  meiits,  and  Philo  treats  it  as  a  mere 
amplification  of  the  common  saying  tliat  a  wise  and  good  man 
is  B  blessing  to  his  age  and  country'.  But  the  covenant  of 
Genesis  is  probably  only  another  form  of  the  biatoricol  record 
io  Kings,  and  of  the  prophetic  announcement  in  the  Fsalma. 
•■  I  will  multiply  thee  exceedingly,"  said  tlie  promise',  "  I  will 
make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  ont  of  thee  ;  unto 
thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land  from  the  river  of  Egv-pt  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates."  Iq  the  corresponding  words  of 
the  annalist  °,  "  Judah  and  Israel  were  many,  as  the  sand  which 
is  by  the  sea  in  multitude,  eating  and  drinking,  and  making 
merry ;  and  Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from  the  river 
imto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt : 
they  brought  presents  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life." 
The  same  covenant  is  reiterated  in  the  Psalms  as  if  renewed  to 
David',  and  receives  the  prophetic  form  in  the  cotemporory 


■  Oen.  iJiS;  xiiii.  IS;  ixii.  18;  iin.  1 ;  xi 
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effusion  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  Solomon ',  in  which  it  is 
promised  that  he  *'  should  have  dominion  firom  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  that  they  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness  should  bow  before  him ;  that  his  name  should 
endure  for  ever ;  that  all  men  should  be  blessed  in  him»  and  all 
nations  call  him  blessed."  It  required  only  a  small  extension 
of  liberality  to  presume  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  sabjugated 
according  to  the  tenour  of  the  Hebrew  covenant  would  be  per- 
mitted to  share  some  fraction  of  its  advantages ;  and  it  became 
at  least  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Messianic  theory,  an  established 
dogma  that  the  Theocracy  would  eventually  be  consummated 
in  a  universal  diffusion  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  ''  All  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord, 
and  all  the  kingdoms  of  nations  shall  worship  before  thee ;  for 
the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  is  the  governor  among  the 
nations."'  The  asseveration  that  Solomon ^^  should  have  the 
heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  his  possession" ;  that  his  children  should  be  princes 
in  all  lands  ^' ;  that  the  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall 
bring  presents ;  that  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him,  and 
all  nations  serve  him  ^*,  is  but  a  slight  oompUmentary  exagge- 
ration, certainly  not  more  startling  or  irreconcilable  with  fact 
than  the  imagery  of  the  hymn  composed  by  David  to  celebrate 
his  deliverance  from  his  enemies**.  There  the  warriors  dis- 
tress is  called  "  the  pains  of  hell  and  the  snares  of  death ;"  and 
on  the  approach  of  his  Almighty  deliverer  Earth  and  Heaven 

•  Pwl.  Ixxii.  8.  17.    Comp.  Zech.  ix.  10.  •  Paal.  xxiL  27. 

'**  This  seeming  libendity  was  greatly  limited  afterwards,  and  it  was  held  thst 
though  many  should  come  from  the  east  and  west  (according  to  Isa.  ii.  8  ;  zL  10, 
&c.),  they  would  soon  turn  renegades.  "  My  son/'  said  an  aged  Jew  in  answer  to 
the  question,  'Uhall  the  heathen  partake  in  Messiah's  kingdom?'' — **mj  9oa,  eroj 
nation  which  has  contributed  to  afflict  our  people  will  see  our  glory,  mod  afUrwirds 
immediately  be  destroyed.  Those  nations  who  have  not  oppressed  ni  will  come  sad 
be  our  -vinedressers  and  husbandmen."     GfrOrer,  Urchrist  yoL  ii.  p.  241. 
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are  shaken,  fire  and  Bmoke  issue  &om  tho  nostrils  of  the 
BTenging  Deity,  aud  the  channels  of  the  sea  and  foundations  of 
eaith  are  laid  bare  ". 

The  second  psalm  may  possibly  have  been  written  in  conse- 
quence of  insurrectionary  cabals  upon  the  accession  of  the 
immediate  successor  of  David.  It  exults  in  the  conviction 
that  the  theocratic  king,  who  by  virtue  of  consecration,  and  of 
the  celebrated  oracle  which  was  the  fundamental  charter  of  his 
authority,  became  tlie  "  Son,"  or  immediate  representative  of 
Omnipotence,  was  immeasurably  superior  to  any  possible  com- 
bination of  his  enemies.  The  triumphant  tone  of  this  psalm 
was  at  first  claimed  by  the  Jews  for  their  Messiah ;  but  they 
ehrunk  Irom  this  interpretation  in  proportion  to  the  success 
of  the  Christians  in  applying  the  same  espressions  to  the 
Jewish  cabals  against  Jesus".  The  45th  Fsalm  celebrates  in 
glowing  terms  die  exalted  majesty  of  the  king;  bis  beauty, 
among  the  Hebrews  as  generally  among  ancient  nations  a 
recognised  attribute  of  royalty";  his  godhke  character  and 
acts,  his  enduring  and  universal  sway.  The  Jewish  interpre- 
tflrs,  including  the  Septuagint",  understood  this  psalm  as 
Messianic ;  it  was  probably  Introdnced  as  such  into  the  canon, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  been  composed  in  the 
sama  feehng  as  many  similar  passages  in  the  undoubted  Mes- 
eianic  prophecies".  Yet  there  is  Lttle  wliicb  may  not  fairly 
apply  to  Solomon,  or  be  easily  explained  by  allowing  for  the 
natural  exaggeration  in  the  complimentary  effusion  of  a  poet  to 
a  prosperous  sovereign.  The  ode  is  expressly  stated  by  the 
writer"  to  be  an  encomium  which  he  had  composed  and  dedi- 
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cated  "  to  tlie  king."     We  have  no  means  of  detennining  with 
certainty  the  particular  king  alluded  to,  or  whether  the  royal 
bride,  who  is  also  a  daughter  of  royalty,  he  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Egypt'*.      But  the  costly  spices,  the  numerous  harem, 
the  tributary  offerings  from  distant  countries,  are  all  charac- 
teristic of  the  splendour  of  Solomon,  who  maintained  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  wealthiest  regions  of  the  world,  and 
received   presents    from   their  kings**.      Davids    throne   in 
Hebrew  belief  was  an  eternal  one**;  nor  is  it  surprising  that 
he,  who  was  expressly  dignified  by  the  title  of  "Son  of  (jod,"** 
should  now  be  called  by  an  equivalent  denomination,  one  of 
the  "  Elohim."     This  name  applied,  as  above  said,  not  only  to 
Ood  and  his  angels,  the  **6eni  Elohim,"  but  to  rulers  and 
magistrates '',  and  of  course  more  especially  to  the  "Lord's 
anointed,"   the  **  x^^^'^^f  nupiou"  the  spiritual  son  and  most 
emphatic  representative  of  Almighty  power  upon  earth.    In 
the  seventh  verse,  however,  of  this  psalm,  the  invocation  to 
"  God"  seems  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  Septuagint  and  other 
translators ;  "  throne"  should  be  construed  in  equal  relation  to 
its  two  genitives  in  the  sense  of  "  thy  throne  of  God,"  or  "  thy 
God's  throne;"   that  is,  "the  throne  conferred  on  thee,  the 
king,  by  God;"  just  as  in  Isaiah *^  "  my  Jacob's  covenant" 
means    "  my    covenant  with    Jacob ;"    and    as    by  David's 
mercies'"*^  are  meant  "  the  mercies  shown  to  David." 

•*  1  Kings  iii.  1. 

"  1  Kings  X.  10.  15.  25;  iz.  14.  The  connection  between  Jehovah  and  lii> 
people  was  often  symbolized  under  the  conjugal  relation,  as  well  aa  the  pareotal  of 
kingly  one  (Isa.  liv.  5;  Ixii.  5.  Jer.  iii.  1.  Lengerke,  Kenaan.  i.  499.  451);  ao^ 
it  is  possible  that  some  such  mystic  meaning  may  have  been  intended,  even  adinittiiv 
the  primary  object  of  the  poem  as  an  epithalamium. 

»  Psal.  xlv.  6.  ^  Psal.  iL  7.     Comp.  2  Sam.  rii.  U. 

'•  Psal.  Ixxxii.  6.     Exod.  xxii.  28.  *  Isa.  xxvi.  42. 

"  2  Chron.  vi.  42. 
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All  prosperity  must  be  from  Jehovah ;  and  by  many  of  the 
irgans  of  patriotic  hope  the  pi-ospective  restoration  of  tho 
heocracy  was  contemplated  after  the  patiera  of  tlie  times  of 
iunael  and  Moses  as  founded  and  carried  on  only  tiiruugh  the 
Qterventioii  of  ordinary  judges,  priests,  and  prophets'.  But 
be  example  of  the  royal  line  of  Judeea,  which  tliough  known  to 
Delude  many  favourers  of  impure  and  idulittroua  woraliip,  was 
Jwnys  in  close  alliance  with  the  temple  hierarchy,  and  was 
^erally  accounted  t«  have  done  "  what  was  right  in  the  sight 
if  the  Lord,"  had  continued  tlie  typical  fiuue  of  David,  and 
onfirmed  tlie  popularity  of  kingly  mediation  as  an  element  of 
tatioDal  prosperity  and  strength.  The  since  unequalled  splen- 
lour  of  the  undissevered  monarchy  eoutd  scarcely  be  restored 
inless  by  a  similarly  gifted  or  still  more  influential  monarch ; 
id  present  misfortunes  arising  from  personal  deticicncies  con- 
|ibuted  to  throw  increased  lustre  round  the  remioiscences  of  the 
a  the  degenerate  days  of  Ahaz,  when  the  Assy- 
IDS  hud  already  swept  away  many  of  tho  Israehtish  people, 
I  the  remainder,  in  confederacy  with  the  Syrians,  menaced 
isalem  for  plunder,  tliat  tho  prophets  Isaiah  and  Micah 
i  first  to  have  looked  to  a  definite  deliverer,  one  who  filling 
ii  consummate  skill  and  success  tlie  executive  offices  of  king, 
;htiDg  the  battles  of  tlie  Lord  and  executing  his  judg- 
ts,  should  inherit  the  successive  promises  made  to  I>avid 
Blijs  family,  and  as  complete  representative  of  the  Lord's 
L  should  "bear  bis  name  to  the  enda  of  tlie  earth."' 

vauld  1<*d  tack  tha  people  to  their  final  eiUbiiihnunil 

d  tbcn  out  af  Egypt      So  Ho*.  liii.  4  ;  Jo«l,  lh«  older  ZccharUli, 

:    Zepbaniiib,  Obadiah,  tbs  iriler  of  purU  of  lu.  liii.   U. 

.1. 1i>i. :  bI»  Hahani  <u)d  HaUkltuk.     Knobel.  Propbeuunui, 

.  vol.  ii.  p.  U3 ;  Mid  lii.  773.     Sltwi»,  QlanlHiulebn,  3,  p.  78, 
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They  imagined  one  in  whom  the  royal  house  would  be  restored 
to  its  ancient  splendour',  and  who  would  terminate  that  division 
of  the  tribes  which  since  the  days  of  Solomon  had  been  the 
source  of  so  much  disgrace,  irreligion,  and  misfortune  \  Micah 
therefore  naturally  surmises  that  the  head  of  this  ''first 
dominion  "'  or  restoration  of  the  united  monarchy,  would  arise 
out  of  Bethlehem-Judah,  or  Bethlehem-Ephratah,  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  Zabulon'.  Bethlehem, 
though  too  small  to  form  a  chiliad  of  the  tribe  of  Judah^  was 
the  well-known  birth-place  of  the  family  who  had  acquired  in 
public  estimation  a  sacred  right  to  perpetual  sovereignty';  and 
since  the  future  ruler  was  to  be  another  David',  or  a  ''  branch 
of  Jesse's  root,"^*  Bethlehem  would  of  course  be  the  place  of 
his  *'  going  forth,"  as  being  the  cradle  of  a  race  which,  though 
not  to  be  called  everlasting  as  our  translation  would  make  it", 
was  at  least  of  very  ancient  date^^  It  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  future  deUverer  would  actually  be  bom  at 
Bethlehem ;  but  only  that  Bethlehem,  already  famous  as  the 
birth-place  or  scene  of  "  the  goings  forth  "  of  David,  would  be 
yet  further  ennobled  in  the  glorious  distinctions  which  awaited 
the  posterity  of  a  family,  whose  origin  might  be  traced  back  not 
only  to  the  patriarch  Judah,  but  even  to  Adam  and  the  Creation". 
The  sufferings  of  the  people**  were  to  endure  **  until  she  that 
travaileth  hath  brought  forth,"  and  no  longer".  These  national 
sufferings  had  already  by  Hosea  been  compared  to  the  pangs  of 
a  woman  in  labour;  and  by  him  it  was  suggested^'  that  the 
sorrows  of  the  old  Ephraim  would  more  quickly  have  brought 
to  light  the  renewed  and  blessed  Ephraim,  but  for  an  unhappy 
delay  of  amendment  and   continuance  in   guilt  which  might 

'  Amos  ix.  11 ;  comp.  Isa.  iii.  6.  *  Hos.  i.  11. 

»  Mic.  iv.  8.  •  JoBh.  xix.  16. 

'  Exod.  xviii.  21.     Numb.  i.  16.    Judg.  li,  15. 

•  2  Sam.  Tu.  16.     Ruth  i.  1 ;  It.  18.  •  Hoi.  iiL  5. 

'•  Isa.  xi.  1.  »»  Mic  ▼.  2. 
'^  Comp.  Isa.  xxiii.  7 ;  xxxvii.  26,  and  Mic.  Tii.  20. 

»'  1  Chron.  i.  2.  "  1  Chron.  iv.  10. 

•*  Mic.  V.  3.  »•  Hos.  xiiL  18. 
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ktively  be  said  to  lengthen  out  and  mischievoualy  prolong 
^jrama  of  child-binli ",  endangering  both  parent  and  off- 
ering. It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  mysterious 
intimation  of  Micah  that  the  period  of  national  delivery,  or 
advent  of  the  Deliverer,  was  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
tiavoiling  of  a  mother,  is  a  mere  continuation  of  the  figure  of 
Hosea,  or  whetlter  it  has  a  more  definite  relation  to  some  actual 
cotemporaneouB  pregnancy,  such  as  that  alluded  to  as  a  pro- 
phetical "sign"  by  Isaiah".  In  the  foregoing  strophes, Micah 
had  applied  the  general  idea  of  child-birth  to  the  suffering 
"  daughter  of  Jerusalem,"  exclaiming,  "  Travail  on  and  labour 
to  bring  forth  !  for  these  woes  are  the  necessary  precursors  of 
thy  redemption  and  delivery." "  Sometliing  more  precise  must 
be  intended  by  the  third  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  which,  if 
imderstoud  merely  in  the  wider  aense,  affirms  only  the  truiam 
that  the  suffering  would  cease  with  the  event  which  was  to  end 
it.  The  prophet  passes  from  immediate  anticipations  of  Tioe, 
oppression,  and  calamity  to  the  remoter  and  better  time  which 
flhoold  be  signalized  by  tlie  birth  of  a  second  David '",  that  ideal 
Buler  whose  attributes  growing  probably  in  clearness  and  ful- 
ness through  a  succession  of  oracles  now  lost",  burst  forth  in 
unexpected  sublimity  in  Isaiah.  Whether  the  birth  of  the  child 
Immanuel  as  connected  with  these  anticipations  is  to  be  Umited 
to  the  immediate  and  special  events  for  which  it  is  adduced  by 
the  prophet",  or,  with  Ewald,  to  be  considered  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  career  of  the  Messiah",  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  at  the  probable  date  of  the  Oth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  son 
of  Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  a  young  prince  who  through  his  whole  life 


dii,  13.     2  Eiuga  i 
-.10. 


•  luuTii.  H;  T 
"  Hofc  Si.  6  i  o 


ii.  3. 


"  Comp.  EwaU,  Prophrtrn,  i.  p,  179. 

■  Bwild  reinarki  thai  I>aiah'»  future  ii  hero  Msmirgly  divided  into  thrw 
tUgci;  Gnt,  dcliTcnnce  fiom  Ibe  incontidenta  stuck  of  the  allied  kingi;  lecDnd, 
•erere  R^riog  under  ui  Auyrian  captiritf  ;  third,  n  rcstorstion  b;  (he  Heuiiib, 
Prapbeten,  i.  215. 

"  II  i>  abvioui  tlut  i(  ihc  pauagr  be  UpMianic,  Ihf  Mcuiah  BJliided  io  muil  he 
BBt  alRkdj  bom  01  iinniedialely  lo  be  «. 
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maintained  an  intimate  and  deferential  connection  with  the 
Ametionaries  of  religion,  was  about  twelve  years  old.  It  is  not 
tlierefore  unlikely  that  the  words 

**  Unto  ni  a  child  ia  born, 
To  us  a  aon  is  given. 
And  the  goyemment  ihall  rest  upon  his  shoulder;" 

or  **  who  will  hereafter  bear  the  burden  of  soyereignty,"  may 
refer  to  the  young  Hezekiah  from  whose  accession  so  much 
might  be  expected.  The  cheering  announcement  is  a  continua* 
tion  of  the  passage  in  which  deliverance  is  promised  even  to  the 
benighted  and  desolated'^  extremities  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel'^. 
*'  Yet  shall  there  not  always  be  darkness/'  says  the  prophet, 
"  where  now  oppression  is ;"  for  to  us,  that  is,  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  is  bom  an  heir'*  to  dominion  under  happier 
auspices ;  his  name  shall  be  called  '^  wonderful,"  i.  e.  an  extra- 
ordinary and  distinguished  personage,  a  title  given  to  on  angel  or 
divine  messenger  in  Judges'^,  but  which  must  not  here  be  sup- 
posed to  intimate  a  supernatural  deliverer,  an  idea  which  arose 
only  at  a  much  later  period.  "Counsellor"  denotes  the 
attribute  of  kingly  wisdom  derived  from  Jehovah  the  source  of 
all  wisdom'*,  and  essential  to  the  exercise  of  deliberative  and 
judicial  functions ;  "  El  Gibor,"  not  the  "  mighty  God,"  though 
such  an  epithet  would  not,  according  to  oriental  usage,  be 
at  all  inapplicable  to  a  royal  personage,  but  "  mighty  hero,"  or 
"  God's  hero,  intimating  the  king's  military  function  of  "  fighting 
the  Lord's  battles,"'"  committed  to  him  as  representing  the 
supreme  hero  Jehovah'®.  The  title,  "Father  of  Eternity,"  or 
"  the  Eternal,"  implies  that  the  hero  is  of  a  very  ancient  house", 

«  2  Kings  XT.  29.  »  Isa.  ix.  2. 

»  A  "light."    2  Chron.  xxi.  7;  comp.  Isa.  ix.  2. 
2'  Judg.  xiii.  18,  19. 

"  Psal.  xvi.  7 ;  xxxii.  8,  a  ^»Xnf§^  «»«;.     The  word  "7^0  implying  thii 
mining. 

**  Psal.  xIt.  8.  5.     Ezek.  xxxii.  21 ;  comp.  xxxi.  11. 
"  Comp.  Isa.  X.  21.     Psal.  xxiv.  8.    Deut.  x.  17. 
^'  Sec  the  parallel  passage,  Mic.  -v.  2. 
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one  wfaicb  it  had  been  predicted  elioiild  endure  for  ever".  He 
wftfl  also  to  be  a  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  or  Man  of  Eeat,"  hke  his 
glorious  predecessor  Solomon",  and  would  establish  an  endless 
empire  of  tranquil  prosperity  and  righteousness.  By  these 
epithets  the  early  prophets  had  uo  intention  of  making  thei 
ideal  king  a  divine  being.  They  might  indeed  compare  liim,  as 
they  did  the  actual  king,  to  God  or  one  of  the  Elohim,  never- 
theless the  former,  like  the  latt«r.  was  the  Lord's  servant,  i.  e. 
his  executive  minister  or  mediator".  Even  the  title  given  him 
by  Jeremiah,  "  Jehovah  our  salvation,""  does  not  affirm  his 
identity  with  Jehovali,  but  only  that  his  presence  will  be  i 
sidered  by  his  people  as  an  earnest  of  God's  blessing",  and  that 
this  idea  will  become  recorded  in  his  name".  Ho  was  to  bo 
not  a  God,  but  Israel's  king  or  riiler"",  a  prince  of  peace  8 
home,  and  a  mighty  warrior  among  his  enemies.  He  was  to  b 
prepared  for  his  office  in  the  same  way  as  priest,  prophet,  or 
king,  by  communication  of  the  divine  spirit";  in  regard  to 
extraction  he  would  be  a  "sprout"  or  briiuuh  from  Jesse's 
'.  inheriting  the  poetical  name  of"  Shepherd  of  Israel,"*' 
5  being  Uneully  descended  from  the  shepherd  David**. 

I  "  2  Sun.  Tii.  16.     Knotwl  rcnden  il,  "  Folh»r  of  the  ipoil."     Commenl.  p.  68. 
^phetiamtu,  i.  p.  33i).     Hiliig.  nd.  I. 

1  Kingi  i>.  24.     I  Chron.  iiii.  9.     Uic.  v.  B.     Zecb.  ix.  10. 
■■  Conip.  Zech.  iii.  B. 

Whence  "Ood'i  ialration"  Iwciiiiw  s  WchniiAl  name  for  Ui< 

Luke  iL  SO;  iii.  6.    Acit  ixiiii.  28.    Ths  nsme  luiah  hu  the  —ma 

kning.     lu.  li 


I  Gen.  X 

iThes 


i.  IS. 


il  »ftrrwBrd»  ginn  lo  the  city  of  Jcnualcai,  cb.  i 


.LS;  xii.  21.     Eiek. 


iv.  24 ;  ucivii.  2S. 
BoKD.  In.  ii.  417,  413. 


:Tii.  7.    Fwl.  IzxriiL  70 ;  lux.  1. 
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§11. 
THEORY   OF   PROBATIONARY   SUFFERING. 

The  Hebrews  had  akeady  undergone  a  captivity  before  their 
establishment  in  Palestine.     The  ideal  future  takes  its  colour 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  past  or  present;  and  although 
Jerusalem  might  to  a  superficial  eye  appear  full  of  silver  and 
gold,  and  all  the  extravagances  of  luxury*,  it  was  evident  to  the 
far  reflecting  prophet  that  its  fall  was  near,  and  that  a  perfect 
theocratic  restoration  must  be  preceded  by  a  period  of  calamity. 
It  thus  became  an  established  theological  dogma  that  certain 
woes,  called  '*  Messiah's  woes,"  were  immediately  to  precede 
the  Messiah's  appearance,  that  the  valley  of  "  affliction  "  would 
be  the  door  of  hope^.     The  object  of  this  suffering  was  to  bring 
men  to  repentance,  to  root  out  obstinate  offenders',  in  shorty  to 
destroy  moral  evil  by  a  course  of  expiation  and  purification 
which  should  make  the  people  fit  for  the  felicity  in  store  for 
them*.     These  pangs,  through  which  the  nation  was  to  arrive 
at  a  new  birth  of  feUcity,  were  naturally  compared  widi  those  of 
a  woman  in  labour ;  and  the  prophet  mournfully  complains  on 
a  particular  occasion  that  the  people's  sufferings  had  as  yet 
been  abortive  or  fruitful,  as  he  quaintly  expresses  it,  "  only  of 
wind;"    "for   the  land,"   he   adds,  "is  not  yet  rescued,  its 
inhabitants  are  still  unregenerated." '    As  the  list  of  anticipated 
blessings  is  a  transcript  or  type  of  the  Levitical  and  patriarchal 
promises,  so  by  reversing  the  picture  are  obtained  the  penal 
visitations  through  which  the  nation  was  to  be  purified  and 
prepared  for  its  restoration.     These  are  but  the  usual  disasters 
incidental  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  the  age  and  country, 
such  as  drought,  pestilence,  famine,  leprosy,  invasions  of  wild 
beasts  or  locusts.     The  swarm  of  locusts  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  prophecy  of  Joel  were  a  divine  visitation  to  be  received 

*  laa.  ii.  7.  *  Hoi.  ii.  15.     Psal.  Ixxziv.  6. 
'  Iia.  i.  25;  iv.  4.     Mic.  vii.  13.  *  Isa.  iv.  4. 

*  Comp.  Isa.  zxri.  17,  18 ;  xxxvii.  3. 
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witi  bamiliation  and  contrition*;  upon  this  condition  the  Lord 
woold  restore  fruitfulness  to  the  Itind',  and  ultimately  realize 
for  his  people  their  ideal  golden  age".  Subjugation  and  cap- 
tJTity  were  obviously  very  possible  contiogenciea".  The  despotio 
monarchs  of  Asia  often  swept  whole  nations  into  captivity  to 
oolonjze  distant  regions,  as  even  now  the  Russian  Emperor 
trans&rs  his  Polish  subjects  to  Siberia'".  From  tlie  time  of 
Solomon"  and  Eehoboam,  tho  kings  of  Egypt  and  Damascus 
had  begun  to  threiilen  tho  Judiean  and  Israelitish  frontiers ; 
Moab  and  Edom  revolted";  the  I'hilisiines  and  Arabians 
pillaged  the  royal  palace  at  Jenisolem ;  the  sources  of  the 
commercial  wealth  of  Solomon  were  cut  off.  Members  even  of 
the  royal  family  were  carried  captive  into  Ethiopia,  and  multi- 
tudes had  already  become  what  Joel  calls  "  a  reproach  among 
the  heathen,"  by  being  sold  into  slavery.  The  Tynans  and 
Sidonians  sold  Hebrew  children  to  Greek  slave  dealers"; 
Amos  imprecates  a  curse  on  this  abominable  traffic'*  in  which 
the  Edomiles  participated ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
Israelites  who  had  voluntarily  settled  in  Edom  while  tributary, 
were  murdered  or  enslaved  upon  its  revolt".  Egypt,  held  in 
abhorrence  by  tlie  ortliodox  Hebrew,  especially  since  the  inva- 
sion of  Shishak,  had  probably  been  a  common  place  of  refuge 
for  persecuted  Israelites'",  as  was  also  Ham ath,  a  border  country 
on  the  northern  frontier.  Thus  it  was  that  the  value  attached 
to  the  promise  of  "dwelling  and  cuntiuuing  in  the  land""  was 

'  Joel  u.  12.  '  Joel  u.  21,  &«.  'JcMliii.  18. 

•  Imt.  ixTi,  33.    Dent,  xxnii.  Si,  and  ixx.  1.     Bide.  n.  23. 
■•  Comp.  WetuL   to  Herod,  iii.  63;  ir.  20*;  vi.  S.  12.  32;  rii.  80.     CleiUD 
Ptnica  B>c.  >.  9.  iO.     Bitter'i  VorhBUs,  pp.  38,  39. 
"  1  Eingi  li,  11.  23. 

"  2  Kiogii.  32;  lii.  IB;  nil.  3.    2  CIiidd.  ui.  10.18;  viii.  20. 
|»  Joel  iii.  6.     Ettk.  sxj'tl  18.  '*  Araoi  i  8.  9. 

■' Joel  iii.  10.    Obodiah,  10.     Amoii.  11. 
■■  Sucli  u  thMe  driim  out  of  EUlh.     2  Eingi  iii.  6  ;  comp.  Jer.  xli.  IT.     Im. 

ri.ll.    lUitii.  13.  

WKf  PmI.  HiYii,  29.  t^ ' _>.AJ^^^fl 
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more  deeply  felt  from  the  well-known  fact  that  great  numbers 
were  in  exile ;  that  the  prediction  of  "  Judah  being  inhabited 
for  ever"  was  the  more  popular  from  the  acknowledged  pre- 
cariousness  of  Judah's  existence  as  an  independent  state ;  and 
that  the  captivity  or  absenteeism  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
nation  constituted  a  pressing  grievance  and  subject  of  public 
reproach",  the  removal  of  which  was  a  necessary  element  of  its 
regeneration. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  JudaBan  king  Uzziah  the   nations 
immediately  bordering  on  Palestine  had  been   its  most  for- 
midable enemies.     Amos  surveys  a  wider  political   horizon; 
the  prospect  of  an  Assyrian  invasion  enables  him  to  denounce 
the  punishments  merited  both  by  Israel  and  its  oppressors,  and 
to  prophesy  that  the  ten  tribes  would  be  scattered  among  "  all 
nations/'  and  carried  away  to  a  country  more  distant  than  even 
its  hitherto  most  formidable  enemy  Damascus**.     What  Amos 
distantly  foresaw  becomes  more  distinctly  prominent  during 
the  long  career  of  the  Israelitish  prophet  Hosea.     The  anarchy 
which  accompanied  the  decline  and  extirpation  of  the  dynasty 
of  Jehu  seemed  about  to  be  succeeded  by  an  sBra  of  better 
promise'®;   but  the  prospect  again  darkens,  the  hope  is  dis- 
appointed.   Civil  war,  robbery,  and  demoralization  convulse  the 
unhappy  country,  obviously  leaving  it  an  easy  prey  for  the 
invader.     Assyria,  witli  its  Melech  Jareeb,  or  "Adversary' 
king,  is  as  dangerous  to  its  feeble  ally  as  to  its  equally  feeble 
enemy'*.     "  Yet  one  short  month,"  says  the  prophet,  *'  and  the 
Assyrian  host,  like  the  Eg}^tian  of  old,  will  become  the  con- 
queror and  oppressor  of  Israel  or  Ephraim."**     **God  once 
loved  Israel  and  called  his  son"  out  of  Egypt.**'*    But  Israel 
forgetful  of  his  only  true  deliverer  flies  like  a  silly  dove  fot 
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help  now  to  Egypt,  now  to  AB8yrift^^  and  tams  to  and  fro,  but 
never  towards  the  Lord".  The  helpless  bird  of  Samaria  will 
inevitably  fall  into  the  net",  and  find  calamity  in  both  the 
qofulerB  from  which  it  sought  assistance"'.  After  much  t«r- 
giversation,  Menahem  appears  to  have  finally  chosen  the 
Assyrian  alliance,  involving  of  course  the  condition  of  tribute"; 
bat  the  treaty  was  unfaithfully  kept'";  his  successor,  Hosea, 
was  detected  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  Samaria  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  SalmanasBar,  its  Inhabitants  removed  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel  finally  destroyed.  The 
elder  Zechoriah's  "  staff  of  grace  "  was  for  ever  broken".  The 
religious  annalist  dwells  at  lengtli  on  the  causes  of  the  calamity, 
amongwhich  desertion  of  Jehovah  might  theocratioally  be  justly 
said  to  be  the  chief,  including  in  itself  the  minor  domestic 
offences  of  corruption,  feuds,  and  violence,  as  well  as  impolitic 
or  anprincipled  alliances". 

ARer  the  fall  of  Samaria,  danger  seemed  to  close  nearer 
round  Jerusalem.  King  Hezekiah,  untaught  by  Israelitisb 
example,  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  Assyrian  tribute",  and 
notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  Isaiah  made  application  to 
Egypt".  But  the  power  of  Assyria  was  on  the  eve  of  dis- 
organization. An  Ethiopian  army  was  reported  to  be  advancing 
against  Sennacherib  from  the  south,  while  the  provinces  of  his 
empire  were  ripe  for  revolt".  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  besieged  city  was  consoled  by  the  beautiful  ode  of 
defiance  addressed  to  the  enemy  before  its  gates,  "  The  virgin 
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the  daughter  of  Zion  hath  deepised  thee  and  laughed  ihea  lo 
acorn,  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  hath  shaken  her  head  at 
thee,"'"  The  prophets  never  lacked  a  topic  of  menace  any 
more  than  of  consolation,  Micah,  living  during  the  Assyriim 
period,  usually  augurs  danger  from  Assyrians;  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  oraolea  as  at  present  arranged,  occurs  a  prediction, 
reniarkable  as  being  the  earliest  of  the  kind,  that  the  Jewa 
would  beoome  captives  and  afterwards  be  redeemed  at  Baby- 
lon", The  prophetical  writings  as  well  aa  tlte  historical  boots 
are  well  understood  to  have  been  compiled  not  as  mere  registers 
of  events  but  as  lessons  of  theocralical  morality"".  The  predic- 
tions in  botli  were  arranged  in  their  present  form  long  after  the 
times  referred  to,  and  fri:im  the  revision,  interpolations,  and 
misplacements,  to  which  they  were  exposed  during  the  process, 
it  must  always  be  open  to  suspicion  how  far  the  original  terms 
of  the  oracle  may  have  been  soppreeeed  oi  altered  for  otheis 
more  distinctly  in  accordance  with  their  fulfilment".  In  the 
present  instance  however  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  fnxA 
or  anachronism.  It  seems  that  the  Assyrian  goyemot  of 
Babylon  had  revolted  dnring  tlie  Egyptian  campugn  of  9n> 
nacherib,  and  usurped  a  sovereignty  which  continued  m 
years'".  Independently,  therefore,  of  the  usage  of  giving  tbe 
regal  title  to  powerful  satraps  or  governors",  tliis  governof 
would  for  the  time  be  strictly  and  properly  a  "king,""iirf 
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fearing  the  TcngeaEce  of  the  Assyrians  his  probable  object 
would  be  to  flatt^  and  propitiate  the  akeady  disaffected  King 
of  Jadah  by  sending  him  a  complimentary  embassy.  Such 
embassies  were  naturally  looked  upon  by  polidciana  with  sus- 
picion". Hezekiah  was  dazzled  and  imposed  on;  but  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Micah  clearly  perceived  the  real  drift,  of 
lie  Babylonish  ruler,  and  foresaw  that  even  were  he  to  succeed 
is  th«  effort  for  independence,  or  even  to  overthrow  the  Assyrian 
empire,  an  event  which  did  not  occur  till  ninety  years  later**, 
the  fate  of  Judaaa  would  in  all  probabihty  be  the  same,  or  bo 
even  more  effectually  sealed  by  the  military  colonists  of 
ChaldtBa  than  by  the  effeminate  Assyrians. 


THE    "bEWNANT      and    THE    "RETURN. 

All  these  sufferings  ihreolened  or  experienced  had  a  definite 
ibeocratic  object.  They  were  destLUed  to  bring  men  to  repent- 
ance, to  prove  tliem,  to  effect  a  separation  between  the  contrite 
and  obdorate.  They  were  the  fire  through  which  the  true  gold 
would  pass  refined  and  purified",  a  trial  of  the  righteous,  like 
tbe  test  they  passed  through  in  the  wilderness'.  The  law  had 
exhibited  the  Deity  as  merciful  yet  severely  just'.  The  offenders 
in  the  wilderness  died  tliere,  and  only  their  posterity  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  "  Lord's  rest."'  All  that  consistently  with 
former  precedent  could  bo  anticipated  was  that  such  pious 
Hebrews  who  should  survive  present  calamities  might  escape 
the  utter  annihilation  impending  over  transgressors'.  The 
deotion  of  tbe  nation  by  Jehovah  was  an  eternal  covenant". 
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Qod  was  oll-pDwerfii]  and  foithfiil  ns  wetl  as  just ;  calamity 
therefore  oould  not  be  perpetual'.  God  would  not  be  for  ever 
angry' ;  the  covenant  had  been  interrupted  by  sin,  but  for  his 
great  name's  sake  iTehovah  would  not  allow  it  to  be  entirely 
broken  off;  for  if  he  should,  other  nations  might  reasonably 
doubt  his  divinity  and  power".  The  moral  end  of  trial  once 
attained,  tlie  people  might  hope  for  greater  proeperity  than  ever. 
Id  other  words,  the  "remnant  of  Israel"  would  return,  would 
agun  enter  the  promised  "  rest"  of  the  Lord,  or  tJie  felicities  of 
die  kingdom  of  Messiah '".  The  establishment  of  this  doctrine 
is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Isaiah,  who  according  to  the  pro- 
phetio  usage  of  showing  forth  coming  events  symbolically  gives 
to  one  of  his  sons  the  name  of  "  Schoar-Jasohuh,"  or  the  "  Bem- 
naut  shall  return.""  It  was  natural  to  compare  the  reduced 
and  afflicted  but  not  uttorly  exterminated  people  to  the  m«n 
root  of  an  oak  or  ilex  which  clings  to  hfe  even  after  the  tr«e 
has  been  out  down".  The  remnant  of  Judah  is  therefore  called 
the  "Lord's  branch,""  or  "  a  branch  of  Jesse's  root,"'*  and  the 
escaped  of  Judah  were  "  to  take  root  downward,  and  bear  froil 
upward,""  These  fortunate  exceptions  were  by  a  metapboi 
borrowed  from  civil  or  military  muster  rolls,  said  to  be  "to- 
scribed  on  the  book  of  tlie  living ;"  "  henceforth  they  were  "n- 
deemed,"  tlieir  sins  "  blotted  out ;" "  all  nations  would  «ll 
their  land  deUghtful,  and  hail  themselves,  according  to  tb 
ancient  oracle,  as 
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A  captivity  beiSg  time  in  theory  necessary  aa  well  as  in  fact 
imminent,  the  eventual  restoration  -woiild  assume  the  form  of  a 
"Return."  And  as  the  Roman  poet  in  describing  the  second 
^Iden  age  makes  the  ship  Argo  again  bear  its  heroes  over  the 
waters,  and  Achilles  repeat  his  battles  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  so 
the  ancient  dehverance  out  of  Egypt  furnished  the  Hebrew 
prophets  with  a  type  of  the  return  from  captivity,  which  was  to 
be  its  esact  repetition"  or  second  accomphshment"'.  The 
Assyrian  would  smite  the  people  "after  the  manner  of 
Egypt,""  the  field  of  Babylon  would  be  a  second  wilderness", 
in  which  the  people  would  be  first  tried  and  punished,  after- 
wards comforted  and  delivered.  "  I  will  bring  you  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  people,"  says  God,  "  and  there  will  I  plead 
witJi  yon  face  to  face;  like  as  I  pleaded  witJi  your  fathers 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  so  will  I  plead  with  you ; 
and  I  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will  bring 
you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant.  And  I  will  purge  out 
from  among  you  the  rebels  and  them  that  transgress  against 
me.""  "Behold  the  days  come,"  says  Jeremiah",  "when  it 
shall  no  more  he  said  the  Lord  liveth  which  brought  up  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Egypt;  hut  the  Lord  liveth  who 
brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  the  north, 
and  from  all  the  lands  whither  he  had  driven  them."  God  was 
reminded  that  as  in  former  days  he  had  dried  up  the  waters  of 
the  sea  and  made  its  depths  a  path  for  the  ransomed  to  pass 
over",  so  tliere  should  he  a  highway  for  the  remnant  of  the 
people  out  of  Assyria,  a  highway  broad  and  easy,  aa  to  tlie 
laroelites  of  old*°.     Nay,  the  precedent  would  be  still  mure 
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liierally  fulfilled ;  again  tho  sea  would  be  divided  or  dried  up" ; 
again  would  appear  (ho  miraculous  oloud  and  beacon  of  fire"; 
again  tlie  miraculous  passage  of  Jordan  would  be  enactMl  on  a 
grander  scale  by  the  division  of  the  Euphrates'",  or  rather  the 
laborious  diversion  of  its  channel,  a  mode  of  passing  with  an 
army  over  a  great  rivet  which  se^ms  to  have  been  common  iu 
the  warfare  of  the  times"".  But  the  captivity  of  the  Jevfs  was 
not  confined  to  Aesyria  or  MeaopotEimia ;  they  had  been  scat- 
tered either  as  slaves  or  colonists  among  all  fi'ODtier  nations  oi 
yet  more  distant  regions.  Isaiah  therefore  describes  the  Mes- 
Eiiamc  return  as  proceeding  from  every  quarter  of  tlie  known 
earth".  Zabulon  and  Nnphtali,  forming  the  northern  frontier, 
had  always  been  particularly  exposed  to  invasion".  Their  in- 
habitants, from  intermixture  with  Gentiles"',  were  dueply  lainled 
with  idolatry,  and  were  cooscquenlly  held  in  abhorrence  among 
tlie  more  striotly  religious  of  tlieir  countrymen.  Very  recently 
the  Assyrian  king  had  invaded  that  region  and  carried  away  iU 
inhabitanta";  thirty  years  earlier  the  north  of  Palestine  bii 
been  devastated  by  his  predecessor  Phul'*.  But  the  prophet 
in  the  exultation  of  holy  hope"  ventures  to  predict  that  lbs 
coming  glories  would  be  shared  even  by  this  afflicted  p<»tioit 
of  the  nation ;  and  he  singles  out  those  who  of  all  others  wen 
most  deeply  sunk  in  misery  in  order  by  a  striking  antitheaifllo 
display  the  completeness  of  the  solvation",  "  Yet  shall  thoB 
not  always  he  dimness,"  hs  exclaims,  "where  now  oppression 
is.  For  as  aforetime  he  (Jehovah)  afflicted  the  land  of  Zabti- 
lon  and  Naphtali,  so  in  the  time  to  come  will  he  honour  the 
land  by  the  sea  beyond  Jordan,  the  '  Galil,'  or  '  circle,'  of  the 
nations.     They  who  walked  in  darkness  behold  a  great  light; 
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tbej  vbo  Bat  in  ibe  land  of  the  sliadow  of  death,  upon  tbom 
ehinee  the  light,  Tboii  (Jehovah)  makest  the  people  many, 
w)d  great  is  their  rejoicing ;  they  rejoice  before  tbee  as  with  the 
joy  of  harvest ;  they  rejoice  while  they  divide  the  spoil.  For  the 
bnrthensome  yoke,  the  lash  of  his  shoulder,  the  rod  of  the 
oppressor,  thou  breakest  us  in  the  day  of  Midian ;  and  the  clat- 
tering buskins  of  the  arming  warrior  iiud  war  cloaks  rolled  in 
blood,  eboU  now  only  bo  for  burning,  and  fuel  lor  the  fire.  "'* 


§  IS. 
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The  public  return  of  the  Lord's  people  under  his  immediate 
direction  would  strike  all  nations  with  astonishment  and  dread '. 
Then  would  be  re-esUibbshed  the  "  first  doroinion,"  the  united 
glorious  empire  of  David  and  Solomon,  The  incurable  "  wound '' 
would  at  length  be  healed;  "Ephraim  would  no  more  envy 
Judab,  Judah  no  longer  vex  Ephraim. " '  They  would  amieubly 
blend  onder  one  God,  enthroned  in  the  estabhshed  seat  of 
Jewish  ortliodoxy,  Jerusalem'.  "For  the  Lord  bad  chosen 
Zion;  be  had  said,  this  is  my  rest  for  ever,  here  will  I  dwell,"* 
This  was  the  "  mount  of  the  sanctuary,"  exalted  above  all  the 
high  places  of  the  earth*,  which  though  not  actually  captured 
till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  he  might  be  said  to  have 
selected  upon  the  first  emancipation  of  his  people  fi:om  Egj'pdan 
bondage,  and  to  have  afterwards  purchased  by  the  deeds  of  his 
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arm'.  The  mysterious  "  g'lory"  fuid  sacred  ark  were  to  rentun 
there  permanently'';  tiie  cloudy  pillar  protecting  not  the  taber- 
nftcle  only  but  all  its  holy  worshippers'.  Zion  would  never  be 
deserted  as  was  Shiloh*;  for  the  Lord  would  cause  the  rod  of 
the  king's  strength  to  extend  itself  from  Zion,  the  seat  of  Iub 
court  and  throne",  oven  into  the  midst  of  his  distant  enemies". 
Israel  would  no  more  be  the  derision  of  its  neighbours,  no 
longer  be  subject  to  invasion",  nor  would  any  weapon  hurt  its 
people".  Nay,  the  Israelites  would  now  take  their  turn  as 
conquerors,  subjugadng  Assyria,  £doin,  Arabia,  and  all  their 
former  persecutors".  They  would  take  them  captives  whose 
captives  ihey  had  been,  and  possess  them  in  tbe  land  of  the 
Lord  for  servants  and  hnndmoids".  Kings  would  lick  ibe 
dust  of  their  feet'"  and  minister  to  them;  the  wealth  of  all 
nations  would  flow  into  their  coflers";  strangers  wo idd  repair 
their  walls ;  and  the  sons  of  tlie  alien  be  their  ploughmen  acd 
vine-dressers",  A  great  day  of  retribution  would  settle  for 
ever  the  long-pending  controversy  between  the  Lord  and  his 
people  on  one  side  and  the  nations  on  the  other".  Daring 
this  scene  of  vengeance  the  sun  and  stars  would  be  darkened, 
and  as  in  the  triumphant  day  of  David'"  heaven  and  euA 
would  shake".  The  residue  of  the  heathen  would  then  be 
converted  and  become  servants  of  JehoVah".  It  had  been 
promised  and  believed  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  sboilM 
"  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies,"  that  David's  throne  Bfaoold 
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be  exalted  above  all  kings  of  tlie  earLh";  and  aaauining  the 
Hebrew  God  to  be  really  creator  and  lord  of  the  whole  earth", 
the  inference,  considering  his  Iujowti  partiality  and  covenanted 
obbgatdons  to  his  people,  waa  not  an  unreasonable  one.  Truth 
iiiast  one  day  prevail,  heathenism  he  abolished,  and  all  nations 
poy  their  vows  to  Jehovah.  "The  Lord  would  then  be  one, 
and  his  name  one."'*  It  would  seem  as  if  the  repulsive  ex- 
clUBJvenesB  of  the  Jews  which  had  been  embittered  by  persecu- 
tion, relented  in  the  prospect  of  prosperity,  and  that  the  standard 
of  the  son  of  Jesse  extending  its  blessings  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  Palestine,  was  now  to  be  a  rallying  point  of  salvation 
even  to  the  Gentiles'".  But  the  prophetical  imagery,  though 
offering  a  convenient  basis  for  the  liberalism  of  St,  Paul,  had 
by  no  means  the  same  meaning.  The  very  inferiority  of  the 
Hebrews  and  their  pohtical  reverses,  led  them  to  behave  that 
their  God,  whose  power  they  oould  not  doubt,  had  purposely 
delivered  them  into  tlie  hands  of  other  nations  to  punish  them, 
and  that  being  Lord  also  of  the  conquering  nations,  he  bad 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  chasCJsement  those  adversaries 
whom  he  would  eventually  disown  and  destroy.  When  the 
Hebrew  God  had  thus  become  not  the  mere  rival  of  other  gods, 
bat  either  their  superior,  as  "  God  of  gods,"  or  sole  God,  it 
followed  that  the  heathen  remnant  who  should  survive  the 
terrible  day  of  retribution  would  become  his  subjects  and 
accessories  of  his  people's  triumph.  In  this  way  and  in  this 
condition  only  were  foreigners  admitted  to  Jewish  privileges". 

■■  PmL  iL  S ;  buii.  S ;  liiiix.  27.     Sen.  xxH.  and  iilr. 

"  PaL  xlrii.  S ;  lii.  13 ;  uTii.  6. 

•*  Z<ch.  ii».  B.     Itt.  lii.  10.  ■•  Sen.  rii.  8,     In.  li.  10. 

"  Thr  Tklinnd.  Ihangh  ailmitling  the  cimvcnion  a(  tbs  heathen,  inlroducea  a 
qmlifiaition  to  the  eSect  that  th«  new  pro»elyt«»  would  sg^n  bll  away  at  the 
braking  onl  of  the  war  of  Qog  and  Magng.  The  oppreitori  of  (he  Iiraelilei  would 
be  cnuhed  lo  powder,  but  eiery  people  that  had  refruoed  from  inialting  them 
would  b«  allowed  to  become  their  vlne-drcoera  and  huabandmen  (G&Srer,  Ucchriit. 
H.  Wl,  aeeording  to  lea.  III.  6,  6).  See  above,  p.  314,  n,  10.  The  general  con- 
•ernon  alluded  to  hj  Tobit  (int.  8)  ii  ipokea  of  b;  Philo  onder  the  nme  imager; 
rmplojad  bj  St.  Paol  la  Rnm.  v.  17. 
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It  was  not  by  any  extonaion  of  liberality  or  coropassioii  for 
them,  bnl  only  to  ioctease  the  glory  and  to  complete  tie 
supremacy  of  the  Jews  and  of  their  God,  The  greater  part  of 
the  heathen  wore  to  be  destroyed  in  the  frigbtiul  slaughter  Jn 
which  retaliation  would  b&  inflicted  for  Hebrew  sufl'ering,  and 
in  whicli  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  be  made  a  great 
hecatomb  of  atonement  for  God's  "sons  and  daughters."" 
After  the  utter  aouiliilation  of  all  nations  who  should  refuse  to 
submit  to  Jewish  autliority",  an  age  of  peace  would  ensue,  in 
which  Jerusalem  would  be  the  motropohs  imd  religious  centre 
of  the  world".  When  the  remnant  of  the  nations  should  have 
thus  become  partly  enalaved  and  partly  tributary,  the  Jews 
would  bo  to  the  world  at  large  what  the  Levites  had  been  W 
their  own  nation,  the  source  of  ordinance  and  law,  an  universid 
officiating  priesthood.  Nation  would  say  ta  nation,  the  inhn- 
bitanta  of  one  city  to  those  of  another,  "  Come,  let  us  go  up  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob; 
he  shall  teach  us  of  his  ways  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths: 
for  the  law  shall  go  forth  out  of  Zion,  and  tlie  word  of  the  Lonl 
from  Jerusalem.""  There  all  people  would  assemble  to  prsy, 
to  keep  tlie  Sabbaths,  to  offer  sacrifices",  and  in  pardculai  U 
keep  the  feast  of  tahemaciles".  All  treasures  would  flow  H 
Jerusalem'";  gold,  silver,  and  costly  apparel  would  there  1» 
amassed '^1  and  as  the  Hite  of  all  nations'"  would  aesembU 
there  ae  worshippers,  alt  of  them  witli  a  present  in  their  hand>'> 

"  Iia.  ixxiT.  fl ;  iffii.  3,  i.     Mic.  v.  IB.  »  luu  U.  12. 

*  Ibl  nv.  7 ;  Ii.  *.  B.     Zwh.  riii.  8. 

"  Mic  ii.  2.     lu.  ii.  3;  11.  S.     Zech.  viii.  21,  22, 

"  Ib.  Ivi.  7,     Zepb.  iii.  9, 10. 

"  Sech.  liv.  IB.  Any  recoiuit  natio 
tlut  eeleitial  bUuing  whicli  aremt  lo 
3  Btm.  i.  21.     1  Eingi  ivil.  1.  11 ;  xcii 

"  i«.  ix.  a,  6. 

"  H^.  ii.  7.     Zeeh.  iiT.  14.     Ps»l.  liriii.  29. 

"  Kol  "ihe  deii«,"  a<  In  our  verdon  of  Hag.  ii.  7.     Coiup.  Utn.  xlii.  10. 
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it  neoeBsarily  followed  that  the  glory  of  "  the  latter,"  or  restored 
house,  would  eclipse  even  Solomon's,  The  covenant,  according 
U>  which  all  Jehovah's  people  were  to  be  called  "  holy "  and 
"  Bons  of  God  and  prophete,""  would  be  litornlly  and  fully 
realized,  insomuch  that  the  bells  of  horses  would  now  bear  the 
ucred  inscription  of  the  liigh  priest's  breastplate"",  "  Holinesa 
to  the  Lord."  Every  pot  in  the  Lord's  house  would  be  as  the 
bowls  before  the  aliar;  nay,  every  pot  throughout  Jerusalem 
and  Judah  would  in  like  mauner  be  "  boliuess"  to  the  Lord'". 
The  medium  through  whioh,  in  Hebrew  phrase,  mental  supe- 
riority was  conferred,  and  ordinary  men  converted  into  priests 
and  prophets,  was  tlie  spirit  *' ;  this,  ciJled  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment "  power  from  on  high,"  would  in  these  latter  days  be 
"  poured  out  abundantly  dd  all  fl-esh,"  or  rather  on  all  of 
Hebrew  descent'";  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Israel,  even 
the  servants  and  handmaids,  would  partake  the  inspiration, 
tlins  becoming  that  "  holy  remnant " "  no  longer  requiring  to 
be  taught  by  prophets,  since  all  would  be  themselves  prophets 
or  immediate  disciples  of  God";  aud  "the  earth  would  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  tlie  sea."*' 
War  would  cease  because  Jewish  prowess  would  no  longer 
have  an  adversary *";  a  reign  of  universal  peace  and  righteous- 
ness would  be  established  because  Jewish  law  and  dominion 
would  be  universal ;  suffering  would  cease  with  siu  and  sin 
with  suffering".  In  the  universal  reign  of  righteouauess  was 
implied  the  triumph  of  tlie  principles  advocated  by  the  prophets, 

"  Biod.  lii.  8.  Im.  W.  3;  U.  21.  Comp.  Ler.  li.  ■13>q.;  xix.  2;  WUd, 
tiL  S7;  "  Keduhim,"  or  ninti.     Job.  ly.  16. 

■  BiwJ.  xifUl  38.  "  Z«h.  liv.  20,  21. 

"  Kuinb,  n.  2G.  29.     1  Sara.  i.  0,  9,  &c.     6«ud.  Isa.  a.  2. 

"  Joel  ii.  28.  lit  uii.  2* ;  xjluL  16.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  Ihu.  becune 
■n  ewentUl  jnut  of  tha  Ucwiuiic  eKpwlution ;  but  Ibt  eipreislon,  "all  fleih,"  WM 
Dot  (DppoKd  tn  nwaii  mDre  tban  "all  liraelilei"  (tee  cb.  iii.  2,3);  hence  (he 
icn  "the  Qvnlilcs  alio"  uemed  Is  hiite  allured  ibe  gift 
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and  it  ie  in  this  seDse  declared  that  the  natioti  would  be  ns  the 
Lord's  bride  newly  betrothed  in  righteousness",  and  nil  its 
populadon  his  sons";  thnt  God  would  solemnly  renew  the 
covenant",  which  would  never  more  be  broken  or  forgfotten"; 
that  Israel  would  be  ashamed  of  its  idolittries  and  earnestly 
repent*';  tlmt  Jehovah  would  take  away  their  heart  of  stone 
and  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh",  inscribing  his  law  in  it".  As 
in  prophetical  denouncements  the  aspect  of  the  moral  world 
was  supposed  to  be  reflected  in  the  physical,  the  Messianic 
expectation  was  filled  np  from  hiytoricaJ  and  poetic  tradition, 
from  the  blessings  of  the  law,  and  the  imagery  of  the  golden 
age,  Palestine  would  be  too  narrow  for  its  people",  and  the 
earth's  plenteousness  would  be  proportioned  to  its  multitudimms 
population.  Want  and  famine  would  be  impossible,  oatde 
would  swarm  upon  the  pastures,  valley  and  hill  flow  wifii 
abundant  water,  the  mountains  l£em  witli  milk  and  wine") 
the  desert  would  gush  with  fountains,  even  as  Eden,  the  g&rdn 
of  the  Lord".  Every  one  would  arrive  at  the  original  longeritf 
abridged  hy  the  primteval  ciirsc",  and  only  partially  enjoyed  by 
succeeding  patriarchs".  Everything  would  he  on  a  grandcS 
scale ;  the  humblest  inhabitant  would  "  be  as  David,  the  hooao 
of  David  as  God,  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  before  them.""  The 
stars  would  shine  brighter  than  before,  the  sun's  light  would  be 
sevenfold,  the  moon's  hght  equal  to  that  of  the  sun".  The 
moral  revolution  would  be  attended  with  a  renovation  of  nature. 
Jehovah  would  make  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth",  and  dis 
office  of  sun  and  moon  would  be  superseded  by  the  everlasting 
light   emanatbg  from   the    presence   of  the   Lord  himself". 
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Again,  as  in  the  olden  time,  the  bensts  of  the  field  would 
become  innoxious",  and  man  would  resume  his  original  Bupe- 
rioiitjr  and  dominioD  as  "lord  of  creation;""  univereid  har- 
mony would  reign  through  nature  ;  the  wolf  would  dwell  with 
Uie  Iamb;  the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid;  lions  and  the 
canuTorouB  tribes  would  again,  as  in  the  golden  age,  eat  grass 
like  oxen,  and  the  serpent  either  lose  his  soicious  qualities,  or 
be  rigorously  restricted  to  his  primitive  meal  of  dust",  And,  as 
in  the  days  of  Solomon,  the  "  pacific,"  or  man  of  rest,  Judali 
and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  fig-tree", 
so  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  "  peace,"  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lord's  rest,  weapons  of  war  would  be  useless,  swords  would 
be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  spears  into  pruning  hooks"; 
horses  and  chariots,  cities  and  walls,  would  be  no  more  wanted "'; 
the  great  king  would  make  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  mounted 
on  the  pacific  oas",  and  weapons  and  war  cloaks  servo  for 
burning^',  so  as  for  a  long  time  to  supersede  all  other  kinds 
of  fiiel. 

Such  in  its  main  features  was  the  Messianic  or  ideal  kingdom 
conceived  by  the  prophets,  and  authoritatively  announced  by 
them  in  the  official  form  of  a  royal  proclamation  from  the 
Supreme  Head  of  tlie  nation,  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it."  It  was  founded  partly  on  special  reminiscences, 
partly  on  the  ideal  of  a  renewal  of  a  social  paradise  or  golden 

"  BMk.  «»iLy.  26.  28.     Hotii.18.    Comp.  Jon»h  iii.  8.    Phoiini  HdsciiL  p.6. 

••  Oen,  j.28.     2  E«d.  vi.  H. 

"  Ben.  iii.  U.  Iw.  xi.  7,  8;  liv.  £6.  Comp.  Thentril.  Id.  2i.  Si.  Virg. 
Edog.  i».  2i.  Hor.  Bpod.  itL  2*.  The  Hebrews  took  rannj  nf  ihejr  notiom  uf 
tfafl  golden  ige  bom  the  reign  of  DaiH,  at  the  Petgmns  adapted  theirs  (rnm  the 
imAginarr  tiinei  of  the  great  Djtmihid,  wht-n  there  wM  Delther  trail  nor  nmoom, 
DB  tynnt  or  beggar,  no  "tearing  tooth,"  on  decay,  no  death.     Qeien.  In.  ii.  iSS. 

"  1  Eingi  IT,  24  ;  t.  4  :  Tiii.  GS.     1  ChroD.  nii.  il, 

•  Ik,  ii.  i.     Mic.  it.  i.     Hos.  ii.  I B. 

-  Hit.  T.  10.     PbI.  iWi.9. 

"  Ztcb.  ii.  lU.  The  hone  wu  a  naililce  udmol,  ••  r,*.i/^,."  Herod,  i.  79. 
Cmnp.  End.  IV.  21.  Job  ixiix.  19.  21.  Hie  t.  10.  lu.  ii.  T  ;  nx.  IS;  xziLl. 
Virg.  Ma.  m.  640. 
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age.  Many  of  the  elements  so  obtained  came  in  time  to  be 
considered  as  tecbnically  essential ;  but  no  absolole  consistency 
can  be  expected  in  visions  proceeding  from  many  different  in- 
dividuala  and  oompoBcd  under  every  variety  of  circumstances". 
Somedmes  all  nations  are  represented  as  subdued  or  exter- 
minated ;  BometimoB  as  partokers  in  llie  blessings  of  conversion 
to  Jehovah;  sometimes  Israel  wa^s  a  desolating  warfare", 
and  again  all  warfaro  is  ended,  the  eword  turned  into  the 
ploughshare,  the  evil  beast  tamed  or  destroyed ;  sometimes  ihe 
change  is  heralded  by  a  personal  Messiah  ;  sometimes  proceeds 
without  any  visible  mediator  immediately  from  the  Lord  him- 
self; or  else  the  prophets  generally,  or  even  Cyras  under  the 
denomination  of  "  Meesiab,"  are  made  the  agenta  of  his  will. 
Many  traits,  which  cventaally  became  dogmas,  arose  out  o( 
peculiarities  of  exaggerated  and  poetical  expression;  for  instance^ 
the  reclainung  of  the  wild  beast,  the  sevenfold  light  of  sun  and 
stars,  end  the  comparison  of  the  great  revolution  to  a  convnl- 
sion  of  nature'*.  These  ideas  were  certainly  poetical,  but  siiioe 
the  details  of  the  future  con  only  be  supplied  by  imagination, 
poetry  was  in  this  ease  the  equivalent  or  standard  of  tnth, 
the  only  truth  which  the  case  admitted  of,  and  which  it  WH 
folly  or  treason  to  disbelieve.  The  advent  of  the  new  theocitey 
was  dated  according  to  circumstances  as  immediately  succeeding 
the  impending  pressure  of  the  day,  whether  it  were  locnstBi 
famine,  invasion,  or  captivity ;  in  all  cases  the  change  was  to 
occur  Boon  ;  and  the  disappointment  of  the  many  faithful  Jews 
who  died  without  seeing  their  hopes  accomphshed  furnished  t 
perplexing  problem  for  after  speculation. 

"  TboH  iiicoti>itteaE<«  of  Ueuianic  cipfctition  uv  uiwd  bj  St.  John  (ch.TiL)U 
expo»  the  btindneia  of  the  Jcwi  in  regard  to  thf  ipirilUBliim  of  the  real  Chriit. 
"  Thui  Jncob  i>  uid  lo  net  n.  n  lion.     Uk.  v.  8.  "  Kiek.  iK  43. 
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HEBREW  THEORY   OF  RETRIBUTION. 

To  explain  the  moral  problem  of  the  Universe,  to  reconcile 
its  mingled  light  and  shade  with  belief  in  a  good  and  omni- 
potent God,  has  always  been  the  most  perplexing  problem  of 
theologians.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  notion  of  evil  is  com- 
plex, being  either  moral  or  physical ;  the  former  meaning  crime 
in  relation  to  man,  sin  in  regard  to  God.  God,  it  was  said,  is 
author  of  the  evil  which  punishes  and  corrects  (the  mala  sup- 
plicii)  but  not  of  moral  evil  (mala  delicti) ;  nevertheless  it  was 
felt  that  by  these  distinctions  the  difficulty  was  not  entirely 
removed,  until  men  perceiving  evil  to  be  often  not  unmixed 
with  good,  came  at  last  to  doubt  or  even  to  deny  the  reality  of 
its  existence'.     A  somewhat  similar  solution,  though  very  dif- 

*  Ariftot  Metaph.  yiiL  9.  8,  Bek.  Comp.  xi.  10.  "  AnX§f  Ut  $¥»  irr«  r§  tuuuf 
9mfm.  T»  w^myftmrm,  »m^  ym^  rif  fv^u  ro  umtur  mt  }v9mfUt*t"  Origeo,  de  Prin- 
dp.  ii.  9.  2,  p.  216,  ed.  Eedepenoing.  "  Certum  est  malum  etse  bono  carere."  Aug. 
de  Cir.  D.  zi.  9.  "  Mali  nulla  natura  egt,  ted  amiMio  boni  mail  nomen  accenit" 
Comp.  c.  Julian,  i  9.  It  may  now  be  conudered  aa  admitted  that  the  constant 
pfetenee  of  what  is  tenned  evil  is  necessary  to  maintain  human  nature  in  healthy 
action.  Evils  (so  called)  are  the  landmarks  and  lighthouses  of  God's  order;  if 
we  break  our  shins  or  wreck  our  veisels  against  them,  it  is  not  his  fiuUt. 
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ferently  expressed,  was  eventually  discovered  by  the  reflecting 
among  the  Hebrews.     But  their  primary  theory  was  the  rode 
and  simple  one   of  the  lex  taUonis,  making  prosperity  and 
adversity  inevitable  results  of  merit  or  demerit.      Believing  the 
general  government  of  the  world  to  be  ordained  with  especial 
regard  to  that  of  their  own  nation^  they  imagined  the  full 
recompense   of   good  or  bad  conduct  to  be   comprehended 
within  those  temporal  or  outward  rewards  and  punishments 
which  alone  were  contemplated  by  the  theocracy*.     This  theory 
is  formally  stated  in  the  Levitical  blessings  and  ouises ;  where 
to  allegiance  are  promised  rewards  of  victory,  peace^  wealth, 
deliverance  from  wild  animals,  length  of  days  and  continued 
enjoyment  of  the  sacred  soil  of  Palestine  and  of  the  presence  of 
its  divine  king ;  while  a  long  Ust  of  disasters,  defeat,  captivity, 
pestilence,  and  even  cannibaUsm  are  denounced  against  the  dis- 
obedient.    The  prophets  adopt  the  same  theory  and  imagery  in 
their  consolations   and  denouncements;   promising   temporal 
blessings  to  the  upright  and  corresponding  cal^opity  to  the 
wicked".     An  attempt  to  illustrate  this  hypothesis  in  the  fom 
of  narrative  forms  the  staple  of  Hebrew  history.      All  the  &cts 
related  are  a  theocratic  lesson.    The  annalist  shows  from  events 
that  prosperity  or  adversity  has  ever  been  in  close  relation  as 
an  effect  of  observance  or  non-observance  of  the  law.     If  a 
calamity  has  occurred  it  is  because  the  IsraeUtes  had  sinned, 
and  been  inattentive  to  the  warnings  of  the  prophets*.    The 
same  retributory  law  supposed  to  control  the  public  weal  is 
exhibited  in  the  poetical  and  gnomic  writings  in  its  application 
to  individuals,  sometimes  in  single  aphorisms,  sometimes  anti- 
thetically.    "  The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous;  but 

'  Hence  it  becomes  possible  to  prove  from  the  Old  Testament  that  natiooid  mSkr- 
ing  is  a  direct  consequence  of  national  sin,  however  preposterous  tkt  aigomeot  whei 
analyzed  and  applied  to  individuals,  and  however  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  tht 
New  Testament.  See  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph's  Sermon  on  the  Irish  potato-&miM 
preached  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

'  Isa.  I  19,  20;  iii.  10,  11.  Jer.  xii.  1;  zviiL  20;  xz.  U.  Knobel's  Fie- 
phetismus,  i.  288.     2  Sam.  zzi.  1. 

*  2  Kings  zvii.  7.  18 ;  and  the  hiatorical  Psalms  IzzviiL  and  cvi 
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the  way  of  the  ungodJy  sliall  perish."'  "  He  that  feareth  the 
Lord  shall  dwell  at  easa,  and  hia  seed,"  it  is  often  added, 
"shall  inherit  the  eartli,"'  a  reward  portioulurly  promised  to 
"  the  meek."'  "  With  long  life  will  I  sutiB^  him,  and  show  him 
nay  Ralvation."'  "  If  a  man  desire  many  days  and  a  prosperous 
life,  lei  him  depart  from  evil  and  do  good,  set  a  watch  upon  hia 
tongue,  seek  peace  and  pursue  it  peraeveringly."'  "  But  the  face 
of  the  Lord  le  against  tliem  that  do  evil  to  cut  off  the  remem- 
bnmue  of  them  from  the  earth."  "  The  Book  of  Proverbs  speaks 
the  same  language,  only  wisdom  is  there  more  prominently  put 
forward  as  synonymous  with  wtue.  Lengtli  of  days,  long 
life,  peace,  riches  and  honour  are  the  gifts  of  wisdom  " ;  on  the 
other  band  the  years  of  the  wicked  will  be  shortened  and  their 
expectation  perish".  As  righteousness  tendetli  to  life,  so  ha 
that  pursnetb  evil  pursueth  it  to  his  own  death". 

Facts,  however,  instantly  discountenance  this  summary  mode 
of  treatiiig  the  mystoriea  of  providential  government.  When 
we  leave  the  vagueness  of  national  aggregates  in  which  some 
imaginary  stumbhng-block  of  offence  may  always  ho  found 
to  account  for  an  impressive  calamity'*,  whether  it  he  secreting 
a  devoted  thing  in  a  tent,  a  murder  long  ago  commiited  ",  the 
endowtnent  of  a  heterodox  college",  or  omission  of  a  letter  on 
a  coin,  it  is  immediately  found  in  indi\-idual  cases  that  the  pre- 
sent suffering  of  the  good  and  undeserved  prosperity  of  the 
wicked  arc  unquestionable  realities  forming  an  ever-recurring 
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subject  of  spectilatioii.  "  Wherefore,"  it  was  asked,  "  do  ihe 
vicked  live,  yea  become  old,  and  mighty  in  power?  Tlieir 
seed  is  established  before  them,  their  offspring  before  their 
eyes.  Their  houses  are  secured  with  peace,  the  rod  of  God 
comes  not  on  them.  Their  bull  geuderetli,  and  faileih  not ;  their 
cow  calveth,  and  casteth  not  her  calf."  "  "  I  was  envious,"  says 
the  Psalmiai,  "  at  the  presumptuous,  when  I  saw  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked.  They  have  no  share  in  the  eufferings  of  other 
men.  Therefore  doth  pride  encompass  their  neck,  and  they 
attire  themselves  with  flerceness  as  with  a  garment.""  Private 
Btill  more  than  pubUo  calamity  seemed  to  defy  inquiry,  and  to 
justify  expostulation  with  Jehovah.  "Thou  that  art  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  wherefore  lookest  thou  upon  them 
that  deal  treacherously,  and  boldest  thy  tongue  when  tbe 
wicked  devoureth  the  righteous?"'"  "Behold,"  says  tbe 
Psalmist '",  "  these  are  the  ungodly  who  prosper  in  the  worid, 
they  increase  in  riches."  From  the  notoriety  and  frequency  of 
the  association  of  prosperity  and  crime  it  even  became  ctu- 
tomary  to  speak  of  the  rich  and  wicked  as  synonymous.  For 
as  in  the  history  of  the  nation",  so  in  individual  caaee  it  often 
happened  that  success  engendered  arrogance,  and  that  ths 
prosperous  were  clearly  undesening  of  their  good  forttme". 
The  original  theory  was  thus  as  it  were  reversed ;  and  from  this 
change  of  idea  arose  the  expressions  "men  of  tbe  world,"  moi 
who  "have  their  portion  in  this  hfe;""  hence  too  the  paralleliBiii 
of  the  "rich"  with  the  "  wicked"  as  correlatives  in  Isaiah", 
and  the  denunciation  of  "  woe  to  llie  rich,"  but  ' 
the  poor,"  in  the  New  Testament. 
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52. 

SCEPTICAL  AND   BATIONAUBTIC   INFBBENCES. 

n  the  difficulty  of  eolving  these  obBcurities  without 
abandoning  inveterate  prejudices  many  were  led  either  into 
deBpOQdency,  or  a  careless  indifference  and  incredulity  in  the 
vigilance,  justice,  and  goodness  of  Providence.  They  said 
either  that  there  "  is  no  God,"  or  that  God  would  not  see  or 
requite  misdoing'.  They  held  the  maxim  of  Sardanapalus ; 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  was  the  favourite 
sectiment  of  these  Sophists',  "  It  is  vain,"  they  said,  "  to 
serve  God,  since  we  see  the  wicked  prosper."'  This  argument, 
which  at  an  earlier  period  would  probahly  have  made  men 
desert  Jehovah  for  another  divine  patron',  in  more  advanced 
times  produced  despondency  or  dissoluteness,  or  else  that 
independence  of  thought  which  learned  to  deal  philoso- 
phically with  things  sacred,  aud  which  in  its  ultimate  de- 
velopment became  Sadduoeeism.  But  the  reflection  awakened 
by  disappointment  did  not  at  first  exliibit  the  precision  and 
distinctness  it  assumed  afterwards.  It  was  ratber  the  point 
of  speculative  divergence  of  the  three  sects,  a  rehgious  ration- 
alism including  much  of  the  earnest  orthodoxy  of  the  PhanBCO 
and  of  the  severity  of  the  Essene  mingled  with  its  own  free- 
dom. It  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the 
Hebrew  Deity  to  conceive  his  government  to  be  a  sort  of 
physical  and  moral  eqoihbrium,  hke  tlie  divine  "  harmony  " 
or  "rhythm  "  of  the  ancient  Greeks'.  Tbis  idea  of  a  divine 
universal  harmony  has  been  already  adverted  to  as  the  basis 
of  the   theology  of  Herodotus,   who   describes  the  supreme 

'  PbJ-i.  13;  ii».  li  Inlii.  S  wl];  xcW.  T-    Comp.  Cif,  N.  D.  iii.  32. 

■  In.  uii.  13.     1  Cnr.  xy.  82.    Slnbo,  liv.  ST2,  (S92,  Tcfa.) 

*  HftLii.  17;  iii.  14.     Zeph.  i.  12.    FuL  liiiii,  13.    B«W  Til.  16. 

iph.  i.  6,  in  Kw«ld.  Proph.  i,  S88. 

iee,    Anhiloslii  FNg.  U,  15,  p.  9S,  Goi-f. 
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control  over  human  affairs  as  sometMng  inimioal.to  excesses 
and  extremes,  striking  the  loftiest  towers  with  lightning',  and 
causing  the  wreck  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  order  to  neutralize 
its  numerical    superiority   over   the   Oreeks^.      ^sop  when 
questioned  what  Jupiter  was  doing  replied,   *'  Humhling  the 
exalted,   and  raising  up   the  lowly/"    The  Hebrews  super- 
added this  sentiment  to  the  theory  of  earthly  recompenses. 
*'  The  Lord  maketh  poor,  and  maketh  rich ;  killeth  and  maketh 
alive ;  he  bringeth  down  to  the  grave  and  bringeth  up  ;"*  "  he 
filleth  the  hungry  with  good  things  and  the  rich  he  sends 
empty  away;  he  hath  put  dovm  the  mighty  from  iheir  seats 
and  exalted  them  of  low  degree."  **    "  He  raiseth  the  poor  out 
of  the  dust  and  lifteth  the  needy  out  of  the  dunghill  ihat  he 
may  set  him  among  princes;    he  maketh  the  barren  woman 
to  keep  house' and  to  be  a  joyful  mother  of  children."  **     The 
rewards  of  virtue   and  penalties  of  crime  were  the  reversal 
or  contrast  of  the  antecedent  condition.     To  the  meek,  fbr 
instance,  were  promised  satisfaction  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
earth  ^';  while  against  the  well  fed  were  denounced  leanness 
and  famine**,  against  the  haughty  humiliation *^  against  the 
delicate  woman  the  horrors  of  disease  and  cannibalism".    In 
this  theory  was  implied  a  consolatory  hope  that  God  would 
take  mercy  on  the  afflicted  and  hear  the  desire  of  the  humble"; 
while  the  rich,  like  Agamemnon  treading  on  sumptuous  em- 
broidery", or  King  Uzziah,  who  when  strong  was  lifted  up 
to  his  destruction  ^^  had  ever  to  fear  some  disastrous  reverse*'. 

•  Herod.  TiL  10.  46 ;  i.  82 ;  iu.  40.  *  Herod,  yiii  13. 

•  Diog.  L.  i.  8.  2.  *  1  Sam.  iL  6-S. 
»«  Luke  i.  62.    Paal.  cxvi.  6 ;  Ixxv.  7 ;  cxviii*  22*    Job  ▼.  11. 

"  Psal.  cxiii.  7.  9. 

"  Psal.  xxil  26 ;  xxxrii.  11 ;  cxlyii.  6. 

»  I»a.v.  18;  r.16.    Luke  L  63. 

'«  Isa.  u.  17.  '•  Deut.  xxTiii.  54.    Isa.  iii.  16. 

>•  Psal.  ix.  18 ;  x.  17.  "  Mnch.  Agam.  897,  Blomf. 

'•  2  Chron.  xxtl  16. 

»•  Prov.  i.  32.     EEck.  xxi.  26.     Isa.  xxyi.  6. 
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Ueoce  parily  wna  inferred  the  difficnlty  wliioh  the  rich  would 
experience  in  gaining  admittsion  to  the  kingdom  of  God"";  and 
hence  too  in  the  contrasted  fortnues  of  Dives  and  Lazonis, 
so  alluMon  is  made  to  merit  or  demerit,  but  the  sentence  of 
Abraham  rests  solely  on  the  necessity  of  compensation,  and 
of  reversing  in  obedience  to  n  paramount  retributory  law 
the  eartlily  extremes  of  opnlence  and  indigence. 

From  the  theory  of  an  infallihlo  tJiongh  mysterious  equipoise 
in  the  government  of  the  world,  the  Hebrews  thus  derived  a 
faith  and  a  ratiouiilietic  philosophy  similar  to  the  golden  rule 
of  moderation  advocated  by  tlio  sages  of  Greece",  Yet  the 
■ante  hypothetical  views  impressed  the  mystical  and  the  worldly 
it)  different  ways :  aud  tlie  behef  which  in  one  produced  an 
ardent  fanaticiftm  became  in  colder  temperaments  the  germ  uf 
S  more  calculating  plan  of  conduct.  It  was  under  the  rule  of 
ifae  later  Persian  satraps,  when  calamity  was  no  longer  alle- 
viated or  forgotten  in  the  enthusiantio  spiritualism  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  wlteo  extravagances  of  conduct,  sanctimoni- 
onaneaa,  turbulence,  or  corruptioa",  answered  to  ns  many 
dirarsities  of  speculative  opinion,  and  when  numerous  writings 
isBtting  from  the  struggle  of  old  doctrines  with  new  had  per- 
plexed rather  than  explained  the  problem,  that  the  author  of 
Eccleaiasles  endeavoured  to  strike  a  balance  among  the  con- 
troTersies  of  his  age,  and  without  compromising  either  reason 
or  religion,  to  obtain  a  sound  practical  principle  for  the 
guidance  of  life.  He  gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
times"  and  of  human  life  In  general";  it  is  a  "  sore  travail," 
a  scene  of  oppression,  iniquity,  and  sorrow,  of  unavailing  toil, 
precarious  hopes,  and  unsatisfying  enjoyments.  The  righteous 
and  the  wicked  fare   alike ;    he  tliat  sncrifieeth  is  as  he  that 

"  HMt.  li..  23. 

"  "  ttofT'  /u^t' "  f*'!  *'"  •'•'""-"  £Bcli<rl.  Eutn.  476,  fioihc.  Flat.  Vit. 
goltm,  85'.    Burip.  FhcEniw.  G46.    Clem.  Alex.  661.  IT.    FlntHcb.  Symp.  ji.  10. 
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saorificeth  not ;  the  rare  is  not  to  the  swiH  nor  the  battle  to 
tho  fitrong ;  all  human  things  aeem  the  sport  of  chance"; 
moreover,  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  deatli  is  invoWod  in 
the  same  or  even  greater  unctn-tointy ;  the  wise  man  dies  as 
veil  as  the  fool ;  all  go  to  one  place,  beyond  which  there  is 
nothing  but  obscurity  and  doubt'',  and  which  is  probably  8 
state  of  mere  forgetfulness  or  unconsciousness".  "For  that 
which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts ;  as  the  one 
dietb,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea  they  have  all  one  breath,  so  that 
a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  {in  this  respect)  above  a  beast."" 
Bat,  granting  all  this,  it  is  at  the  same  time  indisputable  that 
amidst  the  changes  and  chances  of  Ufe  the  mind  is  able  to 
discern  certain  though  partial  indications  of  a  strict  ineritabJe 
neoessity  controling  all  nature,  and  overruling  the  operations 
and  destiny  of  man"*.  Change  the  name  necessity  into  moral 
ProTidence,  to  a  God  inscrutable  and  inflexible  yet  beneficent 
and  just,  who  will  eventually  bring  every  work  to  judgment", 
and  the  result  becomes  the  most  natnral  form  of  the  first 
Hebrew  philosophy.  Wliat  expedient  could  a  writer  with 
these  views  select  as  the  practical  summum  bonum,  the  true 
secret  of  happiness  ?  It  could  not  be  wealth  or  any  of  those 
external  objects  or  pursuits  already  admitted  to  be  unsatisfying, 
to  be  only  "vanity  and  vexation;"  nor  could  it  be  wisdos, 
for  wisdom,  though  in  itself  a  priceless  treasure,  can  never  by 
man  be  purely  or  perfectly  attained ;  man  after  intense  and 
wasting  labour  finds  himself  unable  thoroughly  to  nndenUnd 
the  mysterious  circle  of  events*',  and  his  wisdom,  such  as  it  is, 
is  BO  constantly  thwarted  by  &ailty  and  folly  as  to  beDow 
nearly  useless  to  himself  and  others".  The  resource  recom- 
mended, the  only  seemingly  which  remained  open,  is  thai  of  * 

»  EwlM-ii.  2.  11;  TO.  15.  "  B«1m.  iL16.  16]  iiLW.Sl- 

"  Bcclei.  ii.  10.  I  BnlM.  iii.  19. 

•  £ccleii.2-ll;  iiL14 ;  TiL  18]  ii.  1 ;  xi.  3. 
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cheerful  enjoyment  of  the  hour,  like  the  eiSu/Aux  of  Democritus. 
Enjoyment  is  the  tme  zest  and  realization  of  existence ;  natu- 
rally inseparable  from  it,  it  is  the  gift  of  God  himself",  the 
"  portion  "  allotted  by  him  to  man  '*,  certain  therefore  and 
indostrnctible,  and  containing  in  itself  the  evidence  of  God's 
favour".  This  maxim  might  easily  be  perverted  ;  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  book  is  therefore  devoted  to  guard  against 
misconstruction  by  marking  its  limits  and  conditions.  As  the 
gift  of  God  it  must  of  course  be  something  pure  and  holy  ;  not 
mere  idle  levity,  or  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  the  things  con- 
temptuously termed  vanities,  but  the  happiness  which  results 
from  doing  good",  from  keeping  God's  commands",  from 
general  habits  of  activity  and  discretion  '^.  Its  external  aspect 
will  be  exempt  from  all  that  is  one-sided  and  overstrained,  since 
it  13  gtiided  by  the  sobriety  and  moderation  of  true  wisdom"; 
hence  the  bitter  contempt  which  the  writer  expresses  for  men's 
vain  pursuits,  vain,  because  in  themselves  incapable  of  supply- 
ing happiness,  and  also  apt  to  fall  into  ridiculous  extremes ; 
hence  bis  untiring  keenness  in  dissecting  the  follies  and  eccen- 
trides  of  life.  The  true  felicity  may  be  called  fear  of  God", 
accompanied  with  cheerliilness  and  confidence  ;  it  reposes  on  a 
conviction  of  the  fixity  and  justice  of  the  divine  purposes,  and 
includes  therefore  faith;  a  faith,  which  if  not  to  be  literally 
realized  in  the  mythical  retribution  of  the  grave,  will  neverthe- 
less be  in  some  way  fully  and  speedily  accompbshed*'.  Thia 
holy  and  reverential  joy  is  the  "  peace  of  God ;  "*"  it  is  con- 
formed to  the  right,  the  expedient,  ibe  opportune*';  it  is  often 
more  akin  to  seriousness   and  sorrow  than   to  feasting  and 


*>  B<cl*t.  ii.  24  M  3fl ;  ij 
"  BccleLiii.  22:  t.  18. 

■  BcclH.  iii.  13 ;  il  1. 

■  Bcdci.  U.  10. 
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laughter ;  it  loves  patience  rather  than  pride,  and  views  llie 
end  of  things  as  of  more  impoTtance  than  the  b^noiDg".  At 
an  earlier  and  more  un  sophistic  ate  d  age  this  pure  and  holy  joy 
aeemed  to  dwell  with  man  uaturally  and  iualieQably  ;  it  required 
not  to  be  learned  or  ettidied,  but  made  its  abode  with  the  spirits 
of  the  pious,  and  animated  the  voices  of  psalmist  and  prophet 
It  was  only  when  after  the  golden  age  had  expired,  when  con- 
tinaed  misfortune  had  produced  among  the  Hebrews  that  mental 
depression  which  on  the  grand  scale  of  lioman  nature  fans  been 
called  the  Fall,  tliat  tlieir  religion  seemed  to  wear  a  sombre 
aspect,  and  to  be  in  danger  of  undergoing  disadvaotageoos 
comparison  with  the  superstitions  of  the  heathen.  The  object 
of  Ecclesiaates  seems  to  be  to  vindicate  under  these  disndvan- 
tagoi  tlio  old  roligiun  when  fairly  and  rationally  interpreted  i 
to  discover  amidst  corruption  and  misfortune  an  impregnable 
stronghold  of  holy  yet  cheerftil  confidence  ;  to  make  Ufe  plea- 
sant and  supportable  without  fanaticism  or  vice  ;  and  by  solving 
as  far  as  possible  the  great  moral  problem,  to  reconcile  the 
mind  anew  to  God  and  to  itself.  "And  if,"  Bays  Ewald", 
"  the  attempt  was  less  successfiil  than  the  revolntion  which 
occurred  four  centuries  later,  if  much  is  Inadequately  treated, 
and  much,  as  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  left  unnoticed  anil 
unresolved,  still  the  book  is  an  interesting  and  memorabla 
attempt  to  adapt  antiquated  forms  tu  altered  circumstances, 
which  in  recapitulating  and  rati onali  zing  the  old  religion  ligbts 
on  many  thoughts  whicli  may  be  regarded  as  preparatory  elements 
of  the  doctrine  of  ihe  New  Testament." 
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ia  bith.  Bnt  faith  has  Beveral  aspects ;  that  which  in  the 
worldly  is  philosophic  indifTercnce,  with  Uie  rehgious  be- 
comes an  animalfd  resignatioii,  often  degenerating  through 
enthnsiaBtic  eameatness  into  superstidon.  The  great  boast  of 
oriental  religion  was  faith  in  a  God  confessed  to  be  inscrutable. 
Uncoot promising  faith  iu  God  was  the  palladium  of  the 
Hebrews';  and  while  the  majority  maintained  the  fenrcnt  spirit 
of  their  ancestors,  tlieir  prophets  bitterly  reproved  that  ignoble 
Epicureanism  which  counl^nanced  loose  morals  in  distrust  of 
God's  justice.  They  held  invincible  beUef  in  the  protecting 
care  of  Jebovolt  over  his  people*,  at  least  over  those  among 
ibem  who  might  be  properly  called  his  children',  an  idea  which 
ancient  mythus  bad  beautifully  expressed  by  the  image  of  angeb 
encamping  round  them*,  bearing  them  as  it  were  in  their  hands 
to  prevent  tbcir  stumbling'.  Man  is  nncensingly  watched  by 
God'i  by  him  his  days  are  numbered'  and  his  hmit  fixed. 
God  exercises  special  superintendence  over  the  heart  and  person 
of  every  worthy  IsraeUte',  a  privilege  eventually  extended  to 
the  Christian".  The  mirouulous  was  not  the  exception  but  the 
rule;  he  who  pours  out  seasonable  rain  from  the  bottles  of 
heaven '"  on  his  olioseii  did  but  enlarge  tlie  flow  to  cause  the 
disastrous  deluge ;  the  fires  of  Soclom  were  but  tlie  same 
meteoric  agents  or  "  angels  "  "  who  would  hereafter  wreak  ven- 
geance on  the  enemies  of  the  Hebrews  in  tlie  same  locahly". 
Faith  no  doubt  produced  its  own  verification,  and,  confirmed  by 
long  experience,  became  approved  ah  the  infoUlbte  token  of 

'OeD.xT.l-S.     Comp.  PkI,  Tii.  10  ;    inil  3;  !ii.  »  ;    liji.  3.  6,-  liiiix.  18  ; 
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•  Job  xzzIt.  SL    FmL  xxii.  10 ;  cxxni. 

■  GeiuEiiii.  1.    PhI.  luir.  1.    2  King 

■  P«L  luitii.  17i  xd.  puiim.    FroT.  iii. 

•  Job  Ml.  IB  i  «iiiT.  21,     ProT.  T.  21. 
'JobxiT.  6.    PmLcixxjx.  16. 
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establishment  and  success**,  since  it  engendered  the  fanaticism 
which,  whether  in  IsraeUte,   Islamite,  or  Covenanter,  often 
equalled  wisdom  in  council  and  discipline  in  the  field.    Faith 
was  the  general  feeling  of  which  the  Messianic  theory  was  the 
political  expression.    It  is  this  assurance  of  God's  protection, 
unconquerable  and  inexhaustible  as  its  source,  that  sown  in 
the  people's  hearts  by  the  voices  of  the  prophets  and  fed  with 
the  blood  of  martyrs  *^  has  ever  proved  the  miraculous  talisman 
of  Hebrew  nationality,  responding  to  the  severity  of  pressure 
by  more  eager  and  elastic  expectation.    The  iPharisee  was  tbe 
legitimate  descendant  of  the  ancient  zealot,  of  that  rigorous 
devotion  to  the  law  matured  during  the  exile  among  the  partj 
afterwards  called  Asideans",  who  on  several  occasions  preferred 
certain  death  rather  than  eat  pork  or  violate  the  Sabbath,  and 
whose  energy  mainly  contributed  to  establish  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  the  Asmonean  princes.     Faith  in  Grod  might  be 
manifested  in  various  ways;  for  instance,  in  reliance  on  his 
word  and  promises  conmiunicated  by  his  authorized  interpreters, 
the  prophets;  or  that  sanguine  confidence  in  the  partially  fiayot2^ 
able  dispensations  of  heaven  which  seemed  as  an  immediate 
revelation  to  the  mind  of  every  Jew,  providing  him  with  a  neve^ 
failing  resource  against  dedpair.     As  the  earth  shook  and  the 
waters  of  the  sea  fied   away  of  old  when  God  miraculously 
interposed  in  favour  of  his  people  '*,  so  Habakkuk  anticipates 
the  ultimate  confirmation  of  his  grand  principle  or  prophecy" 
in  a  convulsion  of  nature  accompanying  the  fall  of  the  Chal- 
dffians.      "Though  the  fig-tree  blossoms  not,  and  the  vines 
yield  no  fruit;    though  the  growth  of  the  olive  fail,  and  the 
fields  yield  no  meat;  yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  rejoice  in 
the  God  of  my  salvation ;  Jehovah  the  Lord  is  my  strength^  he 

"  Comp.  Isa.  vii.  9.     2  Chron.  zx.  20.     Hab.  li.  4.     Psal  xxztil  8. 
'*  Comp.  Dao.  zii.  8.     Isa.  liii.  5,  with  Comment.    2  Mac.  vi  and  vii. 
*•  ''  Hasidim."    1  Mac.  ii.  42. 

••  Psal.  xviu.  6 ;  Ixyiii.  7  ;  Ixxiv.  12 ;  Ixxvi. ;  Ixxvii. ;  cti.  7 ;  cxxxyi.  18.   "The 
meek/'  t.  e.,  the  Jews.     Psal.  Ixxyi.  9 ;  cxlvii.  6  ;  cxlix.  4  ;  xxxvii.  11. 
^  Hab.  il  4. 
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akea  my  feet  lite  those  of  the  hind,  and  cauaea  me  to  walk 
1  my  high  places."" 

The  Ijric  effosion  eoiioluding  the  announcement  of  Hahak- 
ak  may  exemplify  how  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet  became 
>pularized  and  re-echoed  from  a  thousand  hearts  through  the 
Ltervenlion  of  the  poet,  extending  ilself  from  a  mere  occa- 
onal  feeling  into  an  axiom  or  principle  embracing  all  the 
iDtingencies  of  life.  In  his  more  diBCuraive  efforts  the  poet 
Ren  entered  argumentatively  into  a  defence  of  the  great  theme 
templified  by  Hebrew  history  in  general  as  well  as  by  the 
rlncipol  characters  who  figure  in  it ;  and  hence  arose  the 
toical  renunciation  of  appearance,  tlie  seeming  reversal  already 
Unded  to  of  the  sensuous  Levitical  retribution  theory.  The 
7th  Psalm  is  the  exhortation  of  an  experienced  sage  to  his 
isciples  not  to  he  puzzled  or  discoaraged  by  the  momentary 
rosperity  of  the  wicked,  but  in  confidence  and  quiet  to  await 
ho  deliverance  or  "  salvation  "  of  Jehovah.  The  ungodly,  he 
leclares,  will  assuredly  be  cut  down  and  wither  as  the  grass ; 
rbereae  the  righteous  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance, 
ud  "  dwell  in  the  land  for  ever."  "  I  have  been  young  and 
low  am  old,"  says  the  poet, "  yet  never  have  I  seen  the  righteous 
orsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  their  bread.  I  have  indeed  seen 
ha  wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading  himself  like  a  green 
lay  txee;  yet  he  passed  away,  and,  lo  !  he  was  not;  I  sought 
lim,  but  he  could  not  be  found."  "  I  have,  indeed,  occasion- 
lUy  been  staggered  by  the  unaccountable  impunity  of  guilt, 
ind  my  confidence  has  given  way  to  temporary  misgiving ;  I 
lad  nearly  wronged  the  piety  of  God's  children  by  a  rash 
jpinion";  but  a  reference  to  the  oracles  of  divine  illumination 
tt  last  removed  this  painful  feeling,  when  I  learned  to  look  to 
he  oltimate  result  of  the  two  contrasted  lines  of  conduct  instead 
3f  specious  appearances.  I  then  found  my  fears  to  have  origi- 
QAted  in  sheer  ignorance,  and  I  became  for  ever  confirmed  in 
^th  in  on  invisible  Protector  who  will  guide  me  with  his 
cooDsels  and  eventually  lead  me  to  honour.""  "I  am  no 
*  E>b.  iii.  17-19.  "  Pwl.  Iwiii.  17.  "  PmI.  \ixm.  21. 
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longer  afraid  because  one  is  made  rich,  or  the  glory  of  liia 
house  is  incroased;  for  when  he  dies  he  shall  carry  notbii^ 
away,  his  glory  siiall  not  follow  him  ;  he  goes  aa  a  sheep  » the 
shambles ;  deatti  shall  feed  on  him  ;  God  nloce,  not  riches  or 
high  station,  can  ransom  my  soul  from  imtiinely  death""  when 
it  threatens  to  lay  hold  of  me. 

The  solution  of  Uie  mystery  here,  as  in  the  celebrated  maxim 
Qf  Solon,  consists  in  fiuth  in  final  compensation",  all  dis- 
couraging appearances  notwithstanding.  The  moral  like  the 
physical  world  must  be  governed  by  certain  laws",  it  being 
impossible  to  suppose  the  ways  of  God  to  be  without  tfau 
definite  aim  guiding  the  prudential  action  of  men".  The 
mysterious  course  of  Providence  is  directed  by  a  plan  of  which 
mortals  and  their  deeds  are  ttio  heedless  inatnunenls",  and  in 
whiob  retribution,  though  postponed  for  a  time",  is  in  the  long 
ran  inevitable.  The  sentiment  of  hope  which  many  ancicnl 
writers  thought  of  questionable  advantage",  sometimes  regard- 
ing it  as  the  main  solace  of  lite",  someiimos  as  a  treacherous 
delusion  or  wakiug  dream",  was  open  to  no  exception  in  refer- 
ence to  a  partial  Deity,  and  in  a  religious  point  of  view  was  by 
the  oriental  sage  esteemed  both  wisdom  and  virtue.  '*  He  who 
hatb  faith,"  says  the  Hindoo  poet'",  "findeth  wisdom,  whilst 
the  ignorant,  tlie  man  without  faith,  is  lost.  Neither  this  world, 
nor  that  wliich  is  above,  nor  happiness,  can  be  enjoyed  by  the 
man  of  doubting  mind."     The  Hebrew  Psalmist  spooks  the 

"  Pi»l.  ilii.  15,  IB ;  It.  23.     Lengerke, 

"  Ariiiot.  Eih.  Nio.  i.  8  or  10.    Herod,  i. 
Kud  Dnyi,  217.     Wiad.  lii.  IS,  13. 

"  Ths  •' u/tmt^in"  ol  tin:  Fbaiiieci.    Joi.  Wir,  iL  8.  14.     Aot.  xriiL  1.  3. 

•*  Qeien.  to  lu.  iniii.  23-29. 

"  1«^  V.  12.     Mie.iT.  12. 

»  In.  T.  IS ;  viii.  16,  IT.    Hub.  ii.  3.     Hetiod,  WoriEi  and  Daji,  218.  3ST. 

"  8opb.  Antig.  ate.     ^ichyl.  From.  258. 

"  Bia»  in  Ding.  L.  L  6.  6.  [BT.)      Theogni*,  t.  1131. 

»  Diog.  L,  T.  1.  11.  <I8.)  Slmonid.  Frag.  100.  5;  231.  fl.  Thocjd.  ii,  tt 
Qotlling'i  Heliod,  p.  171'. 

■■  Bagnvad-Oceia,  Lecl.  iT.  30.      Comp.  tfae  LXX  Ter»an  of  In.  til.  B.    "Afp 
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same  len^ioge.  Faith  in  the  eventaal  juBtice  of  the  divine 
decrees  is  wisdom";  scepticism,  or  the  superficiality  which 
looks  only  to  appearances,  both  vice  and  folly".  "Though 
ho  slay  me,"  exclaims  the  sage,  "  yet  will  I  trust  in  him ;  I 
will  hope  Gontiimally,  and  praise  him  more  and  more.""  To 
uphold  this  hope,  to  maintain  its  reason ablen ess  by  an  appeal 
to  experience  was  the  great  aim  of  psalmist  and  annalist ;  while 
the  prophet  exneted  unhesitating  belief  as  the  eondiUon  of 
realizing  his  consolatory  predictions'*.  Eastern  genius  every- 
where delighted  to  illustrate  this  transcendental  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  life  by  striking  narratives,  snch  as  the  exal- 
tation of  Joseph,  tlie  downfall  of  Uaman,  the  death  of  Goliatl] 
by  a  Bttipling,  the  moral  lessons  of  Herodotus  ending  with  tbo 
great  cotemporary  catastrophe  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
bo8t«  by  a  handful  of  Greeks ;  and  the  suhhme  odes  of  Greek 
tragedy  re-echoed  the  religious  sentiment  awakened  by  this 
latter  event  in  language  worthy  to  supply  a  parallel  with  Hebrew 
inspiration.  "  May  propitious  fate,"  sings  the  chorus",  "  help 
toe  to  maintain  a  guarded  piety  in  every  word  and  action ;  for 
all  are  anhject  to  those  supernal  laws  of  wliich  Heaven  alone  is 
parent,  and  in  which  God's  mighty  ajm  works  with  undccaying 
vigour.  The  favourites  of  fortune  unnaturally  surfeited  with 
good  are  led  hy  presumptuous  insolence  to  the  brink  of  an 
abyss,  and  are  suddenly  hurled  headlong  into  the  depths  of 
irretrievable  despair.  May  God  prosper  the  holy  cause  of  my 
country  !  Never  will  I  cease  to  make  God  my  strength  and  my 
defence.  As  for  him  who  walks  irrsspective  of  divine  justice, 
may  evil  fate  o'ertake  liim  for  his  pride ;  bow  can  he  who  acta 
unjustly  escape  the  reproach  of  conscienoo  ?  and  if  deeds  like 
these  are  rewarded,  why  do  I  lead  the  chorus,  or  repair  to  the 
sacred  shrines  of  Delphi,  Abes,  or   Olympia  ?     O  sovereign 

•■  FaL  xlii.  3.  13.    Job  iiviii.  2S, 

»  Job  iL  10  ;  Hi.  27.   G™.  it.  6.   P«I.  Iiii.  8  ;  Iriv,  10;  mil.  7.    Iw.  ii>i.  3. 
"  Jobxiii.  IS.     Pul.  Ini,  14. 
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Zeus^  amversal  king^  let  Dot  these  things  be  hid  firom  thee  or 
elude  thy  eternal  sway."  Again,  in  the  Agamemnon'*,  the 
choros  sings,  "  He  missed  not  the  season  of  his  vengeance, 
nor  aimed  the  shaft  in  vai^.  They  are  fifJlen,  they  feel  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty;  this  is  a  sure  saying,  it  is  indelibly 
graven  in  events  for  ever.  God  willed,  and  it  was  done ;  his 
hand  wrought  what  his  purpose  had  decreed.  They  said  in  their 
hearts,  God  knoweth  it  not ;  the  despisers  of  what  is  holy  have 
said,  he  stoops  not  to  regard  the  concerns  of  men.  Lo !  the 
sword  has  awakened  among  their  posterity ;  in  the  madness  of 
their  pride  and  the  multitude  of  their  riches  has  the  judgment 
burst  upon  them.  Far  from  me  be  the  sumptuous  extravagance 
of  the  proud ;  may  wisdom  teach  me  to  cling  to  humble  fortune 
and  to  be  content'^.  For  wealth  is  no  security  against  death **; 
he  who  in  wanton  pride  has  spumed  the  altar  of  justice  shall 
surely  perish.  The  fatal  flattery  of  destruction  sweeps  him 
onwards ;  all  remedy  is  then  too  late." 


§4. 

SPECULATIVE    GROUNDS   OF   FAITH. 

To  support  their  faith  the  Hebrews  employed  all  the  re- 
sources of  speculative  wisdom,  anticipating  much  of  the  argu- 
ment employed  by  Plutarch  in  his  book  "  De  Sera  Vindicti." 
In  order  to  reconcile  the  lex  talionis,  as  applied  to  the  divine 
government,  with  the  suffering  of  good  men,  it  might  be 
assimied  first,  that  as  no  one,  even  the  most  seeming  virtuous, 
is  altogether  faultless  before  God,  so  no  one  can  impugn  Gk)d  s 
justice  as  if  suffering  were  unmerited' ;  and  secondly,  that  suf- 
fering may  in  reality  be  wholesome  chastisement  inflicted  for 

"  Agam.  V.  855.  "  Comp.  PaaL  xxxviL  16. 

»  Psal.  xlix.  7. 
»  Matt  ix,  2.    Job.  iy.  17. 19 ;  xxt.  4.  6.     Comp.  i.  5. 
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benefleift]  ends  of  moral  improvemeut' ;  as  a  father  chastens 
the  son  whom  he  loves,  and  as  the  husbandman  in  the  parable 
breaks  tlie  clods  and  thresJies  out  tlie  grain  for  the  harvest*. 
But  these  attempts  at  explanation  ndopted  in  the  arguments  of 
some  of  Job's  friends,  and  implying  of  course,  according  to  the 
vnlgar  notiou,  an  imputation  of  guilt,  are  pronounced  by  the 
definitive  sentence  of  Eloiih  to  he  rash  and  inconclusive.  The 
lost  and  only  solution  of  the  mystery  is  faitlt ;  faith  absolute 
ftod  unquestioning ;  explanations  are  often  impossible,  and  it  is 
better  to  refer  the  problem  at  once  to  the  imsearchahle  decrees 
of  God,  submitting  with  resignation  to  what  wo  cannot  avoid  or 
underHtond. 

Mystery  is  the  principal  characteristic  of  the  early  God.  His 
moral  aspect  is  a  perpetual  self-contradiction'.  He  causes  both 
darkness  and  light,  evil  and  good'.  There  are  many  cases  of 
nndeeerved  individual  hardship  which  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain satisfactorily  either  on  the  ground  of  trial  or  that  of  chas- 
tisement ;  these  difficult  cases,  if  not  to  be  reconciled  with  God's 
meroy  by  implicit  unqiiestioning  faitli ',  could  be  effectually  met 
only  by  assumptions  adequate  to  comprehend  them,  viz.,  an  in- 
visible or  transcendental  cause  of  evil  (Satan),  and  a  transcen- 
dental or  posthumous  retribution. 

The  severity  of  Eastern  despotism  in  punishing  not  only  the 
delinquent  himself,  but  his  children  and  kindred,  had  been 
adopted  by  Hebrew  law  and  practice',  and  was  naturally  trans- 
ferred from  human  usages  to  the  divine  government".  Thence 
arose  the  proverb,  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 


zj.  10. 

>  Im.  uriii.  S4.  29. 

'  In.  xl*.  T.  16.    Lament,  iii.  i 

•  CotDp.  2  Use.  Tiii.  18.     Wild. 
'  Kiod.  n.  G ;  DriT.  r.     2  Sam. 

10.17;  Hi.  28. 

•  PnL  cii.  10.    Jer.  ivi.  4 ;  j 
VOL.  II. 
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the  ohildren's  te«tb  are  set  on  edge."*  This  doutxiue,  tliougli  an 
plainly  at  variance  with  joslioe  as  with  the  fundameutal  prin- 
ciple of  the  tlieooraoy,  was  often  appealed  to  either  prospectively 
or  retrospeotively  to  account  tor  the  anomalies  of  the  present". 
The  BuS'ering  good  might  he  desoeaded  from  bad  ancestors,  or 
rooover  their  immediate  Idbs  in  the  fortunes  of  their  posteritj ; 
the  prosperous  wicked  might  die  cliUdlesa  or  unhappy  in  their 
ohildron,  or  might  owe  their  success  u>  the  merit  of  tbeii 
fiithers.  The  later  prophets  who  already  fell  many  of  tiie  im- 
perfeolioas  of  the  old  covenant,  and  were  desirous  of  super- 
seding it  by  a  new  one,  protest  against  so  unfair  a  doctrine": 
hut  though  it  was  afterwards  admitted  that  a  merciful  God 
would  not  allow  the  execution  of  so  harsh  a  law  unless  the  wm 
imitated  their  fathers'  crimes",  the  substitutive  idea  seems  to 
have  been  too  strong  lo  yield  to  a  sense  of  abstract  right,  and 
the  Hebrews,  naturally  detdrous  to  accuse  any  one  but  tJiem- 
selves,  continued  to  charge  dioir  sufferings  to  the  aecoimt  of 
their  fathers'  iniquity  ",  nod  were  often  less  scrupulous  in  their 
own  Qonduct  through  the  idea  that  tlioir  sins  would  be  visits 
not  on  tbemsolTCB  but  ou  their  cliihlren". 

The  notion  of  substitution  was  not  confined  to  lineal  inheri- 
tance. The  rude  sentiment  of  justice  expressed  in  the  maxim, 
"An  eye  for  on  eye"  was  still  more  widely  deserted  by  the 
sacrificial  theory.  One  mode  of  explaining  the  suffering  of 
the  good  waa  discovered  in  the  device  of  vicarious  expiaiioii- 
So  firmly  rooted  was  this  idea  that  even  the  prophets  in  ■ 
degree  coimtenanoe  it,  and  in  Alexandria  we  find  a  Jew  po- 
nounoing  the  suffering  of  the  just  to  be  an  "  acceptable  oBei- 
ing"  to  the  Almighty''.     The  sacrificial  theorist  is  necea 


I 


■  Conip.  Horace,  Od.  iii.  8.  1. 

'•  Job  iii.  19.  21 ;  lirii.  IS.  IS.    Oomp.  Oen.  ii.  25. 

"  J«.  xxii.  2Bh-     Ertk.  iviiL     Deul.  xiir.  Ifi.     Oonip.Biod.nci 

U.U. 

"  Lam.  V.  7.     Simch  ilLv.  12,      John  ii.  2. 

"  Juch.  to  Jer.  nxj.  20.     lu.  xxxix.  8.     2  Singi  xi.  19. 

"  Wild.  iii.  e. 
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aD  asce^c.  Privation  portends  indemiiification.  Faith  re- 
verses praodoe  as  well  as  tlieory.  Penance  is  meritorious ; 
calamity  desirable  and  consolatory  as  a  divinely -inflicted 
penance".  Mankind  have  never  yet  escaped  this  very  super- 
ficial and  monstrous  fiction.  The  New  Testament  doctrine, 
"Blessed  are  the  poor  and  the  afflicted."  is  hut  a  continuation 
of  the  old  idea  in  wliiuh  nil  mi&fortuao  was  counted  as  debit  to 
be  charged  on  heaven ;  either  as  expiating  former  ofienoe,  or 
eaniing  future  mercies  by  plagues".  "  Rejoice,"  says  the  text, 
"  when  you  are  persecuted,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven ;" 
and  the  old  Hebrew  dogma  of  the  sure  "rewards"  of  the  law" 
suggesting  the  strict  retaliation  of  the  last  judgment"  is  re- 
flected in  St.  Peter's  appeal,  "  Lo  I  we  have  forsaken  all  to 
follow  lliee ;  what  shall  we  have  then  ? " '°  Any  system  of  inter- 
pretation by  mere  guess-work  was  pltiinly  better  suited  to  con- 
found than  to  elucidate  the  nice  arrangements  which  really 
exist  in  Providential  retribution. 

But  the  chief  ground  of  "faith"  was  the  religious  sentiment 
itself  co-operating  with  national  pride.  The  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  Levitioal  covenant,  according  to  wliich,  as  the 
promise  was  conditional,  so  the  curse  was  not  to  be  irreversible, 
but  in  case  of  repentance  to  he  withdrawn  by  God's  clemency". 
Thus  the  old  theory  would  after  all  turn  out  to  be  the  strictly 
correct  one.  The  sufferings  of  the  good  would  be  transitory ; 
heaviness  may  endure  for  the  night,  hut  joy  would  return  in 
the  morning",  A  happy  requital  would  follow  the  interval 
of  woe*',  the  captive  be  indemnified  with  redoubled  prosperity 
after  hia  return'*.     The  prose  account  of  Job  is  wound  up  in 


"  "  Hen  tboiild  trjoice  mora  oTer  (fflictiona  tlun  blsHtngB,  I 
fDigiiFiuu  of  dni,"  Bk.  JUcchilta  in  Gfiarer,  ii.  ITl.  "  The 
ticm  it  Ukf  that  of  ucritice,  cr  eicD  ilill  man  tCfictcieai,  ai  al 
while  tb«  litter  toucliei  ddI;  the  pouMtian."     lb.  1T2. 


ir  afflictiana  impl; 
ilDnemHtitafafflii:- 
Hting  the  perMQ, 


'  Fnl.  I 


.  15. 


"  OoDip.  Qfriter,  Crchriit.  ii. 
■*  Lnka  xriil  30.  Halt  lii. 
■■  PMd.ixx.Ei  xniv.  IB;  U 
■  2  Bun.  iri  2. 


285,  2 


•  In.  i1.  1 ;  liv.  7.     Z«ch.  i 
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thiB  spirit ;  the  bero  is  more  than  iodeiniiified  for  all  his  losses. 
And  as  to  an  afflicted  people  the  prospect  of  change  was  com- 
fort", the  same  prospective  theory  was  employed  as  a  warning 
to  the  fortunate,  and  as  an  assurance  of  eventual  vengeance  on 
the  heathen  foes  of  Israel,  who  abusing  the  power  of  chastise- 
ment permitted  to  tliera  by  Qod,  made  the  Bufferings  of  his 
people  wantonly  and  needlesely  severe".  Spiritually  constnied 
the  same  axioms  sufficed  to  reach  those  high  religious  consola- 
tions whioh  wt!re  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  The  author 
of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  though  condescending  to  some  of  the 
ruder  explanations,  as  that  of  the  child  suffering  for  the 
parent",  combats  the  old  sensuous  view  of  temporal  reward 
on  the  high  moral  ground  that  the  only  thing  really  valuable 
and  immortal  is  virtue :  "  Blessed,"  he  says,  "  is  the  sterility 
of  the  righteous";  wisdom  alone  is  grey  hair  to  men,  and  an 
unspotted  hfe  is  old  i^e;"  the  righteous  Enoch  was  speedily 
"  taken  away"  from  the  world,  for  in  the  myBterious  couaaelflirf 
God'°  even  death  may  bo  felicity". 
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^^^H  aneieiil  u; 

^^L  B«>Id  (Fi 


Hebrew  tradition  was  rich  in  names  and  stories  illustrative  of 
itsfavourite  theory,  resembling  those  pleasant  adventures  in  which 
a  fly  executes  Allah's  judgment  against  the  wicked  enchanter, 
or  where  a  noisome  cavern,  makes  the  pathway  of  ascent  to  the 
talisman  of  bliss.  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  were  celebrated  for 
their  misfortunes  as  for  their  virtues ' ;   tliey  were  bright  ex- 

"  Its.  iL 

"  l»o.  ilviL  8.    Joel  iii.  2.     Amoi  i.     Zsch.  i,  16. 

n  Wild.  iii.  11, 13.  IB;  ir.  8.  6.  ="  Wi«i.  iii.  13,  li. 

»  VM.  ii.  22.  "  Wiul.  i».  10-18. 

Euk.  xiT.  li.  20.  Daniel  ia  alluded  to  by  Bukiel  aa  a  well-knoini  pUWn  d 
ancitnt  uprighlneH.  Camp.  Lengtrke'a  DBnicI,  Fref.  p.  iciii.  "  It  u  cImt,'  ^ 
Bwald  (Fnphclcn,  il.  p.  560),  "  that  Baeluel  ireati  Daniel  hi  b  lung  lioce  depadal 
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amples  of  the  sTeDtual  triumph  of  the  upright  displayed  for 
the  improYement  and  consolalion  of  poaterity.  The  romanUc 
history  of  Joseph  was  appropriated  to  Bimilar  ends  of  moral 
illuatration.  He'  to  whom  the  moim  and  stars  bowed  down,  to 
whom  the  eleven  sheaves  made  oheisance,  was  cast  by  his 
envious  hrethren  into  a  pit  at  Dothan^.  His  many- coloured 
coat  was  dipped  in  goat's  blood,  and  he  was  lamented  as  dead. 
Meantime,  like  the  famous  Arabian  bird  which  periodically 
buried  its  parent  upon  a  funeral  pyre  of  spices  at  Hehopolis*, 
tie  persecuted  youth  was  carried  away  among  boles  of  mjTrh  to 
Egypt',  where  he  again  lost  his  garment,  again  was  thrown  into 
n  dungeon,  but  eventually  through  God's  favour  and  the  mi- 
raculous power  he  possessed  of  foreseeing"  the  physical  changes 
of  the  elements,  married  the  daughter  of  the  high-priest  of  On', 

bcre  of  sD^nit;  like  Koah  tnd  Job.  Job,  the  'peraeculed'  or  'bated  of  God' 
(comp.  HiUig  t  Job,  p.  8,  nolei  Hmn.  Hiid,  vi.  200)  liTing  to  ui  incredible  age 
kfWr  hi*  sdvpDture  witb  hii  tbree  friend),  whoM  nsniei  and  description  indials 
abicuritj  and  dnth.  wa>  pronounced  b]i  the  lews  ibetngelvea  to  be  an  allegorical 
ptnonagc,"     Bnlia  Batbia,  ch.  i.  fob  15  *. 

*  Hi*  name  probably  meani  •' Incroaae,"  alluded  lo  Qen.  »lii.  22.  DeuL  XixilL 
13,  li.  Ee  it  ton  at  the  Sun,  sccocding  to  J[u:ob''a  own  conitraclion  of  the  dma. 
Gen.  xxxriii.  10.  Tbe  word  Seph  baa  however  been  laid  to  be  an  Bgyptian  attri- 
bflle  of  ifae  Deilj  in  the  kdu  of  "  Qenenitor,"  ai  Har-Seph  ("  Aranphes,"  Plul. 
I«a  and  Onrii,  cb.  lUTii.).  interpreted,  Deui  "  ra&nifeilua"  "Qenentoij"  comp. 
"Felewph,"  Joteph.  Apion.  i.  32. 

*  The  "two  tiinki."  Comp.  Thenini  to  3  King>  ti.  13;  ibe  "ark"  of  Hoka 
(Baod.  ii.  3),  and  "trough"  of  Eomului  (Plnturch,  Vit.  E.).  Jacob'a  removal  to 
Balbel  or  Kiijath-Arba  (Hebron),  while  hit  lona  were  atitl  feeding  tbi^  Hucki  at 
Bhecbem  (Gen.  uiiii.  18 ;  uii.  I.  IB ;  iKXvii.  2.  12),  may  bare  been  contrived 
to  cnpport  fail  characler  aa  general  patriaicb  of  the  country, 

'  Berod.  ii.  t3.  In  other  accounta,  be  connimed  hii  own  bodj,  but  roao  again 
OQl  of  it!  aibeh  It  would  be  curioua  if  ibe  aon  at  JoKpti,  Bphniim,  ihould  be 
t>UDataitiQm"muiofasbea,''froin  '^|i;4. 

'  Geo.  KXXTii.  26.  Bwald  giiea  an  hiitniic  meaning  to  tbe  itorj,  ta  intimaling 
u  earlier  Hebrew  migration  to  Eg;pt  CDtempuraneoui  with  the  Hykao*.  CFu- 
rhichte,  i.  459. 

*  "  Prodigionifn  BBgaciuimui."     Juitin.  xiivi.  2, 

'  Heliopolia,  ot  Ain  Shemeah,  "  fonnlain  of  tbo  Snn."  It  ia  well  Itnown  bow 
::flen  in  ni]-lbolo|ij  tbe  prirat  it  lubalituLed  Tor  the  God. 
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and  "went  out  over  oil  the  land,"'  He  proved  to  be  its  main- 
stay against  famine,  and  in  consideration  of  his  wisdom,  ac- 
knowledged though  in  a  mere  Syrian  nomad  to  transcend  all 
the  renowned  wisdom  of  Egypt",  he  became  its  legislator  as 
well  as  ruler,  and  was  accounted  author  of  its  well-knovra 
distribution  into  tributary  Domes '".  A  recollection  of  the  high 
importance  attached  to  possessing  the  bones  of  the  Natnre-god" 
may  suggest  Bprobabititythnt  the  careful  preservation  of  Joseph's 
mnmmy  hod  a  specific  religious  meaning  ",  especially  when  it  is 
added  that  the  remains  were  deposited  in  the  very  place'™  where 
the  flocks  of  the  patriarch  were  fed,  and  which  ofterwards 
became  the  oliief  sanctuary  of  his  Samaritan  successors.  The 
striking  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  David  were  well  adapted  to 
illustrate  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  or  the  mutability  of  human 
oSairs  in  general.  The  infant  conqueror  of  the  giant  becomes 
the  guerilla  chief  or  exile  of  Adullam  and  Engedi,  from  whence 
ho  issues  victorious  to  raise  the  monarchy  to  unrivalled  splen- 
dour. An  elegiac  poet  of  the  captivity  may  possibly  have  had 
in  view  the  extremes  experienced  hy  the  great  Psalmist  when  in 
a  strain  always  considered  hy  Hebrew  interpreters  as  describing 
national  sufferings  in  the  person  of  an  individual",  he  repre- 
sents the  faitliful  "  servant  of  God  "  enduring  the  bitter  scorn 

'  Hi»  name  was  Piom-lhom-pliBnek,  "SalvRtor  mnndj ;"  or  "  Znphnalh-Flu- 
iach,"  of  which  t!ie  firit  member  meano  "Kctecj,"  Ihe  sewnd  "diacoveiy."  Otc 
zli.  48.  4S.  The  herald  oried  befo^e  hit  chuiot,  Abreh.  I  >*.  c,  "  Bow  tbe  katr,"  m 
"Bow  Ihe  head." 

•  Gen.  iti.  39,  <•  Sen.  ilrii  80, 

"  See  Hbore,  p.  13S  ;  and  infr.  lecU  10. 

"  Hii  Teiy  bon««  were  "  rogarded  of  [he  Lord,"  Ecelfti  «lii.  16.  Qea.  L  1& 
Exod,  liii.  19.    Joih.  xiiT,  32. 

"  Shechem  or  Slcbem,  tbe  eacred  cit}'  of  Ihe  "ihouldei"  (Ler.  Tii.  32  ;  ii.  !1 ; 
X.  14.  Qen.  HIT.  0.  1  Sam.  ii.  24.  Iia.  ix.  S),  aoa  of  Hunor,  tbe  "A».~ 
Compare  Ihe  obKure  Heitiuiic  pmllcllon,  Sen.  alii.  10,  II  {where  tbe  lltli  lene 
ma;  leein  to  apply  not  to  Jndab,  but  to  tbe  problematical  "Bbilsb")  with  Zecta. 
ix  9.  Tacit.  Hilt,  v.  4,  Platarch,  (jux>(,  Conrir.  iv.  5.  2.  10.  Jotepb.  AdL 
li.  a.  8 ;  Apion.  Ii.  7.  On  the  consecraiinn  of  Sichera,  »ee  Oen,  ai,  7  ;  uiiii,  20. 
Joih,  xxiv.  26.    Judg.  ii,  4S, 

"  Pial,  icii- 
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of  the  Iienthen  and  exposed  to  imminent  death.  The  Lord's 
proteotioQ  ie  derided  by  the  wicked",  while  the  .just  sufferer  ia 
the  mark  of  insulliug  geaturc  nnd  comment,  his  hands  and  feet 
are  bound'",  his  giinnents  parted  by  lot  araong  hia  enemies, 
bike  tboBC  of  a  plundered  traveller  or  condemned  malefiictor, 
Faf  different  from  this  disastrons  issue  was  the  anticipated 
Messianic  triumph  of  Hebrew  theory  ;  but  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
wry  naturally  made  theory  bend  to  indisputable  facts,  and 
accommodated  to  the  tragic  end  of  their  master  many  appro- 
pnftte  Scripture  images  which  had  not  been  usually  considered 
na  having  a  Messianic  relation.  The  subject  of  the  a2nd 
Psalm  is  merely  the  hypothetic  ideal  of  a  just  man  under 
Affliction,  the  problem  formerly  discussed  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
and  still  fiirtber  illustrated  in  the  description  of  the  "  righteous 
servant  of  the  Lord  "  in  the  last  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
prophecies  cloased  under  the  name  of  "Isaiah."  By  degrees 
the  (brtanes  of  the  "  Good  Man,"  as  learned  from  tradition  or 
experience,  received  the  form  of  an  established  symbol  or  type, 
a  matter  of  theory  or  theoretic  faith.  The  just  ia  always  a 
tnar^  fbr  the  persecution  and  maUgnity  of  tho  wicked";  the 
insulting  demeanour  of  his  enemies  is  described  by  "  gaping 
with  tbeir  mouth  "  and  "  sharpening  their  eyes  on  bim ;"  "  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  good  would  be 
BignaUzed  by  "  seeing  his  desire  on  his  enemies,"  whose  fall 
wonld  he  more  bitterly  felt  through  their  being  witnesses  of  the 
contrasted  fortune  of  the  just".  Closing  the  mouth  and  keep- 
ing silence  is  the  gesture  of  submission  and  respeot'"  most 

I*  PbI.  t.  S.    Oonip.  Job  in.  ID.     Pnl.  iixv.  16.  21.    In.  ixiril.  23. 

'•  LcngErke,  Pulmen.  tdL  i.  p.  IIS.     QeHD.  Lei.  p.  160. 

"  PbI.  I.  8;  lUTiL  12.  32.  Compara  the  itningc  Terainn  oFIm.  lii.  10  in  tlie 
LZS  with  Band.  i.  P7.    " t^ l.--.^.  »  ■).».  w,> ,^.,  .rri..' 

'JobiTi.  9.  Ptal.  izirii.  13.  Looi.  iii.  16.  To  the  prieatt  of  Egypt  lauKhur 
wu  probne  (Forpbjr.  Abit.  ir.  Sll,  312),  KofGng  being  an  sttrihuie  of  Sntui. 
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appropriate  to  the  reaigned  sufferer";  and  as  the  future  glory 
of  the  "  servant  of  llie  Lord  "*'  is  loftgnified  by  the  anticipation 
that  kings  would  "  shut  their  mouths  at  him,"  so  the  moBt 
becoming  demeanour"  under  unmeri(«d  suffering  is  represented 
by  "  closing  the  mouth ;"  the  victim  is  dumb  "  aa  a  lamb  led  to 
slaughter,  or  as  a  sheep  before  the  shearers."  The  person  "f 
the  unfortunate,  as  in  the  case  of  .Toh,  becomes  altered  and 
disfigured  so  as  to  make  him  an  object  of  contempt  and  horror. 
His  beauty,  the  usual  marli  of  divine  favour",  pines  away"; 
t]ie  body  is  wounded  and  emaciated'^;  the  fiesh  is  consumed 
and  the  bones  stiek  out",  the  breath  becomes  corrupt",  tlie 
bones  and  veins  as  it  were  cleave  asunder'".  The  sufferer" 
bears  a  visage  so  marred  and  disfigured  that  men  look  on  him 
vith  astonishment;  ho  no  longer  possesses  the  beauty  which 
might  be  expected  to  distinguish  a  divinely-appoiuied  mes- 
senger ;  men  turn  from  him  with  loathing,  and  bis  sufferings 
are  aggravated  by  the  desertion  of  his  neighbours  and  kinsmen. 
He  has  to  undergo  that  last  bereaval  of  the  unhappy,  the  loss 
of  his  clothing",  the  division  of  his  raiment  by  spoilers  mark- 
ing him  as  a  victim  by  tlie  road  side",  or  as  one  delivered  over 
to  the  executioner,  helpless,  that  is,  or  dead,  The  parting  uf 
Christ's  garments,  according  to  the  Koman  law  de  bonU  dam- 
nalorum,  of  course  appeared  a  remarkable  coincidence",  im- 
plying to  the  writer's  mind  the  prophetical  character  of  the 
psalm,  and  an  anticipation  of  the  notion  of  a  suffering  Messiah. 
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'fiut  the  great  typicftl  example  of  God's  retributive  dealing 
was  l8ra«I  itself.  Israel's  relation  to  God  had  been  expressed 
under  maDy  forms:  that  of  wife,  son,  daughter,  and  servant. 
The  latter  image,  already  often  used  by  Jeremiah '  and  Ezekiel ', 
is  most  couspicuously  brought  forward  by  the  great  unknown 
prophet  of  the  exile',  to  whom,  as  Cyrus  is  God's  minister  or 
instroiiient  for  war,  Israel  is  Ids  eternal  servant '  to  proclaim  to 
all  nations  his  saving  embassage  of  peace.  The  composition 
alluded  to  is  pre-eminently  interesting  not  only  for  its  religious 
and  poetical  beauty  but  for  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  moral 
condition  of  the  Hebrews  towards  the  close  of  their  captivity. 
The  land  of  Israel  is  still  a  desert  waste',  Jerusalem  lies  in 
niina*,  the  temple  has  been  burned*.  But  the  time  approaches 
when  it  is  to  be  rebuilt.  A  nimour  from  the  desert  summons 
a  prophet  to  take  his  stand  upon  the  watoh-tower,  from  whence 
we  witness  with  him  the  advance  of  the  Persian  armament'. 
The  invader's  success  is  already  predetermined",  and  the  Lime 
of  the  composition  has  been  sometimes  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  summer  when  Cyrus  before  descending  into  Mesopo- 
tamia diveri*;d  the  course  of  tlie  Gyndes '",  or,  as  the  Hebrew 
writer  says",  "dried  up  the  rivers,"  an  operation  which  would 
seem  to  have  had  the  same  relation  to  the  eubeequent  attack  on 
Babylon  as  the  draining  of  the  Albau  Lake  to  the  Boman  siege 
of  Veii.  The  Hebrew  majority  appear  apathetic  or  despondent, 
leconoiled  to  their  chain  or  weary  of  hoping  for  release.  From 
this  state  of  prostration  a  bond  of  patriots  attempts  to  roUse 
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their  coimtryinen  to  a  renewed  prospect  of  recovering  llioir 
independence  and  homes.  They  are  probably  to  be  considered 
as  consisting  chiefly  of  the  self- constituted  order  of  prophets, 
those  apecidly  gifted  "  servants  of  Uie  Lord,"  '*  for  a  long  time 
exposed  to  disgrace  and  insult,  but  who  persevering  in  spite  of 
contumely  were  now  animated  with  enthusiastic  hopes  of  re- 
newed influence  and  dignity  through  favour  of  their  God,  and 
the  probable  re -establishment  of  his  ancient  Worship.  The 
poem  commences  witl)  a  divine  proclamndon  to  comfort  the 
people  with  the  assurance  that  the  day  of  evil  or  expiation  has 
passed,  and  that  Jehovah,  renewing  his  covenant,  will  make 
ample  amends  for  tlieir  Buffering  by  a  glorious  restoration  of 
hJB  fdtht\il  sen-ants".  "The  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return,  and  shall  come  with  singing  into  Zion,  everlaadng  joy 
shall  be  upon  their  head,  sorrow  and  mourning  shall  flee 
away."  '*  Jehovah  himself,  their  "  Saviour  "  and  "  Redeemer," " 
leads  them";  it  is  he  who  raises  up  to  them  a  deliverer  in 
Cyrus",  the  path  before  him  is  prepared  as  before  an  Eastern 
monarch";  all  difficulties  vanish";  the  desert  becomes  a 
garden,  the  crooked  is  made  straight,  the  rough  places  plain. 
The  poet  summons  heaven  and  earth  to  unite  in  jubilee"  at  the 
exhilarating  promise  of  unbounded  prosperity.  All  the  Mes- 
sianic expectations,  riches,  length  of  days,  numerous  offspring, 
extensive  dominion,  peace  throughout  nature",  await  the 
jast  inheritors  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  true  worshippers  and 
priests  of  the  Lord"'.  Now  would  be  realized  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth".  The  Lords  empire  would  be  extended  over  tha 
Gentiles,  all  nations  would  behold  his  glory.     Tha  "  eerVHiiC 
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of  Jehovah  "  means  primarily  the  Hebrew  people":  but  the 
especial  "  servant  of  the  Lord  "  is  llint  distinguished  body,  the 
prophets,  iachiding  perhaps  occasionally  all  right-minded  Israel- 
ites Bs  distinguished  from  "Ihe  trans grosaors,"  those  who  as 
God'B"witne89ea"  and  "messengers"  were  to  be  the  instruments 
of  the  coming  salvation".  Though  personified  in  their  col- 
lective capacity  as  nn  individual,  the  plurahty  transpires  in 
parallel  expressions **,  as  where  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  "  formed 
them  fh»m  the  womb  to  be  his  servant,  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of 
Judab,  and  to  restore  ihe  preserved  of  Israel.""  "Ye  ore  my 
wilnesses,"  saith  the  Lord,  "and  my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen," •*  "mine  elect  in  whom  my  soul  dohghteth ;""'  on 
whom  God  pours  out  his  spirit",  whom  he  appoints  lo  be 
interpreters  of  his  word"  and  heralds  of  his  will.  Tlieir  mis- 
sion is  to  open  a  new  covenant  with  liis  people",  to  be  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  the  prison 
doors  of  the  captive",  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  meek,  to  com- 
fort the  afflicted'*,  to  spread  religion  aod  salvation  among  all 
nations  of  the  earth". 

Bat  this  ideal  iiupersooation  of  the  true  Israelitish  or  pro- 
phetic character,  this  "  scnaot "  of  the  Most  High,  had  by  no 
means  hitherto  enjoyed  even  among  his  own  people  the  con- 
nderatlon  to  which  he  was  entitled.  The  sufferings  of  the 
propbeta  were  proverbial ;  by  their  bold  unscrupulous  de- 
noimcemenls  of  vice  and  idolatry,  of  cverytliing  wicked  and 
ontbeocratic,  the  ministers  of  heaven  had  become  more  and 
more  obnoxious  to  priests,  kings,  tuid  people.     Under  Ahab, 
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the  Jehovisis  were  nearly  ext«rmmnted*°,  the  survivors  were 
forbidden  to  speak  openly".  Under  Aaa,  Joasli,  and  Joachim", 
they  suffered  imprjaonineiit  and  martyrdom ;  and  Josephus 
relates  that  a  massacre  of  tlie  prophets  was  directed  by 
Manasseh",  in  which,  acoording  to  tradition,  tbe  great  IsaiaL 
perished.  The  whole  life  of  Jei^miah  was  a  series  of  perse- 
cutions resulting  from  tbe  hatred  of  the  party  of  priests  and 
false  prophets  united  with  the  court*";  from  that  time  forwards 
Uieill-trealmentof  prophets  continued  to  bo  a  source  of  naiionii! 
reproach  and  remorse",  which  the  later  Jews,  lite  the  perse- 
entors  of  Dante  or  Galileo,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  atone  for  by 
tardy  honours",  by  "  building  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and 
garnishing  the  sepulclirea  of  tlie  righteous."  At  a  time  of 
general  oppression  the  prophets  would  naturally  suffer  most. 
As  restless  leaders  whose  very  office  was  to  make  tlieir  people 
dissatisfied  with  captivity,  they  would  be  most  obnoxious  to  the 
foreigner,  and  nt  the  same  time  would  have  to  bear  tlie  disap- 
pointment and  reproaches  of  their  countrymen.  No  one  had 
"believed  their  report;""  they  had  laboured  and  spent  their 
strength  for  nought";  they  had  endured  insult  and  reproach", 
but  suffered  silently  and  resignedly,  even  to  the  extremity  of 
death".  The  legend  of  the  fiery  furnace  and  lions'  den  maj 
have  had  its  basis  of  fact  in  violences  actually  committed  agaiiifl 
some  among  their  number*'.  Tbe  people  who  witnessed  thaii 
affliction  thought  according  to  the  common  notion  that  the; 
were  punished  for  their  misdeeds ;  but  it  was  not  so  :  they  had 
suffered  in  analogy  with  the  sacrificial  doctrine  which  hid 
always  formed  part  of  Jewish  ritual,  not  for  lliemaelves,  but  W 
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atone  for  the  ains  of  their  people".  Yet  thougli  the  prophetic 
body  miglit  be  said  in  the  persons  of  many  of  their  number  to 
have  suffered  death  and  to  be  buried,  thoy  yet  in  their  collective 
character  survived",  and  would  witness  a  glorious  change.  At 
eight  of  him  who  was  abhorred  by  the  Gentiles  kings  shall 
flDbmissively  arise  from  their  seats,  and  princes  shall  worship'". 
No  tniB  Israelite  could  regard  his  humiliation  as  other  than 
temporary.  The  feebleness  of  the  individual  is  lost  and  for- 
gotten in  the  magnitude  of  the  office  ;  for  the  "  Lord's  servant  " 
is  not  merely  a  prophet  or  even  body  of  prophets ;  be  is  the 
personification  of  an  indestructible  idea,  Jehovah's  imperishable 
tmUi  which  he  feels  autliorized  to  publish  before  admiring 
nadoQa  lo  tlie  ends  of  the  earth".  "  Behold  my  servant,  even 
be  vboae  visage  was  marred  more  tban  any  otlier  man,  shall  be 
exalted  and  be  very  high  ;  many  a  nation  shall  rise  before  bim, 
many  a  king  shall  bow."'"  "  For  a  small  moment  have  I  for- 
sakes thee,  but  with  great  mercies  vrill  I  gather  tbeo ;  in  a  httle 
wrath  I  hid  my  face  &om  thee  for  a  moment,  but  with  everlast- 
ing kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee,  saitlt  tlie  Lord  thy 
Redeemer."  " 

The  idea  of  vicarious  atonement  bad  firom  the  earliest  ages 
been  interwoven  with  Hebrew  thought  and  practice.  The  sins 
of  David  and  of  Acban  involved  the  whole  nation  in  their  con- 
Beqnencee,  and  the  offence  with  Bathsheba  was  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  cttild  according  to  the  severe  law  decreeing  its 
responsibility  for  tiie  parent's  offence ".  It  was  presumed  in 
the  hypothesis  Lliat  God's  inexorable  justice  might  claim  some 
other  victim  for  crime  than  the  guilty  party.  The  writer  in 
Isuah  adopts  this  theory,  at  least  he  adopts  its  language  ;  tlio 
righteous  are  said  to  perish  through  tlie  guilt  of  the  wicked  "; 
and  again,  Qod  shows  his  favour  to  the  Hebrews  by  giving 
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"  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  for  their  rnnsom  and  people  for  their 
life."'"  The  great  object  of  the  prophet  is  to  pToclaim  the  trial 
and  "eixpiation"  of  Jerusalem  to  be  "fiuished;""  tliat  the 
people  are  henceforth  to  receive  double  of  Jehovah'a  hand  in 
requital  for  their  "  penance."  Proportioned  to  the  depression 
of  the  Lord's  servant  was,  according  to  the  admitted  law  of 
retribution",  to  be  his  exaltation;  from  tlie  abyss  of  disgrace 
and  despidr  he  would  be  raised  above  princes'*.  As  Israel 
among  the  nations  of  tlie  earth  such  was  the  prophet  to  bis 
people.  The  sufiering  had  been  a  consequence  of  sin" ;  but 
oU  had  not  sinned  alike,  and  the  stripes  of  the  Lord's  servaut 
were  an  expiation  for  the  undeserving  among  those  who  were 
now  to  share  the  triumph.  It  has  been  argued"  that  the 
salutary  etl'ect  ascribed  in  the  fiSrd  chapter  to  the  patient  suffer- 
ing of  the  true  prophet  is  to  be  understood  as  the  mere  natural 
result  of  noble  example  and  persevering  admonitioD.  But  if, 
even  to  our  minds,  such  an  explanation  seems  lo  do  violence  to 
the  obvious  meaning,  far  greater  would  be  its  inapplicability  in 
the  feeling  of  a  Hebrew.  Unwilling  to  put  what  they  thinlc  a 
derogatory  construction  on  a  subhme  composition,  critics  destre 
to  explain  away  the  seeming  anomaly  of  a  writer  who  difldaiming 
the  vulgar  estimate  of  ex.temal  forms'^,  would  yet  appear  to 
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coutitenancti  the  theory  be  ought  to  have  repudiated.  The 
aacrificiol  tangnage  is  tlterefore  calied  a  mere  metaphor;  bat 
the  limits  of  metaphor  are  hard  to  distinguiah,  and  tho  t'eelings 
of  the  distant  post  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  staodard  of  the 
pree«it.  This  noble  poom,  which  with  several  other  beautiiiil 
bat  unautJieiitia  compositions"  waa  thouglit  worthy  to  bear 
the  name  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  however  sometimeB 
rieiiig  above  the  level  of  ordinary  seiitlmont,  is  alter  all  tut^naely 
Judaical.  The  prospect  of  spiiitual  illuminaiion  held  out  to  the 
heathen  is  not  gratuitous.  Israel  is  still  God's  unforgotten 
"  chosen  "  or  elect",  who  would  "  suck  the  milk  "  and  "  eat 
the  liches"  of  the  Gentiles'".  And  if  justice  was  violated  in 
one  direction,  why  nut  in  another""?  Without  wasting  words 
on  what  might  be  assumed  as  genercdly  understood,  the  prophet, 
taking  the  sacrificial  theory  as  a  basis  for  estimating  providential 
urangcments,  proceeds  to  enforce  liis  great  moral  inference  of 
repentance  in  a  kind  of  penitential  hymn  to  be  rehearsed  by  the 
returning  patriots".  "  Who,"  he  exclaims,  "  has  believed  our 
rtjport?""  who  seen  the  arm  of  Jehovah  revealed  in  our  behalf, 
according  to  the  foregoing  predictions '°  ?  The  lobour  of  the 
Lord's  servant  was  long  in  vain;  he  did  not  appear  recom- 
mended by  the  garb  and  comeliness  usually  distiuguisbiug  a 
divinely- appointed  messenger'".  He  was  foremost  in  suffering 
and  humiliation",  a  condition  indicated  by  the  gesture  of  closing 
the  lips  or  hanging  the  head".  The  people  ought  injustice  to 
acltnowledge  tbat  these  sorrows  should  properly  have  fallen  on 
themselves,  and  that  the  holy  servant  of  the  Most  High  had 
been  made  to  suffer  the  penally  of  their  iniquities.  They  should 
tvf,  "  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows ;" 
and  we  imagined  that  be  was  stricken  and  aiQicted,  not  vica- 

"  Comp,  ch.  BIT.  6-8.  "  Isa.  ilii.  14 ;  lUv.  1, 

••  tu.  ilii.  23  :  li.  pnaiiin  ;  lii.  G.  S. 

"  Comp.  the  origrniil  of  ch.  Irii,  1.  ■*  la,.  Hi.  11. 

"  I^  tiii.  I.    Cotnp.  lUi.  1$ ;  iWjii.  fl.  8 ;  ilix.  4. 

"  CoBp.  li.  9 ;  lii.  10. 

*  1  Sub.  X.  33;  xrl  IS.  IS.     Fi>l.  lU.  2.  "  Camp.  ].  B. 

"  1m.  t.  7.    Comp.  1.  7 ;  lit  16.    Job  m..  9. 
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OQsly,  but  by  the  just  anger  of  God  against  himaelf.  But  it 
was  not  BO ;  "  he  was  wounded  for  oiu-  trans^essioDB,  and 
stricken  for  our  misdeeds  ;  his  chastisement  was  tlie  ransom 
of  our  peace;  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed."  "He  was 
'  removed  away '  through  persecution  and  judgment,  and  who 
among  his  cotomporaries  considered  this  ",  or  understood  that 
for  tlie  people's  sins  he  waa  witlidrftwn  from  among  the  liviiig? 
He  was  insulted  even  when  life  was  extinct",  and  buried  among 
his  impious  oppressors,  although  he  did  no  evil,  and  no  guile 
waa  in  his  raoulh."  He  thus  performed  an  expiation  for  sin 
not  only  in  his  death  but  after  death".  But  although  bis  soul 
was  given  up  as  an  oifering  for  sin  by  the  fiat  of  Jehovah,  he, 
that  is,  the  still  oontinuing  community  of  pious  Israelites,  shall 
see  his  posterity  and  shall  live  many  days ;  the  work  of  iJie 
Lord,  the  extension  of  religious  knowledge,  shall  prosper  in 
his  hands ;  he  shall  be  triumphantly  rewarded  for  his  heroic 
self-devotion . 


57. 

THE    "imaiog"    (jUST    MAn)    OF  THK    BOOK   OP  WTBDOU. 

The  Hebrew  people,  the  "  son  "  whom  Jehovah  had  called 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  languished  tmder  oppression,  and  the 
"imaioi"  of  Wisdom',  a  Jewish  book  written  in  tlie  eentaij 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  lera,  is  generally  understood 
to  have  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  the  "  servant  of  the  Lord" 
in  Isaiah.  He  is  the  nation  opposed  to  its  heathen  oppnB' 
Bors,  the  just  man  contrasted  witli  thewickcd,  and  conaequentlj 
claiming,  as  did  the  Jews  in  general,  to  have  God  for  his  father . 
The  wise  and  good  are  proverbially  a  mark  for  the  antipatfiy 
and    obloquy    of  the    wicked  ° ;    they    are   tortured    and   coo- 
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demned  to  a  shameful  death  in  order  to  prove  to  the  sarcastic 
curiosity  of  their  eDemies  how  far  they  are  entitled  to  claim  the 
protection  of  their  pretended  "  fatber.  "  Those  enemies  might 
be  either  Gentiles  to  wliom  the  vengeance  taken  on  the  ancient 
Egyptian  tyrants  might  serve  as  warning';  or  those  recreant 
and  irreligious  Jews,  wlio  from  philosophical  free-thinking  hod 
passed  to  decided  immorality  and  impiety'.  To  the  ridicule  and 
insolt  with  which  these  sensualists  persecuted  their  countrymen 
the  writer  returns  the  saine  answer  which  had  long  before  been 
made',  that  their  vicious  proceedings  arose  out  of  ignorance  of 
Ood's  ultimate  purposes  in  favour  of  the  good,  whose  sufferings 
were  only  probatioDar}-,  and  whose  departure  from  hfe,  though 
to  appearance  resembling  misery,  was  in  reality  the  introduction 
to  peace  and  glory'.  The  paradox  of  the  sensualist  is  the 
Bpiritnalist's  faith.  There  is  here  no  prophecy  peculiarly  regard- 
ing Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  rather  a  prediction  suggested  by 
sore  experience,  which  will  be  found  to  hold  good  with  every 
one  who  for  any  enviable  superiority  or  peculiarity  makes  him- 
self conspicuous  among  his  fellowa.  Envy  will  merit  as  its 
shade  pursue.  It  is  a  general  law  of  human  nature  well 
expressed  by  a  powerful  modem  vmter*,  "  reformers,  in  all 
ages,  whatever  their  object,  have  been  unpitied  martyrs,  and  the 
multitude  have  evinced  a  savage  exultation  in  their  sacrifice. 
Let  in  the  light  upon  a  nest  of  young  owls,  and  they  cry  out 
against  the  injury  you  have  done  them.  Men  of  mediocrity  are 
young  owls ;  when  you  present  them  with  strong  brilliant  ideas, 
they  exclaim  against  them  aa  false,  daDgcrons,  and  deserving 
punishment-  Every  abuse  attempted  to  be  reformed  is  the 
patrimony  of  those  who  have  more  mfluence  tlian  the  re- 
fonners." 

•  Wild.  ii.  18.    Comp.  John  rii.  7.     P»l.  baiii.  27. 

•  TimI.  rtii.  and  xfiii. 

■  "oi'  r»  Itfmt  H/tmr  anrrami."     Fhilo.  de  Virlnt.  Tol.  ii.  p.l06;  uid  Di  Tit. 
Ka*.  ib.  p.  SE.     Dfl  Confui.  Ling.  i.  lOG.    Conip,  Wild.  ii.  12;  iii.  10. 
'  Conp.  FmI.  luvii.  S2,  tte. 

•  Fml.  iu.  3,  9.  S ;  ir.  3 ;  1. 17.  '  AdTantunt  ..f  >  Y^UDu«r  Sod. 
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HEBREW    IDEAS   OF   A    FUTURE    STATE, 

There  stiU  obviously  remained  much  unexplained  in  ihe 
retributory  tJieory,  bul  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  course  of  tlie 
development  of  the  Hebrews  that  the  deficiency  was  adequately 
felt  and  supplied  out  of  the  boundless  stores  of  the  possible. 
The  doctrine  of  future  retribution  formed  no  part  of  their 
received  ideas  and  laws.  The  Levitical  code,  strictly  limited  to 
temporal  promises,  reflects  the  common  feeling  of  the  people, 
and  many  Scripture  expressions  in  seeming  contradiction  to 
this  will  be  found  on  near  examination  to  suggest  more  thm 
they  were  really  meant  for.  On  the  subject  of  a  future  life  ihe 
Pentateuch  is  sileot.  For  instance,  there  is  no  proof  that  Uv 
term  "pilgrimage"  in  Genesis  xlvii.  9  implies  auy  such  belief', 
01  any  more  thou  the  brief  and  precarious  tenure  of  life*. 
Again,  the  passage  unfairly  quoted  fhim  Exodus  in  Matthew', 
means  only  that  Jehovah,  the  protecting  God  of  the  patnaicbi^ 
would  continue  to  act  as  such  to  their  posterity'.  The  coow 
of  the  omission  wan  not  that  the  Hebrews,  unlike  all  other 
nations,  were  destitute  of  any  conception  of  ghostly  existence 
nor  yet  that  they  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring,  for  instance, 
through  intercourse  with  Egypt,  what  they  had  not  learned  al 
home.  The  silence  of  the  legislator  may  be  accounted  for  bf 
the  fact  that  the  doctrine  was  not  extant  in  a  shape  available 
for  his  purpose.  It  was  not  so  associated  with  the  idea  of 
retribution  as  to  be  directly  apphcahle  to  morals  or  politics. 
The  hope  of  immortality  was  in  its  origin  closely  connected 
with  Nature  religion ;  whereas  in  Jehovisni  the  traces  of  Nature 
worship  were  nearly  obliterated  by  the  fixed  dogmatical  forms 
of  the  theocratic  theory.     The  great  aim  of  this  theory  was  i 

'  Ai  Philo  would  conitnie  it.     Da  Confm.  Linguflrum,  p.  17.     Heb.  li.  IJ,  ». 

■  Oomp.  Pnl.  Kuii.  12;  ciix.  Si.     1  Cbtaa.  nii.  IE. 

'  Halt.  uii.  S2.  •  Qt^n.  to  Iia.  xit!.  IS. 
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Urong  political  eatabUsbment  which  should  rival  the  splendoiirB 
and  trinmphs  iff  the  reign  of  David.  The  cherished  hope  of 
■spiring  minds  wouid  only  be  profaned  by  being  graiuiiously 
announced  to  the  sensuous  vulgar,  to  whom  secure  residence  in 
a  laud  of  ease  and  plenty,  of  "miik  and  honey,"  would  seem 
far  more  valuable  than  the  indistinct  prospects  of  the  world  of 
spirits.  The  Levitical  retribution  was  framed  accordingly.  It 
WW  tangible  and  immediate ;  and  the  denimciations  and  pro- 
nuBes  of  the  prophets  were  but  an  echo  of  the  blessings  and 
enrses  of  the  law.  Continuance  in  the  land  with  its  accessory 
comforts  was  assured  on  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  and 
we  sympathize  with  the  uneasy  feeliog  of  the  theocratic  compiler 
of  th«  Book  of  Kings  when  compelled  to  record  the  disasters  of 
ft  monarch  against  whom  no  positive  crime  could  be  alleged,  or 
only  the  minor  and  lately-invented  one  of  permitting  the  use  of 
"high  places"  in  competition  with  the  metropolitan  temple'. 
No  one  ventured  to  question  the  dispensation,  though  as  time 
wore  on  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  conceive  the  mode 
as  which  it  eonld  be  accompbshed.  It  was  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  practical  refutation  of  the  theory  by  indisputable  facts 
which  led  to  the  moral  speculation  forming  so  large  a  part  of 
the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible,  ending  in  an  enthusiastic  hypo- 
thesis of  faith,  and  eventually  in  higher  views  of  futurity.  Had 
the  Pentateuch  anticipated  these  views  it  would  have  been 
contradictory  to  itself;  and  might,  naoreover,  to  common  minds 
have  tended  more  to  encourage  the  idolatrous  accompaniments 
it  condemns  than  the  wholesome  hope  connected  with  conscious- 
ness of  immortality.  At  the  same  time,  the  repeated  prohibition 
of  necromantic  and  necrolatrous  practices',  and  the  obstinacy 
with  which,  nevertheless,  they  seem  to  have  been  retained', 
prove  that  the  dead  were  not  regarded  as  wholly  esdnct.  This 
may  be  shown  from  many  intimations  in  ancient  record  without 
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having  recourse  to  tlie  rabbinical  interpretation  of  the  passage 
in  Exodus',  a  construction  obviously  strained  afid  inconclusive'. 
For  example,  the  phrase  used  in  describing  the  death  of  tie 
patriarchs,  the  being  "gatbered  to  their  fathers,"  cannot  mean 
merely  their  consignment  to  the  ancestral  tomb,  since  it  is 
employed  in  reference  to  persons,  as  Moses  and  Aaron'",  whose 
sepulchre  were  unknown,  and,  moreover,  is  applied  to  an  event 
expressly  distinguished  from  the  burial  ceremony".  It  seetDB 
rather  to  describe  the  dying  man  entering  into  the  society  ofhiB 
departed  ancestry,  the  jeunion  of  disembodied  spirits  ",  The 
place  of  this  reunion  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  same 
authority"  aa  being  "  Scheol."  a  word  meaning  either  the 
"  voracious,"  '*  or  more  probably  the  "  abyss,"  "  or  lower  world, 
the  nether  region  of  the  universe,  aa  deep  below  as  heaven  is 
high  above".  The  general  receptacle  of  the  dead  is  an  ideal 
enlargement  of  the  notion  of  a  sepulclire ".  It  is  a  land  of 
darkness  and  of  the  shado-w  of  death,  where  light  itself  becomes 
darkness",  a  prison  with  gates  and  bars'*,  admitting  neitlur 
escape  nor  ransom '".  Itis  Che  abode  of  rest",  forge  tftdness",  and 
silence",  where  even  God  is  unremembered",  where  the  hymn 
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of  praise  and  the  wail  of  woe  are  alike  hushed",  and  where  there 
is  neither  work  Dor  thought,  knoifledge  nor  wisdom".  Its 
popoJation  are  the  liJ'eless  and  bloodless  shades,  the  Raphaim, 
anewering  to  the  umbrie  teuues  or  iiJaXa  of  Homer.  Scheol 
was  in  strietnesa  the  house  "appointed  to  receive  all  living;"" 
yet  there  were  certain  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  those  pious 
fafODrites  of  Heaven,  who,  like  Enoch  and  Elijah,  were  trans- 
ferred to  heaven  without  dying.  The  unusual  circumstances, 
too,  attending  the  deaths  of  Moses  and  Aaron  may  have  coun- 
tenanced or  Lave  followed  from  an  impression  that  the  decease 
of  extraordinary  men  is  necessarily  attended  by  extraordinary 
circumstances".  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  notion  that 
the  greatly  wicked  are  sometimes  swallowed  up  alive  by  Scheol ". 
So  that  in  general  the  opinions  of  the  early  Hebrews  were 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Greeks.  Tliey  had  their  wan 
ghoste,  inmates  of  their  Hades  or  world  below ;  from  the 
general  doom  were  exempted  their  mythical  heroes,  who,  dis- 
tinguished for  piety,  if  not  for  bravery,  were  translated  to 
■n  elysinm  without  dying;  and  lastly,  in  the  remote  back- 
gronnd  of  their  thoughts  and  records  lay  tlie  conception  of  a 
pantlieistic  absorption,  when  the  spirit  figuratively  "breathed 
into  the  nostrils"  of  man  at  his  creation,  would,  as  the  body 
crumbled  into  its  original  dust,  "  return  to  the  God  who 
gave  it."" 

Such  views  of  the  condition  of  the  dead  were  not  likely  to 
afford  much  eitier  of  restraint  or  of  consolation  to  the  living. 

»  lu.  ™yiii.  18. 

"  Erde(.  ii.  10.  Sometimet  howeicr  the  ilsdai,  like  thoM  in  BomBr,  Kcm  lo 
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Hope  18  aaid  to  remain  no  longer  than  while  life  c 
no  cheering  hope  minglea  with  lamentatioiis  for  the  dead",  and 
tha  prospect  of  rejoining  deceased  iriends  is  anything  but 
encouraging''.  Joh,  David,  and  Hezekiah  entreat  that  they 
may  see  the  Lord,  that  ia,  salvation,  in  the  "land  of  the 
living  ;■'"  they  evince  nothing  of  the  elsewhere  coaunon  antici- 
pation'* of  a  posihumoua  realization  of  disappointed  hope. 
Bitter  indeed  must  be  the  lot  from  which  death  ia  a  desirable 
release"!  "  There  ia  hope  of  a  tree,"  saya  Job,  repeating  the 
sentiment  of  Achilles  in  Homer.  "  there  is  hope  of  a  tree  vhicb 
is  out  down  that  it  will  sprout  again ;  even  though  its  root 
decay  within  the  ground,  yet  the  aeent  of  water  will  make  it 
bud  forth  as  if  newly  planted.  But  man  lieth  down  and  risetb 
not  again ;  never  until  the  heavens  be  no  more  will  he  awake,  or 
be  aroused  out  of  his  alumber,"  Job  for  a  moment  longs  to 
repose  in  the  quiet  of  tlie  gTave,  lo  find  there  temporary  respite 
from  God's  wrath;  but  he  instantly  checks  the  wish"  when 
reflecting  that  once  dead  lie  could  never  revive,  and  resoivee 
that  it  is  better  to  endure  patiently  the  servitude  of  life  until 
God  grants  the  natural  discharge  from  it". 


§9. 

THE   PHRASE,    "DELIVERY    FROM    DEATH." 

The  future  triumph  of  the  good  is  often  alluded  to  in  terms 
which  though  suggesting  to  our  minds  the  idea  of  life  after 
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"  According  lo  the  comnion  Turiion ;  but  me  infr. 

"  Job  liv.  7-H.  It  ia  DQl  thnt  man  ii  to  rcTive  after  the  hMvrui  h«d  puied 
away,  according  lo  the  idea  in  Ptal.  cii,  26.  tsa.  Ii.  6.  Such  a  conitruclion  Bnold 
aeilroy  tha  obvioni  isMntion,  and  nentraliu  Ihe  (brw  of  the  antilhew  abaal  tto 
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death,  had  oh^Dally  no  such  meaning ;  and  indeed  it  will  be 
found  that  sncli  a  oonatruction  would  often  prove  fatal  to  the 
connection  and  generEil  aim  of  the  composition.  Those  who 
endure  extreme  bodily  or  mental  suffering  may  be  said,  without 
much  esaggeration,  to  be  brought  near  to  the  grave',  to  sit  in 
darkneea  and  the  shadow  of  death',  to  say  to  coiTuption,  thou 
art  my  father,  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother",  to  be  like 
a  dead  man  out  of  mind*,  to  go  down  to  the  pit',  or  to  the 
depths  of  Sobeoi",  or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  to  "  die  doily." 
In  the  poem  composed  by  David  upon  his  deliverance  from 
Saul  and  his  enemies,  ho  speaks  of  liimself  as  encompassed  by 
the  "  sorrows  of  hell  and  the  pains  of  death ;"'  ond  the  same 
language  recurs  in  many  of  the  psalms  supposed  to  describe  the 
Bufferings  of  the  Jewish  nation  personified  as  an  individual'. 
The  sufferer  exclaims,  "  My  soul  is  full  of  troubles ;  my  life 
dmwetfa  nigh  to  the  grave.  I  am  counted  with  them  that  go 
down  to  the  pit.  Among  the  dead  is  my  couch",  like  the  slain 
who  lie  in  the  grave,  whom  thou  rememberest  no  more,  I  am 
afflict«d  and  expiring,  from  my  youth  up  have  I  borne  thy 
terrors,  causing  trepidation  and  dismay'".  Return,  O  Lord, 
and  deliver  my  soul ;  O  save  me  I  for  in  death  there  is  no 
remembrance  of  thee ;  in  the  grave,  who  shall  give  thee 
thanks  ?  ' '.  What  profit  is  there  in  my  btood  when  I  go  down 
to  the  pit?  Shall  the  dust  praise  thee?"  Shall  thy  loving 
kindness  be  shown  in  die  grave,  or  thy  faithfulness  in  '  destruc- 
tjon'"?  The  Uving,  the  lining,  he  shall  praise  tliee,  aa  I  do 
ihia  day."     Such  was  the  natural  language  of  a  sufferer  like 

■  Job  xxiiii.  S3.    FmI.  crii.  18 ;  ii.  13. 

'  ¥ml.  U.  i  ;  oiliii.  3.  '  Job  %t\l  U. 

'  P«L  inL  12. 

*  FiaL  va.  9 ;  Ixxziiii.  i  ;  citiii.  7.     Ezek.  uvi.  20 ;  xiriu.  S. 

■  PmI.  liili.  e  ;  IxiiW.  13.     Ftst.  uUL  14. 
'  2  Sun.  xiii.  6. 

*  Pi*L  TL ;  liiL  ;  Tiji,  IG ;  uituL  ;  mix. ;  x1. ;  lixxviii. 

*  EfS>n-    Get.  v.  B. 

^btaL  IzxzTiii.  8.  G.  IS.  "  Pul.  vi.  4 ;  cur.  17, 

^^HW.  (II,  a.  "  Pul.  lixiTiiL  11, 
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the  pious  Hezekiah  reooYering  from  Edckness  or  sorrow";  a 
figuTalive  mode  of  expression  like  that  in  the  116di  Psalm, 
where  God  is  said  to  have  delivered  the  writer  from  extreme 
anguish,  and  to  have  saved  "  his  soul  from  death,  his  eyes  from 
t£ars,  and  his  feet  from  falling."  "  Death,  the  extreme  penalty, 
includes  all  minor  inflictions,  and  is  put  for  punishment  generally. 
Fools  are  said  to  die  for  want  of  wisdom";  death  is  the  conse- 
quence of  despising  reproof".  Ephraim.  according  to  Hosea", 
died  in  consequence  of  his  sin  with  Baal ;  yet  aft#r  this  con- 
tinued to  ein  more  and  more,  so  that  by  death  is  evidently  meant 
only  temporarj-  woe  or  humiliation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
just  though  brought  to  the  verge  of  death  are  said  to  be  saved 
through  the  care  of  the  Almighty  ".  They  exclaim  in  holy 
confidence,  "  I  shall  not  die  but  live  ;  I  shall  still  walk  befon 
the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living'".  God  will  redeem  my  sod 
from  the  power  of  the  grave,  that  is,  from  untimely  death"; 
he  will  be  at  hand  at  the  last  extremity  to  heal  and  save:"" 
to  give  that  length  of  days  and  peaceful  continuance  in  the  Uitd 
which  in  Hebrew  opinion  was  to  reward  the  good.  The  BOt- 
fering  Psalmist  utters  the  same  hope",  "  Thou  wilt  not  lews 
my  soul  in  hell,  nor  allow  thy  holy  one  (i.  ^.,  ihy  pionfl  w» 
shipper)"  to  see  tlie  pit  or  descend  into  the  grave."**    He 

"  ha.  xiiTJii.  10,     Comp.  Kcd&i.  ivii,  28. 

"  Camp.  1  Sam.  ii.  9;  "  ri>  «■(■  ■■(•rlimaF  n>hi>ra  fit/tn  ■{  'Attt  rnrnUt' 
■irai."  That  no  actual  ietxb  can  ba  intended  U  eiident  from  the  Dften-npMri 
maxim  that  from  Scheol  Ibero  ii  no  ucape.  (Job  lii.  9 ;  irii.  16.  PniT.  riL  IT. 
In.  ixxviii.  10.  Song  of  .Solamon,  liii.  6.)  It  ii  ■omnbing  like  the  "Xtjf 
^n>4nn>:>"ofSDphoct».  (Electra.  63.)  A  child  duly  corrected  ii  Mid  labl 
nTed  from  "  death  "  (Prov.iiiii.L3);  and  the  hibq  nba  "quit«  ihe  waj  of  note- 
atonding"  to  "remun  in  ifae  congregation  of  the  dead."     (Prav.  iii.  16.) 

'•  FroT,  I,  21,     Hoi  IT.  8.     In.  t.  13. 


"  ProF.  XV.  10 ;  m.  le. 

"  Hot  lui.  1. 

'•  Job  xnri.  8.  11 ;  ilix.  9.  IB. 

«  PbI.  caviii.  1 

"  Pttl.  ilii.  IB.     Comp.  P«L  IT. 

and  i^i 

;  also  Iv.  23.     Job 

Lengerltr,  "Pialraen,"  i.  p.  260. 

Comp.  aa  to  (he  LXX  i 
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same  kind  of  reatoiatlon  is  asuribed  to  the  righteous  "  servant 
of  the  Lord,"  who  in  Isaiah  is  representpd  as  already  dead  and 
btuied**.  But  perhaps  the  most  memorable  passage  of  this  kind 
IB  that  in  Job",  where  the  sufferer  expresses  a  firm  conviction 
that  his  Almighty  Redeemer,  Vindicator,  and  Saviour"',  on 
whom  alone  he  relies,  will  eventually  attest  his  innocence  and 
restore  bim  to  prosperity  and  health,  or,  in  oriental  phrase, 
enable  bim  to  "  see  God,"  as  be  actually  does  at  the  close  of 
the  poem";  a  passage,  eays  Grotius,  never  referred  to  by  the 
Jews  in  proof  of  a  resurrection,  though  they  zealously  sought 
oat  every  authority  available  for  that  purpose.  Job  finding  his 
J^eods  incredulous  as  to  his  innocence,  wishes  his  protestations 
to  be  written  down  and  published  in  the  most  durable  charactare 
to  posterity  who  would  judge  him  more  fairly.  "  Yet  why,"  he 
corrects  hiraself,  "  should  I  be  thus  anxious  about  posterity  ? 
No !  my  vindicator  hves ;  I  shall  yet  survive  the  triumphant 
assertion  of  my  innocence;"  the  tone  of  eager  wish  suddenly 
changes  to  that  of  confident  expectation.  God  himself  is  the 
Bedeemer  or  Vindicator'";  let  the  world  say  what  it  may,  he  is 
a  living  and  infallible  witness  of  the  truth,  and  sure  to  assert 
it ;  "  last  of  all  of  us  he  will  step  forth  on  the  arena  of  our 
dispute  ;  and  though  my  skin  he  torn  and  wounded"',  and  thia 
my  woe-struck  body  destroyed,  yet  even  without  my  flesh, 
reduced,  that  is,  to  a  mere  skeleton",  I  shall  'see  God."  Yes, 
I  shall  see  him  come  with  my  own  eyes,  and  not  another  after 
I  myself  am  no  more."" 


»  Job  riii.  15,16;  ivi.  1 

9,20;  iii 

,1.  25.  27. 

-  Job  ,IU.  6. 

-  Comp.P«l,iii.l5;E 

"  Job  TiL  6  20. 

"  Jobiiii.  16;  xvi.  8 ;  x: 

"  Job  iKL  7.     Pre.,  u.i 

.1 2.     Kiti 

lo'i  Bihiicat  CjcIopsdi>,  ut.  Rem 

p.  WO. 
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§10. 

MYTHICAL    EXPRESSIONS    OF    THE    DOCTRINE     OF    IMMOR- 
TALITY. 

Yet  allowing  for  latitude  of  expression  it  is  clear,  that  as  do 
theory  of  retrihution  can  he  complete  without  an  appeal  to 
futurity,  so  there  has  heen  scarcely  any  from  which  such  an 
appeal  has  heen  wholly  excluded.  The  helief  in  immortality  is 
rather  a  natural  feeling,  an  adjunct  of  self-consciousness,  than 
a  dogma  helonging  to  any  age  or  country*.  And  if  any  doc- 
trine may  he  truly  said  to  he  inspired  or  diyine,  surely  it  is 
that  which  gives  eternity  to  man's  nature ;  which  reconciles  its 
seeming  anomalies  and  contradictions;  which  makes  him  stitHig 
in  weakness,  perfectahle  in  imperfection ;  which  alone  gives  an 
adequate  ohject  for  his  hopes  and  energies,  and  value  and 
dignity  to  his  pursuits.  The  helief  in  the  soul's  immortality  is 
concurrent  with  that  in  an  infinite  external  spirit,  since  it  is 
chiefly  through  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  mind  within  us 
that  we  learn  to  appreciate  its  evidences  in  the  universe.  To 
fortify  and  as  far  as  possihie  to  impart  this  hope  was  the  great 
aim  of  ancient  wisdom  whether  expressed  in  forms  of  poetry  or 
philosophy.  Life  rising  out  of  death  was  the  great "  mystery"' 
which  symbolism  delighted  to  represent  under  a  thousand 
ingenious  forms.  Nature  was  ransacked  for  attestations  to  the 
grand  truth  which  seems  to  transcend  all  other  gifts  of  imagi- 
nation, or  rather  to  be  their  essence  and  consunmiation.  Such 
evidences  were  easily  discovered  ;  they  were  found  in  the  olive 
and  lotus,  in  the  evergreen  myrtle  of  the  mystao  and  of  the 
grave  of  Polydorus,  the  deadly  hut  self-renewing  serpent,  the 
phenomena  of  germination,  of  daily  and  yearly  change,  and  the 
nectareous  food  resembling  celestial  ambrosia^  at  once  soporific 

*  Origen  against  Gels.  vii.  884,  Spenc.  »  1  Cor.  xv.  51. 

'  Exod.  xri  81.    Ptal.  Ixxviii.  25. 
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fmd  salutfu-y,  whJcb  threw  into  a  traoce  the  aged  Cronus,  but 
gave  Dew  vigour  to  lomue  and  Zeus*.  Sleep  was  beautifully 
called  the  "minormysteryof  deatli;'"  life's  seeming  Buapension 
realores  its  powers,  and  hence  the  image  of  Sleep  was  placed  in 
tbe  t«mple  uf^sculapius°.  Through  its  aid  was  accomplished 
the  prolific  iDtermaniage  of  the  binary  divinity',  and  the 
Cthonion  power  was  imagined  to  send  forth  new  life  by  hia 
aaptials  within  the  dark  recest^es  where  Trophonius  prepared 
the  roardage  chamber  of  Semele  or  Alcmena'.  Night  or  Athar 
was  mother  of  the  universe,  but  her  immediate  children  were 
Sleep  and  Death  °.  The  stories  of  the  birth  of  Apollo  from 
LatoDa,  of  gods  married  in  prisons  or  caverns,  or  of  dead 
heroes,  like  Glaucns,  resuscitated  in  graves",  are  allegories  of 
the  neoessary  alternation  of  life  and  death  in  Nature,  changes 
eaaly  Been  to  be  but  expedients  to  preserve  her  virginity 
and  purity"  invisible  in  the  general  sum  of  her  operations, 
whose  aggregate  presents  only  a  majestic  calm  rebuking  alike 
raBo'a  presumption  and  despair".  The  typical  death  of  the 
Naturo'god  wa»  a  profound  but  consolatory  mystery  ;  the  heal- 
ing charms  of  Orpheus"  were  connected  with  his  destruction, 
and  his  bones,  those  valued  pledges  of  fertility  and  victory'*, 

'  Piod.  01.  Ti.  79.    Ouignium,  Eel.  fii.  878. 

'  PluL  ConioL  ad  ApoUon.  ii.  107.  •  Pmi.  ii.  10.  3. 

'  Itkd,  DT.  231  »q-  '  P«ut  ut.  11.  I. 

•  Theog.  211.     P»m.  V.  la.  3.     Iliad,  iri,  <72. 

"  OlaucDi,  >  dhitd  of  Hinoi,  vhile  pnriujng  b  monip,  fell  into  ■  val  of  honey  and 
mi  kJlled.  The  tea  PoljidoB,  who  eiplninrf  the  ridd!«  of  the  three-mlooted 
iuatm  b;  mmpuing  il  to  the  berry  which  ii  BUcccasivFlj  while,  red  and  blsck,  luc- 
neded  is  lecoTenog  ike  child  to  life  by  mesDa  of  a  pluil  delected  by  a  Kipent. 
There  wii,  however,  ■  proverb  «Kribing  the  reiunwtion  of  Qlaucut  to  the  yaj 
bod  which  kUled  him.     ria»H  iri.«  ^iXi  mnm. 

"  Bntoad.  Catait.  21.  * 

"  Job  liv.  14.    Soph,  (Ed.  CoIdd.  S93.  "  Burip.  Aloeit.  867.  988. 

■*  Fdi  irutance,  Ihote  of  Oiiria  (Plulanh,  laU  and  Oiitii),  (Edipna  (Soph.  Colon. 

IBM.  ITflS),  Create*  (Herod,  i.  67.     Pam.  iii.  8),  Polop.  (Pana.  t.  13),  Orpheui 

fPMi.  ix.  aO),  HyaciQlhu*  (Paul.  iiL  19),  Tiaamenua  (Paiu,  .ii.  1),  Theunii  (Paiu. 

L  17,  fin.     FIuL  VIl  ad  fin. )     The  expreinon,  " i{Ur^'  Ahtm"  Bl  •.  CS  of  tb« 

^^dgu  Coloneu*,  i*  an  appmnt  prolepaia  a(  t.  1G24.  1764.    lAbeck,  Aglaoph. 
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were  by  a  beautiful  contrivance  often  buried  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  his  immortal  equivalent.  The  conviction  of  the 
soul's  pemiftnent  existence  so  plainly  impressed  on  mythology 
seemed  to  be  partially  interrupted  in  popular  Greek  poetry. 
The  poets  appear  to  have  shrunk  from  any  representation  of 
conscious  exislenoe"  independent  of  the  body,  and  the  disem- 
bodied -i-uxi  or  c/JuJiov,  which  alone  descended  to  Hades,  was 
but  a  dream  or  sliadow  of  the  former  man.  Yet  even  in  the 
epic,  Achilles  and  Diomed,  Menelnus  and  RhadamanthuB,  were 
supposed  to  have  obtained  exemption  from  the  common  lot  by 
being  transferred  to  Elysium,  and  Hercules  seemed  to  have 
effected  by  valour  even  more  than  Sisyphus  had  done  by  wis- 
dom "  or  Orpheus  by  haraoony.  The  heroes  living  in  Elysian 
or  the  happy  islands  were  not  dead ;  though  lost  to  setiBe  they 
wore  immortal  as  the  stars,  whose  transference  to  another 
hemisphere  seemed  to  image  forth  theii  destiny".  The  poetical 
exemption  of  the  heroes  from  death  became  in  the  myBteriea, 
which  were  but  solemn  commemorations  in  the  spirit  of  andent 
religion,  the  type  of  an  apotheosis  to  which  not  only  the  dis- 
tinguished hero,  but  every  meritorious  individual  might  aspiift 
The  Greeks  seem  to  havebeen  scarcely  conscious  of  therealsooiM 
from  which  they  derived  their  earliest  notions  of  the  sooI'b  inde- 
structibility. These  notions  must  be  assumed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Greeks  tliemsclves  ",  or  of  the  feelings  and  traditiffiX 
transmitted  to  them  from  their  Gothic  orThracian  anoeeUns" 
dwelling  in  what  were  called  tho  Hyperborean  gardens  at 
PhcebuB  or  of  Midas",  where  Dionysus  and  Apollo,  Orpbnu 
and  Linus,  were  one,  and  where  the  hypothetical  migration  of 
the  soul  suggested  the  adventures  of  Xamolxis  and  Aristtu. 
Pythagoras,  the  reputed  eon  or  impersonation  of  Apollo,  iM 
{»•!  in  Hadei.    Spanbeim  Id  CilUiDMlin^  Ln^ 


"  Tireiiat  alone  poueuei 
PallMtii,  T.  I2». 

I*  Pherecyd.  Pmg.  41,  Siura. 

I*  Plalo,  Cratjl.  iOO.     Phttdo,  pp.  B2.  AH. 
iii.  B18,  Foil     Boch'.  PhilolafU,  IBO,  181. 

'•  Hcnvd.  W.  9S,  »4  ;  r,  4. 

*  Soph.in  SMb°,<'ii.  296.     EenHl..iu. 


'  ArisLoph.  Pax.  v.  IH. 
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s^d  to  have  been  initiated  in  the  Orphic  mysteries  8t  Libethra 
in  Thrace ;  a  story  implying  that  the  old  theological  ideas  con- 
Dected  with  the  name  of  Orpheus  or  Dionysus  Hades",  were 
adopted  and  developed  by  the  Pythagoreans,  as  they  were  also 
among  the  Cretan  disciples  of  Epimenides",  thence  spreading 
with  fresh  force  through  new  channels  of  theology,  poetry,  and 
philosophy".  Il  was  probably  through  this  coalition  and  per- 
petaation  to  which  Herodotus  alludes",  that  ..Eschylus"  learned 
to  speak  of  Orpheus  as  a  worshipper  of  Apollo-Helioa ",  and 
Pindar,  that  most  religious  of  poets",  may  have  borrowed  from 
the  same  direct  sources  much  of  the  imagery  in  which,  with  a 
very  different  view  from  the  Homeric,  he  invests  his  retrihutory 
Elysinm  of  the  just".  But  when  the  Greeks  became  for  the 
first  time  acquainted  with  Egypt,  they  seemed  in  tlieir  admira- 
tion to  recognise  a  cl^m  far  higher  than  that  of  Pythagoras 
and  Orpheus  to  the  origination  of  doctrines,  which  after  all 
were  probably  but  a  more  precise  statement  of  ideas  long  before 

•■  Ptm.  Iiii  and  Onrit,  ch.  35.  CJem.  Alex.  Fn>tr.  n,  30,  Foil.  Ee  wm  railed 
in  Ibe  AlcnuKinlt  "  Supreme  of  Godi."     Etyia.  Hngn.  Zagn ui. 

»  UcDck,  KreU,  iii.  p.  208. 

"  Eorip.  in  Schol.  HippoljL  191.  Al«.i.  Hi.  Sen.  Emp.  Pyrr.  H.  iii.  2*, 
p.  167. 

»  Herod,  ii.  81.  128.  "  Cie.  Tuk.  ii.  10. 

■■  EralDMti.  CatuL  34. 

"  "  ei.ji  ».  ir.,!,™.."  PUUi,  Mano,  81 ".  Comp.  Clem.  AI«.  Slrom.  r.  698. 
Bu*tb.  Pr.  Bt.  xii.  xiii.  p.  6TS.  It  ibould,  bowrver,  be  obaerved  thai  Piiidar'i  idea 
>■  Dot  exMtly  the  Pjlhagorean,  and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  imagine  lome  •ecoDd 
•anree.     Hoeek,  Krcia,  iii.  209.  211. 

"  WithoDl  haling  recourse  to  tfae  auipecled  Iragnienl  (3)  in  the  Threni,  it  ia 
demr  Ecmn  other  paMagei,  and  from  Plato,  that  Findor'i  lower  world  ii  not  a  mere 
phanluniigaria  of  tbadowi,  but  a  ecene  in  which  moral  dittinctioni  are  itrictlf 
mfofced.  The  body,  il  ii  true,  is  "  lubject  to  all-powerful  death  ;"  "  j-et  s  liring 
image  of  eiiitence  anrmet,  that  kloue  being  froin  the  god>."  (Thren.  2.)  "It  ii 
the  Hme  inTelt  being  which  when  the  body  il  ailepp  diitiagaiihea  in  dreami  the 
plennnt  fnm  the  painfal."  (lb.)  "  He  who  ponieaiei  the  trae  light,  foreknavi 
hia  ddlin;;  that  the  intractable  ipirit  after  deatfa  ia  forthnith  adjudged  and 
puniihed,  while  a  bappj  life  of  eternal  aunihine  in  meadowi  damaiked  with  roMi 
and  ecriclied  with  golden  fmil  awnila  the  good."  (01.  ii.  101  tq. ;  and  Fng. 
Thren.  1.     FIul.  Cootol.  ad  Apolloo.  p.  130.) 
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extant  indepeDdently  among  themselveB  in  the  form  of  sym- 
bolical Buggeetion^.  Still  later  they  were  led  to  eonohide  thai 
even  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  had  in  these  matters  learned  ftom 
India  '^  where,  as  everywhere  else,  the  origin  of  the  dootrine  was 
as  remote  and  nntraceable  as  the  origin  of  man  himself,  Its 
natural  expression  may  be  fom[id  in  the  langaage  of  Gnsbna  in 
the  Bi^ad-Oeeta*^  ''I  myself  never  was  non-6Sistent»  nor 
thou,  nor  these  princes  of  the  earth ;  nor  shaU  we  ever  heteafter 
cease  to  be.  As  the  soul  in  this  mortd.  frame  findeth  inCmoy, 
youth,  and  age ;  so  in  some  ftatare  frame  will  it  find  the  lika 
At  this  the  wise  is  not  dismayed."  **  The  sool  is  not  a  diing  of 
which  a  man  may  say,  it  hath  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  or  is  to 
be  hereafter ;  for  it  is  a  thing  without  birth ;  it  is  pre-existenf^ 
changeless,  eternal,  and  is  not  to  be  destroyed  with  this  xaortBl 
frame."  "'As  a  man  throwing  away  old  gannents  putteth  on 
new,  even  so  the  soul  quitting  a  worn-out  frame  enters  into 
another.  The  weapon  divideth  it  not,  the  fire  bumetfa  it  not, 
the  water  melteth  it  not,"  &c. 


§11. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  STATE  AMONG 

THE   HEBREWS. 

Among  the  Hebrews  the  idea  of  spiritual  immortality  was 
retarded,  as  above  stated,  by  the  theocratic  theory.  They  could 
not,  like  many  ancients,  consider  early  death  a  mark  of  divine 
favour;  since  the  choicest  theocratic  blessings  were  ** con- 
tinuance in  the  land"  and  "  length  of  days."  The  soul,  though 
not  extinct,  had  been  consigned  to  a  neutral  condition  in  which 
there  was  neither  grief  nor  joy  nor  retributive  distinction ;  and 

»  Find.  Thwn.  4. 

»  Philoitrst  Vit.  Ap.  iii.  6,  and  vi  8.     EuMb.  Chron.  p.  25.    Greoi.  8. 1  298. 
Diog.  Laert.  Proem.  ▼.  8. 
'^  Lectii.l2aq. 
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the  exeeptiona  to  the  general  lot  aythorized  by  tradition,  such 
BB  Enoch  and  Elijah,  were  cnees  far  beyond  the  hopes  of  com* 
mon  men.  Good  men  indeed,  aft*r  this  precedent  {if  the  phrase 
be  not  rather  the  precedent  for  the  story),  were  said  not  to  die, 
but  to  be  taken  away '.  to  depart,  to  go  hence  and  be  no  more 
seen,  to  cease  to  be  among  the  living*,  to  sleep,  &lc.',  as  the 
Goths  "  departed"  to  ZamoJsis,  or  the  Egyptiuns  to  their  great 
benefactor  Osiris*.  Such  phraseology  no  doubt  prepared  the 
way  for  the  adoption  of  higlier  conceptions  so  soon  as  man 
should  become  deliberately  conscious  of  Lis  own  dignity;  and 
it  may  be  that  even  concurrently  with  the  common  and  gross 
Tiew  superior  minds  may  have  already  lallen  buck  on  natural 
analogies,  and  imagined  the  life  of  the  departed  to  be  reunited 
in  a  more  elevated  sense  with  ita  source'.  There  are  indeed 
flererol  passages  in  tlie  poetical  books  from  wltich  it  is  difficult 
to  exclude  some  such  elementary  anticipation  of  a  higher  ex- 
istence. For  instance,  in  a  psalm  (probably  of  lato  date)*,  the 
writer  having  placed  liis  absolute  trust  in  Jehovah,  henceforth 
bids  defiance  to  pain  and  death ;  for  "  thou  wilt  not,"  he  says, 
"abandon  my  soul  to  hell  (Scheol),  nor  suffer  thy  pious  ser- 
noit'  to  see  the  pit."  The  same  thought  is  perhaps  still  more 
pointedly  expressed  in  the  49th  Psalm';  yet  it  should  be 
noticed,  that  these  passages  scarcely  amount  to  the  expression 
of  a  hope,  much  less  announce  a  dogma,  and  their  aspiration, 
"  pondering"  as  it  were  the  spirits  flight  on  the  verge  of  an 


■  S  King!  ii.  9, 10. 

*  (ha.  r.  94.    Joieph. 
l«al  ii.  t.  33.     Henng. 

*  WhoH  AtaXh  vu  Q 


[n.  Uii.  S;  t< 


Wi«l. 


Lfiiu.  Oral.  Beitke,  p, 
rjvf  Mymtoui."     Callimaf  111 


I 


Diod.  8.  L  20.    Biirip.  Baethar.  1336, 

•  0«L  u.  T.  Pui.  cilri.  4.  Ecclea.  iL 
■  Patl.  ZTi.  10,  quoted  abois  in  Ju  mon 
'  Thy  "bolyon*"  iiherelha  "Iirafli 

of  *Dnbip|>an  of  JiibOTiiti  oppowd  to  ibi 

•  Ywt.  IB. 
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abyBB,  IB  the  more  noble  and  interesting  from  its  very  uncer- 
tainty*. "The  beauty  and  sublimity  of  these  Psalms,"  says 
Ewttld",  "oonsists  in  this,  that  we  here  for  the  first  time  see 
the  soul  ridsing  for  itself  a  bulwark  of  elevnted  hope  in  spite  of 
prepossession  and  authority,  wresting  as  it  were  the  prize  of 
victory  in  a  struggle  with  coutradictJon  and  doubt,  imdl  it 
wins  for  itself  a  faith  which  most  fresh  and  blooming  when 
most  immature,  is  as  yet  equally  tree  from  pedantic  mannerism 
and  superstitious  extravagance.  In  the  14th  chapter  of  Job, 
whose  last  verse  betrays  continuing  belief  in  the  obscure  pains 
of  Scheol,  the  poet  exclaims,  "  O  that  thou  wouldst  hide  me  in 
the  grave,  that  thou  wouldst  keep  me  concealed  until  thy  wratli 
were  past !  that  thou  wouldst  appoint  me  a  set  time,  and  then 
remember  me !  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ?  For  snch 
a  hope"  all  the  days  of  my  servitude  would  I  manfully  bear 
until  my  release  were  come.  Thou  sbouldst  call  and  I  (from 
the  grave)  would  answer  thee ;  thou  wouldst  remember  the 
work  of  thy  hands ;  for  even  now  thou  countest  my  foolsUps 
and  watcbest  over  my  sin."  These  expressions,  though  not 
amounting  to  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  seem  to  conUin 
the  simple  and  rational  materials  of  a  hope  which  might  afte^ 
wards  become  one. 

The  tlieory,  in  its  earliest  systematic  form,  was  that  most 
nearly  allied  to  ancient  prepossessions.  The  golden  age  of  ibe 
Hebrews  was  the  worldly  notion  of  a  renewal  of  the  earthly 
theocracy  or  political  re- establishment  of  their  nation.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  continued  disappointment  of  the  Mes- 
BJanic  hopes  which  first  gave  a  turn  to  their  mode  of  tbougbt, 
by  teaching  them  to  look  for  some  expedient  through  which 
theory  might  be  reconciled  with  the  unpleasant  fact  that  manv 
pious  inheritors  of  the  promise  who  ought  to  have  witnessed  its 

'  Par,  u  St.  Psul  stji,  "  We  iLre  uied  b;  hope  ;  tfait  which  ii  laen,  utd  il  aaj 
be  added,  ihal  which  we  think  we  tee,  ii  tial  hop«."  (Kom.rui.  2t.)  The  lid 
■nd  beauty  of  hope  depend  ni 


I  to  Hiuif.     J^H 
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fiiMlment  had  been  prematurely  cut  off.  The  old  theory  could 
under  these  circumstanceB  he  fully  Tindicated  only  by  presum- 
ing a  bodily  resurrection,  admitting,  in  spite  of  former  dicta, 
the  possibility  of  escape  out  of  Scheol.  This  form  was  taken 
by  Hebrew  faitli  during  the  captivity ;  and  it  is  not  impossible, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  raised",  that  the  contact  of 
Zoroastnan  opinions  may  have  subsequently  favoured  its  de- 
velopment, though  it  did  not  originate  it".  The  accounts 
gf  persons  supposed  to  have  been  recalled  to  life  by  the  pro- 
phets" must  have  been  recorded  about  this  time,  and  could 

"  Cnnip.  Mailer,  in  Ollmnn  and  Dmbtcil,  Theolog.  Smd,  and  Kril.  vol.  8. 
Thfopampi  Chii  Pngm.  Wicbera.  p.  I6D. 

■»  Thfopmnpn*  ii  tajd  to  have  italed  in  Ki  history  of  Philip  of  Maccdon  ihe 
Ha^an  belief  ID  a  reiurrectioa.  ("  Atmfimnrim,  rtn  •uiiKHiui  am  inrfw  s/o)*- 
•Wf.'  Diog.  Lierl.  Fnxia.  9.  "lain  mii^irmi  tiimi/itiai  trir/ai,  ^«ti  r^ifnc 
it.^.in  fun  r>«>  ««i'>tw."  Plol.  Iiii  and  Osiria,  ch.  IT.  Aanseui  Goueui 
Dial,  de  Anim.  InimorlnlitBM,  identifies  fa^mrii  and  ■Hmr.i.)  "Fromiua  i 
DnBDcrita  TBDitu,  qui  non  reviiit  ipae."  (Plin,  N.  H.  vii.  GS,  p,  411.)  Ths 
BonndcfaeKh  (p.  Ill,  Elcuket}  detcribM  tfae  cfaildren  of  the  returrectioa  a>  rs- 
TBiiag  the  unal  dietetic  order,  iDCCf»ivel;  living  on  mat,  milk,  and  bread,  until 

de^,  u  it  iB  wriinn,  Zoroailer  Hiked  Onnnzd,  and  «aid,  '  Tht.  wind  been  forth  tbe 
durt  of  ihe  body,  water  washet  it  away;  how  then  ahatl  the  body  come  again'  how 
■hall  the  dead  ariK)'  Ormuid  answered,  '  I  un  be  who  holda  the  itar-apanglcd 
haavflD  in  ethere^  apace  j  who  nuikei  thia  iphere  which  once  wai  buried  in  darkneaa 
a  flood  of  light,  rhrough  me  the  earth  became  b  world  firm  and  lajtmg— the  eoMh 
en  which  valka  the  lord  of  the  world.  1  am  he  who  makes  the  light  of  lun,  moan, 
and  atari  pierce  the  etouda.  I  make  the  corn  leed,  which  pcriihing  in  the  ground 
aprool*  anew,  multiplying  endleialy,  &c.  &c  I  crcaled  man  whoie  eye  is  light, 
whoH  life  ii  the  breath  of  hia  noilrili ;  I  placed  within  him  life'i  ineitinguiihable 
power.  Let  the  wicked  One  ariao,  and  try  to  effect  a  reaurreciion  ;  tain  wonld  be 
hii  eSbrt;  no  corpae  can  be  revive;  but  aureLy  ahall  thy  eyci  aome  day  lee  all 
tbiaga  live  anew.  Skeleton!  ihall  be  clothed  with  Teini  and  linewa.  And  when 
the  reidrrectionii  finithed  il  ahall  never  a  lecond  time  lake  place;  for  then  ihall 
tbe  glorified  tarib  bring  forth  bono,  and  water,  and  blood,  hair,  fire,  and  life,  aa  at 
the  be^nning.'"  Even  in  ihe  Yaatina  {G2  Ha.  p.  142,  Klenker)  the  tame  doctrine 
appeua  to  be  tanght ;  bnl  Bumouf  haa  ahown  Chat  worda  often  tranalaled  "  reiur- 
rection"  by  Anquetil  do  not  amount  to  luch  meBning.  Joumal  Aaiatique,  3rd  aer. 
rsL  10.  Jtit;  and  September,  1840. 

"  1  Kbga  xvii.  IT  tq.    3  Kings  iT.  S  ;  liii.  21. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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scarcely  have  been  tolerated  had  there  not  been  an  impression 
as  to  the  possibility  of  bodily  revival.  Such  an  idea  may 
have  been  assisted  by  the  familiar  phenomeoa  of  dreaming  and 
suspended  animation".  The  Egyptian  might  on  such  grounds 
have  been  l<td  to  thinT<  the  work  of  death  incomplete  as  long  as 
putrefaction  could  bo  prevented",  so  that  if  by  embalmment  tbe 
body  could  be  made  to  letnin  tbe  general  form  of  its  organiza- 
tion, the  soul  too  would  maintain  its  individual  or  "  deter- 
minate" relation  to  it",  and  preserving  in  Amenthe  eomething 
of  its  earthly  shape  and  character'^  might  at  tbe  appointed 
period  of  8000  years  return  to  its  former  habitation'".  The 
priestfi  whose  influence  over  the  living  greatly  depended  on 
their  supposed  power  over  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  might  have 
tolerated  the  customary  rites  of  burial  though  tlieir  own  notions 
may  have  soared  above  them'".  For  while  the  speculative 
pantheist  assumes  an  ocean  of  spirituality  out  of  which  life  asi 
consciousness  are  unceasingly  evolved  and  to  which  they  re- 
turn, the  sensuous  are  unable  to  appreciate  any  state  of  exist- 
ence beyond  the  limits  of  a  contracted  individutdity,  as  Hut 
God  also  is  a  "person"  who  must  be  personally  conuon* 
nicated  with.     Tbe  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  that  divine  pastor 

»  Comp.  Plin.  N,  S.  ri!,  53.  (62.)     Herod.  i«.  IB.    Pind.  ub.  rap. 

"  The  CBiDfl  idea  n»f  be  fbond  ia  tbi>  TaJmad  (Jernnlem  Qeman  in  OfranA 
TJrchriiC.  ii.  71),  Bccording  to  wbicb  the  >du1  af  the  depsitcd  flits  br  thn*  iMJt 
round  the  corjue  In  hope  of  rc.^ntei'iDg  it ;  st  length,  when  the  tignt  of  itaj  tt 
come  eiident,  il  hurriea  nway,  Tbe  cotniDOii  notion  of  haunted  grair*  ind  thuit 
jttii  evidenllir  ariKi  frotn  the  uin«  loiiTce.     (Comp.  Snoch  it.  13.) 

"  Serriui  to  Mb.  iii.  63.  Tenulliaa  de  Anim.  23,  p.  28S.  Boehr'i  Omi- 
ii.  123. 

"  The  (badei  of  the  desd  were  auppOBed  to  have  tlie  appeuwiee  of  the  lina^ 
NiWKhto  Odjii.  li.  189.     Twg.Mn,  ii,  272;vi.  8il. 

"  Cnui.S.ii.  13.  Guigninut,  Rel.  iii.  310.  Wytlenbich  to  FtulBtch  d*S.T. 
Camp.  Qtithe'i  Wilhelm  Heialer,  Trans,  ii.  1.  It  is  not  cleic  why  tbe  embalmtlMl 
of  Bainwls  aliould  be  thought  adverse  to  thii  Tiew  (Wilkiniaa'e  Eg;pl,  Snd  MC, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  444),  since  the  Egyptian,  like  the  untutored  Indian,  might  have  bopcd  I* 
be  accompanied  in  the  reiniceclion  by  his  faiourile  tat  or  dog. 

*  PotphfT.  Abitin.  iv.  ID.     Flut.   Iiis  and   Oaicia,  29.     Cie.  de  Leg.  i. 
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who  "walked"  with  Adam  and  with  Enoch,  and  who  though 
Beat«d  above  the  firmament^',  was  also  the  ever-present  Ruler 
and  Vindicator  in  the  midst  of  Israel".  The  remnent  who 
shoold  renew  his  dominion  and  shore  his  eventual  triumph 
must  therefore  be  a  hvlng  and  embodied  one,  with  employments 
and  gratifications  to  correspond.  The  prophets  in  this  sense 
announce  the  hope  of  reanimation  Co  their  disappointed  and 
buried  countrymen,  or  to  the  exiled  Israelites  in  general,  to 
whom  Babylon  was  as  a  grave,  aud  whoso  restoration  might 
aptly  be  called  a  resurrection.  Ezekiel  was  commissioned  to 
prophesy  a  resurrection  of  tlie  dead  as  part  of  a  general  plan  of 
restoration  after  the  captivity ;  and  this,  not  merely  by  way  of 
frigid  allusion  to  a  received  dogma,  but  to  give  consDladon  in 
despair"  by  the  announcement  of  a  hitherto  unprecedented 
exertion  of  the  beneficent  power  of  Jehovah'*.  To  the  mourn- 
ful inquiry  "wilt  thou  again  revive  us?"  the  divine  voice 
responds  in  the  affirmative,  "  I  will  swallow  up  death  in  vic- 
tory,"" The  visionary  plain'"  appeared  to  the  prophet's  eye 
fiill  of  dry  bones" ;  and  upon  the  word  which  he  was  directed 
to  announce  there  was  a  noise  as  it  were  of  thunder,  bone  was 
reunited  to  bone,  and  having  been  covered  again  with  flesh  and 
sinews  was  lastly  animated  with  breath.  "  These  bones,"  says 
Jehovah,  "are  the  whole  house  of  Israel";  they  have  said.  Our 
bones  are  dried  up,  oar  hope  is  lost;  therefore,  son  of  man, 
prophesy  and  say  to  them.  Behold,  0  my  people,  I  will  even 
open  your  graves  and  cause  you  to  come  forth,  and  bring  you 
again  to  your  own  country."  The  vision  is  but  an  energetio 
form  of  expressing  in  reference  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  Israehtes  the  general  hope  uttered  in  Job  and  Psalms. 
At  a  somewhat  later  time  when  Babylon  had  been  destroyed", 
yet  the  restored  Jews  were  still  far  from  enjoying  the  populous- 
nesa  and  splendour  they  anticipated,  another  prophet  employs 
•'  IH.  11.22.  "  JoElii.  27;  LiL.  Ifl. 
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nearly  the  same  imagery.  "The  dead,"  he  saya",  "live  no 
more,  shadowR  riBe  not  again,  therefore  hast  thoa  visited  and 
destroyed  them  (the  wicked),  and  made  all  their  memory  lo 
perish.  Yet  thou,  0  Jehovah,  art  he  who  multiphest  the 
nation,  and  thou  art  glorified ;  thou  widenest  all  its  borders. 

Lord,  in  trouhle  they"  sought  thee;   in  their 

affliction  was  thy  '  severity  '  whispered  ;  as  a  travailing  woman 
crieth  in  her  pangs,  so  sat  we  agonized  in  thy  sight,  Jehovah! 
We  were  in  labour  and  in  pain ;  we  have  hrought  forth  bm 
wind ;  the  land  is  still  undelivered,  nor  are  ita  people  brought 
forth  to  inhabit  it."  Then  with  a  heautifiil  transition  from 
dospondenoy  to  hope  he  exclaims,  "0  that  thy  dead  might  ]i\e 
again,  that  my  buried  countrymen  could  rise!  Awake  and 
sing,  ye  dwellers  in  the  dust;  for  the  dew  of  Jehovah  ia  as  the 
quickening  dew  which  reinvigorates  the  grass,  and  the  earth 
again  sends  forth  its  shadows  to  new  existence.""  Hon  tame, 
compared  with  these  passBgea,  appears  the  sentiment  when 
matured  and  fixed  in  the  form  of  dogma  as  announced  in  the 
I2th  chapter  of  Daniel,  where  the  faithful  Jews,  especially  their 
zealous  chiefs  and  martyrs",  are  distinguished  by  the  great 
boon  of  eternal  life  above  those  who  apostatized  in  time  of  per- 
secution !  The  inference  to  which  Socrates  was  led  through 
confidence  in  the  immutability  and  eternity  of  truth"  was  wilh 
the  Hebrew  only  the  completed  expression  of  an  exaggerstad 
political  hope.  The  selfish  form  of  the  doctrine  harmonind 
with  its  source.  As  the  Messianic  restoration  belonged  exda- 
sively  to  the  pious,  or  to  "  Jehovah's  remnant."  so  the  M esaiama 
resurrection  was  confined  to  "  Jehovah's  dead,""  the  limitatioB 
exercising  throughout  a  marked  influence  on  Christian  as  well 
as  Jewish  theory".     The  completion  of  the  Messianic  was  at 

*■  Im.  iiTi.  U.  "  The  captiTa  Israelite). 

"  Od  the  "Dew  of  Jehanh,"  lee  FnL  Ixxii.  6.  Job  xir.  9.  Qt*tn.  to  lo. 
«ri.  Ifi.     Comp.  PmL  i.  3. 

"  LengerkB  lo  Dsn.  li.  33  ". 

»  Phicdo.  p.  77.  "  2  Mac.  vii.  9.  11. 

"  1  Then.  St.  18.  LnkB  liv.  1*.  Rer.  xx.  i,  6.  Schijitgen,  Hot.  Heb.  u.  SfiB, 
Havarnick  la  Suk.  nivil  p.  £186. 
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theBame  time  the  completion  of  the  Providential  theory.  la  the 
reaurreotioD  all  moral  inequalities  would  be  fully  compensated ; 
and  it  weis  added  that  present  chastening  was  a  token  of  God's 
javour,  an  earnest  of  the  future  remuneration  of  his  favouiiteB, 
vhile  it  was  observed  that  God  hastens  to  reward  the  occasional 
good  deeds  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  in  order  for  their  more 
effectual  destruction  hereafter". 

The  resurrection  doctrine  seems  to  have  made  hut  slow  pro- 
gress; for  with  the  exception  of  two  doubtful  passages",  which 
may  be  no  more  than  instances  of  vague  expression,  the  Pales- 
tinian Apocr}-phn,  including  Baruoh  EcclesiasUcus  and  Tobit, 
contemplate  only  the  state  of  Scheol.  At  the  Chriaiian  tera, 
however,  it  appears  a  general  doctrine  of  Judaism  assuming 
several  forms.  To  the  Phaiisees  who  maintained  the  bodily  or 
Messianic  resurrection,  the  Sadducees  appeared  to  denyimmor- 
tftlity  altogether"';  for  they  who  presuming  the  life  to  be  in  the 
blood,  could  conceive  no  continuing  existence  except  by  bodily 
revival,  would  of  course  so  construe  a  mere  retention  of  the 
ancient  Scheol  doctrine,  or  the  equally  unsubstantial  theory 
maintained  by  emanationists  and  pantheists  of  the  school  of 
Ecclesiastes.  Equally  opposed  to  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  vraa 
that  which  mainly  under  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  according  to  which 
the  body,  so  far  from  being  essential  to  existence,  was  the 
spirit's  prison, escape  from  it  being  life's  true  commencement*". 
This  is  the  idea  of  Philo,  of  the  Alexandrian  authors  of  4ih 
Maccabees  and   of  the   Book   of  Wisdom,  and   also   of  the 


"  "  QueroadmoduBi  is  leculo  future  piii  rependilar  piwniinin  bnai  operii  etimn 
iFTiMimi  ijuod  perpetioriiiil,  ju  in  gecnlo  hoc  iFpcnditur  impiii  premium  cuju>. 
euoqoe  leviwimi  boni  operu."  Gfriirer,  Urchriil.  ii.  170, 171.  Trace*  of  Ihe  nme 
feeling  occDi  ia  the  New  TeiUunent.     Camp,  liike  ti.  21.  21 ;  i>i.  2S. 

"  Tobit  iii.  B.     B«lDa.ilyiii.  11. 

"   "  &imfttnir  'ivX't  '*•  TB(  **i'   ihv  Ti/tatfim,   armifnti."     Joieph.  Ant.  xvlii. 

1.  t.     War,  ii.  8.  H.     Comp.  Malt.  «ii.  23.     Uaik  lii.  13.     Luke  n,  i7.    Aeli 
uatiD.  H,  Tr;ph.  ch.  SO. 

:-.,■■     Find.  Frag.  Int.  BC.     Plato,  Phiedo,  67  «q. 
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Essenea,  who  believed  a  spiritual  immortality  aod  retribution, 
but  not  a  reeurrection.  For  though  in  Alexandrian  tbeosophy 
Plutonic  idealism  makes  an  incongruous  medley  with  Jewish 
exolusiveness  and  sensuouBness*',  Bpiritualism  on  the  whole 
predoininatea.  According  to  Philo,  the  souls  of  the  good  pass 
to  their  heavenly  home  immediately  on  death**;  others  travel 
through  various  transmigrations,  while,  as  in  Plato,  the  eternal 
punisluneut  of  the  wicked  is  left  half  fact  half  allegory". 
"Man,"  says  the  author  of  Wisdom,  "was  created  for  immor- 
tality; dealli  come  into  the  world  through  the  devil.  But 
righteousness  is  immortal";  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in 
the  hands  of  God,  who  at  a  future  day  of  retribution "  will 
crown  them  with  beauty  and  everlasting  life,  while  their  adver- 
saries (i.  e.  the  wicked)  will  lie  in  Egyptian  darkness**,  or  be 
utterly  annihilated.""  According  to  the  prevailing  Pharisaio 
doctrine  the  soul  at  death  descends  to  Scheol  or  Hades,  wheis  U 
awaits  resurrection.  During  this  interval  ihero  is  no  real  life; 
yet  even  Scheol  distinguishes  between  good  and  bad**;  there  b 
an  infemaj  Paradise  as  welt  as  aGehenna*";  theresurrectioniB 
of  the  just  only,  the  wicked  remain  bound  in  Gehenna.  Tha 
Essenes  blended  Alexaudriim  philosophy  with  the  commoD 
Jewish  imagery ;  hut  in  their  joyous  elevation  and  translatioD  (rf 
the  good  to  the  happy  islands^"  the  Greek  Elysium  seema  snb- 
etituted  for  the  Hebrew  Paradise.  The  New  Testament  wnUn 
follow  for  the  most  part  the  Pharisaio  type.     The  only  hope  of 

"  Wild.  iii.  6,  for  insuuice,  Biems  lo  mix  the  noliDD  ota  Meuiaiiic  nMontioiiM 
Mttdi  vith  a  hearenly  imraarMlil]-. 

"  Ofrorer'i  FhUo,  i.  103. 

**  "  "O  w(ii  ■Jlit'ii»  ihn  i  «ip  fuxfif"  fl"'  "'"■"  ('fri'"'',  ib.  p,  *06.  Coi^ 
Zelln,  PbiLtir.  ILSetiq. 

•*  WUd.  ii.  28,  21 ;  i.  IE.  '*  Comp.  iii.  18. 

•*  Wiid.  XTiL.  21.  ■'  Wiid.  iv.  10. 

**  Jswph.  Ant.  xviii.  1.  3.  'Tn  /•>■<  x^i%iuKn,i  m  ri^uii  ■•'(  i>{itiii  ■  hlmiu 
WHiiuirii  »  rf  liif  yiyin-  jui  t«i(  ^i>  Vffift  aiim  ^(Utihtlui,  rmit  h  fmrrwn' 
»  Mofian.     Csmp.  B.  I.  ii  S.  14. 

"  Eiienmenpr,  ii.  297.  314.    Joitin.  M.  Tryph,  ch.  6. 

"  Aa  inprcKDled  by  Jowphui,  B.  I.  ii.  8.  11. 
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the  dead  ia  resurrection  ("  avaa-Toa-is  f*  i-EKf un ") ;  the  state  of 
the  departed  being  described  in  analogy  with  the  appearance  of 
the  corpse,  as  a  "  sleep."  When  Christ  from  the  position  that 
"  God  is  not  the  god  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,'""  infers  not 
merely  man's  immortality  but  his  resurrection,  it  is  implied  that 
vithout  a  resurrection  God  would  noi  be  God  of  the  living ;  and 
St.  Paul,  when  complaining  of  the  burden  of  the  flesh",  does 
not  wish  to  be  unclothed,  i.  e.  in  Scbeol,  but  to  be  reclothed, 
i.e.  with  a  new  body".  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  multi- 
form doctrine  should  he  uniformly  represented  by  many  writers; 
and  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  traces  of  heterogeneous 
elements  under  a  corresponding  ambiguity  of  espreseion.  The 
words  used  by  Jesus,  "  Father,  into  thy  bands  I  commit  my 
spirit,"  certainly  do  not  of  themselves  contradict  an  intermediate 
Scbeol  theory ;  even  the  immediate  Paradise  promised  to  the 
cracified  malefactor  may  be  understood  of  the  subtclluric  Para- 
dise above  alluded  to'* ;  while  tlie  colloquy  of  tortured  Dives 
with  Abraham  is  expressly  said  to  be  "in  Hades,""  Still  the 
Measianio  reign  and  that  of  Scheol  naturally  tended  to  encroach 
on  each  other.  It  was  a  position  of  the  Alexandrians,  fortified 
by  ancient  authority,  tliat  those  who  die  for  God  live  to  God  ; 
that  those  who  die  for  tlie  law  are  immediately  received  to  the 
bosom  of  the  patriorcbs";  and  though  the  dogma  of  an  inter- 
mediate atat«  is  held  by  Tertullian  and  others"  so  essential 
that  those  denying  it  are  not  to  be  considered  Christians  or 
eren  Jews,  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  supported  by  the  legendary 
oases  of  translation  seems  to  have  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence "  at  a  time  when  the  interval  preceding  resurrection  was 
accounted  very  short",  and  when  almost  all  Christians  might 

"  Halt  inL  32.  "  2  Cor.  v.  1. 

*»  Comp.  1  Cor.  IT.  61, 

"  WctMcm  and  De  Wetie  to  Luke  xziii.  43. 

»  Loki!  iri.  23. 

*■  4  Hic.  ch.  IT,  end.     See  GWrorer,  vol  ii.  p.  IBS.     Comp.  Dent,  niiii.  3, 

"  TertnlL  de  jLn.  5G.    Jutin.  Tryph.  cb(.  G  and  SO.    Irauc.  t,  B1.  S. 

"  Bipcdall;  anr  ihe  fourth  Ooipel. 

"  B«T.  u.  i ;  ixiL  20. 
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claim  the  privileges  of  martyrB '".  The  two  views,  that  of  bodily 
revival  aud  of  divine  spiritual  commiiuion,  coalesced  also  in  the 
intermediate  notioii  of  a  *'  spiritual  body."  Philo  speaks  of 
the  soul  as  a  "  divine  effluence  of  bright  esseuce  "  (aa-auyair/ia 
Stiov),  and  as  it  may  be  said  that  God  is  light  {put  voitrw),  so 
the  soul  may  he  called  n  "  particle  of  divine  fire,"  made  like 
the  celestial  bodies  of  ibnt  sether  or  elemental  qnintessence 
spoken  of  by  Indian  and  other  sages".  ^^Tien  pseudo-Solo- 
mon" talks  of  the  "just  running  to  and  fro  like  sparks  among 
the  stubble,"  the  ancient  idea  of  a  punishmemt  of  the  heathen 
by  the  Jews"'  mingles  with  that  of  the  luminous  or  fiery  nature 
of  liberated  spirits'*;  Joaephus  too  alludes  to  the  pure  bodies  of 
the  resurrection  {iyvois  xhaiv  avTEvaimfovTai  iru^<«iriv),  blending 
Pharisaism  with  Esseniam.  The  body  ia  the  soul's  garment, 
and  clean  or  white  garments  were  necessary  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God  ",  The  high  priest  Joshua,  whose  gannents  were 
changed  before  the  Lord*™,  was  pronounced,  according  to  the 
progressive  elevation  of  the  mediatorial  ideal",  a  personage  fit 
to  stand  among  the  angels".  The  same  notion  of  glorification 
which  seems  to  have  existed  in  Egj-pt'",  and  which  Theopom- 
pus  ascribes  to  Zoroaster'"  (since  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  continued  personal  existence  except  by  revival  of  the 
old  body  or  investiture  in  a  new  one),  prcvuled  also  among 

"  Act*  rii.  S9.  FEulip.  i.  23.  Hab.  xiL  28.  Rat.  ti.  0;  viL  9.  IS ;  »>.  L 
TertnlliBD  (de  Est.  ch.  48)  Uyi  it  dawn,  "Nemo  peregrinstng  1  corpon  atttini  in' 
maratur  penea  Domianm  niti  ex  Uartyrii  prEerogatirft."    Comp.  Dan.  xiL  3. 

"  GHrfirer'i  PhLlo,  i.  377.  Simbo,  p.  713.  Ariatol.  de  Cielo,  3.  lunblieh. 
Myit.  i.  17. 

"Wirf.  iii.  7-  "ZecLxii.  8.     Obadioh  18.     MaLW.  1. 

"  Comp.  eh.  ii.  2,  and  QbUni,  ii.  p.  267. 

"  Han.  irii.  11.     Eb.,  Lii.  4 ;  ri.  11 ;  v\i.  18 ;  xix.  8, 


•  Zech.  iii.  7. 

"  Hug.  i,  13.    Mai.  i 


Zech.  I 


.  8.    2Ri 


xix.  27.    JoKph.  B.I. 


"  Comp.  Wild.  T.  6.  "  Porphjr.  AbHin.  iv.  10.    Snpr.  p.  290,  a. 

'"  Flutarcli,  ub.  lap.  BoundefaBich,  p.  61.  Campare  BnniDiif  on  ihc  Tai 
p,  129.  It  Memi  to  have  bean  pait  of  the  idea  of  a  Perier  or  Tauta  to  be  dv 
or  capable  of  being  clothed  in  a  niitsble  body. 
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Christians.  In  opposition  to  the  grossness  of  the  Fharisees^S 
Jesus  taught  that  the  spirits  of  the  good  revived  in  purified 
bodies  would  live  for  ever  like  the  angels  with  God  in  heaven, 
partaking  his  felicity  and  glory  ^';  while  the  wicked  would  find 
in  Scheol  not  a  mere  neutral  resting-place,  but  the  positive 
eternal  punishments  of  Gehenna^'.  It  was  however  impossible 
to  blend  all  the  phases  of  theory  into  a  perfectly  harmonious 
system.  There  remained  inevitable  inconsistencies,  a  spiritual 
futurity  mixed  with  earthly  imagery,  a  single  and  a  double 
resurrection,  a  Messianic  restoration  of  the  just  only,  replaced 
or  followed  by  a  day  of  general  reckoning  for  all  men. 

7>  lUtt  zziL  80. 

»  Mfttt  zix.  28.  £om.Tiii.  17. 19.  1  Cor.?!.  2;  xv.  44.  2  Tim.  ii.  12.  Wisd. 
iiL  8. 

"  The  figures  of  "  worm  and  fire''  were  ancient  precedents  (Isa.  IxvL  24.  Ecclfts. 
▼ii.  18.  Judith  zri.  17.  Mark  ix.  44)  adopted  from  the  rites  of  sepulture,  and 
others  which  will  appear  hereafter. 
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OBIOIN    OF  THE    IDEA    OF   A    SDPERMATDRAL    ME3BIAS. 

Cant  Asiatic  nations  are  knowD  to  have  entertained  con- 
^ptioDS  not  unlike  the  Meseianic  theory  of  the  Hehrews. 
'here  is,  however,  no  proof  of  plagiariam  on  either  side ;  that 
ther  nations  borrowed  it  from  the  Hehrews  or  the  Hebrews 
wm  other  nations.  All  the  Me99ia.nic  types  must  be  con- 
dered  as  sLrictly  Judaical.  The  frequent  repetition  of  certain 
isionary  wishes  in  a  certain  direction  or  fonn  eventually  gave 
>  that  form  the  fixity  of  dogmatical  theory.  The  theory  was 
nly  the  theocratic  government  and  theocratic  retribution  pro- 
pectively  idealized.  It  had  been  sometimes  imagined  that 
ehovah  would  himself  lead  hack  his  people  to  their  homes  as 
e  before  led  them  out  of  Egj-pt'.  Tie  writer  of  the  tonclud- 
ag  portion  of  Isaiah  describes  the  new  Jerusalem  as  governed 
ly  DO  mortal  king,  but  a  pure  theocracy  under  the  personal 
are  of  Jehovah,  with  the  prophets  alone  for  his  fiinotionaries 
nd  attendants.  But  since  In  practice  the  intervention  of  a 
pecific  mediator  had  been  found  indispensable,  it  was  more 
isual  to  connect  the  future  prospect  with  some  exalted  hero  or 


k. 


AboTB,  pp,  217,  229. 
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diatinguished  mortnl,  who  aa  Jehovah's  representative  and  set- 
vant  should  bear  the  earthly  office  most  nearly  resembling  lus 
own,  and  revive  the  kingly  authority  of  David.  The  conung 
deliverer  was  therefore  styled  "  Buler,"  "  King,"  or  "  Prince" 
of  Israel',  or  figuratively  its  "shepherd;"  sometimes  a  "shoot 
from  the  stem  of  Jesse,"  or  David  himself  revived  in  his  sacco- 
Bor'.  But  though  the  mediation  contemplate  by  the  older 
prophets  never  really  exceeded  the  limits  of  human  agency, 
they  often  used  expressions  which  literally  construed  mi^ 
seem  to  describe  a  superonturnl  visitant.  The  falure  king  m 
to  share  the  attributes  of  the  supreme  monarch ;  he  was  to  ba 
as  it  were  the  "Salvation  of  Jehovah"  personified*;  and 
tliough  the  "El  Gibor"  of  Isaiah',  even  if  coireotly  rendered 
"  mighty  God,"  may  in  reality  only  imply  representative  dignity 
and  prowess,  as  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Micah,  "  He  shall 
stand  and  feed  in  the  strength  of  the  I^rd,  and  in  the  majes^ 
of  the  name  of  his  God;"'  and  is  therefore  no  more  conolaam 
of  supernatural  character  than  those  other  passages^  when 
kings  in  general  are  aft«r  Eastern  usage  addressed  as  gods,  yet 
such  phraseology  must  hnve  had  a  tendency  to  mislead  when 
the  spirit  of  the  prophetical  afflatus  had  ceased,  and  its  ^■ 
sions  began  to  be  studied  in  a  superstitious  spirit.  The  whole 
sentiment  and  language  of  the  Hebrews  contributed  to  this 
result.  The  "presence"  of  the  divine  monarch  was  the  higb 
privilege  inseparable  from  theocracy.  Moses,  like  the  Other 
heroes  and  emanations  of  mythology,  had  been  permitted  to  be 
an  associate  of  the  Power",  the  light  of  whose  presence  was  to 
the  Israelite  as  the  yearly  visitation  of  Perseus  or  Osiris  to  tbt 

*  Mie.  ii.  IB;  V.  1.     Jer.  iiiLi.  6;  «i.  21. 

*  Hoi.  iii.  G.    Jcr.  xxx.  S.     Erek.  ixtiv.  23 ;  luyil  U. 

*  Jbt.  xxili.  6. 

*  Iw.  ii,  9.     Rathfr  "paiiutnt  him."    Geacn.  vdc,  ^i>}. 

<  lu.  y.  t.     He  ii  itill  thciefore  Jefaovab'a  "*cr«B(il"  (Zccb.  iii.  8),  ■odiuril 
in  fear  of  him.     Jia.  li.  2,  3, 
'  Puil.  liKii.  1.6.     Juhnx. 
■  Eiod.  xiviii.  18.  20.     Herwi.  ii.  4*2.     Flul.  I.Ii,  cb.  tl,     Ja»ph.  ApioK.  lA 
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Egyptian*.  And  when  in  later  times  the  abode  of  the  Almighty 
became  more  elevated  and  remote,  his  people  were  sdll  distin- 
guished by  the  manifestation  of  his  "glory,"  which,  together 
with  his  recorded  oracles,  they  considered  their  inalienable  and 
most  valued  poBsession",  As  all  good  must  un  question  ably 
proceed  from  a  divine  source,  particularly  wiadom,  the  greatest 
of  all  goods",  unusual  talent  of  any  kind  was  said  to  he 
inspired ;  and  hence  Beaaleel,  the  artist  of  the  tabernacle,  poa- 
seeeed  "the  spirit  of  God  to  devise  cunning  works  in  gold, 
silver,  and  brass."  However  startling  it  may  be  to  a  modem 
ear  to  hear  the  artist  of  the  needle  or  servant  of  the  table 
described  as  inspired,  the  pious  Hebrews  hesitated  not  to  con- 
sider the  makers  of  Aaron's  priestly  robes,  like  the  early  Chris- 
tian deacons,  as  having  "divine  wisdom;"  for  those  hereditary 
robes  bad  a  deep  symbolical  meaning",  and  wisdom,  in  its 
widest  sense,  may  be  said  to  include  every  branch  of  human 
skill ".  Such  feehngs  and  phrases  were  general  in  antiquity, 
inalienable  from  that  Paradisiacal  state  which  Judaism  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuing  struggle  to  recover.  The  soul's 
awakening  was  a  painful  process  firom  which  it  shrunk  ap- 
palled, striving,  if  possible,  to  bide  its  self-consciousness  among 
the  fencies  of  its  early  dream.  Like  the  despondent  prophet  in 
the  desert",  it  required  the  strongest  tonics  of  spiritual  food 
before  it  could  face  its  desperate  mission.  It  was  perhaps  for- 
tunate that  the  veil  was  not  suddenly  torn  away.  Through  a 
long  intellectual  Iwihght  the  Hebrew  God,  though  not  pal- 
pably present  as  to  the  first  inhabitants  of  Eden,  was  still  like 
a  stage  mechanist  but  half  concealed  behind  the  azure  of  the 
sky  or  the  drapery  of  the  tabernacle.      His  condescending 

lud.  Tiii.  29. 
PhI.  liiiv.  9.     Iia.  Iv.  5.     Bom.  iii.  2. 
"  Ptot.  ii.  6. 

■■  Comp.  L«v.  ni.  10.  Witd.  xviii.  24.  Bcclbt  ilv.  S  ;  I.  11.  Th«TvcKtl>e 
guntiCDl  of  the  Univerif,  hung  hy  Zeat  apon  ■□  oiik  in  Fhvneydca,  and  wotbd  al 
th«  looin  of  Time  by  the  Bsrth-tpiril  in  Fault. 

■>  Wild.  1. 10, 11,  CUiiet  Ihia  idea  1o  greal  1[-ni;lh>. 
"  1  King*  xii.  6. 
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fomiliarity  with  his  people  wfta  ever  proportioned  to  their  help- 
lessness and  ignorance.  Angehc  einb»ssieB  sncceeded  to  direct 
commnnicationB,  and  the  balance  of  account  was  made  good  by 
vidons,  dreams,  and  omens''.  Even  when  the  Urim  oracle  had 
long  become  an  object  of  antiquarian  curiosity",  when  the 
"Schekinah"  was  dimmed,  and  the  prophetical  "Word"  had 
died  out  witli  but  faint  hopes  of  revival  in  the  colony  of  Nehe- 
miah,  iu  place  but  ill  supplied  by  the  superstidoas  echo  of  lh« 
wind  or  thunder  reflected  firom  flood  or  mounlaJQ",  still  to  the 
Hebrews  the  age  of  miracle  or  of  intellectual  pupilage  had  not 
ceased,  nor  had  the  belief  in  a  divine  rule  been  explained  or  re- 
fiited  by  philosophy.  Everything  wliicli  in  these  later  days 
waa  conceived  possible  in  the  way  of  salutary  miraculous  int£r- 
vention  was  grouped  arouud  the  office  and  person  of  the  Mes- 
siah. If  the  Godhke  quality  was  not  to  be  innate  in  him,  al 
least  according  to  prophecy,  it  would  be  imparted  to  liim  im- 
mediately after  birth.  A  superabundant  outpouring  of  the 
spirit,  that  true  source  of  all  authority,  had  from  the  earliest 
prophetic  cera  been  foretold  as  one  of  the  cliief  characteristics 
of  Messianic  times.  This  gift  oompreheniling  all  others,  as 
"wisdom,"  especially  "counsel,"  or  kingly  wisdom,  the 
"might"  necessarj'  to  enforce  its  decrees'*,  and  the  "spirit 
of  knowledge  and  fear  of  God"  constituting  the  perfection  of 
the  religious  character",  was  of  course  to  be  conferred  in 
a  supereminent  degree  od  the  Messiah  himself;  and  as  the 
general  estimate  of  a  golden  liiturity  was  heightened  by  climas, 
the  desert  becoming  a  garden,  the  moon  sliining  with  the  lustre 
of  the  sun,  the  sun  itself  with  sevenfold  splendour"",  the  same 
exaggeiarion  was  applied  to  Messiah's  person  as  to  the  face  of 
nature,  the  fertihty  of  the  soil,  and  the  condition  of  the  peoplfi". 
"  In  that  day  the  feeble  unoug  the  inhabitants  of  Jenisalsn 
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would  be  as  David,  and  the  bouBo  of  David  as  God,  as  the 
HQgel  of  Jehovab  before  them,""  The  presence  of  God  and  of 
bia  angel,  that  importa  nt  element  of  the  Israelitish  covenant"*, 
bad  in  tbe  flourishing  times  of  the  monarchy  been  ooncep- 
tionally  connected  with  the  attributes  of  the  cliief  magistraW, 
who  by  his  admiring  followers  bad  often  been  compared  to 
God'o  angel*'  or  to  God  himself".  His  heir  also  bad  been 
addressed  as  "  son  of  God,"  as  God's  "  first-b  om,"  higher  than 
the  kings  of  the  eartli"" ;  and  so  partaking  the  divine  majesty 
aad  power  bad  been  represented  to  hold  tbo  same  relation  to 
Jehovah  as  to  bis  father  upon  the  earthly  divan  of  judgment — 
as  "  the  man  of  his  right  hand,  the  son  of  man  whom  be  made 
so  strong  for  himself.""'  Such  phrases,  though  in  their  origin 
only  exaggerations  of  courtly  address,  might  easily  be  used  to 
countonance  tbe  idea  of  a  BUpematural  personage  when  such  a 
notion  had  been  otherwise  suggested.  Tbe  real  origin  of  the 
idea  of  a  superhuman  Messiah  was  despair  of  human  aid  com- 
bining with  a  more  developed  angelology.  Heaven  seemed  to 
open  in  proportion  as  earth  receded  from  hope,  and  two  cen- 
tariea  of  dependency  to  Persian  rule  seem  to  have  been  power- 
fully instrumental  in  hlhng  up  the  blank  of  pohticol  disap- 
pointment by  visionary  suggestions.  The  chief  characteristics 
of  Magism  were  its  moral  dualism  and  its  elaborate  tlieory 
of  the  ranks  and  denominations  of  the  spirit  world.  The  Jews 
I  tbemselvcs  professed  to  have  borrowed  in  this  respect  from 
ft  eource"  in  which,  as  in  Hebrew  theory,  tlie  Deity  was  as  an 
'Eastern  monarch  surrounded  by  his  divan,  presiding  in  a 
"congregation  of  tbe  mighty,"  called  "saints,"  "sons  of  God," 
and  "  messengers"  or  "  Angels,"  aad  including  under  one  name 
both  heavenly  councillors  and  heavenly  constellations.     These 

"  Itch.  ni.  8.  "^  Biod.  ixiii,  20;  iixiil  11. 
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beinffB,  wLo  in  the  eEirlier  Hebrew  writinga  are  scarcely  sepa- 
rated from  the  elements  or  from  Jebovah'a  person",  grBduallT 
assumed  a  distinct  personality  as  Meaaengers  of  the  Snpremfl, 
nt  fii-flt  like  God  himself  in  human  form,  afterwards  in  eetbeiad 
or  luminous  bodies  with  wings'",  and  eyes  and  face  hbe  iigll^ 
ning"',  their  humanity  bGooming  constantly  fainter.  One  of 
the  moBt  important  among  them  was  the  "  CapUun  of  ilie 
Lord's  host,""  the  "Angel  of  the  Covenant"  or  " presence" 
bearing  God's  own  name",  who  acted  as  guide  to  the  Isradit«e 
in  the  desert  and  drove  out  the  Canaanites.  It  was  natural 
that  the  Messianic  champion  should  be  confounded  with  this 
agent,  that  the  "wonderful"  hero  of  Isaiab  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  "wonderful"  being  of  Manoali's  vision**,  tuid 
that  the  majestic  array  of  titles  pointing  him  out  as  neail; 
allied  to  the  divine  should  receive  the  usual  rendering  of  the 
Alexandrian  translators".  The  same  precedent  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  by  the  last  of  the  0.  T,  prophets  whose  own  name 
paraphr^es  his  offiue"",  connecting  witli  tlie  presence  of  the 
divine  herald  or  messenger  of  Jehovah  a  revival  of  the  ihm 
almost  extinot  prophetic  spirit  which  ought  to  have  been  cod- 
tiuuQus",  and  which  was  at  all  events  to  precede  the  Lord's 
personal  coming".  In  course  of  time  the  names  and  offices  of 
intermediate  Beings  were  more  clearly  laid  down,   and  their 

=■  Camp.  Psnl.  Uiviii.  40  ;  cW.  t ;  cxWm.  8.  3  Rom.  iiir.  16, 17.  2  Ei"P 
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the  nngel  of  thv  burning  biufa  uiiiiDei  Ihn  oune  of  Jebovah  ;  la  thM  il  iJ  diBeiU 
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geaeral  Buperin  ten  ding  care  over  the  good  already  expressed 
under  llie  poetical  image  of  "encamping  round  them,""  or 
"  upholding  them  in  their  arms,'""  became,  as  in  the  Persian 
system,  expanded  into  an  angelic  hierarchy  exercising  actual 
officifd  superintendence  over  each  eeyeral  aspect  of  individual 
or  social  existence.  Each  soul  had  ite  tutelary  spirit*',  every 
nation  its  angehc  guardian" ;  and  of  t!ie  seven  archangels  dis- 
tJQgaished  ahove  the  rest  as  "great  princes"**  who,  lilce  the 
Persian  Amschaspimds,  were  privileged  to  stand  in  God's  pre- 
sence", one  called  Michael  was  appointed  guardian  of  peeudo- 
Daniel'fl  countrymen",  and  in  that  capacity  fought  against 
their  oppressors,  the  "  Princes"  of  Persia  and  of  Grecia'".  It 
was  natural  that  as  the  futurity  of  individuals  had  been  ex- 
tended beyond  former  hmits,  so  the  person  of  Messiah  should 
undergo  a  corresponding  change ;  and  accordingly  in  Daniel's 
vision  the  representative  of  Jehovah's  power  appears  as  a  super- 
human Being  in  the  clouds,  though  retaining,  like  the  angels, 
and  in  accordance  with  typological  nomenclature*^,  the  outward 
form  of  a  "son  of  man." 
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During  the  severe  persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiplianes, 
when  the  cause  of  Hebrew  faith  in  its  struggle  with  colossal 
heathenism  seemed  desperate,  and  when  notwithstanding  some 
bright  examples  of  heroism  the  majority  of  the  higher  class 

>  Pul.  iiiif.  T.    Comp.  a«n.  xxxii.  I,  2.    2  Singi  ri.  17. 
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was  inclined  to  Biibmit  and  to  apostatiBe',  an  unknown  writer 
adopted  the  anoieDt  name  of  "  Daniel"  in  order  to  revive  the 
almoat  extinct  Lopes  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  exemplify  the 
proper  bearing  of  a  foilliful  Hebrew  in  preBence  of  a  Gentile 
tyrant.  At  thia  time  the  ancient  activity  of  the  prophew  us 
public '  functionaries  had  ceased ;  the  hemld  of  divinity  wbo 
used  openly  to  frequent  the  BtrcL-t  and  the  palace  had  retired  lo 
the  sohlude  of  his  chamber';  the  alatesman  and  orator  had 
become  the  contemplative  visionary  or  poet  whose  productions 
were  ratlier  imaginative  reveries  than  the  practical  and  saga- 
cious prognostications  of  the  olden  time.  Written  oracles  of 
this  more  fanciful  kind  were  often  called  forth  by  an  excited 
state  of  public  feeling,  their  authors  gladly  availing  themselves 
of  the  name  and  influence  of  celebrated  predecessors  in  order  to 
give  greater  authority  to  tlieir  lessons  and  predictions.  The 
object  of  pseudo-Daniel  is  to  foreshow  under  a  form  adapted  W 
make  the  deepest  impression  on  his  countrymen  by  a  prophecy 
half  allusive',  half  apocalyptic,  the  approacliing  destruction  of 
heathenism  through  the  advent  of  Messiah.  Immediftt«ly  ofler 
the  overthrow  of  the  four  beasts,  emblematic  of  four  successive 
heathen  empires,  the  last  being  the  Macedonian  with  its  oflset 
Syria,  the  "kingdom"  would  devolve  to  tlie  "saints  of  tie 
Most  High,"  that  is,  to  th«  Messianic  eatabhshment  of  Jewish 
expectation,  presided  over  by  a  Being  appearing  in  "  the 
clouds,"  and  distinguished  like  the  angels  by  his  "humao 
form"  from  the  uncouth  symbols  of  the  Gentile  monarchies. 
Every  attribute  and  accessory  of  the  ideal  kingdom,  such  is 
the  newly  developed  doctrines  of  a  resurrection  and  last  jodg" 
ment  which  had  before  been  exclusively  connected  with  Jebo- 
Toh  himself,  were  now  transferred  to  his  supemaioral  represen- 

'  Tha  lempU  KTvicai  wen  lapertedsd,  and  tbe  bigh-prieit  Joabnii  adopted  ibt 
OmkDomoaf  Jouin. 
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*  Biek.  ill  24. 
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tative,  the  "  Messinh,"  a  title  which,  hitherto  confined  to  hiinian 
"BDointed"  authorities',  sach  as  kings,  priesia,  or  prophets, 
became  henceforth  specificnlly  appropriated  to  tlie  ideal  per- 
sonage who  was  to  he  the  "Hope,"  the  "Expectation,"  and 
the  "Salvation"  of  Israel*.  It  was  of  course  a  most  important 
and  anxious  problem  at  what  time  the  great  DeUverer  would 
make  bis  appearance.  The  period  naturally  chosen  by  the 
older  prophets  was  the  end  of  the  "affliction"  or  captivity'; 
Serubbabel,  therefore,  under  whom  a  restoration  first  took 
place,  being  of  Davidical  lineage",  and  zealous  in  the  theo- 
cratic cause,  WHS  hailed  by  the  cotemporary  prophets  Haggai 
and  Zecharial)  as  himself  the  expected  chief.  However  the 
capacities  and  deeds  of  Serubbabel  foil  far  short  of  Jewish 
ambition.  An  interval  of  comparatively  tranquil  government 
might  sootlie  the  sting  of  disappointment,  hut  iresh  disasters 
soon  called  forth  a  fresh  effervescence  of  religious  patriotism. 
The  writer  assuming  the  name  of  SnJiiel  takes  his  ground 
upon  the  seventy  years  announced  aa  the  term  of  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity  by  Jeremiah '".  Tliis  term  having  in  a  Messianic 
sense  failed  according  to  its  literal  meaning,  the  author  adopts 
a  special  mode  of  reckoning  it.  He  treats  the  seventy  years  aa 
seventy  sabbatical  periods  or  weeks  of  years  (490  years),  a  term 
which,  as  subdivided  by  the  writer  and  reckoned  from  the  date 
of  the  original  Oracle  of  Jeremiah,  or  from  the  "going  foith" 
of  the  angehc  word  to  the  imaginary  Paniel",  may  be  thrown 
forward  beyond  tho  eventful  sra  of  AntJochus  Epiphanes 
under  whom  the  real  author  appears  to  have  hved,  and  whose 
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acta  he  evidently  has  in  view".  Heaays",  "  Seventy  weeks 
are  determined  upon  thy  people  and  holy  city,  until  the  finish- 
ing of  the  transgresedon  at  ita  climax  '*,  until  the  atonement  fur 
goilt  and  oocomplishment  of  eternal  justice;  until  (lastly)  tlie 
vision  and  prophecy  (Jeromiah's)  shall  be  ratified  by  the  event, 
and  the  must  holy  {i.  e.  tlie  temple)  anointed  or  reconsecrated. 
Know,  therefore,  and  understand^  From  the  going  forth  of  the 
command  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem  until  the  tmoiating  of 
a  prince"  there  are  eeveii  weeks;  and  for  62  weeks  the  city 
shall  be  rebuilt  with  streets  and  conduits,  but  in  troublous 
times;  after  62  weeks  an  "anointed"  prince  shall  he  cut 
off,  and  tliere  shall  be  no  one — i.  e.  no  legitimate  prince — for 
Seleucus  Philopator,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  was  murdered  by  Heliodorus,  leaving  no  one  imme- 
diately at  hand  to  assume  the  succession  ".  Lastly,  after  leu 
preceding  "lioms"  or  kings,  that  is,  seven  actual  kings  and 
three  pretenders  whom  he  "overcame,""  would  come  An- 
tiochus himself,  called  the  " reprobat«," '*  the  "sinner,"  and 
"the  wicked  root,"'"  who  during  one  week  (completing  the 
70}  would  make  an  impious  alliance  with  many"'  and  wear 
out  "the  saints  of  the  Most  High,""  destroying  "the  mighty 
and  holy  people.""  In  the  midst  of  the  week  he  would  sus- 
pend the  daily  sacrifice  and  set  up  the  abomination  of  a  hea- 
then idol  in  the  holy  place.  But  his  career  now  approached 
its  close.     The  end  of  tribulation  coincident  with  the  tjiant's 
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death  is  adjudged  before  the  divine  tribunal",  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  specified  period  calculated  at  "a  time  and 
times  and  half  a  time,"  or  three  years  and  a  half  in  round 
numbers",  the  "son  of  man"  would  appear  in  the  clouds  to 
eommence  an  everlasting  dominion  of  "tho  saints,"  among 
whom  would  be  eiirolled  those  and  those  only  whose  names 
should  be  found  writWn  in  the  book  of  life". 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  these  adventurous  predictions, 
which  at  the  time  of  utterance  could  not  have  bad  that  aspect 
of  obscurity  under  which  they  afterwords  appeared  to  Jo- 
Bephus",  turned  out  to  be  as  fallacious  as  all  that  had  preceded 
them.  After  a  few  intervals  of  precarious  independence  the 
Tictories  of  the  Maccabees  ended  very  much  as  they  began,  in 
vassalage.  Hemmed  in  within  the  circle  of  Soman  power,  the 
Jews  seemed  as  for  as  ever  from  the  fultilmeut  of  their  hope; 
yet  they  bore  up  against  despair,  ojid  began  to  calculate  afresh 
the  prophetic  prognostications  imagined  to  have  express  refer- 
ence to  the  Messiah",  although  the  exact  time  of  tlieir  accom- 
plishment remained  a  mystery  acknowledged  to  be  impene- 
trable, "known  only  to  God.'""  Such  calculations  continned 
lo  be  founded  on  the  data  supphed  by  Daniel,  assisted  by  mys- 
tical combinations  of  the  sacred  numbers  7  and  10,  one  the 
cypher  of  creation,  the  other  of  the  law.  It  seems  to  have  been 
common  for  Jews  and  Christians  to  assign  for  the  duration  of 
the  world  a  period  analogous  to  ihat  employed  in  its  creation ; 
and  calculated  on  the  principle  of  the  BOtli  Psalm  that  one  day 
is  as  a  thousand  years  with  God",  tlio  week  of  creation  be- 
comes a  period  of  7000  years  for  the  fulfilment  of  nil  tilings. 
Thia  reckoning,  by  means  of  which  the  Rabbis  accounted  for 
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the  long  continuance  of  the  life  of  Adam  afUir  doom  of  death 
had  been  prooounced  upon  liim",  became  the  foundation  of 
various  mystical  views  of  mundane  eschatology.  It  is  said  in 
the  16th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  "  God  made  in 
six  days  the  works  of  his  liands;  he  finished  them  on  tbe 
seventh  day,  and  rested  the  seventli  day  and  sanctified  il. 
Consider,  my  children,  what  that  signifies :  he  finished  ifaem 
in  six  days.  The  meaning  is  this,  that  in  six  thousand  years 
the  Lord  God  will  bring  all  things  to  an  end,  for  willi  him  one 
day  is  a  thousand  years,  Ac. ;  therefore  in  six  days,  that  is,  in 
six  thousand  years,  shall  all  things  be  accomplished.  And 
what  is  that  he  saith,  '  and  he  rested  the  seventh  day?'  He 
meanetli  tliis,  that  when  bis  son  shall  come  and  abohsh  the 
season  of  the  wicked  one  and  judge  the  ungodly,  and  shall 
change  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  then  he  shall  gloriously  rest 
on  that  seventli  day."  Further  on  it  is  added,  "  When  he 
etuth  to  them,  'Your  new  moons  and  sabbaths  I  cannot  bear 
them,'  he  means,  Uie  sabbaths  ye  now  keep  are  not  acceplable 
to  me,  hut  those  which  I  have  made — when  resting  from  nil 
things  I  shall  begin  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  the  beginning 
of  the  other  world.  For  which  cause  we  observe  the  eighth 
day  with  gladness  in  which  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and 
having  manifested  himself  to  his  disciples  ascended  inlo 
heaven."  Similar  language  may  be  found  in  other  Fathers". 
There  were  however  great  discrepancies  in  applying  the  theory. 
There  were  no  accurate  chronological  data  to  fix  with  certainty 
the  time  elapsed  since  the  beginuing  of  the  world ;  and  even 
supposing  this  point  to  have  been  ascertained,  different  writers 
had  very  different  ideas  as  to  whether  the  kingdom  of  Messiah 
was  to  commence  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  the  "  aiur  oinos" 

"  Ghm.  ii.  17.    "  In  the  da;  tfaifu  uU)t  Uiereof  tbon  ibalL  die."     Bnt,  mii  ik 

Babbl,  "  Tim  nucidi  alruin  diom  ex  meii,  an  diem  i  veitrii.     Bom  do  a  dJoi 

il,  qui  Mt  mille  onDO-nun,  ut  iUe  riTUt  luuio*  630."     BeradiiUl  B. 

in    Hnr.  i.  2S.     IacUdI.  Inatil.  lii.  14,  p.  693.     Auguil.  Ci'.  D. 
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or  the  "  aiwv  i  /ifAXai*."  The  Talmud  speaks  of  an  ancient  tra- 
dition according  to  which  GOOD  years  of  the  world's  duration 
were  to  be  divided  into  2000  before  the  law,  2000  under  tlie 
law,  and  2000  under  Messias ;  so  that  the  sabbatical  mii- 
leanium  would  belong  to  the  future  world.  On  the  other  hand 
Lactantius  and  other  Christian  Fathers  make  the  rei^  of  jus- 
lice  and  of  Messiah  commence  with  the  last  earthly  millennium, 
ofW  which  would  follow  the  resurrection,  judgment,  and  eter- 
nity. Variation  in  these  respects  was  inevitable  in  consequence 
of  the  variety  of  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom;  for  all  admitted  that  the  "  last  days  ""  far  echpse 
the  present,  that  there  would  then  he  "  no  eating  or  drinking, 
no  manying,  trafficking,  or  quarrelling," "  although  wars  and 
weapons,  e.  g.,  the  hereditary  "  war  with  Amalek '"  or  Gog, 
were  usually  not  only  not  excluded  from  the  Messianic  period, 
but  to  rage,  at  its  commencement  at  least,  with  tenfold  vio- 
lence". " The  harp  of  the  sanctuary  had  seven  strings";  in 
the  days  of  Messias  it  would  have  eight,  in  tlie  future  world 
ten."**  Here  the  "days  of  Messiah"  are  distinguished  both 
firom  "  the  present '  and  "  the  future ;"  others  adjudged  to  the 
future  world  both  Messiah's  advent  and  that  of  hia  messenger 
Elijah,  nay.  even  the  great  supper  on  the  flesh  of  Leviathan" ; 
and  Rabbi  Elias  admits  both  the  existing  difference  of  opinion, 
and  his  own  inability  to  decide  a  question  of  so  much  import- 
ance. Moreover,  chronological  facts  were,  from  the  absence  of 
deBnite  data,  as  difBcult  to  settle  as  other  differences  of  mere 
opinion.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  interesting  from 
its  proximity  to  the  Christian  (era,  divides  the  cosmical  period 
of  7000  years  into  ten  weeks  of  700  years  each,  considering 

"  The  "  hi'ki  iiiiMf "  (Luk«ii.36),  or  01a.m  Habba,  u  diAuigoUlied  bom  tha 
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)itmself,  in  his  fictitious  character,  to  be  living  at  the  close  of 
the  first  of  those  wcbIcb".  "Enoch,"  he  sftys",  "began  to 
spoak  from  a  book,  saying,  I  am  bom  in  '  tlie  seventli'  of  tlie 
first  week,  while  judgment  nnd  righteousness  wtut  vith  pa- 
tience ;"  that  is,  the  first  week  is  a  giilden  age  of  the  just, 
Seven  weeks  or  periods  succeed,  includiug  tho  ago  of  the  flood, 
of  Abraham,  of  Moses,  of  Solomon,  of  the  political  division 
and  captivity  of  the  people,  up  to  that  of  a  perverse  generation 
(the  real  age  of  the  writer),  when  the  just  would  begin  to 
receive  their  reward ;  this  is  followed  by  an  imaginary  eighth 
week,  which  was  to  be  a  second  golden  age  to  the  just  and  a 
day  of  retribution  to  oppressors.  The  real  Enoch  therefore 
conceived  himself  to  he  living  at  some  time  before  the  year  of 
the  world  4900,  and  this  agrees  with  tlie  chronology  of 
Josephus,  who  reckons  5000  years  from  the  creation  to  the 
oomiuencement  of  tlie  Koman  war'",  reserving  2000  yean  for 
the  Messianic  period.  These  ideas  agree  with  those  of  the 
later  (4th)  Book  of  Esdras"  except  in  so  far  as  the  latur 
reserves  only  400  years  fur  the  Messiah'*,  thus  carrying  for- 
ward the  author's  age  tu  a  dale  inconsistent  with  any  of  the 
known  chronological  Hystems.  Generally  the  Messianic  ad- 
vent, or  "  fulfilment  of  the  times,"  '*  appears  to  have  been 
placed  about  a.m.  6000  or  &500",  and  this  seems  also  to  have 
been  tho  notion  of  Josephas,  who  notwithstanding  his  pretence 

■  The  real  Enocb  lived  i.M.  022.     Qen.  t. 

^  Enoch  icii.  4.     Comp.  Laurence'i  NoU,  p.  208. 

"  Be  saf  •  (xiT.  10  aq. ;  canip.  Gfrdter,  u.  23S),  "  The  World  U  ns*  in  itt  dl 
Bge.  Ita  duration  aJlogether  ii  arraJigrd  in  len  period!  ;  we  lu*e  now  aitirad  >■  Al 
ttDtb,  and  there  remniiit  hulf  of  ■  tentb  tu  com?." 

"  EkI.  viL  28,  p.  234,  vol.  ii.  Fabric,  Cod.  P..  V.  T.,  "After  which  period,"  il 
i*  Mid,  "  my  >on,  the  Heisiah,  iIulII  die,  nnd  alia  all  men  hatiDg  bre&lh."  Tl" 
"ude  to  the  62  weeki  of  Duiiel,  after  which  aa  "anointed  prinm"  wuui 


"  Tobit  xit.  5.  Eccllti.  I.  24.  Oal.  iv 
iiTiii.  20.     Hark  i.  15. 

"  Ai  in  the  Chupel  of  Nieodemua,  iW,  5 
Fabr.  Cod.  Pnud.  V.  T.  i:h.Gt.  p.  »39. 
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of  tnnkiiig  Vespasian  the  Messiah'*,  evidently  c^fnnects  the 
Romans  with  Saniere  iburth  monarchy",  in  spite  of  his 
atudied  silenoe  betraying  an  anticipation  of  their  defeat  by 
the  mystic  "stone.""  Thus  either  by  a  forced  construction 
of  Daniel,  as  by  postponing  the  terminus  a  qua  or  commence- 
meot  of  reckoning",  or  by  mixing  bis  data  with  fanciful  esti- 
mates of  the  dnration  of  the  world*',  a  variety  of  speculationa 
were  made  respecting  the  "completion  of  the  appointed  time," 
aod  the  consequence  was  that  during  the  century  preceding 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  advent  of  n  Messiah  was 
nomentahfy  expected'",  causing  a  fanatical  excitement  in  the 
public  mind  which  repeatedly  exploded  in  tumults  and  insur- 
recdoDS.  As  a  last  resource  to  reconcile  prophecy  with  fact, 
it  was  said  that  the  Messiah  was  already  come,  but  was  bid 
OD  account  of  the  people's  sins".  Ho  was  uncouacioaB  of  his 
own  mission,  and  would  remun  su  until  Elias  should  anoint 
and  manifest  bim". 
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The  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  of  Messiah's  ad- 
vent extended  to  bia  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  bis 
arrival.     It  was  impossible  that  all  the  various  types  should 

"  W«r,  Ti.  6.  *.  *  Ant 

"  Proh«bly  adopled  bj  Daniel  from   Q«ii.  iBi.  S 
civiii.  22,  ia. 

*•  Or  u  ia  DDT  Bib!«  b;  blading  the  T  and  62  week*  logethei  (RoHnmuIleri 
Danirt,  pp.  315.  310)  iato  ■  total  of  HZ  yean  whicb  wen  to  precede  the  fint 
"  ■Daintiiig"  of  k  chief. 

••  On  ibe  tinie  of  the  application  of  Qen.  iliz.  ID,  to  the  Meuilh.  Cnnp.  Bohten. 
Gen.  ad  Ik.,  pp.  461.  106;  and  Hiuig  to  Eseldel  iii.  p.  153, 

•*  Sueton.  Tapu.  cb.  ir.     Tacit.  Hiit.  T.  19.     Jotrpb.  B.  t.  y\.  S. 

"  Scbetlgen,  T.  ij.  p.  1B».     FuJ.  icv,  T.     John  vti.  27,     2  Thm,  ii.  S. 

"  Jiutin.  Mutjt.  Dial.  Tryphn.  i.  9.  229*.  26S*,  CKrOrer,  Unfariithenthiun, 
ii.  S31.     JoLni.  26.  3S;.ii,  27. 
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fall  into  one  consislent  theory.  Gfrorer  dUtrngnishes  four 
Meseiaoic  types  confounded  in  general  tradition  and  usaall; 
more  or  less  combined,  yet  each  occasionally  rising  into  dis- 
tinct prominence  according  to  the  tendencies  of  the  school  or 
writ«r.  It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews  that  Christ  ttiw 
to  be  "a  man,  the  eon  of  a  man." '  He  was  to  be  a  powerfiil 
king  or  hero  who  would  avenge  them  of  their  enemies,  and 
cause  them  to  esebange  places  with  tlieir  Roman  masters'. 
It  was  especially  this  notion  which  so  often  excited  them  to 
insurrection  and  cost  them  so  many  miUions  of  lives :  it  was 
this  too,  a  hope  ever  disappointed  yet  ever  renewed,  which 
without  any  miracle  preserved  their  existence  as  a  nation  afler 
the  final  destruction  of  their  city  and  sanctuary,  for  ideas  nile 
the  world,  and  a  notion  may  be  the  lever  of  an  age  and  ciia 
alone  give  union  and  vitality  to  a  community  or  race.  It  will 
appear  strange  that  the  Pliariaees  who  believed  a  resnrreciion 
should  have  been  foremost  in  clierishing  the  notion  of  a  tem- 
poral Messiah,  unless  it  be  recollected  that  they  were  not  a 
mere  rehgious  sect  but  a  political  party  representing  the  here- 
ditary defenders  of  Jewish  nationalism ;  and  tliat  tlie  con- 
oeption  of  Messiahship  most  likely  to  recommend  itself  lo 
zealous  partizans  did  not  necessarily  exclude  any  prophetic 
types  except  those  which  were  for  the  first  time  applied  to  suil 
the  humble  fortune  and  death  of  Jesus.  The  Pharisaic  view 
contemplated  no  immediate  change  except  a  political  revo- 
lution in  favour  of  the  Jews.  The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  son  of 
David;  his  birthplace  to  be  Bethlehem,  David's  city*;  ha 
office  would  be  to  enfranchise  his  people',  "setting  the  battle 
in  array  against  Iiis  enemies  and  reddening  the  mountains  with 
their  blood."'     He  would  then  restore  the  dispersed  Jews  w 

'  Jnitin.  H.  Dial  Tr^ph.  ch.  ilis. 

'  Orig.n,  Cel.,  ii.  29.    Lukei,  71.  74. 

>  The  rcmnrkable  oracle  (Qin.  ilir.  10)  iatimiting  ths  luting  tajnniMej  of  A< 
tribe  of  Jiid«fa,  wai  now  sppUed  tn  the  Meiiioh,  u  in  the  Jenualsm  Tvpun.  Cosp- 
Tug.  Jonalhan  to  Zech.  i.  3, 1 ;  and  to  Iia.  xi.  1.     Matt.  iL  i.    John  lii.  41 

'  tuke  i.  71.  7t.  '  Targum  Jetu*.  Gen.  ilii.  11. 
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tbeir  country",  the  "Prince  of  Peace"  would  succeed  to  the 
"mighty  hero,"  and  would  realize  all  the  golden  antieipations 
of  the  prophets.  Tlie  kinga  of  the  heathen  would  come  with 
gifts  from  the  uttermost  earth',  and  all  that  Jacob  once  gave 
to  £snu  would  now  be  made  good  tx)  his  descendants'.  These 
splendours  would  be  preceded  by  a  period  of  calamity,  by 
"Messiah's  woes  or  panga,'"*  those  "signs"  wliich  so  fre- 
quently occurring  in  tiie  calamitous  annals  of  the  Jews  seemed 
ever  to  bespeak  his  approach'",  among  which  Eire  enumerated 
famine,  shameless  immorality,  a  failure  of  truth  and  wisdom, 
sons  revoltiDg  against  their  fathers,  daughters  rising  up  against 
their  mothers;  a  man's  enemies  would  be  those  of  his  own 
household;  the  eyes  of  the  Temua.nt  would  become  dim  with 
weeping,  and  before  the  cessation  of  one  woe  another  woold 
take  its  place  ".  The  appearance  of  Elias  or  Ehjah  to  prepare 
and  "restore  all  things"  before  the  great  day  of  Jehovah'* 
would  heal  these  intestine  discords,  so  that  the  Lord  on  hie 
arrival  might  not  be  obhged  to  proDounce  against  the  Jews  the 
ban  or  curse  ofen  uttered  against  the  heathen  ".  Ehjah  would 
precede  tlie  Saviour's  advent  by  three  days.  He  would  stand 
OQ  the  mountains  of  Israel  according  to  Isaiah  ",  and  from  the 
mention  of  "watchmen"  in  the  plural  it  was  supposed  ho 
would  be  accompanied  by  other  celebrated  characters,  as  Moses, 
Jeremiah,  and  Isaiah".  Those  who  were  of  opinion  that  the 
times  were  already  accomplished  and  the  Messiali  bom,  but  for 
the  present  concealed",  believed  that  Klias  would  instal  him  in 

•  Bmcb  ii.  Si.    2  Hk.  n.  16. 

>  According  to  PhI.  liviir.  32;  Ixiii.  10.     lu.  Ix.  6.     Tobjt  liii.  11. 

•  B«racliitb  Rabba  lo  Gep,  iniii.  10.  •  "  ah.,,." 

"  M»M.  xiW.  7.  33.  "  Glrorer.  ii.  225. 

"  According  to  the  Itvi  hl>  office  would  iaclnde  a  decision  on  all  the  tchool  di*- 
paid  of  tfae  Rubbii. 

"  MU.  IT.  6.    Camp.  1  Eingt  xi.  43.     1  San.  iv.  2. 

"  !«.  lii.  7,  8. 

'»  M«lt  iTJ.  1*.    <Kid,  ii.  18;  Tii.  28. 

"  Then  ia  ■  itor;  in  ibe  Tnlmud  of  b  Jew  who,  infonned  by  an  Arnbian  o(  the 
birth  at  ■  He«ab  (Heiekiab'i  (00  Meoachem)  in  Bethlehem  Judah,  went  (0  Bethic 
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hia  office,  before  which  ceremony  he  wonld  have  no  pecuhar 
power  and  be  unreoogniBBd  either  by  himself  or  others".  His 
first  appearnDce  would  be  on  the  Galilcean  mountains,  donbt- 
less  for  the  reason  given  in  the  Sohar — "  Messias  rovelabirar 
in  portions  Josephi  primum  et  in  terrii  Galilroa,  qiiia  GalileEi 
primnm  abienint  in  exilium,"  this  only  paraphrasing  an  ancient 
oracle'*,  predicting  restoration  of  light  and  hope  especially  to 
the  depopulated  northern  tribes.  The  Measiiuiic  succession  of 
events  is  foreshown  with  unusual  distinctness  in  the  37ih,  3Sth, 
and  39th  chapters  of  Ezekiel.  First  comes  the  Jevish  resur- 
rection ;  2ndly,  the  reunion  of  tlie  tribes ;  Srdly,  the  war  of 
the  combined  nation  with  the  heathen  host  of  Gog.  In  this 
terrific  conSict,  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  2nd  Fsalin, 
would  be  repeated  the  catastrophe  of  Sennacherib,  the  birds 
would  feed  for  seven  years  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain",  and  the 
result  would  be  a  universal  Jewish  empire,  conferring  even 
upon  the  lame  and  blind  among  the  Israelites  their  share  of 
booty.  The  kings  of  the  earth  would  then  be  allowed"  lo 
make  their  peace  with  the  Jewish  sovereign  by  bringing  pre- 
sents, all  of  which  would  be  graciously  accepted  except  tliose  of 
Rome  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  "Edom,"  a  notion  not 
without  influence  in  filling  up  the  well-known  legend  of  the 
Magi.  The  ultimate  doom  of  the  heathen  is  not  clearly  set- 
tled; the  intolerant  seem  to  have  held  that  only  the  more 
friendly  among  them  would  be  permitted  to  hve  as  Jewish 
serfs;  yet  it  was  generally  allowed  that  the  Jewish  religion 
would  become  universal ;  and  the  liberalism  of  Pliilo  in  regard 
to  the  privileges  of  coovorsion  is  expressed  nearly  as  by  St. 


hem  uid  faund  tfac  child  with  his  mother;  but  returning  alter  a  few  day*  «■■ 
informed  thai  a  whirlwind  had  earned  tho  child  away.     Qfriirer,  ib.  ii.  223.    bM- 
mengcr  i.  p.259.    Tmcei  of  Ihii  opinion  occur  in  the  New  Teilament.    JiAan.9t. 
2  Theta.  ii.  S,  7.     Rut.  lii.  6. 
"  Jmlin.  M.  Dial.  Tryph.  th.  viii.  and  ilii.  pp.  226  and  208. 
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Paul".  After  the  victory  sorrow  and  infirmity  would  cease. 
The  blind,  deaf,  and  lame,  would  bo  ao  no  longer.  God  would 
cleanse  Israel  Irora  iniquity  as  a  mnQ  cleanses  a  garment.  His 
spirit  would  be  plenlifully  poured  out  on  all,  especially  on 
Messiah,  and  the  Temple  service  would  reach  the  acme  of  its 
glory.  The  Rabbinical  descriptiona  of  this  consummation 
grotesquely  exaggerate  the  sublimity  of  the  prophets.  Their 
sensuous  notions  passed  into  certain  Christian  theories,  so 
that  Origen  complains  of  those  slaves  of  the  letter  whose  fancy 
revelled  in  a  carnal  rcsurrcctiun  and  millennium,  including  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  marrying,  so  diifcrent  from  St.  Paul's  spiri- 
taalism".  Earth  would  spontaneously  bring  forth  loaves  and 
woollen  garments";  the  ears  of  com  would  be  of  gigantic 
size;  each  cluster  of  grapes  would  equal  thirty  measures  of 
wine,  and  be  a  load  for  a  woggon  or  ship.  On  the  "  lops  of 
the  mountains,""  that  is,  on  Sinai,  Tabor,  and  Carmel  piled 
on  each  other,  would  stand  llie  new  Jerusalem  built  as  high  as 
its  length*',  three  miles  at  least  in  cubical  extent,  or  even 
reaching  longitudinally  (according  to  Zech.  ix.  1)  to  the  gates 
of  Damascus.  Its  materials  would  be  as  superlative  as  its 
dimensions,  consisting  of  crystal  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
Nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  population  to  fill 
BO  lai^e  a  city.  No  one  would  be  without  posterity,  A  woman 
would  bring  forth  daily;  and  if  in  opposition  to  those  hopes  an 
incredulous  neophyte  quoted  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes,  "There 
ifl  nothing  new  under  Uie  sun,"  the  Rabbi  undertook  forthwith 
to  prove  his  assertion  by  present  earnest  of  the  fact,  saying, 
"Behold  the  bough  bearing  flowers,  berries,  and  fruit  toge- 
ther;" or,   "Behold  the  hen  who  lays  eggs  daily!""     The 


•1  Eom.  ri.  IT.    Philo.  dt  E.«™i.  Mbi.^.  ii.  433. 

Comp.  Tobil  liT,  6,  7. 

Similar  hfperWial  deicrlp- 

tioDi  or  Kniiuil  tDJoynient  are  a»cribed  bj  Papia*  i 

n  Iwn^eu*  to  Chriil  biaticlf: 

Camp.  Hut  uvi.  29. 

»  Aftei  PioL  UiLl.  le. 

"  lu.  iL  2. 

«  Raoi  Znh.  lir.  10.     Comp.  Ber.  zi\.  \B. 

"  That  Ibere  wooid  be  no  knie,  blind,  <.j  deaf,  wai 

proved  from  Exodui.  •■Alllh« 
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Sgure  of  a  banquet  so  beaotifully  ftpplied  to  the  kmgdoia  of 
God  in  the  New  Testament  reappears  in  its  coarsest  form  in 
the  Rabbinical  descriptiona ;  and  the  monstrous  sea  and  land 
animals,  Levinthan  and  Behemoth,  which  had  been  salted  doini 
from  the  beginning  in  preparation  for  the  faithful,  would  be 
consumed  by  happy  revellers  in  the  banquet  ball  of  Messiah". 


DANIELS    MESSIAH. 

The  Davidical  Messiah  and  his  kingdom  were  usually  under- 
stood to  be  only  temporary;  the  period  was  variously  cal- 
culated, either  at  40  or  400  years,  according  to  the  retributory 
rale  staled  iu  Psalm  xc.  15',  or,  according  to  the  mystical 
reckoning  of  "a  day  of  Jehovah,"  1000  years'.  But  the 
dominion  of  the  saints  under  the  supernatural  leader  called 
"son  of  man"  in  Daniel  was  to  be  "everlasting,"'  and  this 
notion  concurrently  prevalent  and  associated  with  the  other 
complicated  the  Messianic  theory  of  the  Jews,  as  it  afterwards 
became  a  biais  of  mystical  Christology.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah  as  a  divine  being  does  not  appear  to  have  been  part  of 
the  general  Jewish  beUcf  * ;  and  the  idea  of  a  human  deliverer 
who  was  to  transmit,  as  Maimonides  says,  bis  sceptre  to  his 
posterity,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  Being  said  to  have  been 
"bom  of  the  Most  High  before  the  morning  star,"'  be  who 

people  antvtrrd;'  "  A.U  the  people  lair  ibe  noiie;"  "Hoiei  Ud  the  people  to  loeel 
Qod."     la.  xxxy.  8.     Matt  li.  5. 

"  i  Eld.  vi.  S2.  Enoch  Iviii.  7.  Qfrorer,  ii.  34.  248.  Bbtb  Brthra.  p.  IS'. 
Job  xli.  6. 

'  1, 1,  the  period!  of  the  wandering  in  the  deleft,  or  of  Egjrptiui  boiida^.  Pal. 
iCT.  10.     Geo.  IT.  18. 

•  Fwl.  ic.  4.    Iu.  Uiii.  4.  '  John  ni  84. 

•  OrigeD  againit  Celt.  I,  ch.  ilii. 

•  LXX  veiiion  o(  Pia).  luii.  5.  T ;  ci.  3.  (l»ii-  "id  cii.)  Comp.  LZX  I» 
ii.  a.     GErorer,  Drchriil.  ii.  297,  298.     These  words  probably  allude  to  i1m  L^H, 
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though  living  with  GoJ  before  the  creation  had  hitherto  been 
concenled,  but  would  at  length  be  manifested  "  to  hunt  the 
mighty  ones  from  their  lairs,  to  shatter  the  yoke  of  tlie  strong, 
and  to  break  in  pieces  llie  teeth  of  sinners."'  Daniel  had 
spoken  of  an  "anointed"  prince  or  Messiah',  apparently  dia- 
tincl  from  the  "son  of  man,"  who  after  62  weeks  would  be 
"cut  oflf;"  and  this  prediction  seems  to  have  contributed  to 
originate  a  notion  now  extant  in  the  Talmud'  of  a  double  Mes- 
siah, the  eon  of  David,  and  another,  tlie  son  of  Joseph  or 
Ephraim,  who  was  to  be  killed  in  the  war  with  Antichrist  or 
Gog,  and  to  whom  applied  the  prediction  of  Zechariah  about 
the  "great  mourning"  and  wounded  prophet",  interpreted  in 
the  fonrth  gospel  of  Jesus.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras" 
seems  closely  to  follow  Daniel  when  sajing,  "  AAer  a  reign  of 
400  years  shall  my  son,  the  Messiah,  be  cut  off,"  400  years 
being  a  round  approximation  to  the  62  weeks,  as  also  to  the 
term  of  Egyptiaii  servitude"  ;  and  possibly  Jesus  himself 
recognised  in  the  same  passage  a  prediction  of  his  own  fat«  '*. 
Laclantius  describes"  a  similar  subordinate  personage  who 
would  be  killed  by  a  wicked  king  and  false  prophet  "out  of 
Syria,"  and  though  the  idea  of  a  sufi'ering  Messiah  was  cer- 
tainly not  generally  prevalent  among  the  Jews  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, or  for  some  time  accepted  even  among  Christians,  it  ia 
still  not  impossible  that  the  deeply-rooted  notion  of  atonement 
may  have  been  secretly  attached  to  some  forms  of  the  theory 
by  abstruse  thinkers.  The  tendency  of  these  notions  would  be 
to  transfer  the  Davidical  Messiah  to  times  beyond  the  general 
reaurrection  and  end  of  the  world,  or  to  subdivide  the  ideal 
fnture  into  a  period  of  defeat  and  a  closing  scene  of  Messianio 
triumph.     "  When  the  time  of  the  end  draws  nigh,"  says  Lac- 

*  BDOcb,  cfa.  ilri.  and  ilriij,;  coipp.  liL  10. 

*  Dwt  ii.  26.  •  OfrorBf,  ib.  ii.  358  iq. 

*  ZkIi.  lii.  IDtq.    Ib.  Bitiig.  '°  i  Bid.  ril.  29. 
"  0«L  IT,  IS.     Kiod.  ai.  40,  41.     Oiil,  iii.  17. 

"  Ihlt.  XTJ.  21 ;  itii.  12.     Lulte  uIt.  40. 
'■  InHiL  Tij.  17- 
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tantius,  "  a  great  prophet  able  to  work  miracles  will  be  sent  to 
convert  meo  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Wherever  they  refuw 
to  listen  to  him,  ho  will  shut  up  tlie  heavens  and  withhold  rain, 
convert  water  into  blood,  cause  itiirst  and  fumine,  and  if  an; 
try  to  hurt  him,  fire  will  go  furth  from  his  mouth  and  consume 
them".  At  length  another  kiog  bom  of  an  evil  spirit  shall 
arise  out  of  Syria,  a  destroyer  of  the  human  race,  who  shall 
fight  against  God's  prophet,  overcome  and  slay  him,  and  leave 
him  to  lie  unhuried ;  but  oti  the  third  day  the  victim  shall  re- 
vive, and  to  the  aatonisluueut  of  all  beholders  be  carried  np  U) 
heaven.""  Through  this  translation  an  expedient  was  sug- 
gested by  which  the  persecuted  Messiali  might  become  mysti- 
cally identihed  either  with  Klias,  or  the  supernatural  MesHisnic 
Beiog  supposed  to  bo  concealed  or  kept  in  charge  with  God  " 
until  the  world's  end,  and  tlien  to  be  revealed  in  the  manner  of 
Daniel's  vision.  Precedent  of  course  to  this  final  scene  would 
be  the  earthly  war  of  Gog,  the  antitype  of  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ, the  latter  being  Umited  by  Lactantius"  to  the  "time, 
times  and  half  a  time"  mentioned  by  Daniel".  The  calamities 
of  this  period  are  described  in  4tli  Esdras'"  nearly  in  the 
same  terms  as  by  the  ootemporary  writer  of  Matthew".  On 
earth  there  would  be  commotion  among  nations,  princes  would 
rush  to  mutual  slaughter,  and  leaders  be  in  consternation.  The 
father  would  not  withhold  his  hand  from  bis  ovm  child  ;  the 
horse  would  wade  in  blood  to  the  breast ;  people  would  rise 
against  people  and  nation  against  nation,  and  in  these  fnghtM 
disturbances  Jerusalem  would  he  almost  destroyed".      "  Wban 

"  IUt.  xi.  S,  S.  LkcUntiui  powibtj  tuul  Eliu  in  (iew,  but  appeut  to  !»«•  k^ 
lowed  Jewiih  authorily  in  hia  iltMtipliDii  of  n  ungle  prophet. 

'*  Comp.  B«r.  xl.  12;  lii.  5. 

'•  BersKhil.  KabtM  la  Qen.  ii.  9,  in  Qfrilrer,  ii.  2eS.  i  B*d.  xU.  T.  Saaci 
ilTiii.  lad  Ul     Qoipel  of  Niiodemui  in  Thilo.  p.  TG6,  ei.  xiv. 


i.  12. 14;  II.  8.     Pony.tiro  nontbi,  126 


a»y, 
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these  signs  come  te  pass,  tbeo  know,"  says  Esdras",  "  that  the 
time  has  arriTed  when  the  Highest  will  visit  the  world  he 
made."  "  The  present  world  is  made  for  many,  the  future  only 
for  few";  just  as  potter's  clay  is  plentiful,  but  auriferous  soil 
ecaroe."  "  Great  is  God's  mercy !  but  for  this  not  one-ten- 
thousandth  part  of  mankind  would  rise  again ;  no  revival  of  the 
world  or  of  its  inhabitants  would  take  place.""  Worn  out  by 
ioteiise  suffering  inflicted  by  the  "  wicked  king,"  the  just  would 
cry  to  God  for  help ;  God  would  li«ar  them  and  send  a  great 
king  from  heaTen  who  would  destroy  the  wicked  with  sword 
and  flame".  The  "  Son  of  God"  appears  standing  on  Mount 
Sion ;  he  is  made  to  rise  out  of  the  sea  yet  to  be  borne  upon 
the  clouds,  a  confusion  probably  arising  from  mingling  two  dis- 
tinct images  in  general  opinion".  "  There  arose  a  wind  from 
the  sea,"  says  Esdras",  "which  agitated  all  its  waters.  And 
1  saw  the  wind  rising  in  the  form  of  a  man  who  afterwards  flew 
among  the  clouds.  Wherever  he  turned  his  countenance  all 
tilings  trembled  beneath  bis  gaze;  when  he  spoke  all  things 
fainted  as  wax  melts  before  the  fire.  And  afler  this  I  beheld, 
and  lo  !  there  was  gathered  together  an  innumerable  mnltitnde 
of  men  from  the  four  winds  to  light  against  the  man  who  rose 
from  llie  sea.  And  afterwards  the  man  had  cut  out  for  himself 
a  great  mountain"  and  flew  up  upon  it;  and  I  wished  to  know 
the  plaoe  where  the  mount  was  raised,  but  could  not.  All  those 
who  were  gathered  together  to  fight  with  the  man  were  sore 
afraid,  yet  ventured  the  attack ;  and  when  tliey  rose  against 
him  he  lifted  up  no  sword  nor  spear,  nor  even  liis  hand ;  but 
a  blast  of  fire  issued  from  his  mouth  and  consumed  them, 

••  4Bid.  ix.  I.  "  4  Eld.  villi. 

»  4  Eld.  tiii.  ].  "  UeloDt.  1,  c 

"•  Dan.  Tii.  2,  3. 13.  "  4  Eid.  liu.  2  iq. 

"  Comp.  Dan.  ii,  31.  45.  The  imagery  ar  the  stone  bu  betn  befois  illuded 
to.  To  ibit  were  applied  the  wordi  of  ZecfaarUh  (ir,  T)  in  combiutiao  with 
thoK  of  iBinh  (lii.  13)  ind  Bzekiel  (i.  18}.     Comp.  Gfrbrer,  Urchrift.  ii.  pp.  261. 
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SO  that  there  was  left  of  all  this  multitude  only  ciodera  and 
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The  predicdoQ  of  Malaohi  making  Elijah  the  Forerunner 
was  probitbly  founded  partly  on  tlie  accredited  moral  efficacy  of 
the  prophetic  office,  partly  on  prior  oraclea',  particularly  the 
memorable  annuuocemcnt  in  Deuteronomy'  of  a  eeriea  of  suc- 
oeasorB  to  Moses.  Elijah  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  pro- 
phet of  the  older  and  grander  type,  including  not  only  a  pohd- 
oal  and  moral  censorship,  "hut  the  hero  or  theocratic  mediator 
who  "anointed  or  withstood  kings,"'  and  who  having,  like 
Moses,  passed  dry  shod  through  the  sea  and  conversed  will 
God  in  Horeb',  might,  if  not  equalling  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
great  legislator',  be  reasonably  thought  to  have  approached 
near  to  him.  Jesus  himself  seems  to  have  conceived  that  the 
career  of  John  tlie  Baptist  bud  fulfilled  the  words  of  Malachi*; 
not  indeed  in  the  gross  sense  of  personal  identity  repudiated  by 
the  Baptist  himself',  but  spiritually,  as  intended  by  the  predic- 
tion. Sometimes  the  office  of  forerunner  is  shared  by  other 
prophets  with  Elias';  for  instance,  the  two  witnesses  of  Beve- 
lations"  having  power  to  "  close  the  heavens,"  answering  per- 

••  Comp.  Dan.  viii,  25,  Iia.  li.  i.  Rbt.  di.  13.  15.  21.  Th«t  ii,  tb^  wtH 
not  deitmy ed  by  CDmnion  phyaicnl  nieuii,  but  by  ihe  Word  or  I^v.     Ooap.  T.  II- 

38.     Kom.  iv.  IS;  lii.  5.  7,  8 ;  and  betas,  p.  333. 


'  Bcclbi. 

Ik 


•  Deut  raiT.  1(1. 
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haps  to  the  "Enoch  and  EUae"  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus", 
who,  like  Ellas  himself  in  other  authorities",  were  to  fight  in 
the  latter  days  against  Antichrist ;  or  again,  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah", or  still  more  frequenLly,  Elias  and  Moses".  The 
names  and  persons  multiplied  out  of  one  idea  were  easily  con- 
fonnded;  the  two  heralds  fell  back  into  their  original  unity", 
and  the  collective  idea  of  the  prophet  merged  in  the  Messiah". 
It  was  natural  that  the  prediction  of  Moses  respecting  the  per- 
sonage who  was  to  resemble  liimself  should  have  a  lasting 
inBaence  over  theory  and  be  even  construed  as  Messianic'*. 
If  80,  it  followed  that  the  acts  of  Moses  would  be  reproduced, 
or  at  least  find  a  parallel,  in  those  of  Christ.  It  had  long 
before  been  surmised  that  the  Messianic  deliverance  would 
resemble  the  Mosaic  even  to  the  most  minute  details.  In  this 
parallel  the  prophets  contemplated  a  repetition  under  Messiah 
of  all  the  wonders  of  antiquity,  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  of  the 
passage  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  journey  through  the  wilderness". 
The  Rabbins  carried  the  resemblance  farther.  The  latter  deli- 
verance, like  the  former,  would  occur  in  the  month  Nisan ; 
Messiah  like  Moses'"  would  return  into  Egypt,  bearing  the 
same  miraculous  rod,  and  riding  the  same  ass,  whose  existence 
had  been  pretematurally  prolonged  from  the  days  of  Abraham. 
Under  the  force  of  lliese  impressions  tliere  was  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  applying  to  the  Messiah  passages  not  strictly 
applying  to  him,  and  plainly  relating  to  the  whole  Israelitish 
people".     Moses  was  the  great  legendary  type  of  a  hero;  it 

"  Nic.  iiT.  p.  758.  "  GfciSKf,  tol.  ii.  228. 

"  4Eid.  ii.  18.    2  Mac.  XI.  li. 

"  Hall.  ivii.  3.  Luke  ii.  30.  Scbirim  Eabb>  in  Qfhker,  ii.  230.  Uidiuch 
Tuiehiiiiia,  ib.  God  uid  to  Hohi,  "  In  tfaii  world  bnTe  I  made  thee  prince  over 
land,  ind  id  the  alhrr  world,  vbure  the  jiut  receive  Ibeir  reirard.tbouaball  appear 
llie  finl  of  them." 

■•  1  Mac.  lir.  11.    Jebn  tiL  40.  '■  Acta  lii.  21,  22. 

'*  John  i.  45;  vi.  14.  AcU  vii.  37.  Kecognitiotiei  Clenwntii  in  Coteler,  L  38,43; 
ud  T.  10.    aem.  Ale..  Pad.  i.  7,  p.  134,  Potl. 

"  Cmnp.  Mit  tii.  15.     Im.  ixiiL  IB.  "  In  Eiod.  iv.  20. 

'*  Mall.  ii.  16.  Him.  xi,  1.  Numb.  hit.  8.  "  Nemo  negHl,"  nji  Schiiilgen, 
"luN  verba  propria  de  popnlo  Inelilica  intelliji  deberr." 
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was  therefore  "  necessary,"  "  according  to  Jewish  ideas  of  the 
necesSBry  reproduction  of  the  past  in  the  future",  and  of  the 
typical  chamcter  of  the  events  in  their  early  history**,  that  the 
acts  of  Moses  shonld  bo  reiterated  in  the  Messinh.  Hence  the 
accounts  of  the  infancy  of  Moses  as  filled  up  by  Rabbinied 
tradition"  become  curiously  illustratiTe  of  the  mythical  circum- 
stances of  iho  early  years  of  Jesua.  Jesus  could  not  indeed  be 
bom  in  Egypt,  but  he  was  made  like  his  prototype  to  go  thither 
against  all  historical  probability,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  being  recalled".  The  otherwise  unaccount- 
able and  unnecessary  severity  imputed  to  Herod  of  putting  to 
death  all  the  children  of  Bethlehem  nnder  two  ye-ars  old  is 
partly  explained  by  discovering  that  according  to  Jewish  autho- 
rities the  ancient  persecution  of  Pharaoh  lasted  two  yeare.  The 
narrative  of  the  recall  out  of  Egypt,  tntitatii  tmttandii,  is  libe 
a  verbal  transcript  from  the  Pentateuch'*.  Christ,  like  Mosea, 
exercised  dominion  over  the  dements",  and  passed  miractilously 
through  the  sea",  a  precedent  which,  repeated  in  tlie  stories  of 
Joshua  and  Elijah,  became  with  many  others  a  standing  acces- 
sory or  "  sign""  which  subsequent  pretenders  to  the  Messianio 
character  considered  themselves  bound  to  repeat".  The  tri- 
umphant hymn  of  Moses  was  reproduced  in  the  "  New  Song" 
of  the  heirs  of  salvation  ^''.  Moses  gave  bread  from  heaven  and 
water  from  the  rock ;  Christ  was  himself  the  living  water,  ths 

"  Comp.  Luke  xitii.  87 ;  uiy.  4  i.  *8. 


"  Kc«l«,  i.  9.     Gfriirer,  Urchriil.  ii.  321. 

"  1  Cor.  r.  fl.     '■  T.r™  rwi.  ifwi  lyi^niin^."     Zwingl 

u.  M»ti.  a  la,  ^ji, 

"  E>BDgFliiM  detorquet  bac  verba,  ad  Cbriitam,  nmnn  (ni 

n  qo.  »  V.L  flM. 

etiom  Tir^  rant  gcita,  in  figurL  tameu  canligininl  el  figan 

tlunm^  in  Oiriw 

"  Qbonv,  ib.  ii.  366. 

"  According  10  Hoi.  li.  1. 

"  Eiod.  iT.  19,  compvod  with  M»u.  il  20. 

"  Biueb.  Pmp.  Kv.  3. 

"  John  Ti,  19.  21. 

"  Cump.  Im.  ilui.  3.  16;  IL  10, 

»  Jovph.  Ant.  II.  6.  1  i  comp.  «.  8.  0,  «4lh  Z^b.  .i..  I 

">  Camp.  B«v.  r.  9;  lir.  S ;  tt.  3. 
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true  bread  from  heaven".  It  is  related"  that  a  great  mul- 
titude, attracted  by  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  followed  him  into  the 
wilderness  and  were  there  fed  by  tim  on  five  barley  loaves  and 
two  small  fishes ;  yet  on  the  very  next  day  in  utter  apparent 
imcooaciousness  of  the  miracle  they  required  of  him  a  conclu- 
MTe  sign  as  evidence  of  Ids  mission,  and  the  sign  wliich  they 
demanded  was  the  miracle  supposed  to  have  been  already 
enacts,  a  repetition  of  the  Mosaic  gift  of  the  heavenly  Manna. 
Under  an  impression  that  the  true  Christ  would  enact  precisely 
the  part  of  Moses,  it  was  natural  that  the  Apostles  should 
derive  oonfinnalions  of  their  faith  not  only  from  the  ■words 
of  their  master,  but  from  the  curious  similarity  of  his  acta 
to  those  of  the  legislator".  Christ,  like  other  great  prophets, 
promulgated  his  revelations  from  a  mountain":  he  retired  to 
the  desert,  and  was  concealed  there  as  Moses  on  Sinai  during 
forty  days,  with  no  nourishment  but  the  word  of  God".  He 
went  with  three  confidential  friends"  to  a  solitary  mountain, 
and  there  under  the  influence  of  a  bright  cloud  concealing  or 
revealing  the  divine  presence  was  "  transfigured,"  according  to 
the  Babbinical  conception  of  the  glorified  appearEULce  of  the 
jnst",  and  the  idea  that  a  faithful  study  of  the  law  literally 
"makes  the  face  to  shine.""  Those  needing  no  supernatural 
sdmulant  for  their  faith  will  easily  conceive  that  in  this,  as 
in  other  instances,  the  i-escmblance  was  a  consequence  rather 
than  a  cause  of  the  disciples'  reliance  on  the  infallibility  of 

"  JohD[>.14;  Ti,i8.    Joel  Lii.  23.     1  Cor.  i.  4.     Rer.  xiii.  1. 

«  John  Ti.  31. 

**  Pirmiutcm  fidei  nettne  oon  •olum  ei  iirbit  cju»  »ed  ex  operibni  adnimlmtM, 
quil  H  diclk  \tg\i  qua  anU  mulUi  gsDrndDiHi  de  prsKnliL  ijui  npanutuil 
in  ipw  ciiniigiuiteataT,  el  imnginet  guMnun  Uaiu  el  sntc  ipium  putriatchM  Jkcob 
ipajni  per  omnia  l^pum  ferebanL.     (lUcognilionei,  v.  10.  1.  E4II,  CoL) 

»  HalLr.  1.     2  King!  i.  9. 

"  Eiod.  iii.  1,  12;  inir.  28,     DeuL  Tiii.  3;  ii.  ».  18.     Qfrorer,  ii.  355. 

■  Bxod.  HIT.  1.  B,  10,  Ac. 

"  Targnm  Jonathan  in  Qtrdrer,  n.  290. 

"  Bcdfi.  viii.  1.  Dan.  lii.  3.  Hull.  liil.  43.  Aclt  -n.  15.  For  u  "In  tli 
hum  time  th*  TaM  of  Ibe  joit  wu  lo  b«  M  th«  iod  and  iDMia."  (latkut  SimMni,  i 
Watuiein  to  Uaxt.  xril.  S.     Actt  vi.  16)  i  fortiori  that  of  I'itta  chief,  tha  Uaaiilh, 
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Scripture,  a  retrospective  reflection  of  their  own  prepoBsesaions ; 
and  aiDce  our  assuranoe  of  truth  ia  in  every  case  but  an  infer- 
ence of  the  mind  drawn  with  more  or  lesa  certainty  from  its 
own  impressions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  inference  is 
often  made  where  the  data  are  wholly  imaginary,  the  mere 
impression  being  mistaken  for  fact.  Many  obscure  legends 
hence  obtain  their  most  probable  explanation,  and  perhaps 
some  light  may  be  thrown  from  the  same  source  on  the  obst-ure 
genealogy  of  42  ancestors  from  Abraham  to  Joseph  in  Mat- 
thew. It  is  plain  that  besides  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
number  14  in  the  first  of  the  three  periods  into  which  Ibe 
genealogy  is  divided,  the  maker  of  it  must  have  had  in  view 
some  mystical  "  necessity ,"  for  such  alone  could  have  induced 
him  to  count  the  last  14  incorrectly,  to  suppress  several  hia- 
torioal  members  in  the  second  division,  or  have  reconciled  him 
to  the  great  improhabihty  that  three  periods  of  very  unequal 
duration  should  each  have  furnished  exactly  fourteen  genera- 
tions. Origen  alone"  gives  a  possible  solution  of  the  mysterj". 
Ho  says  that  by  diligent  inquiry  a  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Palestine, 
one  of  which  places  was  considered  by  the  Essenea  and  Thera- 
peutffi  to  represent  the  flesh  or  the  evil  principle,  the  other  the 
heavenly  country  of  the  soul,  consisted  of  42  stages  or  en- 
campments; and  OS  the  conclusion  of  this  sabbatical  period" 
coincided  with  the  entry  into  the  "  Lord's  rest,"  so  the  coming 
of  the  Saviour  is  determined  by  a  sabbatical  week  at  the  close 
of  6  X  7  generations.  Again,  since  Jewish  tradition  claimed 
for  great  men  generally,  lor  Moses,  as  well  as  for  £noch  aod 
Elijah,  the  privilege  of  bodily  translation",  two  of  the  Evan- 
gelists ascribe  to  Jesus  a  visibly  supernatural  ascent.  But  tin 
character  in  which  Jesus  really  and  most  evidently  resembled 
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Moses  was  that  of  an  original  legislator  and  founder  of  a 
religion.  The  Rabbins  had  long  before  inferred  from  Jere- 
miah" that  Messiah  would  introduce  a  new  coTenant  wliich 
would  supersede  the  old.  They  admitted,  notwithstanding 
their  superatitious  meaanrenients  of  words  and  syllables,  that 
their  actual  law  was  idle  and  vain  in  comparison  with  that 
to  be  introduced  by  Messiah,  when  ceremonial  would  be  abo- 
lished, the  unclean  become  clean,  and  regenerated  if  not  fresh 
institutions  acoompany  a  new  spirit  in  observing  them.  There 
was  a  saying  tlial  before  the  people  sinned  in  the  affair  of  the 
oalf,  all  of  them  were  holy  and  equal  in  dignity  to  priests.  Six 
hundred  thousand  angels  of  the  presence  instantaneously 
crowned  the  IsraeLitish  congregation  with  heavenly  garlands 
when  they  unanimously  cried — "All  that  the  Lord  hath  said 
will  we  observe  and  do.""  But  when  they  sinfully  worshipped 
the  calf,  twelve  hundred  thousand  devils  tore  off  the  crowns, 
according  to  the  text — "  The  Israelitfis  put  off  their  ornaments 
by  the  mount  Horeb,""  The  Messiah  would  restore  the 
former  state  of  priestly  dignity  and  innocence ;  the  crowns 
would  be  replaced  according  to  the  prediction  of  Is^ah"  as 
Habbtnicatly  construed,  and  all  would  be  taught  of  God. 


§0. 


'    TON-GUE8    OF   THE    DAY   OF    PENTECOST. 


The  second  chapter  of  Acts  contains  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  strong  and  sharply- defined  preconcep- 
tion may  be  converted  into  an  ima^nary  fact.     It  was  and  still 
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continues  to  be  believed  by  the  JewB  that  the  promulgation  of 
the  law  on  Sinai  took  place  on  the  day  of  Fentecoat,  the  same 
day  assigned  by  the  Christian  church  to  tlie  miraculous  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promiee'  of  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  It 
waa  also  believed  that  at  the  floul  judgment  of  all  nations  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  prophesied  by  Joel',  the  law  of  adju- 
dication to  he  adopted  would  be  that  of  the  Peutateuch',  and  it 
therefore  became  necessary  to  show  that  foreign  nations  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acqudnted  with  this  law, 
since,  as  Paul  justly  says',  without  knowledge  of  the  law  there 
could  be  no  sin  or  responaibihty.  Hence  it  was  presumed  that 
when  God  gave  the  law,  the  manifestation  was  general;  "the 
law  was  offered  to  all  nations,  but  Israel  alone  accepted  it."* 
In  order  to  explain  this,  it  was  said  by  Rabbi  Ellezer  that  the 
voice  on  Sinai  was  so  loud  aa  to  be  heard  to  the  world's  end, 
and  that  terror  seized  all  its  inhabitants.  Now  there  were  in 
all  70  nations',  each  with  a  separaljj  language.  "How,"  it 
might  be  asked,  "could  all  of  them  understand  the  law  de- 
livered in  one  language  only?"  The  answer  waa  as  follows. 
The  voice  became  divided  into  70  sounds  or  languagea  corre- 
sponding with  the  70  nations,  so  that  each  nation  heard  the 
announcement  in  its  own  tongue.  The  whole  of  the  ten  com- 
mandmeuta,  according  to  Jewish  belief,  were  aimultaneooajy 
pronounced.  Why  then,  it  was  asked,  ia  it  said ',  "  All  the 
people  heard  the  voices,"  in  the  plural?  It  is  becauae  the  first 
uttered  voice  became  seven  voices,  and  each  of  the  seven  was 
subdivided  into  ten  tongues  correaponding  with  the  number  of 
nations.     The  Scripture  declares',  "The  Lord  gave  thewnd 

■  Bj  Joel,  Isaiah,  &c.  '  Joel  ill  12. 
'  Ofriirar,  Urchriit.  ji.  288.  S91. 

'  Eon.  ii  12;  TiL  8.     1  Cor,  iv.  68.     Coup.  John  ii.  t\. 

•  The  book  Siphri  to  DeuL  xiuii.  2.     QfrSrer,  ib.  p.  392.    C°mp.  Kom.  i.  IS. 

■  Deut  luU.  8.     W«UiUiQ  m  AcU  ii.  9.     The  angel  Qahrirl  Uught  ihe  pilri- 
Jaieph  the  70  longuei. 
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— great  was  the  company  of  those  that  published  it." '  "  When 
the  word  went  out  from  Sinai,  it  w«8  parted  into  seven  voicee, 
and  from  seven  voices  into  seventy  tongues.  JuBt  as  from 
a  glowing  piece  of  metal  when  Btrnck  on  the  anvil  with  a 
hammer  many  Bparks  issue  from  one  blow,  so  from  the  one 
voice  of  God  proceeded  a  great  multitude  of  voices."  Again", 
B.  Jochanan  says.  What  mean  the  words  of  the  BBlh  Psalm 
(as  above)  ?  Answer— Each  word  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Highest  is  divided  into  70  tongues.  E.  Ismael  quotes 
the  words  of  Jeremiah,  "Is  not  my  word  as  a  hammer  that 
breaketh  in  pieces  the  rocks?""  Therefore,  ns  the  hammer 
beats  the  metallic  mass  into  many  parts,  so  the  word  proceed- 
ing from  the  lord's  mouth  was  divided  into  70  tongues. 
Great  weight  was  attached  hy  the  Jews  to  the  expression 
"  Saw  the  voices ;" "  it  was  inferred  that  the  voices  were  not 
only  audible,  bnt  literally  visible  ;  the  tonffues  into  which  they 
were  divided  must  have  presented  an  appearance  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  a  sound  to  the  ear,  an  appearance  whose  character  was 
of  course  to  be  determined  by  the  train  of  associated  ideas. 
Great  too  was  the  mysterious  import  of  the  prii-ilege  accorded 
to  the  ancient  IsraeUtes  of  standing  around  Mount  Sinai 
enveloped  in  the  eupemntural  cloud  in  which  God  was.  It 
amounted  to  u  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  baptism  of  that 
fiery  cloud'"  which  not  only  led  them  in  the  way  through  the 
desert,  but  instnicted  them  in  the  path  of  right  and  cleansed 
them  from  aboriginal  sin".  By  the  one  revelation  on  Sinai 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  extended  through  all  time  as  well  as 
space,  and  the  power  of  prophecy  was  conferred  tlirough  the 
whole  extent  of  the  old  covenant.     A  forced  explanation  of 

•  Diiil  K.  Jochanan  ciihat  m  et  dividebniar  in  rocei  hXX,  in  lingaaa  LXX,  ct 
amoti  gintei  audiemnt  Tocem  \a>ga'<k  grain,  &c.  ScbeioDlh  Kibba  in  WFltitein  to 
Aeti,  p.  4<SB. 
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certain  Scripture  texts  was  employed  to  prore  that  the  gill 
of  prophecy  had  been  thea  granted  to  the  pre-esistent  spirits 
of  those  who  at  a  lator  day  were  to  effectuate  Uie  mlssioD,  bal 
irho  were  not  present  or  living  as  men  at  the  date  of  its  com- 
muniuation".  That  commnni cation,  both  in  earlier  and  later 
times '°,  a9  well  na  the  most  usual  manifestations  of  God  in  the 
Old  Testament,  had  been  under  the  symbolic  form  of  wind  or 
fire.  The  "Spirit  of  the  Lord"  was  the  air  or  moving  wind 
which  brooded  over  the  formless  void,  which  agitated  the 
tops  of  the  mulberry  trees,  and  wliich  with  a  "mij^hty  rushing 
noise"  gave  life  to  the  dry  bones  of  Ezekiel".  The  Lord  was 
also  a  "  consuming  fire ; "  lie  appeared  so  in  the  humiug  bnsb, 
in  the  Schekinah,  in  Elijah's  sacrifice,  and  in  the  visionary  fur- 
nace of  Ahrahani,  "  The  light  of  Israel,"  it  was  said,  "  shall 
be  for  a  fire,  and  his  holy  one  for  a  flame;""  "The  Lord, 
whose  fire  is  in  Zion,"  &c."  The  appearance  accompanying 
the  giving  of  the  law  was  as  "devouring  fire""  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Israelites"  ;  and  being  coupled  with  the  audible  sound  of 
the  divine  voice,  the  two  ideas,  the  ear  symbol  and  the  eye 
symbol,  easily  became  united.  Philo  of  Alexandria  explains 
how  "  a  sound  forming  and  fashioning  itself  in  the  air,  changed 
into  blazing  fire,  and  like  a  trumpet's  voice  reached  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth.""  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "From  the 
midst  of  the  stream  of  heaven-sent  fire  sounded  forth  a  most 
penetrating  voice,  the  fire  becoming  articulated  in  the  dialeol 
usual  with  the  bearers."""  This  elaborate  description  seems  to 
show  that  Philo  was  already  busy  with  the  legend  of  the  fiery 
tongues,  or  at  least  with  the  mysticism  on  which  it  WM 
grounded.     The  elements  of  a  verbal  mythus  are  clearly  en- 
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dent  in  Deuteronomy",  where  the  law  is  symbolically  styled 
"  a  fiery  law."  In  proportion  aa  oral  instruction  came  more 
into  vogue,  the  Lords  "voice"  or  "word"  would  tend  to  re- 
place the  physical  symbol",  yet  both  continued  to  bo  united  in 
common  language.  Hence  the  expressions,  "  The  voice  of  the 
Lord  divideth  the  flames  of  fire;""  "A  flame  goeth  out  of  Ids 
mouth ;""  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  burning  fire ;""  "  The 
word  of  Eliaa  the  prophet  burned  like  a  lamp."  '* 

It  naturally  followed  that  when  according  to  Joel's  pro- 
phecy" the  Spirit  was  to  be  poured  out  on  all  flesh,  the  form 
of  its  appearance  "  in  the  latter  days "  as  in  the  days  of  old 
ahonld  he  that  of  fire.  Fire  and  water  were  the  eBtablished 
symbols  of  purification  and  initiation",  as  well  in  Pagan  mys- 
teries as  in  the  probationary  trial  of  the  Messianic  iiiture  of  the 
Hebrews",  and  it  followed  that  initiation  into  the  Christian 
mysteries,  or  the  baptismal  ordeal  of  the  Spirit,  should  like  the 
corresponding  forms  of  tlio  Mosaic  dispensation  be  accom- 
panied by  both".  For  as  the  ancient  Hebrews  received  bap- 
tismal influence  from  the  fiery  cloud  which  spoke  to  them  on 
Sinai,  accompanied  them  through  the  wilderness,  and  finally 
settled  in  their  country"  as  the  "  Schekinah,"  so  out  of  a 
bright  cloud'*  proceeded   the  divine  voice  inaugurating  and 
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confirming  the  mission  of  CbriBt.  It  was  equiiily  necessarf, 
(rom  the  above-mentioned  data,  that  the  spiritual  or  bmptismal 
fire  should  assume  the  sirnilitude  of  "  tongues."  "  Tliere  ap- 
pesred  to  them,"  says  the  account  in  the  Acts,  "  tongues  as  it 
were  of  fire  distributed  among  them ;"  psirting  and  distribution 
being  the  terms  habitually  used  to  express  the  pautheiatic 
diffusion,  the  diversified  gifts  of  the  one  Spirit".  God  so 
"parted"  and  "distributed"  the  divine  spirit  of  Moses  among 
the  seventy  elders",  and  hence  the  phrase  "  apportion menU 
of  the  Holy  Spirit"  in  the  Epistle  lo  the  Hebrews",  where  the 
benefits  of  the  new  covenant  are  anlitheticnlly  compared  with 
the  "angel"  gifts  of  the  old".  Henceforth  the  power  of 
speaking  an  unknown  tongue  was  accounted  one  of  the  sigm 
indicating  possession  of  tlie  divine  Spirit'" ;  but  St.  Paul  juslij 
holds  tbe  "gift  of  tongues,"  as  exemplified  in  the  pretensioDS 
of  cotfimporary  enthusiasts,  to  be  of  very  questionable  value": 
be  describes  the  exhibition  as  childish,  mystical,  and  rather 
resemhhng  the  ravings  of  insanity  than  an  eserciao  calculated 
to  impress  the  scoffer  or  edify  the  devout.  The  legend  in  AcB 
naturally  adopts  the  opposite  view  of  the  matter;  admitting,  how- 
ever, incidentally  the  justice  of  the  observation  of  St  Paul"  19  w 
the  practical  tendency  of  such  demonstratioDs  to  excite  the  de- 
rision of  the  profane.  Those  who  partook  the  gift  of  inspiration 
were  naturally  more  credulous  " ;  and  the  apostles  are  represented 
as  actually  speaking  under  the  influence  of  tJie  fiery  tongues  » 
as  to  be  understood  by  a  miscellaneous  concourse  of  "  devont* 
Jews,  assembled,  as  the  writer  says,  &om  "  every  nation  onder 
heaven."*'  The  number  of  languages  presumed  to  be  different 
is  vrith  apparent  difficulty  made  up  to  16,  many  of  those 
enumerated  being  in  reality  either  identical  repetitions  or  only 
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slightly  differing  from  each  other''.  On  the  whole  it  ie  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  Pentecost 
IB  a  legend  Tounded  like  other  legends  on  a  deep  notional 
impression  derived  from  technical  data.  The  first  law  was  a 
fiery  meteor,  consequently  the  second  covenant  must  be  so 
likewise;  the  first  was  divided  into  tongues  in  order  to  become 
intelUgible;  tongues  were  therefore  the  symbol  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  new  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  The  divine  manifestatioua 
had  taken  the  symbolism  of  fire  and  wind,  and  hence  the 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  was  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  a  mighty 
rushing  wind,  and  the  appeamnce  of  tongues  of  fire.  With 
these  traditional  notions  as  to  the  forms  of  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions were  mingled  cotemporary  impressions  as  to  the  in- 
spiration of  enthusiasts  who  were  seen  to  give  vent  to  the 
vivacity  of  their  feelings  in  inarticulate  tones  and  wild  gesticu- 
lations. The  imphed  opinion  of  St.  Paul  as  to  the  real  cha- 
racter of  these  demonstrations  is  unanswerable.  He  evidently 
considered  the  gift  of  tongues  as  contrasted  not  with  speaking 
vemacniarly  hut  with  speaking  intelligihly".  Though  in  ac- 
cordance with  usage  allowing  it  to  be  called  a  "gift,"  he 
clearly  perceives  it  to  be  inferior  in  practical  value  to  prophecy, 
and  to  be  akin  to  some  of  the  most  eicceptionable  aberrations  of 
the  seers  of  old.  In  spite  of  habitual  prepossession  he  was 
disposed  to  consider  "the  tongues"  as  an  unmeaning  jargon 
which  however  in  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  languages  of 
the  world  and  of  the  possible  combinations  of  significout 
sonnds,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  to  have  in  some  unknown 
land  a  real  meaning".  Paul  himself  professed  to  speak  with 
toDgnes;  hut  with  him  it  was  a  private  spiritual  exercise",  not 
the  indecorous  public  exhibition  whicli  was  the  scandal  of  the 

■*  Tbnt  "dwelten  In  Jadea'  ue  mentioned  at  well  u  "Jewl,"  atio  "Proie- 
Ijlo,"  uid  "  GalilEeSDi."  The  AraniBtc  wns  common  to  the  dwellers  in  Hpiopolajnia 
and  Jndsa,  the  Gregk  wu  the  Diual  Ungunge  of  the  cUiea  a!  Le—et  Aiin,  at  Egypt, 
Cjrene,  mid  Cnle. 

-  I  0».  vt.  14. 

••  1  Cor.  liT.  7.  10.  "  1  Cor.  xiv.  18. 
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Corinthian  church.  Yet  even  Paul,  notwitbstanding  his  more 
abnndant  possession  of  ihe  gift,  was  unable  to  speak  Lycaa- 
nian",  and  the  greatest  of  the  apostles  appears  to  have  em- 
ployed an  interpreter'",  as  not  wishing  to  astound  bo  much  as 
to  edify  and  to  be  understood.  In  the  case  of  "  the  tongues," 
no  interpretation  except  by  the  voluntary  liberality  of  tbe 
utterer  was  possible",  and  tliis  for  the  plain  reason"  thai 
in  themselves  they  were  wholly  uninteUigible,  or,  what  amconu 
to  the  same  thing,  a  language  of  the  feelings  intelligible  only  U 
God. 


§7- 

THE    UVaTIC    Ott    PREADAHITE   MESSIAH. 

One  element  of  the  Messianic  idea  as  conceived  by  the  pro- 
phets was  the  restoration  of  Paradisiacal  innocence  and  b»f 
pinesB,  or  of  the  golden  age.  This  phase  of  theory,  which 
became  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  Jewish  mystidon, 
exercised  an  important  influence  over  Christian  theology,  e^ 
oially  tliat  of  St.  Paul.  The  great  revolution,  supposed  tohiTC 
been  predicted  from  tlie  beginning',  was  called  the  regeneratiaa 
or  restoration  of  all  things*.  It  was  said  in  reference  to  llw 
six  letters  of  the  word  Toldot  {so  spelled  only  in  Ruth  iv.  18), 
that  in  the  days  of  Messiah,  "son  of  Pherez,"  the  six  loit 
Paradisiacal  privileges  would  be  restored ;  the  glory  or  halo  of 
the  countenance,  the  primceval  length  of  life,  the  origintl 
stature,  the  abundant  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  fruita  of  trees 
every  day  renewed,  and  the  brilUancy  of  the  lights  of  heavoi- 
At  the  fall  the  heavenly  bodies  were  obscured  in  svmpathywith 
the  moral  disaster ;  when  Adam  fell,  earth  fell  also,  becoming 


I  lit.  11. 1*. 
ir.  lii.  6.  16.  27. 
iii.  21.     Comp.  Oen 


■*  Bitieb.  Bcclaa.  BuL  uL  S). 

"  lb.  Term  2.  9. 
eluding  cbapMn  of  tmatt. 
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iiccursetl  on  his  account,  and  its  produce  stinted  or  withdrawn'. 
But  the  eclipse  would  ueaae,  the  obstruction  would  be  removed, 
and  in  a  renewal  of  heaven  and  earth  cousequeut  on  a  rege- 
neration of  its  inliabitants,  would  bo  gratiiied  the  protracted 
and  intense  longing  of  irrational  nature  fur  the  "  mauifestation 
of  the  eons  of  God."'  There  would  be  a  complete  moral  and 
physical  revolution.  God  would  "  do  a  new  tbing, "'  be  would 
purily  the  world  by  fire,  flood,  pestilence,  and  war".  Hence 
the  importance  wluch  the  Essenes,  who  sent  no  offerings  to  the 
temple^  attached  to  their  baptismal  purificationa ;  hence  too 
the  baptismal  ceremonies  of  the  Christians,  wliiub  in  the  aim  of 
effecting  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  man  were  imagined  to 
have  been  instituted  by  tlie  Holy  Spirit  at  the  creation'.  Sin 
being  abolished,  the  reign  of  death  and  of  Satan  would  be  at  an 
end.  The  latter  would  either  be  cast  into  hell  or  killed",  the 
wicked  serpent  "from  the  sea"  would  be  destroyed,  and  the 
holy  serpent  reign  in  hia  place'".  Hessiah  would  then  reopen 
the  gate  of  Paradise,  stop  the  brandishing  of  the  threatening 
sword  of  flame,  and  give  to  the  holy  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life". 
God  bad  promised  the  Israelites  that  be  would  "  walk  in  the 
midst  of  them,""  This  would  occur  in  the  new  Eden.  "  For 
to  what,"  said  the  Jews",  "can  we  compare  this  represen- 

'  GtSrer,  Orchriil.  lol.  li.  130.  413«q, 

*  Bom.  viii,  ]9.  22.  liense.  Hibt,  t.  33.  In  tbs  book  called  Jalkat  Simeoni  it 
U  teliiMd  how  Satan,  or  Saiumiu^t,  waa  iciied  with  cniuWniation  on  diiicrfiiig  the 
glai7  of  lUuiaa  gleaming  trom  underneath  ibe  ttuone  of  (j)ud. 

*  In.  zliii.  IS.     BcT.  ixL  5. 

*  Heme*  ia  LuUnt,  Instil,  vii.  18. 

*  Jixeph,  Ant  iriii.  1.  6.     War,  ii.  8.  5  and  S. 

'  Clnn.  Alei.  Eclog.  xrii.  p.  SBl,  Pott.  '■  a,'  uJ-t«  .ai  mr/uTu  A  MmyiuMtnt, 
mmlmnf  xm,  «  «n  yiHrt."  quoting  Qua.  i.  2.  Theodoret,  8th  (jueit.  on  Qen. 
Opp.  ed.  Sinnand.  i.  p.  18.  Eecognitioaea,  vi.  7.  Corap.  1  Pel.  lii.  21.  Clemen- 
tiiw.  xi.  24.  "  Water  makea  all  thinga — water  aJ^i  from  the  mo* ing  of  the  Spirit, 
the  Spirit  Irom  Ood." 

*  Qfriircr,  ib.  p.  436.     £ev.  xi.  10. 
•*  Q&Dier,  ii.  430. 

"  Teftamenl  of  the  Iweke  Palrinithi  in  Fabriciua'  Cud.  V.  T.  i.  p.  58(3. 
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tation?  To  what  but  to  a  kiDg  who  goes  to  walk  in  liis  garden 
with  tlie  gardener.  The  gardener  would  fain  liide  himself  from 
tbe  face  of  the  king.  But  tlte  king  says,  why  liidest  thou  thy- 
self? Behold  I  am  one  like  unto  thee!  Even  ao  will  the 
bleseed  God  walk  witli  the  just  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  They 
indeed  on  seeing  H'"*  will  be  afraid ;  but  he  will  say  to  ihem, 
Why  fear  ye?  Behold  I  am  as  one  of  yourselves."  Adam  was 
at  first  innocent ;  he  was  first  and  greatest  of  the  prophels", 
Qod  disclosed  to  him  the  whole  series  of  future  persons  and 
events";  all  things  were  put  in  subjection  to  Mm";  all 
creation  bowed  down  before  tlie  majestic  form  made  in  God's 
image,  wishing  him  to  be  its  king;  but  Adam,  as  afterwards 
his  exahed  counterpart,  declined  the  proffered  dignity,  and 
gave  the  glory  to  God.  The  restoration  of  Paradise  would 
accompany  the  returning  innocence  and  majesty  of  its  pos- 
sessor ;  lliB  second  Adam  would  be  a  dignified  repetition  of  the 
first,  or  rather  in  the  opinion  of  the  mystics,  he  was  one  and 
the  same  supernatural  Being,  the  "  Son  of  God,""  "  the  Lord 
from  heaven," "  who  under  various  forms  had  from  time  to  time 
descended  to  earth,  visited  the  Patriarchs,  and  at  last  put  on 
the  shape  of  Jesus".  Adam  was  created  Hermaphrodite,  an 
enormous  giant;  he  was  made  of  dust  collected  from  the  whole 
world,  and  his  stature,  according  to  an  interpretation  of  Deal. 
iv.  32,  reached  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other".     He  had 

"  The  UDiTersal  gift  of  propbecj  and  of  toagaea  vUch  tbe  Spirit  mu  toconfsii 
thi  "latter  daji"  wai  in  &cl  onl;  a  telum  la  the  pTimi^Te  Male  of  divine  "inion* 
and  intnitiDa  throogb  vhicli  of  oM  men  and  beasti  undentood  euh  olbsr'j  tu' 
gnage  (Gen,  li.  1.  Philo  de  Confoi.  Linguar.  p.  316.  Ffeif.  Bochai^  Getfr. 
Sacr.  p.  50  aq.  Creui,  Symb.  i.  p.  319  °.),  a  priiilego  wbicb,  except  in  the  tingolu 
inttonce  of  Salomad  (EiteDmenger,  £nl.  lai,  n.  411),  bad  been  1a«L  "In  hot 
■eeulo  ainguli  tantilm  prophots  Taticinaatur ;  at  l«mpoie  fuluro  Iirnelllie  Dnuin 
fient  proplictiE."  Bomidbiti  Rsbba,  16.  ll  wm,  hawcveT,  uid  that  ccrtaia  gml 
Inen,  lucb  aa  the  Paliiarch  JoMpb,  MardochEOi,  and  B.  Cbanina,  knew  all  the  TO 
language!  of  the  earth. 

'•  QMm,  u.  12B.  131.  ■■  Heb.  ii.  S.     Fnd.  lia  S. 

"  Lake  iu.  38.  "  1  Cm.  i 

"  Bpipbu.  H«r.  30.     ClemeDtine,  Bom.  iii.  20. 

*■  afi^iwr,  ib.  p.  126. 
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Iwo  faces,  and  was  afterwards  sttwn  asunder,  so  tliat  each  half 
had  its  own  vertebrated  spine.  This  curious  idea  was  taken 
from  Gen.  i.  27,  where  it  is  said,  "  God  made  them  male  and 
female ;'"  and  the  two  faces  were  justified  from  Fsalm  cxxxix.  fl, 
by  the  words,  "  Before  and  behind  hast  thou  formed  me."  The 
apparent  inconsistency  of  supposing  Eve  to  have  been  created 
afterwards,  and  to  have  been  made  out  of  Adam's  side,  was 
easily  to  bo  explained  on  the  liermaphroditic  hypothesis,  but  on 
no  other.  Adam  whs  the  macrocosmic  giant  whose  form 
reached  to  heaven;  hut  when  he  sinned  God  laid  his  band 
npon  him  and  mode  him  diminutive  ;  as  it  is  written",  "  Thou 
hast  formed  me  before  and  behind,  and  hast  laid  thy  hand 
upon  me."  Previous  to  the  Fall,  Adam's  aspect  hai!  been 
oa  the  son;  but  this  irradiation  of  the  countenance  had  ac- 
cording to  Job  xiv.  20'^  been  changed,  and  would  not  reappear 
nntil  the  revelation  of  the  second  or  spiritual  Adam",  or  (to 
use  the  more  correct  phrase)  until  the  return  of  the  antetypol 
lominouB  son  of  God  clotlied  in  his  pristine  garb  of  hght'*, 
and  restored  to  the  long  or  rather  eternal  hfe  forfeited  at  the 

"  PbI.  CQiii.  G. 

"  ''Tbon  cbangett  bis  countenance  and  tend«it  him  nwaj  from  ihec." 
"  lCar.XT.45eq.  The  Jpva  diDtinguiihcd  three  Bomofioul;  the  "tfephesch" 
OTuimsl  (frem  Gen.  ii.  i.  Lct.  ivii.  11),  the  "Buah"  or  Spiril,  nnd  the  "Ne«- 
eh»m»h,'  ralioDfl!  or  diiine  ipiril.  the  ofHaiion  mentioned  Gen.  ii.  7.  (Gfrorer, 
ib.  p.  GS.)  The  three  were  dependent  according  to  rank,  lapeiadded,  it  woi  loid,  to 
one  anotbrr  m  a  candle  to  ii«  itand.  The  latter  alone  made  men  immoitol  and 
•'toatolOoAf  the  Nephesch,  lometimei  even  the 
cDDIifining  according  lo  the  nncienl  idea  immured 
tfareefbld  FUloniilic  tubdivition  into  ,ivi  or  ».ty 
uwther  eridenllj  derired  from  the  limilar  oppodi 
cmanaled  apirit  taught  in  Jewiah  Scripture;  the  divine  toul  {mufiM  or  itn,  Aiyon 
^■^a,  >(fn,  Ti  i)>ifiniH>  or  Xryixtr);  and,  2iidlj,  the  animal  uul  or  life  reaiding 
in  tbe  blood,  ^rx'  genenlly,  or  •iBX,*  •'■{■'■■  or  airtunm.  St.  Fnul  uiei  nenrljr 
the  Mme  pbrueolog;,  nppodng  the  "ru^  i^ii;t;ia«"  to  the  "  ri/m  irnu^MTian." 
<1  Cor.  ii.  14,  and  it.  44.     Comp.  Bp.  Jamet  iii.  IS.    Jude  19.) 

"  Elfrerer,  ib.  131,  132.  418.  "Cum  ejigerelor  Adamiu  i  Paradiao.  el  epplicsn- 
dni  BWet  ad  itatnm  hnjni  mundi,  de  eo  acriptum  eat  Gen.  iii,  21  ;  el  fecit  Dominui 
DeufAduno  et  niori  ejui  lunicai  pelliceai;  priua  enim  babehant  tiinicaa  lucii."  So 
Matt  iTii.  2.    Acta  vi.  IS.     Earn.  xiii.  12.    2  Cor.  iii.  Taq. 
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Fall'*.  For  the  Jewa  distinguished  two  Adams;  the  mortal 
imperfect  being  who  fell,  and  the  immortal,  without  defect  or 
Bex,  who  existed  before  tlio  worlds,  and  who  would  return  in 
the  end  of  time  as  Messiah.  The  Lord  when  asked  what  were 
the  tokens  of  the  advent  of  his  kingdom,  is  said  lo  have 
replied",  "When  je  shall  put  off  the  garb  of  shame,  when  the 
two  ahall  be  one,  the  outside  as  the  innde,  and  the  male  with 
the  female  be  neither  male  nor  female."  That  is,  when  tbu 
original  fusion  of  the  two  sexes  would  put  an  end  to  passion 
sin  and  shame,  when  the  consequences  of  sin  would  cease  with 
its  cause,  when  the  outer  man  would  as  it  were  be  absorbed  in 
the  inner,  and  all  physical  imperfection  disappear.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  that  happy  period  when  there  would  he  no 
more  "marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,"  when  man  and  wife 
would  literally  be  "one  flesh,""  when  the  Lamb  would  con- 
summate his  mystic  nuptials"  with  his  bride  the  Church,  i.  e. 
the  general  congregation  of  saints  arrayed  in  clean  garments  of 
righteousness,  all  of  whom  being  spiritually  members  of  him" 
would  no  longer  be  male  and  female,  but  would  all  become 
"  one  in  Christ."*' 


JESUS   THE 


Jesus  seems  at  first  to  have  announced  himself  as 
nary  prophet  following  in  the  steps  of  John  the  Baptist, 


ordi- 
t.aiid     1 


«  Wild,  ii,  24.    Benthit  Eabbs  it 
=•  Clem.  Bom.  Corinlh.  2.  CoWr.  L 
"  Hph.  T,  24.  82. 
*  Thii  idea,  Uken  from 


Olem.  Alci.  Sir.  li 


Hot.  ii.  IBiq.),  reappean  jn 

(Die  beloved),  ^vea  to  Heu 

-■  Eph.  V.  30.     1  Cor.  li 
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teacliing  the  same  doctrine  of  repentanoe  and  preparation'. 
By  degrees  Iiia  mission  assumed  a  higher  character,  as  pro- 
found meditation  on  the  meaning  of  the  older  prophets  con- 
vinced him  of  the  possibihty  of  an  adeqaate  fulfilment  of  Mea- 
sianio  expectation  in  his  own  person.  Fur  while  inwardly 
oonscious  of  that  spiritual  superiority  anticipated  for  the  Sa- 
nour.  be  at  the  same  time  perceived  tb&t  a  spiritual  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  was  all  that  was  tor  the  present  desirable  or 
possible.  In  general  opinion  the  career  of  prophecy  was  to 
terminate  on  Messiah's  appearance' ;  Jesus  therefore  now  pro- 
nounced John  to  have  been  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets, 
in  fact  the  Elins  or  £lijah  whose  coming  was  immediately 
to  precede  the  Saviour's'.  The  kind  of  Messiahsliip  which  he 
professed  was  one  accredited  by  prediction*  as  well  as  suited  to 
his  hnmble  fortunes  and  to  a  rntional  calculation  of  pro- 
babilities ;  at  least  tliere  seems  no  valid  reason  for  supposing 
that  Jesus  himself  entertained  any  prospect  of  worldly  aggran- 
disement, or  that  he  countenanced  such  expectations  among 
hifl  followers  except  so  far  as  they  were  inseparably  interwoven 
with  an  assumption  of  the  Messianic  character.  At  the  outset 
he  virtually  renounced  the  part  of  pohtical  deliverer  by  singling 
out  among  the  candidates  or  '"  waiters  for  redemption"'  the  poor 
and  meek  in  spirit,  those  who  thirsted  for  spiritual  refreshment 
and  righteousness.  It  is  to  later  compilers  of  the  traditions 
abont  him,  and  to  their  wish  to  incorporate  with  his  history  all 
the  imagery  of  the  prophets,  that  we  owe  the  genealogy  labo- 
rionsly  deduced  from  David,  the  star  indicating  the  birtli  at 
Bethlehem,  and  other  minute  points  of  coincidence.  Under 
the  general  name  Messiah  were  included  many  varieties  of 
idea,  and  the  resulting  effect  in  the  gospels  is  a  compound  of 


■  KalL  iT.  ]7;  »L  11;  <ip«Ull;  x 
Camp.  Suauu,  Leben  Jnn,  ii.  1,  82. 

*  Weiuiein  m  Mali.  xi.  13, 

■  By  hi*  own  diicipUi,  called  Snbffi 
Ih'inght  to  be  the  Alewiiab.     Nurberg  ir  I 

■  Lukeiv.  IS. 


i.  14.  IT.     Mark  i.  Ifi.     Luke  ir.  21. 
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complicated  or  even  contradictory  materials,  each  of  vMcli  has 
to  be  traced  to  its  source  and  considered  in  its  literal  or  merely 
illustrative  applicadon  before  we  can  judge  of  its  value  in  evi- 
dence of  the  peculiar  Messianic  plan  of  Jesus.  The  Jews  were 
sorry  reasoners,  and  their  notions  based  upon  fanciful  typology 
bad  no  logical  sequence.  The  worlds  present  and  to  come,  the 
judgment  of  the  heathen  and  the  judgment  of  the  departed 
spirit,  the  political  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  the  living  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  were  confusedly  mingled  in  various 
hypotheses.  Traces  even  in  Jewish  record  may  he  found  of  an 
apparent  consciousness  of  these  inconsistencies  and  of  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  or  account  for  them.  Two  Rabbis  are 
supposed  to  moot  the  question  how  in  Daniel  Messiah  could 
appear  in  llie  clouds,  yet  in  Zechariah  be  represented  as  "  poor, 
riding  on  an  ass;"'  the  incongruity  is  explained  by  an  altems- 
tive  contingency  in  tlie  moral  state  of  the  people;  righteous- 
ness earning  the  triumphant  advent,  laxity  the  lowly  appear- 
ance. Most  authorities  give  an  arbitrary  preference  to  one 
branch  of  theory,  either  excluding  the  otliere,  or  employing 
tbem  only  incidentally  or  as  illustrations.  The  synoptical 
Evangelists  take  the  widest  range,  endeavouring  in  one  way  ur 
other  to  include  all  the  Messianic  traits.  Jesus  appears  as 
a  teacher  of  righteousness,  enduring  privation  after  the  type  of 
the  "good  man,"  but  rich  in  spiritual  gifts,  and  beneath  his 
human  disguise  giving  clear  proois  of  divinity.  He  spreads 
tables  in  the  wilderness  and  passes  over  the  waters  ns  Moses, 
vanquishes  the  Devil  as  a  second  or  greater  Adam ;  the  dead 
rise  with  him  as  in  Daniel,  he  is  still  to  come  in  the  "  clouds 
of  heaven,"  and  even  the  hope  of  political  restoration  is  rather 
deferred  than  excluded.  Yet  subtracting  the  accounts  of  the 
infancy,  and  making  some  other  allowances,  it  is  to  these 
writers  that  we  must  look  for  ibe  most  probable  yiev  of  the 
real  claim  of  Jesus'.  Among  many  pretenders  to  Messiahshtp 
Jesua  alono  seems  to  have   understood  the  cha 
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the  office  had  any  chance  of  being  advantageously  administered. 
He  knew  himself  as  he  was  known  by  bis  cotcmporaries',  as 
"  R  man  the  son  of  a  man."  Bui  he  also  fervently  believed  the 
reality  of  hia  mission,  and  the  inevitable  accomplishment  of  all 
those  predictions  not  one  tittle  of  which  could  foil.  He  dis- 
posed of  inapplicable  Messianic  imagery  partly  by  figurative 
ronstniction,  partly  by  referring  it  to  the  mysterious  future. 
Tet  he  shrajik  from  (i  public  avowal,  not  from  any  lingeiing 
hesitation  in  his  own  convictions,  but  from  motives  of  policy, 
knowing  that  the  real  nature  of  his  claim  was  sure  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  that  he  would  incur  the  hatred  both  of  Bomans  and 
Jews,  to  one  of  whom  he  would  appear  as  a  fomeuter  of  insur- 
rection, to  the  other  a  betrayer  of  their  dearest  hopes.  His 
moat  frequent  title  "  Son  of  man,"  was  well  suited  to  this  con- 
dition of  hia  prospects.  It  was  a  name  which  bad  been  applied 
to  some  of  the  later  prophets  by  tlje  divine  beings  who  ad- 
dressed them,  as  also  by  way  of  sinilhtude  to  the  supernatural 
Messiah  in  Daniel.  It  seems  to  have  been  preferred  not  merely 
OS  a  more  modest  term  by  one  who  always  admitted  bis  suboi- 
dination  to  his  Father",  but  because  witli  other  scriptural  ollu- 
sioDB  it  might  include  tlie  risionary  prospect  disclosed  in 
Daniel '".  The  phrase  in  Daniel  however  is  not  "  Son  of  man," 
but  one  having  the  "  appearance  of  a  son  of  man,"  thot  is,  a 
snpematuraj  being  in  human  form  ;  and  there  are  some  pas- 
sages making  it  probable"  that  the  term  as  used  by  Jesus  was 
not  in  his  own  day,  as  it  afterwards  became,  an  established 
name  for  the  Messiah,  but  only  indirectly  or  partially  so,  and 
therefore  in  a  degree  equivocal,  implying  more  to  himself  than 

*  UiK.  ii.  8:  liiLSS.    Luke  ii.  41.43;  iii.  23;  1*.  22. 

•  H.(L  rii.  17 ;  «i».  36. 

'°  The  phnue  ■ometimei  hcdii  porpoael]'  nacd  to  coDlrnit  high  nal  dignity  with 
lowlj  cLrcuni.langei,  lU  in  Matt.  Yiii.  20 ;  i«ii.  22.  On  the  influence  eierriied  b? 
Daniel   orer  the  preteniioni  of  Jesui  comp.  Halt.  liii.  43  wilh  Dm.  ill.  3.  Hat(. 
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lo  Others,  and  to  his  auditors  rather  the  liunian  or  prophetic 
character  than  the  Messiaiiic  '*.  It  Is  impossible  to  spe^k  with 
certainty  respecting  the  notion  of  Jesus  aa  to  the  mode  in 
which  tlie  supernatural  purt  of  his  office  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. Supposing  the  prediction  of  his  second  coming"  to 
contain,  though  not  actually  uttered  by  himself,  nn  approxima- 
tion to  his  own  views,  he  must  eiUier  have  imagined  a  liviog 
removal  to  heaven  hke  Enoch  or  Elijah"  speedily  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  supernatural  incidents  as  yet  unfulfilled,  or  muai 
have  anticipated  aucb  fulfilment  after  the  death  whose  approach 
he  must  then  have  foreseen.  Yet  whether  so  foreseen  anil 
planned  by  himself  or  not,  to  his  disciples  after  his  decease  tbe 
Messianic  drama  appeared  distinctly  divided  into  two  separate 
acts ;  one  containing  his  human  or  preparatory  career  down  to 
its  tragic  termination ;  the  other  momentarily  expected  in  his 
triumphant  return.  As  time  passed  on  withoat  answencR 
their  expectation,  they  were  tempted  in  their  impatience  lo 
invest  their  master's  earthly  career  with  more  and  more  of  tha 
ideal  glories  of  the  future ;  and  when  the  generation  of  his 
cotemporories  was  extinct,  and  it  had  become  desirable  to  con- 
sign to  writing  the  traditions  of  his  life,  every  incident  receirerf, 
if  possible,  a  supernatural  colouring,  the  amphtude  of  his  men- 
tal endoivment  became  a  miraculous  parentage,  and  the  majes- 
tic scene  of  his  future  coming  was  in  part  anticipated  by 
glimpses  of  a  higher  character  already  disclosed  in  the  trans- 
figuration and  ascension. 


"  Corap.  De  Wetle  lo 
humilitHtcm  qunli)  f 
rtinala  el  prasiicta." 


i.  20,  Bnd  Jofan  t.  27.     "  Hsc  AppellBtio  indictl 
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The  religion  of  all  times  baa  ever  looked  to  the  Deily  as  a 
parent,  tlie  author  and  bestowcr  of  all  things'.  The  Egyptian 
employed  this  synatiol  as  did  the  Greek',  to  whom  the  greatest 
of  the  Apostles  appenled  iu  his  celebrated  address  to  the  Athe- 
nians. Parents  after  God  are  the  natural  objects  of  reverence; 
hence  the  position  of  the  fifth  commaud  in  the  Decalogue,  and 
the  ready  transference  of  the  parental  symbol  to  its  highest 
antetype.  Souship  to  God  is  a  phrase  used  in  many  mean- 
ings;  it  may  mean  external  resemblance  of  fiinction  or  form, 
or  iDxter  analogy  of  nature;  kings  were  styled  "Aioytvtit"  as 
re»embiing  God  in  respect  of  authority,  or  as  the  inventor  or 
great  teacher  of  an  art  is  father  of  all  succeeding  artists' ;  and 
while  the  demigods  of  Egj-pt  and  "  Beni  Elohim"  of  the  Bible 
were  beings  akin  to  him  metaphysically,  the  meek  and  peace- 
makers had  a  moral  likeness  which  made  them  "  children  of 
God,"*  and  if  children  then  of  course  heirs,  inheritors  in  right 
of  filial  allegiance  of  "  the  earth  "  or  promised  land  under  the 
old  covenant',  as  afterwards,  on  similar  grounds,  of  salvation 
tinder  the  new'.  Out  of  a  general  metaphor  arose  its  special 
applications ;  the  theocratic  sonsliip  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and 
the  mythical  afBliations  suggested  by  the  emanation  tlieory, 
including   the   low   physical   nativities   arising  from   dulness 

'  "T«.rr««w,(."  Ma>.  Tyr.Tiu.10;  ITJL6.  Pl.l.  Tim*.  28'.  "Omni- 
bui  ille  (luidero  pater  eit."     Lucret.  iJ.  S90. 

*  Diod.  S.  i.  12.  Arittot.  ds  Hand.  6.  Ant.  Fluen.  G.  Bjmui  Gleanth.  in 
glDlHE.  Ed.  Qeet.     AcU  iiii.  2S. 

*  Comp,  Qen.  jr.  21.  1  Stun.  x.  13.  2  Kingi  iL  S;  it.  S3.  H<i»e  the  »- 
pnwrion  "  lani  of  ihc  propheli,'  hi  Orphpna  uid  othm  win  umi  of  ApoQa. 

'  UW.  T.  G;  ix.  15.    Lake  Ti.  36. 
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or  nrtifioo  which  travestied  ratlier  thiin  enhanced  the  altributiye 
divinity  of  great  men '. 

I'he  Jews,  as  being  God'a  chosen  people,  claimed  to  have  a 
peculiar  right  to  addrea»  Him  as  their  father.  Israel  waa  God's 
"first-bora"  whom  He  brought  out  of  Egypt',  his  "  sons  and 
daughters"  collectively,  sure  under  every  calamity  to  be  even- 
tually remembered  and  protected.  Hence  the  theocratic  apph- 
cation  of  the  phrase  "  Son  of  God."  The  title  applied  to  all 
the  successive  mediators  or  ministers  of  the  theocracy,  to 
judges,  magistrates,  and  especially  to  kings'.  The  celebrated 
oracle  above  alluded  to  in  which  God  promised  to  be  a  father 
to  Solomon,  and  which  almost  superseded  the  old  theocratic 
charter  in  a  more  specific  or  royal  covenant'",  waa  originally 
only  the  language  of  religious  feehug  and  courtly  flattery 
common  in  the  East".  But  such  language  when  literally  and 
coarsely  understood  became  the  source  of  many  a  Puranic 
or  heroic  legend.  The  titles  of  "  the  Lord's  Messiah"  and 
"  the  Lord's  son,"  pveu  to  the  Hebrew  monarch,  were  takcD 
in  a  higher  sense  as  applied  to  the  future  ideal  king  who  was 
to  restore  the  "first  dominion."  The  metaphysical  and  moral 
meanings  combined  with  the  theocratic  to  heighten  the  aliri- 
butesofthat  "wonderful"  Vicegerent  of  the  Highest".  The 
term  as  applied  in  the  gospels  to  Jesus  is  a  Messiomc  title", 
equivalent  either  to  the  supernatural  "son  of  man,"'*  or  to  the 
Davidical  king ",  its  import  fiuctnatlng  with  the  predominant 

'  Livy,  Pre£     Dion,  Hnl.     Herod,  i.  181.     Joieph.  Anl.  niiL  8,  *. 

•  EKDd.  ir.  22.     Hoi.  1.10;  iL  1. 

•  Ful.  Iniii.     Eiod.  III.  6  ;  ixH.  8,  vilh  Co 
rabiliii,  Tii.  119.     SehnKb,  utbcT  dtn  Aiiidruck  ' 

'"  1  Chron.  irii.  13  ;  ini.  10. 

"  Greni.  Bjmb.  ii.  2B7.  Amminn.  Mnrccll.  xvii.  4.  Diod.  iii.  3.  5.  Albcnc. 
xiii.  G66.  Flatorch,  lui,  iji,  SI,  62.  The  great  Peninn  king  wet  the  god  ham  u 
Sun,  £k!ij1.  Fen.  134.  IfiS;  coiap.  Judith  iii,  8.  "Atra;  lym  ^.imii  fuyuUr 
A>«  i>;tV"'  !"■'."  nid  AchiUei,  II.  ui.  187. 

"  Cleiiciu  uft,  "SnlehBiit  Jodoi  pleraqoe  mBgnificenliciTii  promitta  in  V.  T.  de 
Chriila  interpretori,  iciituiDque  myBticuni  in  iii  qumrcre." 
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type  of  theory.  The  itrgnment  in  the  fourth  gospel'*  where 
•Tesua  Inys  claim  to  divine  equality,  adduces  the  theocratic 
employment  of  the  phrase  to  justify  its  metaphysical  uae  in  the 
Christology  of  the  emanatiooista  or  Gnostics.  Jesus  though 
well  knowing  he  had  as  yet  no  claim  to  the  uatnre  of  Beni- 
Etohim,  for  "a  spirit  had  not  flesh  and  bones  as  he  had,"" 
considered  himself  entitled  to  be  called  Son  of  God  both  in  a 
Messianic  and  spiritual  sense,  as  one  whose  will  and  thought 
were  thoroughly  identified  with  that  of  the  Father",  and  who 
was  chief  of  that  community  of  peacemakers  and  united  bre- 
thren'* which  he  came  to  estabhsh  on  earth.  He  possessed  in 
this,  the  old  prophetic  sense  of  th«  words,  that  elevated  hu- 
manity consisting  in  intuitional  oneness  with  God  giving  the 
best  right  both  techuicul  and  practicoJ  to  institute  the  predicted 
fellowship  of  God's  children'".  The  contracted  Hebrew  claim 
of  divine  affiliation  contained  the  germ  of  the  more  enlarged 
conception  of  Christianity.  The  image  of  parentage,  like  the 
coireaponding  one  of  sovereignty,  had  been  exalted  by  the  pro- 
phets into  the  idea  of  a  universal  family,  as  the  other  into 
a  universal  kingdom.  When  Jehovah  spoke  of  Israel  as  his 
"first-bom,"  the  expression  supposed  otlier  nations  to  whom 
he  stood  in  the  relation  of  parent.  And  when  his  mercy  as 
nuiversal  Creator  and  Father  as  well  as  King"  was  promised 
to  all  worshipping  him  in  sincerity",  a  basis  was  laid  for  tlio 
higher  liberalism  which  proclaimed  exclusive  privilege  to  be  at 
ao  end",  and  that  he  who  made  of  one  blood  all  the  dwellers 
of  the  earth"  was  wilUng  on  easy  conditions"  to  accept  all  as 
his  children. 

-  JohoT.  18;  X.  80.  "  1 

■•M«i.ii.  27.    CoDip.  John».  15,  &c. 

■•  Uilt  T.  e.  is.     Luke  tI.  S6.  "  Hdl  I.  10.    John  i.  12. 

>■  Put.  uii.  21,  2S;  luiri.  9.    UbL  ii.  10, 
"PnLeiiilS.    lH.i).  9;  zxT.  T[  1>>.  6,  7.    Sn 
nil.  as. 

=■  Hut.  iii.  » :  li.  12.    Jahn  li.  52.     Rfi.  xv.  4. 

"  AcU  x<rii.  26. 

"  1  Cor.  tI.  18.     Oat.  iii.  26. 
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Tba  synoptical  Evangelists  repreaent  Jesus  a  Galiltean  pro- 
phet' the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  They  deduce  his  Mesaianio 
nuBsion  from  his  baptism,  when  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was 
poured  forth  on  Him  according  to  Isaiah's  prophecy,  Botli 
genealogies  trace  his  Savidical  descent  through  Joseph,  a  pro- 
cess utterly  unmeaning  if  Josepli  was  only  his  foster  father. 
But  when  to  the  disappointment  of  ruany  disdples  his  earthly 
career  bad  tenniuated  without  realizing  the  more  strildiig  di- 
cumstances  lliey  were  led  to  expect,  tradition  naturally  strove 
to  magniiy  the  evenU  of  bis  life,  and  to  inU'oduce  amoDg  them 
such  adornments  as  appeared  to  be  demanded  by  the  dignity  of 
Mb  imputed  character.  One  of  the  chanicteristicB  of  Messidh- 
ship  was  aonsliip  to  David;  another,  sonsbip  lo  God.  The 
two  Evangehsts  who  narrate  the  infancy  of  Jesus  endeavonr 
without  regard  to  consistency  to  answer  both  requisitiaDS. 
They  trace  the  Uueage  of  Jeans  to  David  through  his  reputed 
father  Joseph';  and  aflerwords,  not  content  with  undcrElanil- 
ing,  as  Jesus  himself  did,  lie  "  sonsliip  to  God"  in  a  spiritunt 
sense',  they  travesty  a  really  sublime  idea  by  attempting  to 
explain  it  physically,  and  by  stating  Jn  opposition  to  the  gendu- 
logies  tliat  Jesus  was  not  the  son  of  any  man,  but  mira- 
culously bom  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  Similar  legends  have  in  all 
nations  been  created  by  the  rude  and  sensual  out  of  similar 
notional  impressions.  For  if  tlie  just  or  distinguished  man  be 
really  a  "  son  of  God,"*  they  expect  that  God  will  miracolouslj' 


>  It  i>  iDcnnceiiBble  that  Luke  on  bare  lupposed  Ubt;  t«  tuTe  been  of  DsTiAol 
defcentu  well  u  Joieph,  for  irhjitioolil  be  not  bave  uid  hi  in  a  pumgr  (ekiLO 
requiring  ibe  itatsmcnl,  where  the  addilion  gf  one  letWr  (■vritr  fcr  «m»)  wucU 
bftve  mado  hii  meaning  clear. 

»  Not".*"  «(iui"but"..T.«,iv^.ly,«v„tr."     Rom.  i.  3,  4. 

'  Wi.d.  ii.  18. 
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interfere  to  protect  him,  and  that  proofs  of  hia  divine  origin 
will  be  found  in  the  circumstances  uf  hia  birth.  The  Egj-ptians 
ascribed  their  God  Apia  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  moon' ; 
Rooatem  was  cut  from  the  side  of  his  mother",  Buddha  bom  of 
a  virgin.  "  Nor  is  it  extraordinary,"  sayB  Jerome^  "  tliat  such 
stories  should  pass  current  among  barbarians,  since  we  owe  tho 
accounts  of  the  birth  of  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove  and  of 
Bacchus  from  his  thigh  to  the  intelligence  of  Greece,"  In  the 
centre  of  Greek  philosophic  culture  arose  the  legend  of  Peric- 
lione  becoming  mother  of  Plato  by  Apollo;  for  "sapientite 
principem  non  aliter  arbitrantur  nisi  de  partu  virgiois  editum." 
"Let  not  Roman  arrogance,"  he  says,  "taunt  us  with  the 
miraculous  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  while  Rome  itself 
boasts  a  similar  legend,  that  of  Mara  and  Iha,  respecting  the 
origin  of  its  founder'. 

Stories  of  this  kind  are  everywhere  met  with ;  and  so  much 
do  they  resemble  each  other,  that  one  might  easily  be  led  to 
fancy  them  derived  or  connected.  The  prophet  Fo,  called  by 
hia  Chinese  followers  "  Saviour  of  the  world,"  was  hke  Horns, 
Bacchus,  &c.,  delivered  through  his  virgin  mother's  side,  and 
his  birth  was  announced  in  a  miraculous  dream  to  the  Emperor 
Ming-ti*.  The  history  of  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  like  that  of 
the  Scythians",  begins  with  tho  story  of  a  young  virgin  bear- 
ing their  progenitor.  "Nothing,"  says  Barrow",  "  so  much 
shocked  the  first  Chinese  missionaries,  as  to  find  everywhere 
a  female  deity  called  the  "  Holy  Mother,"  or  "  Sliing-Moo,"  " 

'  "  Baio  naicllnr,  nee  coilu  petorii,  dI  siunt^  icd  diTinitui  et  ctBleiti  igne  cob- 
eepto..-    P.  M»U.  i.  0.  7.     Hfrod.  iii.  28.     .Elinn  H.  A.  xi.  10. 

•  MBlcnIm'i  FerilB,  i.  27.  '  AdT.  Jov.  i.  2fl. 

*  Jetome,  ib.  Origeo  sgainit  Cell.  \.  eh.  37.  Plutarch,  Sjmp.  riiU  1.  Origen 
(L  c)  ^1  >o  far  u  lo  iid<lace  ui  inatnnce  from  natural  hiitory;  and  pleadi  Ihe 
Wf-D>lural  charwtir  of  tbe  binh  of  Jcids  tu  atlcait  more  planiibU  than  the  wholly 
•upttnatnral  laie  of  the  Greek  "  earth-horn." 

*  Du  Halde,  Tranal.  i.  050. 

'•  Diod.  8.  ii.  *3.     Comp.  Herod,  ir. 

"  Tniela  in  Cbina,  172. 

"  Bnlly,  a  "Qiiddna  mother,"  like  Cerel,  Iiii,  or  Gunga. 
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in  whom  they  thought  they  disooTered  a  etrikiog  rescmhiance 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  found  her  generally  shut  np  with 
great  cnre  in  a  recess  b»liinJ  the  altar,  veiled  with  a  silken 
screen,  Bomedmes  with  a  child  in  her  arms  or  on  her  knees, 
and  her  head  encircled  with  n  glory.  The  story  of  tJie  Shing- 
Moo  confirmed  them  in  their  opinion".  They  were  told  that 
she  conceived  and  horo  a  son  while  yet  a  virgin  by  eating  the 
flower  of  the  Lienwha,  or  Nelumbinm.  The  infant,  exposed  iu 
its  infancy,  was  found  and  educated  by  a  poor  fisbennan ;  and 
in  process  of  time  became  ti  great  man  performing  miracles. 
The  miraculous  virgin  of  Fokien,  liite  the  virgin  Miiry  of  iLe 
Neapolitan,  ofterwiirds  became  the  tutelary  God  of  the  Ma- 
riner, a  repetition  of  the  Phcsnician  Aatarte  or  "  Diva  polens 
Cypri;" 

Hencefbrth  ibe  is  the  Geniui  of  the  ihore  ^^^^ 
and  shall  be  gond  ^^^| 


It  followed  from  these  prepossessions,  that  the  great  prophete 
Confucius  and  Mencina  must  both  have  been  miraculoasl; 
bom  of  virgins";  it  was  even  laid  domi  that  oil  swnts  and 
sages,  called  Tien-ts^,  or  "  sons  of  heaven,"  are  without  mor- 
tal fathers,  and  ore  so  called  because  their  mothers  conceited 
them  by  the  operation  of  Tien  (Heaven).  There  is  a  wholo 
volume  in  the  Chinese  annals,  called  "  Births  of  the  Saints," 
filled  with  accounts  of  great  men  and  kings  bom  miraculously. 
The  virgin  raotliers  of  antiquity  bear  appropriately  significaui 
names,  as  "Expected  Beauty,"  "Pure  Virgin,"  "  Univeisal 
Felicity,"  "  Great  Fidelity."  Asiatic  legend  teems  with  this  sort 
of  extravagance;  tlie  same  pretensions  were  siud  to  have  been 

"  GKitilnff  adopu  thii  idn,  catiaidcring  ihs  «Iorir  la  hare  been  (ngnftcd  n 
Buddhiam  by  ihe  Ncitoriaa  Chriiliuu.  But  iheie  it  no  eridenee  thnt  the  Nct- 
torunt  (bemMlvei  ever  wonhipped  tha  Virgin,  and  the  limpltcilj  of  iheir  ritei  ii 
BdTer»  to  the  luppoiition  ;  Sndlf,  alt  the  religions  of  the  Eui  baco  rBCDgniied  i 
mala  and  feniBlB  piindpte,  t.  y.,  ibe  "yang  and  yiii"af  China  cDmipoDdiiig  1° 
■iioikr  agenciea,  BratuDa  and  Soiuwati,  Panuacti,  &c.  \a  i 

"  See  the  Kemoin  entitled,  "  Eechercheg  tnr  lei  ChinDi*,"  vola.  9 
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madbty  Simon  Magua"  andby  ZeaghisKhan"'.  Zoroaster  wna 
brought  into  the  world  witliout  sin  or  pain,  and  a  youthful  angel 
addreBsed  his  mother  during  pregnancy  with  the  words  "  Fear 
not;  the  king  of  heaven  [)roteota  tiie  child;  the  world  is  fiill  of  ex- 
pectation of  his  birth,  he  will  he  God'a  prophet  to  hia  people ; 
through  htm  hIiqJI  ttie  hon  and  the  Lamh  drink  together," "  &c. 
The  mother  of  Hercules  was  adilressed  in  a  similar  strain  by 
ihe  seer  Tiresias:  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  thou  mother  of  a  glo- 
riouB  offspring ;  blessed  art  thou  among  ArgiTO  women," "  The 
qneen-motber  of  Confucius  received  during  her  pregnancy  the 
following  miraculous  communication:  "A  child  pure  as  crystal 
shall  be  bom  when  the  princes  of  Tcbeou  shall  dechne ;  he 
shall  be  king,  but  without  a  territory;  hia  kingdom  shall  be 
different  from  ordinary  kingdoms,  but  sliiUl  not  be  the  less  a 
real  one,"  "  Accordingly,  at  the  moment  of  the  infant's  birth, 
celestial  music  was  beard  in  the  air,  and  mclodioua  voices 
mingled  with  instrumental  sounds  made  the  place  resound  with 
"All  the  earth  leaps  for  joy  at  the  deliverance  of  the  holy 
babe." 

From  the  sphere  of  thought  exemphfied  in  these  extiaots, 
the  minds  of  Jewish  writers  were  not  quahfied  to  escape ;  and 
when  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  character  and  divine  afGlialion 
bod  once  been  suggested,  they  as  uaual  discovered  traditions  of 
the  fact,  accompanied  by  confirmations  of  it  in  ancient  pro- 
phecy. "  All  this  was  done,"  says  the  narrator,  "  that  it 
might  be  iiilfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  Lord  of  the  pro- 

"  Eetognitionei  Clem.  JL  7  »iid  U.  "  Anliiquani  mater  mm  convanircl  cum  ea 
(br*  fiilhcr  AHIoDiui)  idhuc  virgo  canccpit  me." 

"  Gibbon,  eh.  miir.  to).  0,  p.  12, 

"  The  minculoni  birth  of  Zorosiier,  like  thai  of  Chriit,  wb»  partly  founded  an 
iha  dogmatical  neccuiily  of  a  Binleas  origin  far  ■  linlcn  psnon.  Malcolm'i  Hiit. 
Perna,  i.  192.     Klmkcr'i  Zendntuta,  iii.  5.  9. 

■•  TbMcrii.  IdjlL  HIT.  76. 

'*  Thii  intcripliun  it  taid  to  have  been  found  od  the  itone  celled  To,  and  Yd  ia 
the  name  giren  to  the  celigioot  doctdoe  of  CaufbdDs.  £echeivlu«  lui  1m  Ohinoia, 
loL  13. 
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phet;"*°  thus  making  a  seeming  and  fallacious  coincidence 
take  the  form  of  a  premeditated  providential  design,  allhongh 
from  the  language  used  it  would  appear  as  if  ilio  event  hsd 
rather  been  contrived  for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  the  prophecy, 
than  the  prophecy  preconcerted  in  reference  to  the  event". 
In  tbia  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the  coincidence  is  only 
imaginary,  and  the  words  of  uneient  scripture  are  applied  in  a 
sense  altogether  different  from  that  which  they  originally  bore". 
The  prophet  Isaiah"  wns  sent  to  allay  the  apprehension  of 
Ahaz  on  account  of  the  threatening  confederacy  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Syria.  In  proof  of  his  assurance  of  the  impend- 
ing discomfiture  of  tlie  enemy,  he  desires  Ahaz  to  require  a 
"  sign,""  and  on  refusal,  the  prophet  himself  proceeds  uj  give 
one  in  the  following  terms:  "  Behold,  a  young  woman  is  with 
child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,"  whom  (after  the  comnum 
custom  of  giving  significant  names")  "  she  shall  call  Em- 
manuel", or  "  God  with  us;"  that  is,  already  by  the  time  <rf 
the  cliild's  birth  die  aspect  of  ad'airs  shall  be  so  much  im- 
proved, that  his  name  will  be  aptly  significant  of  God's  inW^ 
position  for  the  deUverance  of  Jerusalem ;  for  some  lime,  hoWt 
ever,  in  consequence  of  invasion,  the  land  vill  oondnas  OD* 
cultivated,  and  the  food  of  "  Emmanuel,"  until  he  arrivea  ■■ 


i.  22. 

infauiMlid  charge  of  adulteiy  agBinM  Huy  inTcoted  b;  osUin  Jm 
I  ihs  laying  "  Mulli  notnine  Divorum  thalunoi  inirre  pndicOf,"  a^li 
regardtd  ■  juM  retribmion  for  the  »tory  of  Ihe  lupenutiinil  conception. 

"  Origen,  Cell.  i.  34.  40  Kj. ;  il.  28.  »  lu.  vii.  11. 

"  A  "«ign"  might  bB  either  something  lupernalQnil  in  iliflf,  or  b  natnnl  enid 
utoniibing  only  beciuae  fbreKen,  aa  the  death  of  the  two  mm  of  Eli  in  on*  i^, 
A  curioui  iniiance  ii  given  in  the  goipel  of  Mary  (ch.  ii.  IS)  when  Joaclum,  Ik 
&tlier  of  Mary,  ig  lold  by  an  nngel  that  hit  wife  ihould  bring  forth  ■  dugbvj 
"uid  Ihii,"  addi  the  angel,  "ihall  he  a  >ign  unto  thee;  namely,  irhoi  tlioa  csaMl 
to  the  golden  gate  of  Jeraulem  thou  ihalt  then  meet  with  thy  wife  AntU,  "K^t 
being  very  mnch  troubled  that  thou  reluniedtt  no  aooner,  ahnll  ibere  rejdioe  to  ft 
thee." 

LE8°. 
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the  dawn  of  reason  will  Ije  U»q  paslonil  products  of  milk  aud 
Iionev^';  but  by  the  time  he  arrivea  at  moral  coDsciouanesB, 
i.e.  in  about  three  years,  all  danger  will  be  over,  and  the 
power  of  the  two  kings  will  be  completely  destroyed.  The 
prediction  embraces  two  successive  periods :  first,  the  liberation 
of  the  land  of  Judah  in  a  few  months ;  secondly,  Uie  final  de- 
struction of  the  invading  monarchs  in  about  three  years; 
these  public  events  are  connected  by  way  of  sign  with  the 
binii  of  a  certain  child,  perhaps  the  child  of  the  prophet  Iiim- 
self,  who  elsewhere  says,  "  T  and  tlie  children  whom  the  Lord 
hath  given  me  are  for  signs  and  wonders  in  Israel.""  Here 
there  is  no  reference  to  u  distant  event ;  the  word  Almah  does 
not  mean  "  Virgin,"  nor  does  the  name  Emmanuel  imply 
dirioity  or  even  superiority  in  the  child,  but  only  the  cir' 
stances  accidentally  accompanying  his  birth.  The  essential  con^ 
didons  of  the  sign  require  that  it  should  be  hmited  to  the  h 
mediate  future ;  in  any  other  sense  it  could  have  no  meaning. 
Ahaz  could  have  derived  little  consolation  or  hope  of  deliver- 
ance from  an  invading  army,  from  tlie  expectation  of  an  event 
which  was  to  occur  eight  centuries  afterwards.  The  object  of 
the  aign  is  to  remove  the  distrust  of  Ahaz  in  regard  to  his  pre- 
sent danger;  and  if  it  be  said  that  the  prophecy  had  a  double 
meaning  and  was  a  "double  entendre,"  bearing  one  meaning 
to  Ahaz  and  another  which  could  not  be  appreciated  before  (he 
Christian  tera",  we  may  surely  reply  that  it  would  be  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  the  writer,  not  to  say  of  God,  to  suppose 
him  to  veer  in  this  quibbling  way  from  Christ  to  bia  servant,  or 

"  Comp.  *erM  22. 

"  TttL  riit.  18.     If  Ihe  "jaung  woman"  be  nndtntood  u  alrcBd;  pngniuit 


I 


"  Ai,  for  inilanee,  Ben, 
qoomiD  coataitDin  prapheta 
ditioi  inlETprclsri  debucri 
diTitift  longiiu  prcMpicknfl  n 

b        VOL.  II. 


1  If.  T.  allcguitiu 


down,  "SEpe  ii 

I  jam    pnnenlilius.      Kadom  yero  intcnl 
mliancTQ,  ut  [na.gii  propria  deiacep*  ta  co 
itioncm  ditiium  apoaloli  him  docinL" 
A  A 
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fix)m  Shimei  to  Isciiriot'".  Tlie  perversion  of  this  passage  into 
a  Messianic  prophecy  by  tlie  Chrisdous"  was  probably  auggesled 
by  the  Septuagint  translfttion  of  the  word  "  Almah"  by  wafSfHf, 
thus  giving  inspired  autbority  for  tht-  immaculate  conception.  A 
miraculous  evenl  is  devised  in  order  to  embody  a  given  nation- 
ulity;  and  next  an  Old  Testament  "  sign"  is  forcibly  wresl«i 
from  iia  meaning,  in  order  to  become  a  prediction  of  the  afore- 
said imaginary  miracle. 


THE    DOUBLE    RESDBRECTION. 

Christ's  second  coming'  was  to  tlie  Christian  what  Mesaiab'a 
advent  had  been  to  the  Jew.  It  was  an  event  eagerly  nnd 
constantly  expected,  which  was  to  close  witli  the  present  age  vf 
the  world  the  reign  of  Mosaism';  a  time  of  war  and  woe 
heralding  tlie  resurrection,  judgment,  and  universal  lestoratico- 
But  these  accompaniments,  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament 
typology,  could  not  by  mere  postponement  or  transfereDoe  be 
made  to  fit  exactly  into  the  new  system.  Hence  the  tbeoij 
(implied  indeed  rather  than  propounded  in  parts  of  the  New 
Testament),  of  a  first  resurrection  of  the  just",  to  be  followd 
by  a  second  or  general  one.  The  first  resurrection  of  the  elect 
only,  adopted  in  the  Milennium  doctrine*,  aaswets  to  difl 
earthly  or  Messianic  resurrection  of  pious  Hebrews,  which  mt 
all  that  was  originally  contemplated  in  prediction ;  the  same 
precedent  probably  suggesting  the  Pharisaic  pa<rTuyi  tok  ayafiiwn 
— a  dispensation  of  easy  revival  to  the  good,  while  to  the  bad 


I 


g..  in  P»l.  dx. 
rotuuin  W  Mart.  ii!.  II.     Justin'i  U.  DiaL  Trjph.  p.  2fi2,  or  130'. 

'  Hall.  T.  IS. 

Ber.  xz.    Jiwtiii.  H.  Tcypfa.  eh.  Ixxa.  p.  SOS.     Gfrunr,  CidiriiL.  ii. 
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Scheol  was  to  be  n  prison  from  wliicli  there  was  no  esoape*. 
St.  Paul  counects  with  the  impressive  "  second  coming,"  a  first 
resurrection  of  the  "  dead  in  Christ";  and  thu  reBurreetion 
maintaiaed  by  JeBus  in  the  gospels  against  the  Sadduceea,  is 
empliatically  restricted  to  those  deemed  oapable  of  becoming 
angelic'.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul  ia  made  to  appeal  to 
the  Pharisees  as  agreeing  with  liitn  in  regard  to  a  general  rc- 
Barrectiou  of  just  and  unjust";  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Christian  perplexity  had  already  been  felt  by  the  Jews,  as 
the  contradictions  of  the  Talmud  prove  that  it  was  afterwards. 
At  first  the  refinement  of  two  wars  of  Antichrist  and  two  resur- 
rections had  no  existence,  the  divergence  existing  only  in  the 
nascent  undeveloped  state  of  a  mystery  or  contradiction ;  just  aa 
the  complex  theoretic  elements  as  to  Messiah's  perBou  were  at 
first  blended  in  a  sensuous  notion  which  made  the  Jews  inca- 
pable of  acknowledging  the  separate  impersonation  of  tlie  lowly 
ebaraclcr  by  Jesus'.  Yet  it  was  obviously  more  difficult  to  re- 
oODcile,  or  to  contemplate  in  one,  a  partial  and  a  general  resurrec- 
tion; so  that  on  this  point  the  synagogue  appears  to  have  been 
divided,  some  maintaining  that  only  the  just,  others  that  all 
wonld  rise,  though  the  revival  of  the  wicked  would  be  only  for  a 
short  time '".  Those  wiio  were  of  the  former  opinion  must  have 
made  adjudication  follow  at  or  soon  after  death,  and  have  left 
the  wicked,  according  to  the  Phurisaic  theory  in  Josephus,  to 
the  perpetual  steep  mentioned  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah", 
"  There  are,"  said  the  Jews  ",  "  three  dooms ;  I  st,  of  tlie  good, 

'  "E-fyfK^t  i."Jw."    Jiweph.  Ant.  iviii.  1.  3.    Comp.  2  Mae.  vii.  U. 

■  1  Cof.  It.  22,  23.     1  Then.  ir.  IB.     Eom.  t.  IT  ;  tL  8;  riii,  11. 

'  Malt.  uii.  30;  comp.  liii.  43,  Lnke  ix.  35,36;  camp.  xiv.  U.  Tbs  de- 
■cripliod  in  MstL  niv.  and  xxv.  Deitber  mention!  nor  impliri  a  retnrreclioii.  In 
Ibe  Uoipel  of  6 L  John,  ths  fannal  "impi/tiM"  reiamctioD  and  judgment,  wt 
OMxly,  though  not  altogether,  merged  in  the  ipiritaal  unieen  Telttm  rvviTification 
■nd  ionei  jndgment  lilently  eflecled  b;  the  "  Word." 

•  Act!  «iY,  15.     Comp.  2  Cor.  y.  10.     Eom.  lii.  10. 

•  Jaitin.  M.  Trjph.  dh.  luiii.  p.  2B4. 

•  Ofrorer,  U.  277  iq,  "  luu  iiri.  14.    Jm.  li.  87. 
'  Q&orer,  ii.  70. 

A  A  3 
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who  immediately  after  dealh  are  sealed  to  eternal  life;  2nd, 
the  hopelessly  wicked,  who,  according  to  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24,  are 
cast  into  hell;  and  3rdly,  the  intermediate,  dismiesed  for  a 
time  to  Hadea,  where  they  cry  "woe  and  alas  I"  being  there 
for  the  moment  consumed,  but  afterwards,  in  pursuance  of  a 
passage  quoted  by  the  Komish  Church  in  support  of  purga- 
tory", rescued  by  intercesMon  of  the  "  saints."  Such  a  theory 
of  retribution  independent  of  resurrection  is  alluded  to  iu  Si. 
Luke";  yet  it  could  not  have  been  generally  prevalent  at  « 
time  when  every  view  of  futurity  was  Messianic.  To  St.  Paul 
there  was  no  hope  in  death  except  from  a  resurrection  ",  This 
amounted  to  a  general  extension  to  Christians  of  the  privilege 
of  heavenly  trojislation  ia  spiritual  bodies".  St.  Paul  does 
not  absolutely  deny  the  state  of  Scheol  or  Hades,  hut  he  re- 
gards the  interval  between  the  human  and  glorified  bodies  «8 
insignificantly  short",  the  Lord's  coming  being  momeniATiiy 
expected.  His  eschatology  consista  of  two  acts;  the  second 
advent,  with  its  resurrection  of  saints,  commencing  a  Messianic 
contest  of  uncertain  length,  equivalent  to  the  closing  war  of 
the  Apocalyptic  millennium,  and  the  "  end," "  the  concluding 
scone  when  having  subdued  all  things  even  to  the  lost  enemy 
Death,  Christ  would  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God.  Tho 
ohacurity  in  St.  Paul  arises  chiefly  from  this,  that  while  teach- 
ing a  genera!  retrihulion ",  he  gives  to  the  implied  accompauy- 

"  Z«b.  xiii.  9.  II  Luke  in.  23 ;  iiiii.  43. 

"  There  Hemi  (a  have  been  im  imprmion  tlial  the  qnick,  or  thoie  «liTe  al  thf 
Lnrd'i  coming,  tnighi  be  better  off  ihna  the  dead  (I'omp,  4  £id-  xiii.  24) :  thu  iirt. 
which  Bt.  Fml  combat*  in  2  Thesi.  iv,  IS,  mav  haTe  been  cannccted  with  ihm  "( 
■D  earthly  Meaiimiic  reign  from  which  the  dead  might  poitibly  be  excluded. 

"  The  renewed  bod;  would  b«  the  mortal  fonn  glorified  nnd  clianged.  Atcetd- 
ing  to  the  Babbii  it  would  be  revived  ont  of  a  part  of  the  ipine  called  Lui,  wbirli 
they  conaidered  indettraclible.  When  reiuiciMted  like  the  leed  from  death  (1  Cir. 
XI.  SS,  Wettatein.  Jeronie,  Opp,  i.  36''}  it  would  be  clothed  in  a  garmMI;  bra 
the;  laid,  if  the  geed  aown  naked  rise*  clothed  in  verdure  and  glorj,  t 


■hall  the  < 


'  2  Cor.  T.  2,  8, 


TheH 


'.  17. 


rided  with  luitiblc  n 
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ing  circumstaaces  no  distinct  place  in  the  drama.  The  general 
judgment  must  either  fall  to  "  the  end,"  the  already  riaen 
saints  of  course  assisting  in  it'"  Uke  the  "  inhtinoi"  of  the 
gospels,  or  it  may  be  a  continutug  act,  extending  through  the 
whole  period  of  progressive  conquest  up  to  the  "  teXd;,"  when 
it  would  be  consummated  by  the  extinction  of  death.  But  a 
general  judgment  would  require  r  general  resurrection,  in- 
volving a  second  death  of  the  wicked.  This,  which  in  St,  Paul 
is  only  implied,  and  nliich  does  not  expressly  occur  in  the 
earLer  gospels  {for  the  description  in  Matt,  xxiv.  31 ;  xxv,  31, 
concerns  only  the  living),  is  found  in  St.  John",  in  Targums 
OnkeloB  and  Jonathan,  the  New  Testament  Apocrypha, 
and  Revelations.  "  Karth,"  says  pscudo-Eadras",  "  shall 
give  up  those  asleep  within  her,  the  duet  those  that  dwell  in 
silence,  the  secret  places  {i.tt.  Hades)  shall  deliver  up  their 
Bonis".  All  men,  with  certain  distinguiehed  exceptions,  as 
Enoch,  Elijah,  and  perhaps  a  few  olliers",  were  originally 
doomed  to  Scheol,  the  house  appointed  for  all  living."  To 
complete  Mesaianie  theory,  it  was  ibuud  necessary  to  presume 
a  partial  resurrection  of  Jews,  or  sach  of  them  as  were  worthy 
to  be  inscribed  in  the  book  of  hfe.  Hence  the  maxim,  "  Vir- 
tules  pluviarum  sunt  pro  juatis  atquo  impiis,  eed  resurrectio 
mortuorum  pro  justis  tantum."  To  the  heathen,  the  wicked, 
or  to  the  ignorant  laity'",  was  applied  the  text",  "The  dead 
shall  not  live."  Hence  the  resurrection  in  Daniel",  and  the 
corresponding  passage  in  Matthew",  concern  only  the  saints". 
A  more  developed  retrihutoi-y  theory  assisted  by  the  notion  of 
purgatory  ■'"  extended  the  hope  to  all  Jews ;  but  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Jews'  enemies  should  be  pamshed  as  well  as  themselves 
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rewarded;  and  when  the  great  war  of  Gog  had  become  con- 
founded wilJi  a  univorsal  judgment,  it  was  no  longer  enough 
that  the  wicked  ehonld  be  loft  in  Scheol.  tliev  must  be  recalled 
to  life  if  only  to  receive  sentence ''.  The  words  of  Isaiah  above 
quoted  were  therefore  pointed  at  the  heathen,  who  at  the  last 
day  would  indeed  rise,  but  only  to  undergo  a  deeper  ftOI.  Upon 
the  character  of  the  esohalology  depended  who  should  be  iu 
agent.  Tliose  who  believed  a  preparatory  Messianic  reign  end- 
ing with  the  worlds  destnictioo,  must,  like  pseudo-Esdras ". 
have  referred  tlic  office  to  God,  Messiah  himself,  in  this  iheoi7, 
being  consumed  with  every  other  hving  being ;  yet  the  same 
conctusioQ  was  not  forced  upon  ClmBtians,  to  whom  the  second 
advent  might  include  the  whole  drama  of  destnictioii  and  re- 
newal. According  to  Targum  Jonathan",  Jehovah  himself 
with  his  "  dew  of  life"  or  "word"  would  recall  the  dead  to 
life.  Three  keys,  it  was  said,  had  not  been  entrusted  to  any 
deputy;  the  key  of  life,  of  rain,  and  of  the  resurrection'*.  Other 
authorities'*  made  Elias  the  agent;  and  a  forced  interpretation 
of  Zech.  \Tii.  4,  compared  witli  2  Kings  iv.  20,  contirmed  the 
impression  lliat  the  office  was  not  too  high  to  be  performed  by 
a  mere  mortal.  Others  attributed  the  resurrection  to  Messiah", 
either  placing  hie  advent  altogether  in  the  future  world,  or 
presuming  some  exceptions  to  the  general  doom  awaiting  the 
inhabitants  of  this.  Supposing  Messiah's  advent  to  be  a  fiiture 
event  through  which  all  eschatology  would  be  suddenly  accom- 
plished, the  resurrection  would  he  included  among  other  Mes- 
sianic acta ;  hut  if  the  kingdom  of  Messiali  were  a  protracted 
term  anterior  to  the  lerraination  of  all  things,  then,  as  in  tlie 
Apocalypse,  tlie  resurrection  as  well  as  judgment  would  fall  to 
Jehovah,  although  Messiah  might  previously  (as  io  the  gos- 
pels) have  himself  recalled  to  life  some  of  his  own  elect.     The 
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final  judgment  of  the  New  Testament  is  but  an  adaptation  of 
the  "  terrible  day  of  the  Lord"  in  the  Old.  The  puoishnient 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  becomes  the  punishment  of  the 
enemies  of  Christianity.  The  elect,  the  "  Lord's  brethren,"  are 
mere  spectators";  over  them  the  Hecond  death  is  powerless"*. 
As  in  the  dreadful  day  announced  by  Joel,  nature  sympathizes 
with  man,  tlie  suu  and  moon  turn  to  blood,  the  powers  of 
heaven  are  shaken^".  It  was  usual  to  blow  wiili  trumpets  on 
Bolenm  occasions,  and  the  last  day  is  signalled  by  the  same 
alarum  which  betokened  the  voice  of  God  on  Sinai*".  Then 
the  Most  High  appears  on  the  judgment- seat,  bringing  every 
secret  to  light".  Hell  flames  up  from  the  abyss  before  the 
gate  of  Paradise*',  the  wicked  die  the  second  death,  the  fire 
and  the  worm,  the  imagery  of  grave  and  pyre  eternalized*'. 
The  scene  is  described  in  Enoch**  much  as  in  Revelations;  it 
ia  conducted  either  by  Jehovah  or  by  Messiah,  called  "  Son  of 
Mao,"  or  "  Lord  of  Spirits"  as  liia  deputy.  The  dominion  of 
Daniel's  Messiah  was  to  he  endless  ;  but  Jehovah  and  his  Mes- 
Bianic  representative  are  interchanged  Lke  Jehovah  and  Jeho- 
vah's angel,  and  it  was  scarcely  a  contradiction  to  make  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  merge  in  that  of  God.  A  Jewish  work  of  the 
seventh  century  enumerates  ten  universal  empires.  The  first  king, 
the  founder  of  all  other  kingdoms,  was  God.  Afterwards  fol- 
lowed the  reigns  of  Nimrod,  Joseph,  Solomon,  Ahah,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Cyrus,  and  Alexander  tlie  Great ;  the  reign  of  each 
being  ascertained  not  from  history  so  much  as  from  scripture 

"  Matt.  xiT.  40.  tS.  "  E«v.  XI,  e, 

"  Jwl  iu- 16.    Ih.  DiT.  21.     Hag.  ii.  6. 
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texts.  The  ninth  reigfn  ia  that  of  Messiah,  or  the  "  stone  cut 
out  without  hands;"  liie  tenth  roverta  to  God,  the  source  of  all 
wthority,  the  Alpha  and  Omega".  Christ's  kingdom  would 
merge  in  that  of  Jehovah;  "  the  Lord  alone  would  be  exalted 
in  that  day;"  a  notion  not  i ncoosis tec t  with  Daniel,  hecause, 
mystically  speaking*",  "  the  name  of  Messiah  is  Jehovah,"  his 
kingdom  is  God's  kingdom,  St.  Paul  only  repeats  the  gospel 
view  already  prevalent  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  when  seemingly 
infringing  liit*  separate  personality  of  Christ,  he  imiicipaies  » 
time  when  Gnd  would  bo  a.U  in  all,  and  when  the  mediation  of 
lawgiver  and  prophet  having  fulfilled  its  object,  would  cease  Six 


ONION    OF   THE    IICMAN    AND    DIVINE    IN    JtSCB. 
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The  rehgious  mind  is  ever  striving  to  unite  itself  with  GoJ. 
The  assumption  of  this  union  in  Christianity  taxed  imnginadoQ 
to  devise  a  plausible  theory  for  explaining  the  mode  of  its 
actual  aocomplishmont  lu  the  person  of  .Tesus.  One  such 
theory  is  expressed  in  the  genealogies ;  a  coarser  expedient, 
literally  adapting  the  divine  sonship  to  tlic  Emmanuel  pro- 
phecy, was  the  supernatural  ronccption.  The  early  conviTls 
conformed  to  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  who  knew  him  io 
his  historic  character  as  son  of  Joseph.  But  while  behe^ing 
him  to  he  human  they  also  beheved  him  endowed  with  estra- 
oi^nary  spiritual  gifts' ;  these  in  time  assumed  the  legendary 
form,  the  descending  Spirit  took  the  "bodily  shape"  of  the 
dove,  and  the  man  Jesus  became  distinguished  from  the 
"power"  or  Christ  united  with  him  at  baptism.  The  majority 
of  Jewish  converts  adhered  to  the  original  theory  of  a  human 
Christ,  after  the  orthodox  church,  including  the  later  "Naxa- 
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renes,"  in  shifting  its  ground  to  a  supernatural  conception 
misrepresentfid  its  own  attempt  to  advance  the  glory  of  Jesus 
into  an  heretical  deviation  on  the  part  of  its  opponents.  How- 
ever the  Jew  duiHtians  or  Ehionilea'  were  not  all  of  one  kind. 
There  wt^re  modifications  of  theory  varying  irom  that  making 
Jesus  ft  mere  man  though  a  pre-eminently  gifted  one',  to  the 
opposite  extreme  suggested  hy  the  emanation  tlieory  which  lay 
at  the  root  of  Hellenism  and  Paiilinism.  Change  in  the  law 
would  involve  the  assumption  of  liigher  dignity  in  the  me- 
diator; yet  though  retention  of  the  law  hy  Christians  mnst 
generally  be  supposed  to  imply  the  merely  human  or  prophetic 
character  of  him  who  came  to  fulfil  what  he  had  no  authority 
to  alter,  a  more  elevated  notion  of  law  as  the  true  divine  rule 
distinguished  and  apart  from  human  corruptions  would  reclaim 
lofUer  attributes  and  ehoraoter  for  the  whole  series  of  its  real 
oi^ns,  especially  the  last  and  moat  efficient  of  them.  In  the 
scene  of  the  transfiguration  it  was  natural  that  conversation 
should  turn  upon  the  decease  of  Jesus*,  tlirongh  which  the 
glorification  then  transiently  displayed  became  permanently 
established  in  men's  minds.  The  disciples  probably  could  not 
help  obeying  the  injunction  presumed  to  have  been  given  to 
"  tell  the  vision  to  no  one  until  the  '  Son  of  man'  should  be 
Hseii  from  the  dead."'  For  it  was  only  when  this  event  had 
taken  place,  and  men  had  become  famihar  with  the  idea  of  his 
ascent  to  God's  right  hand  according  to  the  Scripture,  that  ho 
seemed  to  become  more  and  more  not  only  a  divinely  gifted 

•  A  name  vs({iiBly  lued  in  reference  to  early  sonTerti,  but  properlj  belonging  to 
tiie  ngnaiTf  Judoiiing  pirtf  nhen  in  the  aecond  centurii  it  became  more  Aiedlf 
and  decidedly  oppoaed  la  Ihi  Fauliniim  of  the  orthodox  church.  Ai  tbera  were 
different  Kcti  of  Jewa,  to  there  were  different  fonat  of  Bbionitiim.  Schlieinann, 
Die  aeoentinen,  108.  435.  401.  403.  E24,  &c. 

>  "  Kb''  I'Hiyfl'  aix^firimi."     Juittn.  Trjph.  43.     The  Ehlonitiih  gnopel  tab- 
joined  to  U*l<.  iii.  IT,  the  ftddition,  "  lyi  nfuf  yiyittmim  i 
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but  divine  being*  coetemal  if  not  coincident  with  the  Supreme, 
and  that  it  become  importimt  to  find  traceH  of  tbia  lofty  charac- 
ter among  the  traditions  of  his  earthly  life.  On  the  olhei 
hand,  it  was  necessary  to  account  for  his  descent  from  a  higher 
sphere,  not  merely  by  that  vulgar  literal  rendering  of  the 
atlnbutive  "  i/ht  Qcou,"''  which  differed  httle  from  the  gross 
nativities  of  the  Greek  heroes,  but  by  a  theory  better  suited  w 
gratify  tlie  speculativo.  The  book  called  "  Ascent  of  Isaiab. ' 
describes  Christ's  progressive  descent  through  the  seven  hea- 
venly spheres,  gradually  changing  his  form  during  Oie  jooniey, 
nntil  at  last  he  assumed  that  of  man'.  The  Gnoaticisiiig 
Ebionites,  whetlicr  deriving  the  notion  from  the  Essence,  oi 
from  oriental  etemenCs"  long  before  incorporated  withJndaism'", 
attributed  to  the  patriarchs  as  well  as  to  Jesus  a  supemalund 
nature.  The  Being  who  from  his  invisible  dwelling  in  heaven 
poured  down  spiritual  gifts  upon  his  followers,  was  recognised 
OB  having  of  old  interfered  to  protect  the  chosen  people,  as 
having  guided  them  tlurough  the  wilderness",  conferred  with 
their  first  parents  in  Eden,  and  co-operated  in  the  creation", 
before  which  ho  already  existed  in  glorious  association  wiili 
God.  His  sonship  was  explained  by  anotlier  sort  of  super- 
natural conception.  The  "virgin  was  a  mere  channel  or  con- 
veyance lor  the  celestial  /Eon.  The  Jewish  mystics  reasonably 
inferred  from  Genesis,  that  if  man  is  the  image  of  God,  God 
must  be  in  the  image  of  man".  "Hence."  says  Irenasus", 
"some  call  the  Universal  Father  ofSfuTcs;    hence,  loo,  the 

*  HxtL  zxriii.  IS.    Fhilip.  ij,  6.  '  Luke  i.  3S. 
'  Ob.  I.  8  iq. 

*  Relating  to  metenwinatntia,  and  ihc  dirine  co-operation  in  ths  pndnetiiui  <f 
pneutoatic  or  diningniilied  men.     BcnliDldl,  Chrialolngia,  tec  20. 
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"  1  Cor.  I.  4.  S,    Jorome  lo  Hab.  iii.  3. 
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"  According  to  the  mjilici  God  umit  the  world  by  becoming 
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Sttviour  styled  himself  the  Son  of  man.""  The  god  of  the 
OphiUe  was  the  Adam-Cadmon  of  the  Cabbalists :  "  God  ia 
not,"  said  Maroion,  "  ■without  form,  for  he  is  the  prototype  of 
all  beauty;  to  Bay  thnt  he  is  formless  is  to  nuUiiy  instead  of 
honooring  him  ;  for  how  ceiq  men  love  that  which  they  cannot 
conceive?  how  pray,  when  they  have  no  idea  of  him  whom 
they  should  address?"  The  Holy  Spirit  which  breathed  into 
the  nostrils  of  the  first  man,  made  him  the  express  image  of 
his  Creator,  enabling  him  to  know  and  foresee  all  things, 
passed  through  a  series  of  emanations  corresponding  to  the 
evolution  of  the  world.  For  according  to  the  Clementine  Ho- 
milies, as  the  world  was  evolved  by  God  in  sis  dimensions 
of  height  and  depth,  right  and  left,  before  and  behind,  God 
himself  being  the  seventli  or  central  point  of  rest,  as  "  begin- 
ning and  end,"  so  the  spirit  of  Adimi  appeared  successively  in 
Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  and  lastly  in 
Christ.  Christ  is  Lord  of  all,  existing  before  the  worlds,  and 
superior  to  the  angela;  his  proper  dwelling  is  above,  but  he 
comes  down  when  he  pleases.  Manifested  first  in  Adam,  after- 
wards to  the  patriarchs,  he  appeared  in  the  latter  days  under 
his  original  form  of  Adnm  to  be  crucified,  and  rose  again,  and 
ascended  to  heaven.  Thus  from  the  beginning  of  time 
changing  his  "  names  together  with  the  forms  of  his  appear- 
ance, he  passed  through  the  course  of  ages,  until  reaching  his 
owTj  times  he  was  by  God's  grace  '  anointed'  in  recompense 
for  his  toils,  and  blessed  with  eternal  repose."  " 

Speculation  was  always  tending  to  rise  from  the  historical 
Christ  to  tlie  transcendental  idea  which  his  liistory  embodied. 
As  death  to  the  flesh  and  victory  over  the  world  ware  imphed 
in  the  Christian  profession  of  individuals,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  idea  should  be  reHected  in  him  by  whom  the  deatJt 
had  been  eflected  and  the  victory  secured.  It  was  difficult  to 
maintain  the  most  elevated  notion  of  Clirist  or  to  assume  a 
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negatjon  of  the  fiesMj  in  his  person  without  falling  into  the 
heresy  of  Docetism.  Doeeliam  waa  an  effort  to  reach  the  ideal 
without  giving  up  the  pragmatical,  by  which  the  ClirisUMi 
dramA]  though  not  abandoned,  was  transfonned  into  an  illus- 
tration or  mythuB  of  the  spirit's  emanaiion  and  return,  li 
either  separated  the  spirit  Christ  from  the  man  Jesus,  or  made 
the  human  nature  a  mero  phantom  "  or  vision  resembling  those 
angelic  apparitions  who  seemed  to  eat  and  drink  by  deluding 
tlie  senses  of  the  spectator '".  Basilides,  as  also  apparendy  Sl 
John,  admitted  a  real  body  and  an  ordinary  birth;  Valentinas 
a  psycliic  body  provided  for  by  a  peculiar  "  economy;"  Marcion 
dropped  the  nativity  altogether,  although  inverting  in  this 
respect  the  Greek  estimate  of  superior  natures",  he  allowed 
his  visionary  Christ  to  suffer  deatli'".  The  first  kind  of 
Docetism  risks  the  unity  of  Christ  by  reserving  his  humanity; 
the  lust,  in  striving  to  elevate  him  above  the  material,  reduca 
him  almost  to  the  non-exist«nt.  Both  theories  are  in  different 
ways  fantastic;  yet  the  Docetism  of  St.  John*'  does  not 
reject,  but  subjects  tlie  material  as  the  transparent  vehicle  or 
investiture  of  that  which  alone  is  the  hving  and  true;  theory 
could  not  yet  wholly  throw  aside  its  favourite  symbol,  but 
Marcion  still  further  reduces  the  human  form  to  the  mew 
point  of  space  and  time  occupied  by  the  redeeming  agency, 
advancing  Christianity  towards  the  point  where,  separated 
Jrom  the  external  personality  of  its  founder,  it  is  transieind 
to  the  region  of  the  purely  ideal. 
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"  Saepi&f  olim 
Religio  peperit  soeleroaa  atque  impia  fiicta ; 
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LvoRinvs,  i.  85. 
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Ydlckern  tod  jeher  gehemcht  habe.** — K.  0.  Mvllxr,  in  Qdttingen  geL  Anseig. 
for  1821. 


FORMS  AND   REFORMS. 


MISSION    OF  THE   TRDE    PROPHET. 

The  charticter  of  Jewish  religion  had  greatly  declined  in  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding  the  hirth  of  Jesus.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  written  standard  of  doctrine  lowered  its  feeling  to  an 
apathetic  routine,  and  the  cessation  of  prophecy  consequent  on 
pohtical  vassalage  was  replaced  hy  no  equivalent.  Enthu- 
siasm there  was  but  not  of  the  old  kind.  A  pedantic  study  of 
Scripture  was  substituted  for  the  energy  which  dictated  its 
corapoaition ;  and  inferences  obtained  by  subtle  investigation 
into  the  letter  were  handed  down  as  of  almost  equal  authority 
■with  the  text,  under  the  name  of  "  Traditions  of  the  Elders." 
Priestly  conventionalism  overruled  original  genins,  exacdng  an 
oiveratrained  ohservancc  of  outward  ceremonies,  especially  of 
the  Sabbath.  If  in  some  respects  the  prophetic  spirit  might 
be  said  to  have  attained  its  accomplishment  in  a  more  general 
diffusion',  if,  in  other  words,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  less 
mde,  and  less  prone  to  the  grosser  forms  of  idolatry,  it  would 
seem  as  If  enlightenment  had  become  vitiated  by  communi- 
cation, and  changed  the  noble  roughness  of  nature  into  puerile 
scholastic  ism.  The  Hebrew  God  was  no  longer  deserted  for 
other  gods,  but  ho  was  more  than  ever  the  partial  patron  of  his 
peculiar  people.     His  person  was  no  more  confounded  with 
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foreign  superstitious  symbols,  but  the  demands  of  fanaticism  «en 
amply  responded  to  by  a  multifarious  angelology,  while  tie 
moral  conception  of  him  was  still  nearly  as  childish  as  ever*.  U 
was  not  till  late  in  Hebrew  history  that  on  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment was  created  in  correspondence  with  Mosaic  forms.  After 
the  erection  of  a  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  religious  offices 
rightfiilly  exercised  at  first  by  chiefs  or  kings',  became  subject 
to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  an  order  of  priests',  who  de- 
voting their  whole  attention  to  ceremonial,  psalmody,  law,  nsil 
ultimately  a  sacred  literature,  produced  a  local  centralization 
of  religious  feeling  eventually  leading  to  an  aphorism  unknown 
to  antiquity,  that  "  in  Jerusalem  alone  men  ought  to  worship." 
As  long  as  prophetic  genius  continued  to  pour  forth  its  inspi- 
rations in  harmony  with  a  priesthood  seconding  and  appre- 
ciating them,  both  institutions  might  exercise  a  healthful 
influence.  The  prophet  was  the  legitimate  perennial  source' 
from  which  flowed  the  rich  spiritual  treasures  which  the  priest 
had  to  preserve.  But  the  character  of  prophecy  changed  widi 
circumstances.  The  view  of  the  seer  was  no  longer  directed  to 
an  immediate  practical  hope,  but  to  a  remote  aupematural 
future.  The  office  of  the  true  prophet  was  more  and  more 
estranged  from  active  hfe,  until  from  occasional  interposition' 
it  became  wholly  speculative.  The  practice  of  commitiiiig 
oracles  to  writing,  and  the  formation  of  a  hterature,  cramped 
the  free  How  of  thought,  until  at  length  the  prophet's  place  was 
usurped  by  the  writer  of  Apocalyptics,  just  as  the  poetry  of 
nature  was  displaced  by  artificial  afi'ectatious  of  deeoriptioD. 

But  the  spirit  of  prophecy  can  never  be  irretrievably  lost  as 
long  as  a  divine  truth  remains  to  be  revecded.     The  celestial 
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spark  within  us  is  nourished  and  invigorated  only  by  commu- 
nicatioD  with  its  source.  Ail  its  acquisitions  result  from  the 
combined  operatioQ  of  an  inward  faoulty  and  outward  verity; 
a  verity  which  forming  part  of  an  eternal  order  far  abovo 
human  caprice,  is  the  reahsation  of  the  divine  thought  in 
nature,  a  revelation  which  the  mind  is  irresistibly  impelled  by 
instinct  as  well  as  interest  to  endeavour  to  appreciate  and  com- 
prehend. The  faculties  are  by  themselves  as  sterile  as  seed 
without  soil ;  it  is  the  uneiTing  order  of  natural  occurrences, 
or  more  properly  the  divine  power  producing  the  order,  which 
awakens  them  to  act  for  the  weal  of  their  possessor:  in  other 
words,  a  divine  voice  is  ever  calling  upon  man  to  learn  the 
counsels  and  to  follow  the  ways  of  the  unseen  God. 

God  and  truth  are  inseparable  ;  a  knowledge  of  God  is  pos- 
session of  the  saving  oracles  of  truth'.  In  proportion  as  the 
thought  and  purpose  of  the  individual  are  trained  to  conformity 
with  the  rule  of  right  prescribed  bj  Supreme  Intelligence,  so 
iar  is  his  happiness  promoted  and  the  purpose  of  his  existence 
fiilfiUed.  In  this  way  a  new  life  arises  in  him ;  he  is  no  longer 
isolated,  but  a  part  of  the  eternal  harmonies  around  him.  Ilis 
erring  will  ia  directed  by  the  influence  of  a  higher  will  inform- 
ing and  moulding  it  in  the  path  of  his  true  happiness.  But 
the  will  and  power  so  to  judge  or  act  is  very  differently  ap- 
portioned to  different  men.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  mediator 
or  instrnctor'.  He  who  becomes  vividly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  of  a  truth  believed  to  be  divine,  is  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  communicate  it°;  to  spread  abroad  its  saving  power 
with  the  same  impressive  force  which  penetrated  or  inspired 
himself.  This  is  the  feeling  of  the  prophet.  A  prophet  is  not 
for  himself,  but  for  other  men.  His  soul  ia  conscious  of  some- 
thing momentous  to  human  interest,  wliich  he  is  powerfully 


'  PtoT.  «i..  18.    P»al.  litxiv.  a. 

■  The  "  r-^H  f Bf."     Pind.  01.  ii 
■ml  Dhji,  293. 
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impelled  to  disclose  by  means  of  the  "word;"  that  "  lovely 
song  as  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice  and  can  play  well 
upon  an  instrument."  '*  In  presence  of  the  vision  floating  before 
his  spirit  his  individuality  vanishes,  and  he  becomes  a  passive 
instrument  for  conveying  the  higher  being  which  overmastos 
his  own.  It  is  not  man  speaking,  but  God".  Bidicule  and 
persecution  are  borne  down  by  it'^  and  refleoted  from  the 
human  soul  its  radiance  becomes  a  shining  light  to  guide 
men's  steps  ^*. 

Prophecy,  in  its  common  acceptation,  is  a  characteristic  of 
early  ages.  It  is  then  only  that  truth  forces  itself  on  the 
mind  as  intuition,  and  that  the  impressive  rapidity  of  its  dis- 
closure  overawes  the  recipient  into  conviction  of  its  divinity. 
But  this  intuitive  character  gave  rise  to  mistake.  Man's  power 
of  apprehending  outward  truth  is  a  qualified  privilege,  the 
mental  like  the  physical  inspiration  passing  through  a  diluted 
medium ;  yet  though  the  truth  imparted  might  be  specious  or 
at  least  imperfect,  the  intoxication  of  sudden  discovery  clainied 
it  as  full,  in&Uible,  and  divine.  And  while  human  weakneee 
needed  ever  to  recur  to  the  pure  and  perfect  source,  the  reve- 
lations once  popularly  accepted  and  valued  assumed  an  inde* 
pendent  substantiality,  perpetuating  not  themselves  only,  but 
the  whole  mass  of  derivative  forms  accidentally  connected  with 
them  and  legalized  in  their  name.  The  mists  of  error  thick- 
ened under  the  shadow  of  prescription,  until  the  free  light  again 
broke  in  upon  the  night  of  ages,  redeeming  the  genuine  treasure 
from  the  superstition  which  obstinately  doated  on  its  acces- 
sories. 

*•  Ezek.  zzxiii.  32. 

"  Philo.  de  Spec.  Leg.  8.     Mangey,  ii  843 ;  comp.  125.    2  Kings  iii  12. 

»  Iia.  xlil  4. 

•'  Quarterly  Review,  Dec.  1847,  p.  128. 
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THE    OLD    AND    NEW    COVENANTS. 

The  ideas  and  forma  of  Uie  old  covenaat  were  doubtless  the 
-work  of  (I  prophet  or  prophets',  originuting  probably  in  times 
when  priest  and  prophet  wore  undislingnished.  Its  real  aim, 
felt  indeed  rather  than  expressed,  was  not  so  much  outn-ard 
allegiance  as  inward  conlbrmity',  a  Tinion  of  the  divine  in  man 
with  the  divine  in  nature.  At  its  origin  it  was  necea&anly 
clothed  in  symbols',  such  as  rites  of  sacrifice  and  circumcision, 
the  use  of  sacred  vessels  and  othar  relics,  which  maintained 
their  ground  after  their  meaning  had  been  lost.  It  was  more 
easy  to  worship  a  form  than  to  divine  its  purpose.  When  bare 
forms  became  paramount,  the  choice  of  ihem  was  matter  of 
capricious  fancy,  and  tlie  constant  recurrence  of  heresy  or 
idolatry  as  one  set  of  rites  appeared  more  attractive  than 
another  wos  a  necessary  consequence  of  losing  sight  of  the 
vital  principle  intended.  It  again  became  necessary  for  the 
prophet  to  interpose,  in  order  to  restore  the  law  to  its  pristine 
energy.  To  save  it  from  fonnolism  or  neglect  he  was  sum- 
moned aa  by  an  irresistible  voice  out  of  obscurity,  and  bis 
apparition,  hke  the  spirit  ho  bore,  might  be  compared  to  the 
inexplicable  passage  of  the  wind*  or  fortuitous  development  of 
the  eeed  in  its  mysterious  passage  and  effects.  He  expressed 
in  the  terms  suited  to  the  occasiou,  his  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  bis  coll,  and  of  the  intimate  oonnection  of  oil  things  with 
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JehoYab's  wilP.  He  stood  as  a  shepherd  as  it  were  on  the 
watch  between  God  and  the  world*,  under  fearful  responsibility 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  his  charge,  with  eye  and  ear  ever  atten- 
tive to  observe  its  relations  and  dangers,  and  by  this  continual 
contemplation  was  often  enabled  to  see,  as  if  visibly  displayed, 
consequences  as  yet  unseen  by  others,  as  the  sage  by  watching 
the  stars  is  enabled  to  predict  their  movements.  But  the  power 
of  prediction  was  always  in  genuine  prophecy  subservient  to 
the  inculcation  of  religious  or  theocratic  truth,  and  of  what 
may  be  called  the  conservatism  of  innovation.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  prophet  to  be  an  adept  in  the  accomplishments  of 
his  age,  that  he  should  be  lawgiver,  poet,  statesman,  and 
physician.  But  these  acquirements  were  all  subsidiary  to  the 
object  of  a  moral  reform,  which  by  alarming  the  corrupt,  spiri- 
tualising the  sensual,  and  breaking  through  prejudice  and 
formalism,  might  freely  advance  from  point  to  point  until  the 
general  measure  of  mental  illumination  should  attain  to  that  of 
the  reformer,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  in  its  ideal  consumma- 
tion become  the  property  of  all  men^.  The  prophets  them- 
selves employed  symbols  in  order  vividly  to  express  a  mean- 
ing; but  they  treated  obsolete  symbolism  with  little  respect, 
considering  forms  apart  from  the  feeling  they  were  meant  to 
express  as  a  virtual  apostacy  from  God,  and  from  that  spiritual 
worship  which  alone  can  please  him.  He  who  is  author  of  the 
spirit*,  they  said,  must  be  served  with  the  spirit  He  who 
is  emphatically  the  "holy,"'  and  is  too  pure  to  look  upon 
iniquity",  whose  eye  surveys  the  heart",  requires  holine^  and 
moral  purity  from  his  subjects,  that  "righteousness"  which  in 
regard  to  himself  is  piety,  and  which  between  man  and  man  is 

*  Exod.  iv.  11,  12. 15.     Isa.  vi.  1.  7.    Jer.  i.  5.  9.     Ezek.  i.  3. 
«  Hab.  ii.  1.     Isa.  xxi.  6.  8.     Ezek.  iii.  17. 

^  Isa.  xi.  29.     Joel  iii.  1.     Hos.  iv.  6.      Jer.  xxxi.  84.     John  vi.  45 ;  xri.  28. 
Acts  xxvi.  29. 

*  Isa.  xlii.  5;  Ivii.  16.     Ezek.  xviii.  4.     Zech.  xii.  1. 

*  Isa.  V.  16 ;  vi.  3 ;  Ivu.  15.  *®  Hab.  i.  13. 
"  Jer.  xi.  20;  xvii.  10. 
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jnstice".  Beligioa  nas  thuB  reBolved  inlo  its  fusdamGnt&l 
principleB.  "  What,  0  man,"  exclaimed  the  teacher,  "  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
W8]k  hnmbty  with  tliy  God?""  "To  what  purpose,  aaith  the 
Lord,  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices?  I  delight  not  iii 
the  blood  of  bullocks  or  goats.  Bring  no  more  hollow  ob- 
lations ;  incense  is  an  abomination  to  me ;  your  new  moons 
and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  my  soul  hateth ;  they 
are  a  trouble  to  me ;  I  am  weary  to  hear  them.  Wash  you, 
make  you  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before 
mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment, 
relieve  the  oppressed;  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the 
widow."'*  "Woe  to  them  who  ofleod  against  the  eternal  laws 
of  justice ;  who  join  house  to  house  and  field  to  field,  who  pet 
riches  without  regard  to  right",  who  extortionately  oppress  the 
poor,  the  lielpless,  and  the  stranger.  Woe  to  the  prophets  who 
make  a  trade  of  their  calHng,  and  the  priests  who  teach  for 
hire";  woe  to  those  who  amass  wealth  by  usury  and  refuse 
bread  to  the  hungry".  The  just  man  is  liberal  and  kind"; 
ever  ready  to  reUeve  the  distressed,  to  feed  the  poor,  to  clothe 
the  naked;  he  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy",  and  lives  in 
truth,  peace,  and  charity  with  all  men,'"" 

Thtia  had  tJie  older  prophets  laid  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tianity. Adhering  to  the  old  covenant  as  n  basis,  they  freely 
canvassed  the  assumptions  or  practices  connected  with  it  which 
Beemed  incompatible  with  truth  and  justice.  They  denied,  for 
instance,  that  tlie  attainder  pronounced  against  crime  could 
include  the  innocent",  and  even  softened  the  harsh  hypothesis 

"  Jer,  ni.  1.     Im.  «viii.  IT  ;  Ivi.  1 ;  lii.  8.     Zech,  riii.  17. 


"  Buk.  niii.  7. 

'•  Zecli.Tii.fl;  viii.  18,  17. 

'■  Jet.  iixi.  3».     BMk.  iTiii 
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in  which  God's  parental  oai6  was  made  the  exdoaiYe  inherit 
ance  of  the  Hebrews '*.  They  also  mitigated  the  severitj  of 
divine  retribution.  They  taught  that  Ood  would  relent  if  man 
would  repent ;  that  he  delights  not  in  death,  but  is  patient  and 
forgiving '^  desiring  rather  that  the  sinner  should  reform  and 
live'^  and  inflicting  chastisement  only  to  produce  amend- 
ment''. '^  Woe  to  those,"  said  the  prophets,  ''  who  disregard 
the  sacred  lessons  of  adversity,  and  who  in  careless  sensuaUty 
live  regardless  of  God's  impressive  admonitions/''*  They 
appealed  to  fear  as  well  as  hope ;  and  the  monitory  voice  silent 
in  prosperity,  eagerly  seized  each  untoward  event  for  the  pur- 
pose of  example  or  warning.  But  beyond  all  the  sins  and  evils 
of  the  present  they  held  out  the  prospect  of  a  perfected  cove- 
nant, when  the  better  few  or  ''remnant"  would  on  repentance 
reap  fulfilment  of  the  old,  or  even  receive  a  new  one,  the  old 
having  become  void  by  infringement'^ ;  and  it  thus  became 
part  of  general  expectation,  that  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  a 
second  Moses,  would,  if  not  abrogate  the  Mosaic  law«  at  all 
events  change  and  improve  it".  Thus  would  arise  an  ever- 
lasting  covenant  of  peace ^'  never  to  be  violated'*,  and  sig* 
nalized  externally  by  the  old  imagery  of  the  fiery  pillar  and 
**  glory"  indicating  on  Mount  Zion  the  presence  of  its  lung". 
But  its  character  would  be  changed ;  it  would  be  a  law  written 
in  the  heart''' ;  the  stony  heart  would  be  replaced  by  a  heart  of 

*^  €.  g.  laa.  lyi.  6.     Jonah  iii.  10;  ir.  11.    Jer.  zriii.  7.  10. 

*•  Isa.  Iv.  7.     Mic  vii.  18.    Jer.  iii.  12. 

<*  Ezek.  zviii.  28.  82 ;  xxziu.  11. 

*  Ho8.  ii.  15-28.     Isa.  iz.  18.    Amoi  It.  6. 

^'  Isa.  y.  11,  12;  zzii.  13.    Hos.  iv.  10.     Amos  yi.  11. 

•^  Jer.  xxxL  31.  88. 

s*  **  Dixit  B.  Chijah,  referendum  est  hoc  ad  dies  Messise — res  magna  Toitnn  est 
mundo ;  lex  convertetur  ad  noritatem  et  renoTabitur  Israeli."  Bertholdt,  Cbristo- 
logia,  xxxi.  p.  164. 

»  Ezek.  xvi,  20.  22  ;  xxxxir.  26 ;  xxvii.  26. 

**  Jer.  1.  6.  >»  Knobel,  PropheU,  L  819. 

"  Jer.  xxxi.  83 ;  xxxii.  40.     laa.  Ixi.  8. 
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fleali";  and  the  universal  gift  of  the  Spirit  would  supersede  the 
oeoesaiiy  of  prophecy  itself". 


I 


§s. 


THE    PRIMABY   ELEMENTB    OF    CHRISTIAN    REFORM. 

The  Jewish  majority  in  the  daya  of  Jesus  were  Pbaraiaaio 
formalietB,  tiill  of  thnt  devotion  to  the  conventional  exhihited 
for  the  first  time  in  the  last  Old  Testament  prophets,  whose 
writings  make  a  link  of  transition  from  the  spiritualism  of 
Micah  and  Isaiah  to  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  Rahbis. 
Allowing  it  to  be  tme,  as  the  prophets  assert',  that  the  Hebrew 
law  was  not  a  system  of  rit«  and  sacrifice,  but  a  living  rule  of 
practical  efficiency,  time  had  matured  in  it  the  vices  of  an 
estabUahment,  and  a  prophet  was  more  than  ever  required  to 
renew  its  spirit.  The  reed  prophetical  idea  liad  been  that  the 
role  of  life  is  not  the  law  alone,  but  a  continuing  revelation 
from  the  law's  autl)or';  but  for  a  long  time  the  divine  voice 
had  been  overpowered  by  bibliolatry  and  by  the  exegetical  sub- 
tlety of  lawyers  and  priests.  Christ  did  not  come  to  destroy 
the  law,  bat,  like  the  prophets,  to  enforce  and  fulfil  it.  He 
repeated  the  Rabbinical  dictum*,  that  until  heaven  and  earth 
i!Aionld  pass  away  (that  is,  during  the  existing  age  of  the 
world),  no  one  iota  of  the  law  should  fail.  Like  Socrates,  he 
attended  in  every  particular  not  only  to  the  essentials,  but  as 
tar  as  possible  to  the  forms  of  the  religion  of  his  country.  But 
he  discountenanced  the  perversity  which  made  the  form  sup- 
plant the  spirit;  which  made  giving  of  tithes,  or  sabbath  ob- 
servance, of  more  importance  than  benevolence  and  justice. 

"  Enk.  xL  IB ;  ixni  Sfl,  27. 

>•  Jer.  mi.  31.    Hoe.  XTiii.  1 9,  20.    lu.  Eucii.  15. 

■  Jer.  *ii.  22;  x\.  i. 

■  I*,  nil.  20;  mviu.  10.    Jer.  nn.  G.     Tnl.  xii.  7.    DraL  xiiii.  IB. 


*  QiAttt,  UKbriil.  i.  235. 
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He  did  not  dispense  with  sacrifice^,  but  he  quoted  authority  to 
show  how  much  more  important  were  the  practice  of  yirtoe, 
the  proper  training  of  the  feelings^,  and  the  two  great  roles  of 
moral  perfection,  love  to  God  and  to  one's  neighbour,  under 
which  he  summed  up  the  whole  meaning  of  law  and  prophets*. 
He  did  not  check  observance  of  the  sabbath^  but  he  dis- 
couraged superstitious  abuse  of  it,  making  it,  as  it  was  doubt- 
less originally  intended  to  be,  subservient  to  human  conye- 
nience.  By  enlarging  the  application  of  the  law  beyond  the 
narrow  Pharisaic  reading^,  and  regulating'  the  relative  import- 
ance of  its  precepts,  he  seemed  not  merely  to  have  reconstituted 
but  almost  to  have  created  it  afresh.  Yet  his  task  was  rather 
to  select  and  combine  than  to  invent ;  to  place  the  formal  in 
due  subordination  to  the  essential.  Reserving  the  more  fdn- 
damental  changes  for  his  second  coming,  his  inmiediate  object 
was  "perfect"  law -fulfilment  ^  not  the  adoption  of  a  new  rule, 
but  observance  of  the  old  on  a  new  scale.  The  **  olden  pre- 
cepts" which  he  seemed  to  oppose*^  were  not  the  Mosaic  law, 
but  the  expository  dogmas  deduced  from  it  by  *'  the  elders." 
It  has  often  been  observed**  that  the  gospel  morality  is  no 
absolute  novelty,  but  that  the  same  precepts  had  been  already 
announced,  if  not  among  the  Jews,  at  cdl  events  in  other  times 
and  countries.  The  requital  of  good  for  evil,  the  virtue  of 
loving  an  enemy  instead  of  ill-treating  him'^,  had  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  philanthropy  of  Greeks  and  Hindoos".    Horace's 

*  Matt.  V.  23.  »  Matt.  ix.  18;  xv.  5.     Mark  ril  11. 

*  Mark  xii.  33.  Matt.  xxii.  36.  40.     Comp.  Hob.  Ti.  6. 

*  Matt.  y.  20.  *  lb.  xziii.  23,  and  xii.  7. 
'  **  AiHai$rufn"  Matt  v.  17  sq.  48;  xix.  17. 

'»  Matt.  V.  21. 

"  Milman's  Christianity,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  b.  3.  LaCtant  InBtit.  77,  admits  tliat  all 
the  moral  truths  and  mysterieB  of  religion  had  been  taught  by  Pagan  philosophy. 
"  Totam  igitur  veritatem  et  omne  divinse  religionis  arcanum  philosophi  attigtfimt'' 
Min.  Felix  says  that  either  the  old  philosophers  weie  Christians  or  that  all  Ghrii- 
tians  are  philosophers. 

"  Plato,  Crito,  p.  49.     De  Rep.  i.  836.  634. 

'-^  Wilson's  Oxford  Lecture,  p.  60,  and  WetUtein's  Note  to  Matt.  ▼.  45.  1,  p.  SIS. 
Comp.  ProT.  XX.  22  ;  xxr.  21. 
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"  nil  conscire  sibi,"  is  the  apostolic  eulogium  of  a  clear  con- 
Bcienoe'*;  the  maxims  "guard  the  thoughts  of  the  heart," 
aod  "  do  to  others  as  you  wish  them  to  do  to  you,"  are  among 
the  aayingB  of  Confuciua".  The  same  doctrines  had  long  ago 
been  announced  in  the  Levitical  law,  and  were  equally  prized 
in  Jewish  cotemporary  theology.  It  is  said  in  many  parts  of 
the  wriii*n  record  of  that  theology,  the  Talmud,  thfit  tlie  Le- 
vitical command"  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyaelf," 
is  the  first  of  mora]  rules.  A  pagan  having  asked  Rabbi 
Hillel,  whose  career  immediately  preceded  that  of  Jesus,  to  ex- 
plain the  Jewish  law  in  few  words,  was  answered,  "  That  which 
you  would  not  that  another  should  do  to  you,  that  do  not  you 
to  him ;  this  is  tlie  sum  of  the  law ;  tlie  rest  is  a  mere  com- 
mentary on  it."  The  other  great  commandment,  "to  love 
God  with  all  the  heart  and  soul,"  '^  was  notorionsly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Jew  before  it  passed  into  Christianity :  "  Thrice 
blessed  is  he,"  it  was  said,  "  who  does  good  through  love  to 
God,  over  and  above  him  who  serves  through  fear.""  God 
had  been  styled  by  prophets  the  husband  and  father  of  his 
people.  Israel,  the  faithless  wife,  never  ceased  to  be  cherished 
by  her  divine  protector,  whose  love,  even  though  clouded  by 
momentary  displeasure,  was  her  sure  safeguard,  a  well-spring 
of  eternal  hope.  Jesus  did  not  nnaounco  his  great  moral  rules 
as  inventions  of  his  own,  but  as  the  esseuce  of  what  was  already 
to  be  found  within  the  Scriptures'";  and  hence  parallohsms  of 
gospel  example  or  doctrine  often  take  the  form  of  prophetical 
fulfilment".  The  great  rule  of  imitsting  tlie  divine  example" 
was  inherited  fi^)m  Judaism  as  laid  down  by  Rabbinical  autho- 
rity  under  the   expressions    "  walking  in   the  ways  of  the 
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Lord,"**  "working  God's  works,""  or  "  imitating  God's  at- 
thbates."  The  ways  of  God  are  pointed  out,  it  was  Baid",  in 
Ezod.  xxxiv.  6,  7,  where  the  divine  attributes  are  enumerated,  aa 
mercy,  grace,  goodness,  troth,  The  phrase  "  being  named  wiiji 
the  name  of  the  Lord,""'  memia  a  Buecessful  imitation  of  these 
attributes,  in  being  just  and  good  even  as  he  is".  "Be  ye  holy," 
Bays  the  Jerusalem  Targum  ",  "  as  the  angels  who  serve  before 
the  Lord  your  God."  "  The  Lord  himself  hath  shown  us  the 
right  way;  ho  has  taught  us  to  clothe  tlie  naked,  when  he 
clothed  Adam  and  Eve;  to  ^isit  the  sick,  when  he  visited 
Abraham  after  circumcision ;  to  console  the  afflicted,  when  be 
appeared  to  Jacob  on  his  return  from  Padanaram  ;  to  feed  the 
hungry,  when  he  gave  our  fatliers  bread  from  heaven."  Charity 
includes  all  other  oommandmentB^':  "It  is  better,"  says  the 
Book  of  Tobit,  "  to  give  charity  than  to  heap  up  riches,  for 
oharity  preserves  &om  death,  and  cleanses  from  all  sin.'"* 
The  better  informed  Jews  well  knew  that  mere  forms  bad  no 
intrinsic  value";  the  ancient  prophets  had  asserted  this  re- 
peatedly", and  even  the  Talmud  intimates  that  the  ceremomaj 
law  was  intended  only  to  prove  the  people's  fidelity,  and  lo 
unite  them  for  the  sake  of  sometliing  higher,  the  nature  of 
which  is  implied  in  the  summing  up  of  the  613  Mosaic  ordi- 
nances in  a  few  simple  moral  rules,  all  finally  converging  in 
the  simple  precept",  "  the  just  shall  hve  by  faith."*'  The 
Mosaic  law  was  admitted  to  be  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the 
anticipated  "  new  covenan  t,"  "  under  which  tdl  meats  would  b« 
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cept  pruse  and  thanksgiving,  become  obsolete.  The  resur- 
rection connected  with  the  Messiah,  by  Daniel  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  Messiabship  of  Jeans.  The  victory  ho  could  not 
expect  here,  he  undertook  to  guarantee  prospectively,  and 
without  absolutely  excluding  present  recompense",  since  even 
the' meek,  the  afflicted,  the  peacemakers,  &c.,  all  even  here 
have  a  real  though  not  a.  showy  requitnJ,  he  laid  more  stresa 
on  the  everlasting  rewards  of  the  "  world  to  come,"  the  seeing 
God,  and  being  "  children  of  the  resurrection."  "  There  are 
three  things  necessary,"  says  the  Jems.  Gemara",  "prayer, 
almsgiving,  penitence."  Prayer  was  accounted  better  than 
sacrifice,  as  being  an  inner  sacrifice  of  the  heart,  the  only  ser- 
vice which  Daniel"  could  possibly  render  when  in  Babylon. 
It  healed  sickness,  and  drove  away  evil  spirits".  Belief  in  its 
eGBcacy  had  from  of  old  prevailed  among  the  Jews ;  and  the 
Btory  of  the  healing  the  son  of  R.  Gamaliel  by  the  prayer  of 
B.  Cbanina,  son  of  Dusa",  curiously  paralleled  in  St.  John 
(iv,  58),  conforms  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  age.  Jesus 
did  not  condemn  the  practice,  or  oppose  the  opinion  on  which 
it  was  founded ;  but,  like  tho  prophets,  he  rejected  lip  service, 
and  made  the  form  concise.  Even  in  this  he  was  not  singular, 
for  Habbinical  writers,  too,  advocate  a  pious  frame  of  mind  in 
the  worshipper*",  as  also  compendious  liturgical  forms  after 
the  precedent  of  Moses'  prayer  for  Miriam ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  reconstructed  almost  ver- 
batim out  of  the  Talmud*',  which  also  contains  a  prophetic 

•*Natt.*.  E;  lis.  ST.  SB.    Loke  inii.  30. 

■•  efrem,  iL  142.  "  Dax.  ti.  16. 

**  Kay  more.  Dixit  B.  Bechsi :  Hagna  nt  rig  precum  ad  libenuidiun  ex  prri- 
culii,  ad  immulondam  DBturnm,  el  ad  >Vti'(iiih  reMijuiiiiA  comiliun  dxetAim.  On 
therccilalgflheShnna,  ice  Allen'i  Judaiam,  p.  331, 

*  Gamaliel  kdI  tvro  of  hit  diiciplei  la  Cbanina,  who  ordered  them  to  wail  while 
be  retired  to  Ibe  bouM-top.      When  he  relumed  he  aunred  them  of  ibe  retotpr;  of 
the  lick  penaa,  which  the  Dieuengcn  found  to  haie  actuoily  ocEUmd  at  the  tiao 
whan  tho  word  wai  ipoken.     Berachol  Jerii»,  24  '. 
Ofifirer,  *.  lup.  p.  H4. 
'Wettttein  aairt,  "  Tola  bsc  orslio  ex  foimulia  HebrEoi 
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intimation  that  all  prayer  will  one  day  cease,  except  the  prayet 
of  thanksgiving^.  For  example,  it  is  laid  down  that  in  eyery 
prayer  the  "  kingdom  of  God "  must  he  named.  **  Amen" 
must  be  repeated  at  its  close  with  due  deUberadon  and  know- 
ledge of  its  contents.  A  prayer  may  be  formed  either  by  enu- 
merating the  attributes  of  God,  or  his  names,  as  £1,  Elohim, 
Tsabaoth,  Adonai,  &c.,  or  the  ten  Sephiroth,  as  Malchuth 
(Bangdom),  Jesud  (Foundation),  Hod  (Glory),  Geborah 
(Power),  Chochmah  (Wisdom),  &c.,  a  direction  corresponding 
with  the  Christian  doxology  and  the  passage  in  Beveladons^'. 
"  Nothing,"  says  a  Jewish  book,  "  proves  ardour  in  the  wor- 
shipper more  than  the  use  of  the  words  '  our  Father.' "  **  It  is 
further  laid  down,  that  we  must  name  the  object  of  peddon  in 
the  middle  of  the  prayer,  according  to  the  old  rule  of  rhetorical 
expediency,  reserving  the  commencement  and  conclusion  for 
the  praise  of  God;  just  as  a  servant  approaches  his  master  with 
salutation,  and  having  made  his  request,  retires  with  an  expres- 
sion of  thanks  for  the  gratificadon  of  his  wish.  But  though 
fragments  of  the  Lord  s  prayer  occur  separately  in  the  Talmud, 
they  are  there  generally  involved  in  the  verbiage  which  Jesus 
disapproved**. 


§4. 

THE    PAULINE    DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Chrisdon  reform  may  therefore  be  called  a  revival,  under 
somewhat  altered  circumstances,  of  the  prophedc  spiritualism. 
Its  language  had  been  uttered  by  the  great  tedchers  of  anti- 

*^  GfrSrer,  Urchriat.  ii.  146  sq.  348.  *«  Rev.  t.  12. 

**  Sohar  to  Numb.     Gfrorer,  ii.  879. 

*^  De  Wette  thinks  that  to  suppose  Jesus  borrowed  the  prajer  formalai  of 
Judaism  is  to  detract  from  their  value,  he  therefore  rejects  the  idea  in  his  "  Dc 
Morte  Christi,"  p.  67 ;  but  in  the  "Commentaiy  to  Matthew"  (vi.  p.  74),  he  sayi, 
"  The  use  of  Jewish  forms  was  not  unworthy  of  Jesus,  if  made  in  a  free  spirit :  D»y, 
the  avoiding  them  would  have  been  affectation." 
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quity,  particalarly  by  the  Paalmists,  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah'. 
The  eulogium  of  meekness'  expressed  by  Jesns  in  the  very 
words  of  Scripture',  was  the  prophetic  advocacy  of  a  virtue' 
which  being  in  connection  witlt  religious  faith  the  obvious 
wiedom  and  pohcy  of  ihe  weak',  had  sometimes  been  used  as  a 
obaractmstic  appellative  of  the  cho&en  people".  Jesus  waa  the 
true  divine  mediator  or  ambassador  of  his  age ',  the  "  prophet " 
successor  of  Moses" ;  he  taught  hke  a  true  prophet  with  autho- 
rity, yet  he  "  spoke  nothing  of  himself,"  but  only  what  he  had 
read  or  "  heard  of  the  will  of  his  Father,"  He  preached  the 
repentance  which  had  long  before  been  announced  as  an  indis- 
pensable prehminary  of  "  the  kingdom,"  and  which  the  Bap- 
tist's  career  had  shown  to  be  a  recognised  want  of  tho  age. 
Yet  it  is  not  true,  as  maintained  by  some",  that  tlie  sole  differ- 
enee  between  Christian  and  Jew  was  a  recognition  of  the  per- 
sonal pretensions  of  Jesus.  The  oj^knowledgment  involved  a 
prolific  principle  or  idea,  whose  elements,  though  no  absolute 
novelty,  required  the  force  of  original  character  and  genius  for 
their  revival  into  efficient  action.  The  principle  contemplated 
by  Jesus  was  not  abrogation  but  falfilment'",  not  destruction 
but  completion;  it  was  still  Judtiism,  hut  Judaism  in  its 
highest  prophetical  sense,  involving  a  perfect  realization  of  the 
law  divested  of  anihties  and  abuses.  The  principle  in  a  word  was 
"  righteousness,"  "  but  righteousness  of  the  old  genuine  kind  ", 

■  Cdidii.  Fial.  Iixxv.  10, 11.     Ira.  xi.  i  ;  Ii.  21,  Sec     Jer.  tu.  6.  22. 

'  Bttt.  T.  '  Pml.  layii,  11  ;  comp.  xal  26. 

•  Cotnp,  Ira.  li.  *  ;  Iri.  1 ;  l»»i.  3. 

•  4  Cliron.  xx.  20.     Iw.  vii.  * ;  m.  7.     Pwl.  lurii.  ».     Lam.  iii.  2B. 

*  PmL  invL  B ;  exWu.  6 ;  exiii,  4. 

'  Biod.  iiL  10.    Numb.  iiL  28.     Int.  y\.  8. 

"MMt.iii.46.     LukevLi.  16;  iiiy.  IS.     Act*  iii.  22;  rii.  3T.     Deul.  rviii. 

*  "  BmTcnint  ergo  Jadiei  de  primo  Domini  Bdrenta,  ft  inter  noi  alque  iptna  da 
hoc  «t  folnm  diHidiniD."    RecognJlianei  in  CoMler,  i.  IS.  CO.    Ori([eii  agt  Cell.  It.  2. 

iiL  IB. 

"   AdUMVH."    UBtLv.20;  vi.33;iii.l7.    '"Orwnt"  and  ")«»>nr>T."    Luke 
iT6. 

"  Comp.  Jrr.  tii.  5,     Iia.  xxix.  13;  ilriii.  1,  die. 
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far  transcending  the  ordinary  standard  of  Scribes  and  Phwi- 
■ees".  Indifferent  to  those  material  things  which  were  the 
great  object  of  Gentile  pursuit '*,  it  required  from  tlie  "true 
Israelite"  an  unreserred  surrender  of  tho  human  will  to  the 
divine,  a  life  conformed  to  the  purest  soriptural  standard.  It 
was  the  theocracy  spiritualized ;  it  was  to  "  seek  first  tlto  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  rigbteouaness, "  to  be  "perfect  as  he  is 
perfeot."  Though  an  "oBsy  yoke"  compared  with  llie  "  heavy 
burthens"  of  the  law  as  commonly  construed,  it  yet  involyed 
aaorifices  of  its  own,  a  renimciation  of  the  pride,  self-righleons- 
Qcss,  and  narrow-mindedness  of  the  Pharisaic  zealot.  So 
enlarged  a  view  of  religion  could  not  hut  outgrow  its  originil 
limit.  Yet  it  dues  not  appear  that  Jesus,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
port  of  his  career,  understood  in  its  true  sense  the  CathoUcitf 
of  his  mission.  He  emphatically  deolared  that  he  "  was  sent 
only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  t"he  house  of  Israel,""  The  coses  of 
the  Centurion  and  Syrophenician  ore  apologetic  ally  related  « 
exceptions  allowed  in  consideration  of  the  special  ftuth  of  th 
parties  or  their  good  offices  to  the  Jews'" ;  and  though  in  as- 
formity  with  prediction  Jesus  may  have  anticipated  the  nIun^ 
Bolity  of  bis  doctrine  in  the  sense  of  a  universal  Judaim 
he  bad  no  idea  any  more  tlian  his  disciples  of  the  possibility  of 
becoming  a  Christian  without  being  first  a  Jew.  His  fcl- 
lowers  continued  after  his  death  to  practise  as  of  oourse,  and 
to  enjoin  conformity  to  Mosaic  law;  and  even  miracle  faiH 
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later  Chtlitiani,  the  replnciDg  it  by  the  new  law  "  of 
law  itKlf  might  be  nid  to  chuige  when  mon'a  condnc 
changed 


-  inch  a  refoRB  wm  oM 
lofiheoldlaw.orailTlk 
Te''Dr  "ofUbwtjr  t^^ 
and  relaUana  in  tapBA  <d  it 


uid  both  itii>de>  of  ipeaking  were  aulhoiued  bj  prophetical  langogc 

"  UatL  »i.  32. 

"  HalLz.  5;  it.  21.  The  eiclaaits  injunction  in  Uatlbew  ii  aiiiilted,ii>d  ibi 
whole  ilorj  of  the  Syrophenician  coniideiablj  modiiic^  in  Mark  (vii.  27);  ba^« 
Strami  remarlia,  there  ii  no  renKrn  why  Matthew,  who  uneqainatllj  make*  J«"» 
foretell  the  lalling  of  the  Gentjlei  (viii.  11;  mi.  (1 ;  iiii.  S;  xrriiL  19),  AmU 
lw»  gralaitouily  attributed  to  him  the  excluura  mw,  wbmu  thaa  xn  (tnig 
reaioni  for  it*  omiuion  by  the  other  ETangeliiU  in  defennca  to  th*  Ocntils  tmnn 

••  Hark  lii.  SB.    Luke  vii.  fi. 
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clearly  to  convince  them  of  the  propriety  of  fldmitting  Gen- 
tiles". The  retributory  ortleal  of  the  lost  day  in  the  gospela" 
is  only  a  separation  of  worthy  from  unworthy  memherB  of  the 
Christian  community :  and  the  command  to  preach  the  word  to 
"all  nations"  is  no  more  than  was  required  by  dramatia  pro- 
priety in  order  to  account  for  on  application  of  the  Judeeo- 
Christian  standard  of  adjudication  by  providing  a  "  testimony" 
against  tliose  who  wilfully  neglected  it",  justifying  their  de- 
struction by  depriving  them  of  excuse.  When  indeed  Chria- 
tianity  had  been  offered  to  the  Jews  nnd  by  the  majority  been 
rqecied,  Jesus  needed  not  to  foretell  what  had  actually  occurred, 
a  Gentile  conversionconcurrent  with  Jewish  exclusion '";  apre- 
diction  which  of  course  would  greatly  have  exasperated  bis 
countrymen,  but  which  as  indicating  the  oomprebensivenese  of 
the  Christian  plan  as  finally  developed,  it  was  creditable  and 
even  necessary  to  attribute  to  its  founder.  There  can  then  be 
no  reason  for  presuming  that,  had  Christianity  been  strictly 
confined  to  its  original  shape,  it  would  ever  have  been  more 
than  it  at  first  appeared,  a  form  or  sect  of  Judaism".  What- 
ever change  may  have  been  anticipated  by  Jesus  at  the  close  of 
the  existing  period",  of  the  time,  that  is,  intermediate  between 
the  Baptist  and  the  final  Messianic  revelation,  it  is  clear,  that 
though  disparaging  the  "commandments  of  men""'  or  tra- 
ditions of  the  elders,  and  even  though  admitting  in  deferenoe 
to  a  higher  law  quahfications  into  that  of  Moses'*,  be  consi- 
dered bis  own  doctrine  as  strictly  a  development  of  Judaism, 
aspiring  as  such  to  human  perfectibihty;  though  wilb  this 
qualification,  that  the  shortcoming  of  man  is  ever  made  good 

■'  Actin.2«q.;  iv.  I.  <•  MMl.  iliL  38>q.  IStq. ;  uv,  32. 

'•  Coap.  Mark  tI.  It.     Lake  ii.  G. 

"  Camp.  UMt.  *m.  11;  xiL  41;  xxn.  9;  xxriii.  16.  Loke  ii.  2G.  Hutu 
TuL  11,  i»  pertupg  morB  oiTectlj  placed  b;  Luke  liii.  88.  Somelhing  like  Pauline 
libenUnn  leemi  hinted  in  Matt.  li.  IS,  Luka  ni.  16,  ; «t  ii  ognin  qualified  b; 
the  pointed  ' 


-.6.14; 


'  iiut.**.3.9  23  W]. 
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by  the  inexhaustible  forbearance  and  forgiveness  of  his  hea- 
venly Father,  the  compassionate  example  of  One  to  whom  be 
owes  so  mach  naturally  awakening  a  corresponding  feeling 
towards  his  fellow-creatures,  to  whom,  comparatively,  he  can 
forgive  so  little''.  Hence  the  importance  attached  to  works. 
Men  were  required  not  only  to  say  and  know,  but  to  observe 
and  do^';  to  bring  forth  fruits  of  repentance'^;  to  work  while 
to  work  was  yet  possible;  not  to  allow  their  confidence  to 
supersede  their  watching";  and  the  last  judgment  was  to  be 
pronounced  not  according  to  professions  but  deeds'*.  In 
short,  for  scrupulous  legalism  Jesus  substituted  scrupulous 
morality.  He  unconsciously  transferred  to  the  objective  law 
the  enlarged  conceptions  of  his  own  mind.  When,  for  instancei 
he  said,  ''  Moses  allowed  divorce  on  account  of  the  hardness  of 
your  hearts,  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so ;"  he  showed 
by  appealing  from  the  formal  rule  to  the  natural,  the  real  "  plant 
of  his  Father's  planting,"  that  his  meaning  was  to  claim  fulfil- 
ment of  the  latter,  which  however  he  felt  bound  as  a  Jew  generally 
to  identify  with  the  former.  Christ  was  the  model  of  Christian 
practice,  or  "righteousness"  personified'^;  but  the  idea  which 
he  suggested  of  human  perfectibility  and  indefinite  approach  to 
God  by  dint  of  effort**  could  not  but  be  overwhelming  and  un- 
satisfactory to  the  "hungry  and  thirsty"  spirit  anxious  for 
repose,  yet  deeply  impressed  with  humility  and  meekness**. 
Man  under  the  idea  of  having  fallen  is  restless  and  dissatisfied 
until  the  impression  is  removed;  it  is  not  enough  to  be  in 

^  Matt  xTiii.  27 ;  xix.  17 ;  x.  8.  The  parable  of  the  vinejard  (Matt.  xx.  1  tq.) 
in  which  Christ's  doctrine  of  grace  is  most  clearly  stated,  receives  a  verj  different 
turn  in  the  Jerusalem  GFemara,  where  the  decree  runs,  "  This  man  has  worked  more 
in  one  hour  than  you  the  whole  day."  The  passages  approaching  nearest  to  tbe 
Pauline  doctrine  of  Justification  are  Luke  xvii.  10;  xviiL  13,  14. 

"  Matt  V.  19 ;  rii.  21 ;  xii.  50  ;  xxiii.  2. 

"  Matt  xxi.  80 ;  xxiU.  3.     Luke  vi.  46,  47.    John  xiii.  17 ;  xiv.  Ifi. 

«  Luke  xii.  82.  37. 

»  Matt  xvi.  27,  and  so  xxr.  85. 

^  Comp.  Matt  v.  10, 11.    Jer.  xxiii.  6 ;  xxxiii.  16. 

3'  Matt  xi.  12.  «  lb.  V.  3.  6 ;  xi.  28.     Mark  x.  26. 
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I  coodition  to  amend,  he  must  be  actually  raised  and  recon- 
riled;  he  cries  with  St.  Paul,  "  Wretched  that  I  am,  who  will 
Jeliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death";  for  the  command- 
ment, which  was  ordained  for  life,  I  find  to  be  to  me  a  sen- 
lence  of  death.""  Jesus,  though  preaching  forgiveness  con- 
jQixently  with  repentance,  felt  that  this  alone  was  not  enough. 
He  himself  suggested"  something  as  still  wanting  to  his 
Butbly  preparatory  estabhshment,  namely,  the  outpouring  of 
the  fiery  or  spiritual  baptism,  whose  actual  communication  is 
ieacribed  in  different  ways  by  St.  John  and  in  the  Acta", 
Moreover,  it  soon  became  clear,  that  although  Jesus  was  sup- 
posed to  have  wished,  if  possible,  to  conform  to  the  minutest 
ardinances  of  Moses",  hia  doctrine  really  involved  a  renuncia- 
tion of  technicality ;  and  there  very  soon  arose  an  open  feud 
between  Judtdsla  and  Hellenists,  the  former  quietly  maintain- 
ing their  ground  in  Jerusalem",  while  the  latter  were  perse- 
cuted and  dispersed  through  the  country.  Stephen,  the  first 
victim  of  persecution,  had  hecn  accused  of  "speaking  blas- 
phemy against  Moses  and  against  God;"  of  having  predicted 
the  destruction  of  temple  and  law.  He  met  the  charge"  by 
justifying  and  even  retorting  it;  he  showed  that  the  real  heresy 
was  the  perverted  spirit  of  Judaism  which  had  ever  scorned  and 
persecuted  prophetical  reformers ;  and  in  regard  to  the  charge 
about  the  temple,  that  visible  sign  or  emblem  of  Jewish  exclu- 

»  Eom.ira.21.  «  lb.  v.  10. 

"  Id  Luke  hit.  49,  lliaugh  not  elieirhere  bf  Jeiut  in  tho  ihrse  finl  gotpelt. 

"  John  yi.fi3;  11.23.    Acti  ii. 

"  IIrtt.iaiE;  niii.  3. 

**  Acti  Tiii.  1.  14.  Tet  Feler  on  otber  Dcauioni  did  not  icniplii  to  emploj 
tunmu  meani  to  rcmoie  hiniBelf  out  of  the  way  of  danger.     Comp.  Acti  lii.  17. 

"  That  ii,  aappoiing  tbe  naiTHtiTe  lo  be  biitarical ;  but  il  muit  bo  admitled  that 
the  whole  account  of  the  prac«edin)i:  before  the  Snnhedrim  ii  iiiipicioOB ;  the  writer 
of  the  Acts  migiit  well  aicribe  to  the  djing  Stephen  wordi  Mlribuled  lo  Je«u«  bj 
Bt.  Luke  i  but  it  ia  nut  la  clesi  thnt  Stephen  would  at  inch  a  moment  conline  bim- 
■elf  to  expreoioni  wbich  wonld  afterwaida  find  n  place  exduiisely  in  (he  goipel  of 
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Bivenosa*',  he  proved  that  in  this  very  matter  the  Jews  had 
themselves  served  not  God  but  Moloch,  and  that  in  reality  fdl 
localities  wore  the  same  to  God",  eiII  temples  but  artifieitl 
symbols  of  the  rcol  temple  of  Him  whose  "  throne  is  heaven 
imd  whose  footstool  earth.""  The  writer  of  Acts,  whose  nar- 
rative is  a  continuous  apology  for  the  liberal  party,  now  iniro- 
duces  Paul,  whose  early  animosity  to  the  cause  makes  its 
issue  a  more  signal  triumph.  Henceforlli  the  older  followers 
of  Jesus  become  comparatively  insignificant  in  the  narrBlive". 
Paul  felt  what  was  wanted  in  the  former  system ;  and  de- 
spite the  strict  Judaism  ia  which  he  had  been  educated,  boldly 
filled  up  the  blank,  making  Christianity  independent  as  well  as 
universal.  With  him  the  law  fell  confessedly  into  the  subor- 
dinate rank  of  a  schoolmaster,  a  means,  not  an  end.  The 
train  of  thought  attributed  to  Stephen  was  probably  that  at  cLe 
time  generally  entertained  by  the  Hellenistic  party.  The  Jews, 
the  appointed  heirs  of  salvation,  had  rejected  their  Messiab! 
If,  in  order  to  explain  thia  paradox,  it  wore  suggested  that  ibc 
same  obstinate  antipathy  to  reform  had  pervaded  all  their  his- 
tory, it  followed  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  must  lie 
either  in  themselves  or  the  system  under  which  they  lived.  8L 
Paul's  idea  of  the  religious  relation  is  nominally  the  same  M 
that  of  Jesus.  It  is  "  righteousness,"  not,  however,  moi'a 
righteousness,  but  God's**,  and  realized  or  acquired  for  dit 
human  subject  in  an  entirply  different  way".     The  Mosaic  Uw 
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and  to  St.  Paul  Mosaic  law  was  almost,  as  to  Jesus,  the  ex- 
ressioQ  of  law  generally),  as  proceeding  from  a  divine  source, 

as  necessarily  just,  spiritual,  holy";  and  supposing  perfect 
onformity  with  a  perfect  rule,  righteousneHs,  with  its  results  of 
fe  and  happiness,  might  through  that  law  have  been  effectually 
Bahzed*'.     But  man  is  of  twofold  nature;  he  has  within  him 

principle  allied  to  the  divine  (»«w[,  or  i  trfii  ajflfanrof),  but  bo 
iseparably  mixed  up  with  the  "  carnal  man"  ("  atflfw^rot 
aqminoi  or  ^uxi'of"),  that  he  cannot  act  as  the  better  principle 
rompla".  He  apprehends,  but  cannot  realize  righteousness; 
nd  the  very  law  which  informs  and  should  direct  his  con- 
cience,  becomes  a  snare  or  instrument  of  sin  to  him".  This 
nhappy  state  of  internal  conflict  wliich  under  the  mere  law 
lade  righteousness  unaltainiible,  would  have  continued  for  ever 
lod  it  not  been  for  Christ.  Christ,  or  Christ's  gospel,  is  "  the 
)Ower  of  God  for  salvation;"  but  dependent  on  one  condition, 
hat  of  faith.  St.  Paul  takes  his  stand  on  the  famous  prophetic 
Lxiom  of  "  the  just  shall  live  by  faith."  Faith  is  not  a  mere 
brmal  adhesion  to  a  name  or  a  barren  theoretical  convic- 
ion,  it  is  a  consolatory  practical  aasurance  of  a  pregnant  and 
ratent  fact  which  alters  our  nature.  Faith  in  Christ  is  as- 
mrance  of  spiritual  union  with  him,  so  that  in  his  righteous- 
ies8  we,  too,  become  "  God's  righLeousness,"  Faith  in  his 
leatb  is  faith  in  the  merits  of  Ms  atonement*';  faith  in  bis 
'eenrrection  is  assurance  of  that  spiritual  change  in  our  na- 
ures  which  supplies  what  under  tlie  mere  law  was  impossible, 

«  Eom.™.  12.  11,  Slc.  "  Gal.  iii.  12.  21. 

*•  "  'O  tt/ui  wT„i^r,t„  »n>'  ijw  li  rmpmit  •Ifti."  Kom.  T[i.  14.  St.  P4a1,  ia 
hil  doelrine,  foUowi  cotemporarj-  Jewi»h  opinion,  iccording  to  which  thare  wen 
wo  mrntBl  diipoiitioni,  the  cvit  being  M  ini^Baible  entirely  to  control  u  the 
'working  oFleBTen  in  the  lump."  (tJfrorer,  Occhriit  ii,  p.  S9iq,)  Thii  «ril  pro- 
■CDiilj  or  "old  Itaven"  wu  to  be  eilirpaled  in  the  Meuiank  diifa.  (lb.  p.  291.) 
rbe  Talmnd  i»j»,  "In  fntnro  iKcula  auferel  Dcui  »b  Isneli^i  praputiiun  cordis 
Ggmralum  matani),  neqoi  oblimuihunt  smpliug  cervicem  idrcnui  Cmloreni  ■auin, 
BXti  id  qnod  iciiptum  extat  (Biek.  xi.  19),  toUun  cor  lipideom  i  came  veitil,  al 
tddun  nobii  cor  omcDm."    Comp.  4  E>d.  ti.  2Q,  27. 

**  "  Amm/ut  vw  A^im^rmt-"     1  Cor.  xt.  56- 

"  Eoo).  iii.  2S;  ir.it.'ZS. 
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by  rising  up  us  also  to  God.  For  whereas  by  the  law  aH 
men  were  under  a  curse",  Christ  redeemed  them  by  taking  ilie 
curse  upon  himself",  exemplifying  in  his  death  the  justice  of 
Grod",  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  ever  setting  man  "free" 
from  the  law  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  grace,  life,  and  recon- 
ciliation". The  presumed  resurrection  of  Jesus  not  only  te- 
moved  many  of  the  apparent  contradictions  in  his  Messianic 
character,  but  tended  to  exult  the  character  itself.  For  while  to 
a  mere  Jewish  convert  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  was  but  the 
means  of  completing  the  technical  (eschatological)  outlines  of 
his  office,  to  St.  Paul  these  narrow  views  were  superseded  and 
almost  obliterated ;  the  death  of  Jesus  was  to  him  the  death  of 
Judaism ;  henceforth  he  knew  no  more  of  "  Chnst  after  the 
flesh;"  he  had  begun  to  live  in  the  dead  and  risen  Christ"; 
he  shared  the  resurrection  of  whose  reality  he  was  convinced, 
and  through  which  he  became  "  a  new  creature.""  He  par- 
took the  "power  from  ou  high"  promised  by  prophecy", 
which  being  but  a  renewul  of  man's  original  gift",  might  be 
represented  under  tlie  ancient  figure  of  a  divine  afflation",  or 
even  as  a  persouEil  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  eve 
or  ear  of  the  couverL  The  conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  relawd 
thrice  in  the  Acts,  and  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  him- 
self. If  in  one  passage"'  the  impression  made  on  the  minil 
must  be  taken  in  tlie  sense  of  an  objective  apparition,  purailel 
with  those  of  Cephas,  James,  &q.;  another  place"  with  equal 


X  Gal.  iii 


''  lb,  ii 
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*'  St.  Ignaliitl  (to  the  Bphei.  uh.  ix.)  deicribu  Iha  effect  in  held  ■llegoiy ;  "  T« 
tie  itoDta,"  he  h;i,  "for  building  Lbe  temple  of  llie  Father  drairn  ap  on  high  b^ 
the  EroM  u  hj  an  engine,  luing  the  Holy  (ihoit  for  the  rope." 

"  Eom.  yiii.  31.     2  Cor.  r,  16.  "  2  Cor.  v.  17. 

"  1  Cor.  ii.  10.    Gal.  I  12.    Eph.  i.  17;  iii.  3. 

"  Oen.  ii.  7.  Job  uiii.  8.  Prov.  xx.  27.  Joiui  Inaafured  la  the  U<r  iIk 
diolslei  of  nature  and  canKience;  8t,  Paul  IteaU  the  regenerated  conKJEUce  u  ■ 
Djileiiaua  internal  retetation  ot  Giiriit. 

"  John  II.  22.    Act!  ii.  2. 


10.     Camp.  2  Cor.  I 
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distinotness  declarea  its  subjectivity,  and  even  io  the  Acts  it  is 
admitted  that  both  the  voice  and  vision  were  manifeBted  not  to 
bystanders,  but  to  Paul  only".  It  was,  in  short,  an  irradia- 
tion of  the  spirit  from  witlun,  not  from  the  elements  witliout ; 
it  was  Dot  what  Paul  saw,  but  what  he  seemed  to  see,  and  at 
all  events  fervently  believed".  Either  way,  assurance  was 
gained  of  the  great  fact  of  the  resurrection'*,  tlirough  wliich 
Paul  became,  not  indeed  blinded,  but  aware  of  his  former 
blindness*',  and,  by  hia  eventual  reillumination,  an  apostle'"' 
and  new  man.  "  There  fell  from  bis  eyes,  as  it  were,  scales" 
(of  prejudice),  and  he  received  at  the  same  instant  both  the 
sight  of  the  eyes  and  the  insight  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Within 
his  mind  Christ  had  literally  fulfilled  the  promise  of  destroying 
the  old  temple  and  building  it  up  again  in  tliree  days";  the 
temple  being  the  regenerated  human  mind  containing  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  its  precincts".  The  great  distinction  of  a  Chris- 
tian is  an  independence  of  the  external,  arising  out  of  assu- 

"  ThB  uaertion  (Aeti  ix.  7)  tbat  llie  attenduilt,  though  "ueing  no  one," 
"htsid  the  loice,"  ii  ifterwudi  withdrawn  (cb.  xxa.  9] ;  w  that  iho  objecliTe 
liiioii  to  the  eje  ia  reduced  to  the  "  bright  light,"  the  luatomaiy  accompanimenl  of 
Mlatinl  iMBiaget,  in  the  piewnt  inalance  being  the  gloriDai  tight  which  wiu  to 
"  lighten  the  Qentilee"  (In.  ix.  3.  Acta  UTi.  23),  whose  splendour  of  coune  Tar 
exceeded  that  of  the  >un,  bnt  which,  phj'iicaU;  apeaking,  wai  do  ver;  unusual  ap 
penncce  at  noon  Aa,y  in  the  climate  of  Dnnuucui. 

"  An  atleilation,  he  would  haTe  aald,  of  the  Spirit  in  Its  anivemlilj  to  his  OWB 
indiridual  spirit 

•■  Acta  HI.  le. 

»  Comp.  Acts  iivi.  18.     2  Cor.  iii.  U  ;  aud  Acts  liiL  11. 

••  .*.  (.  a  witncia  of  the  resurrection.  Comp.  Acts  i.  21,  23  ;  ii.  32  ;  i.  «0,  41 
(whne  in  onr  Tcnion  the  punctuation  ii  wrong) ;  ii.  15.  1  Cor.  iv,  IS.  Sl 
Paul's  apoilleship  ii  eonlBJIed  in  the  Clementine  Homiliei  (ivii.  18)  with  eharac- 
leriatic  Jewish  illiberalitj.  (Comp.  Acta  (iii.  iC.)  Haw,  aaks  Peter,  are  we  to 
believe  that  the  Lord,  who  id  long  £uni1ijirlf  conversed  with  ui,  has  appeared  to 
jroo,  if  yonj  doctrine  doei  not  agree  with  hisi  Why,  if  really  an  apoitle,  do  jou 
conlend  againit  me,  Ibe  great  pillai  of  the  Chorcli,  BUpplanling  me  In  the  opinion  of 
the  people!  (alluding  probably  to  Oal.  ii.  11.) 

"  Comp.  Acta  Vi.  \i-,  ix.  0.  Saul  having  been  blind  during  "three  dara." 
MaAriT.  68.    Heb.ij.  U. 

-  1  Cor.  iii.  18,  17  ;  «i.  19.     3  Cor.  vi.  16. 
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ranee  of  posseBBing  the  divine  Spirit  witlun  him.  Through 
this,  of  course,  all  estrangement  ceases ;  tliey  who  have  the 
Spirit  of  God  are  "  sons  of  God,"  intimately  connected  and 
united  with  him"";  they  receive  not,  as  did  the  Jews,  a  task- 
work of  servitude  and  fear,  but  the  spirit  of  adoption,  and  the 
apostle  reproves  the  folly  of  the  Galatiajis"  for  returning  to 
the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  of  legal  obBervance  or  Judeeo- 
Christianity,  instead  of  abiding  by  the  "graciouB"  doctiiDe 
implicit  faith  in  which  was  able  to  justify  man  by  exalting 
bis  nature.  For  justification  is  not  (what  in  fact  it  had  been 
to  the  old  prophets  and  to  Jesus")  forgiveness,  the  mere 
esteeming  or  reckoning  a  person  innocent  who  is  really  guiltj ; 
it  is  the  true  objective  estimate  of  his  regenerated  nature  as 
altered  by  the  "  rigbtoousnesB  of  ftiith,"  The  Christian  is 
"  baptized  to  Christ's  death'".  Henceforth  the  man  of  flesb, 
the  carnal  principle  which  could  not  reahzo  "  righteousness" 
by  quantitndve  fulfilment,  is  dead  and  crucified  with  Christ, 
and  if  so,  if  we  indeed  live  in  Christ"  sin  becomes  impossible, 
since  its  cause  is  eradicated '*.  Our  life,  by  faith,  is  identified 
with  that  of  Christ;  if  our  flesh  die  with  bis  flesh,  our  spirit 
shares  his  resurrection.  His  resurrection  therefore  justifies"; 
negatively  we  are  dead  to  sin  by  his  deatli ;  affirmatiToly, 
sharing  bis  hfe,  we  share  his  righteousness.  Tlie  "  ^iHaiovvn 
QiBu"  is,  at  the  same  time,  "  Smaioj-um  iavt."'"  Faith  is  but 
the  first  in  a  series  of  links  spiritually  connecting  us  with 
Christ  and  witli  God;  and  since  all  spirit  is  in  close  relation^^ 

-ICar.  tL17.  ^'i  Gd.  iiL2i  it.  9.         ^H 

"  Gomp.  lu.  I  IS:  iliii.  26.     Biek.  xtHi.  32.  ^^M 


"  8inc«  "  he  ibu  ii  dead  u  tree  from  lin."  Bom.  ri.  T.  Thiu  wu  fiilSUcd  tht 
abbinicsl  notion  about  the  emdicatioD  of  the  ivil  propouilj. 

"  Eom.  i».  26. 

»  Eom.  V.  17,  IB.  21  i  ti.  8,  11  :  viii.  10, 

"  "KrttrMriut  liin  an  ImifiTii,"  (according  to  Pbilo.  "Quod  det,  pM-  Iw 
iL"  Uongcf,  i.  SOS,)  "  n^imi  ya;  niit  na  Suh  Mr   ■rafnrn  aJiAs  ^hh 
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and  man's  higher  Bpirit"  that  very  influence  received  ahunde 
by  faith'",  our  relation  to  God  ia  both  objective  and  subjective, 
the  Spirit  in  its  divine  universality  giving  inward  atlestation  to 
our  spirit  ibat  we  are  "  sons  of  God."'"  The  doctrine  might 
be  objected  to  as  mystical;  and  true  it  is  that  the  things  of 
God  are  known  only  through  the  Spirit  of  God";  but  conver- 
aion  to  Christ  unveils  the  mystery",  removing  the  covering 
which  had  ever  prevented  the  Israelites  from  observing  the  gra- 
dual evanescence  of  the  "  glory"  of  tbeir  own  ephemeral  legis- 
lation. The  spiritual  revelation  of  Cbriet's  death  and  resur- 
rection to  St.  Paul"  had  a  twofold  significance;  it  was  the 
substitution  of  spirit  for  form,  and  of  a  system  of  grace  for 
one  of  merit**.  Paul  found  that  "  righteousness"  is  not  of 
human  growth;  that  man  can  only  accept  as  favour  what  is 
beyond  effort,  Christianity  thus  fiiliils  its  mission  by  shifting 
it»  ground.  Grace  replaces  justice,  virtue  is  made  good  by 
faith.  The  Christianity  of  St.  Paul  differs  irom  that  of  Jesus 
as  an  imparted  influence  from  without  differs  from  moral  effort 
from  within ;  the  one  proceeds  (primarily  at  least)  from  man, 
the  other  comes  down  from  God.  But  the  gift  of  righteoua- 
neas  and  reconciliation  must  be  accepted".  Faith  is  sub- 
jectively what  grace  is  objectively.  It  had  already  been  made 
by  the  Jews  to  comprehend  all  virtue"".  The  object  of  a  Chris- 
tian's faith  is  the  justifying  grace  of  God  displayed  in  Cbriafs 
deftth  and  resurrection.  It  is  the  reconciling  the  human  mind 
to  an  inference  in  common  parlance  untrue,  i.e.    to  the  ob- 

'■  "  tlnt^ii,"  CoiTCiponding  lo  ihe  Jcwiali  "  Nesliamali,"  n  sqptroal  gift,  ih« 
notion  of  which  <nu  dericed  rrom  Oea.  ii.  1.  It  was  generallj  luppoaed  not  Id  be 
conferred  nntil  mui'a  twentieth  jnr.     Q&i)»r,  Unhiiit.  iL  57.     Supr.  p.  336. 

"  a«l.  iu.  2. 

"  Eon.  liii.  4  IT.  The  Cabbnliiu  haie  the  nme  dodrino.  "Bomo  unctilicet 
w  iptam  el  nnctificabuDl  cum  dfiuper;" — "  et  Iiun  hicreg  fit  DmniiUD,  et  talei 
neanlut  filii  Dei ;  prout  uripium  eit  Deui.  xW.  1."    Ofriirer,  ii.  58. 

•'  1  Cor.  ii.  11  »q.  "  2  Cor.  iii.  H.  17. 

•»  Gtal.  i.  13.     1  Cor.  ii,  2. 

"  "  Mirttt  Ityi^i^iiH  ■>»  tfn>.nfu:" 

"  2  Cor.  T.  20.  "  iiopr,  p.  2EJ. 
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jective  fact  of  the  juetification  before  God  of  man  who  is  of 
himself  in  his  natural  condition  not  just.  All  have  sinned  and 
fallen  short  of  God's  glory  and  righteousness'".  All,  therefore. 
Gentile  as  well  as  Jew,  are  under  the  law's  curse;  for  there  was 
a  Mosaio  conscience  whera  there  was  no  Mosaic  law,  and  thus 
the  same  law  was  revealed  virtually,  if  not  formally,  to  Gentiles 
also,  All  have  therefore  sinned,  but  are  conditionally  re- 
deemed", Christ  taking  upon  himself  the  curse  incurred  by  ua. 
Sin  being  extirpated  with  the  ScBh,  the  law,  sin's  universal  cod- 
comitant,  is  dead  also ;  we  are  henceforth  emancipated  by  grace, 
or  bound  only  by  the  law  "of  Christ"  or  "of  the  Spirit. "  For 
the  law  does  not  wholly  die,  it  is  revived  in  a  new  law,  that  of 
love,  wliich  retaining  and  fulfilling  all  that  was  immortal  in 
its  predecessor,  UmiUt  our  Christian  emancipation  by  a  more 
noble  servitude  to  Christ  and  to  each  other'".  Love  includes 
the  whole  household  of  faith,  being  indeed  only  the  practical 
exhibition  in  regard  to  other  members  of  Christ's  spiriia&l 
body  of  the  faith  which  binds  us  to  himself.  They  who  Lve 
in  Christ  live  not  merely  for  themselves"",  but  for  all,  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile,  who  have  died  in  Christ,  for  all  who  have 
quaffed  from  the  same  living  fountain  of  the  Spirit",  We 
are  all  children  of  Abraham,  "  heirs  according  to  the  promise," 
not,  indeed,  of  the  "  fleshly"  Abraham,  but  of  the  "  be- 
lieving" Ahraliam",  of  him  who  staggered  not  at  a  seeming 
impoBsibihty,  and  to  whom,  while  yet  uncircumcised,  "  faith 
was  counted  as  righteousness."  There  are  henceforth  no  more 
arbitrary  distinctions ;  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither 
bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female";  all  died  in  Adam,  all  are 
alive  in  Christ.  Christ  has  done  what  Moses  could  not  do; 
the  old  exclusiveness  had  ceased ;  the  offer  first  made  to  tbe 
Jew  is  freely  extended  to  the  Greek'*,  the  boast  of  meritorious 


Gal.  T.  ISiq.;  ti.  2. 
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iii.  13. 

r.  T.  16. 
iii.  28. 
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effort  is  excluded'^,  and  by  a  myBterious  act  of  the  theologicftl" 
mind,  a  double  transfonnfttion  is  effected,  through  which  Christ 
is  made  sin,  and  the  unrighteousness  of  man  freely  e 
for  the  "righteousness"  of  God". 


w 
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Christiftnity  was  no  abrupt  transition.  Its  idea  and  shape 
had  their  root  in  Judaism.  It  has  two  aspects ;  the  moral  con- 
ception, which,  as  eternally  good  and  true,  is  not  ao  much  its 
own  peculiarity  as  on  essential  part  of  all  civilization;  and 
secondly,  the  special  dogmas  and  forms  which  making  up  its 
accidental  expression  or  clothing,  have  never  ceased  to  accom- 
pany its  development,  though  often  threatening  to  obscure  or 
supersede  the  vital  meaning  connected  with  iliem.  It  was  as 
natural  that  Jesus  should  use  the  current  ideas  and  symbols  of 
his  time  as  that  be  should  speak  its  language.  A  different 
Btyle  of  expression  and  thought  would  have  been  as  unsuited 
to  his  audience  as  to  himself.  He  adopted  the  received  theo- 
cratic image  of  a  "  kingdom;"'  and  as  Messianic  theory  was 
from  the  first  a  virtual  confession  that  God's  real  kingdom  was 
not  at  the  time  identical  with  their  own  theocracy,  so  in  the 
MesBianio  scheme  of  Jesus  every  element  of  a  pohtical  naturo 
was  for  obvious  reasons  expunged  or  postponed,  and  his  king- 
dom was  emphatically  declared  to  be  "  not  of  this  world."  Of 
the  particular  gospel  symbols  connected  with  colemporary  tra- 
ditions, such  as  the  sacred  "  Stone,"  the  "  Shepherd,"  the 
"  Light,"  the  "  Branch,"  the  "  Water  of  Life,"  and  the 
"  Bread  from  Heaven,"  some  have  been  already  noticed,  some 


"kingdom  otOrrauii" 


r>  Mic,  iv.  7.     "R*TeIahitnr  reg- 
I  of  Hngian  nligion  wiis  r  timilnr 
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will  recur  again.  But  aucli  illustrations  could  not  solve  the 
great  problem,  why  did  God  reveal  himself  in  a  corrupt  nnd 
perishable  world?  Why  was  man,  the  noblest  of  creation, 
allowed  to  fall,  to  bocnme  at  enmiiy  with  his  Maker  and  him- 
self;  and  how,  so  fallen,  is  he  to  regain  his  lost  estate?  He 
cannot  feel  Bntisfied  unloaa  harmony  bo  restored ;  and  to  effect 
the  restoration  be  is  not  content  with  an  inward  operation  of 
or  on  the  mind,  he  wants  tin  outward  act,  sign,  or  guarantor, 
appreciable  by  eye  or  ear,  such  as  was  demanded  by  the  be- 
lieving Abraham'  as  well  rts  the  unbeheving  Zachariaa'.  Ap- 
proximation, progress,  are  disheartening,  insipid ;  we  wish  to 
clench  our  triumph,  to  cut  short  our  labom',  to  find  a  by-palli 
to  the  goal.  It  is  certain  that  the  very  fact  which  to  iho 
Apostles  as  well  as  to  other  Jews  had  at  first  been  an  almost 
insurmountable  "  stumbling-block, "  namely,  the  death  of 
Jesus*,  became  afterwards,  in  part  through  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  tlieory  of  sacrifice,  the  most  cherished  assurance  of 
their  hope.  But  with  equal  certainty  may  it  be  affirmed  thai 
the  answer  ultimately  given  by  Christianity  to  these  grancl 
problems  of  reUgious  inquiry  was  not  fully  completed  or 
"  revealed"  until  after  tlie  death  of  its  founder.  It  was  then 
that  in  their  official  character  as  "  witnesses  of  the  resurrec- 
tion,"" the  apostles  seem  to  have  first  propounded,  in  accord- 
ance with  ancient  and  almost  extinct  ideas,  the  doctrine  of  his 
atoning  and  triiunphant  death,  an  event  which  they  found 
BcriptuTB  authority  for  presumiug  to  have  been  part  of  God's 
mysterious  and  eternal  scheme  for  the  redemption  and  salva- 
tion of  a  guilty  world  °.  "We  do  not  find  in  the  three  first 
gospels  any  distinct  announcements  by  Jesus  of  his  pro- 
pitiatory death  which  can  be  relied  on  as  autlientic.  The  allu- 
sions to  it  ascribed  to  him  are  few,  and  the  scripture  passage 


Qbh.  rv.  8. 

Camp.  Mull. 

Luke  xxir.  48.    AcU  i.  22 ;  ii.  S: 

Ada  ii.  23;  iu.  18,  21.     Bom.  i 


Murk  vi 


'  Luke  i.  20.     Comp.  1  Cor.  i.  II 


1  Cor,  ii.  7.     Eph.  ui.  6.  9.    CoL 
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now  commonly  understood  as  indicating  it,  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
quoted  by  him.  Even  the  emphatic  53rd  of  Isniah,  by  which 
aAerwards  bis  followers  strove  ineffectually  to  remove  the  great 
Jewish  "  stumbling-block,"  receives  in  the  gospels  quite  a  dif- 
ferent turn*.  There  existed  tlio  notion  of  atonement,  but 
not  of  an  atoning  Messiah.  Jesue  may  have  eventually  been 
influenced  by  the  prevailing  idea  of  meritoriouH  suffering, 
but  certainly  did  not  deliberately  plan  his  own  death.  Ha 
come  to  save  sinners  by  turning  them  to  repentance,  not  to 
supersede  their  exertions  by  his  own  vicarious  act.  or  by  under- 
going at  their  bands  a  wanton  majrtyrdom  to  aggravate  their 
guilt*.  The  prophets,  though  allowing  expiatory  value  to  the 
suffering  of  the  righteous,  on  the  whole  discourage  the  idea  of 
vicarious  atonement.  Disregarding  forms,  they  plead  for  sin- 
cerity and  moral  purity,  especially  advocating  tlie  natural  law 
of  personal  retribution  for  personaJ  offence.  The  teaching  of 
Jesns  was  the  same.  Hia  object  was  not  form,  but  amend- 
ment. He  preached  the  expiation  by  repentance  preceding  or 
accompanying  the  Messiali ',  whose  final  triumph  was  to  be 
signalized  by  a  judgment  on  the  guilty,  described  by  Malachi 
as  on  avenging  fire'°,  but  whose  career  might  also  be  compared 
to  a  purifying  fountain  cleansing  Jerusalem  from  sin".  Jesus 
probably  foresaw  that  his  death  would  effectually  secure  the 
epiritualiHm  of  his  doctrine  by  severing  it  unmistnkeably  and 
for  ever  from  the  idea  of  a  worldly  Messiali.  It  was  tliis  event 
uliich  more  than  anytliing  opened  tlie  tardy  understandingB  of 
his  followers  to  "  know  tlie  scriptures." ".  During  bis  hfe 
they  were  blind  to  its  import,  and  were  far  from  anticipating 
advantage  from  their  Master's  death.  If  Jesus  really  and 
clearly  foreshowed  to  them  not  hia  death  only,  but  God's  eter- 

'  Jlatt-Tiii.  IT.  In  Ihe  ipcond  MEtnij  Juitin  M.  (Tryph.  ch,  eSw].)  maltM  a 
Jew  admit  lb«  Heaainnic  appticntion  of  thii  poBuige,  jel  nol  ibr  denlh  of  Jenia  hj 
cnciSiiaii.     Ofrarrr,  Urduiat.  ij.  266  >q.      KpUt.  Bunab.  ch.  v. 
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niil  purpose  of  reconciling  the  world  to  himself  by  it,  how  can 
it  be  credited  that  they  forsook  and  denied  him  at  the  very 
moment  wlien  he  was  voluntarily  offering  himself  to  fulfil  ihia 
transcendant  act  of  love ;  or  how  reconcile  with  such  supposed 
declaration  their  apparent  ignorance,  after  as  well  as  before  it 
was  made,  of  his  pm^iose  and  of  the  nature  of  Ids  kingdom"? 
The  same  or  greater  difficulty  involves  the  traditions  which 
would  make  Simeon"  or  John  the  Baptist"  to  have  foreseen 
the  plan  of  atonement;  since  neither  Jolm  himself'*,  nor  Ids 
disciples  who  went  over  to  Jesus,  appear  afterwards  to  have 
themselves  known  what  they  were  before  supposed  to  have 
tsught.  And  if  the  aim  of  Jesus  was  to  show  by  precept  and 
example  the  possibihty  of  exact  fulfilment  of  God's  law,  wby 
should  he  have  deliberately  planned  an  inconsistent  resonroe 
the  necessity  of  which  wia  in  fact  not  felt  until  St.  Paul 
proved  the  inefficacy  of  the  Itiw  for  justification,  especially 
when  the  disciples'  conduct  and  even  his  own  language  show 
thttt  the  plan,  if  conceived,  must  have  been  reserved  a  mysi*.'- 
rious  secret  within  his  own  mind  ".  Ho  said,  "  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you;"  "  I  go  because  it  is  written  of  me,  and  thai 
I  may  rise  again  to  enter  my  Father's  glory ;"  "  once  only,  "  1 
go  to  be  a  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  world;"'*  so  Uiat  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  take  the  allusions  which,  if  made,  were 
oyerlooked  or  misunderstood'",  as  instances  of  "  prolepas," 
the  narrative  being  only  the  form  given  to  a  subjective  fact  ia 
the  vmter's  mind,  the  fact,  that  is,  of  a  well-known  cotfimporary 
doctrine  which,  when  tJiere  were  no  longer  any  means  of  last- 
ing the  correctness  of  the  assertion,  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
aible  to  ascribe  to  any  other  than  to  Jesus, 


"  Camp.  Luko  ii.  i 
26.  "  Comp.  Hmt.  n. : 

ipper,  and  the  doctritiei  at  ttie  founh  Qsopd. 
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THEORY   OF   SACRIFICIAL   ATONEMENT. 

Sacrifice  was  a  Bymbol  of  many  meaiuDga.  The  associaUon 
or  commuiuoa  with  God  aimed  at  in  religion  might  he  sought 
ID  as  many  nvaya  as  there  arc  varieties  of  feehng  or  mental 
development.  Religion  takes  its  expression  from  common 
Qsage,  and  the  first  sacrifices  would  seem  to  huve  been  gratu- 
latory  oblations  to  a  personified  God,  composed  of  ihe  usual 
food  of  man,  vegetable  or  animal",  accompaniod  with  water  or 
wine';  they  were  either  burned  in  fire,  the  element  supposed 
most  nearly  to  resemble  the  divine  nature',  or  were  set  out  as 
ahew-bread,  as  a  "  lectiatemium  "  or  table  of  the  sun,  enabling 
the  gods  to  satisfy  their  appetites  or  to  regale  their  nostrils*. 
Every  phase  of  human  life  was  refined  tlirough  connection 
with  religion,  the  altar,  though  often  blood-stained,  was  a. 
powerful  instrument  of  civilization',  and  every  meal  or  ban- 
quet was  ennobled  hy  becoming  a  holy  rite  submitted  to  re- 
gulation". The  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being  implied  in 
the  earliest  oblations  or  sacrificial  banquets,  in  the  heca- 
tomb feasts  of  Homer,  and  Uie  meat  and  drink-offerings  of 
the  Hebrews,  was  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  sacrifice  was 
"  Jehovah's  bread,"'  and  the  most  savoury  parts  of  the  victim 
were  appropriated  to  tlie  Being  who,  even  in  Ezekiel ',  com- 

■  Forph<rr.  Abalin.  ii.  6,  28.  33.  Ewold,  Auhnng  to  Qe*chichM,  toL  ii.  p.  27. 
TIm  jnics  of  a  wild  pbint,  the  milk  aod  honey  of  thephcrdi,  nnd  the  fleah  of  tuinial^ 
Mem  to  Inve  been  lued  lucceuivcly.     Lauen,  Ind.  Ant  i.  791. 

*  Tuu.  i.  Se.  6.    1  Sam.  vii.  6.    Judg.  li.  20. 

*  ler.  iiLll;  ii.  3,  3.     Dent.  uiii.  38.     Mni- Tjc.  Tiii.  *.    Jndg.  ri.  21. 

'  001.^11.  £1.    Lev.  i.  9.  13.    Numb.  xr.  T.     Amoa  t.  21.     Iliad,  L  483] 
{t,  4Si  riiL  549.    Ariitoph.  Birdg,  1S15. 
'  Comp,  1  Sam.  liv.  34. 

*  Camp.  Bvrald,  Qe«chichle,  Anhang.  la  lal.  iu  pp.  GT.  134.  LeT.  irii.  3.  In 
aTler  timn  when  the  onlj  legilimate  altar  m«  at  Jenuolem  the  leguIadoD  wa* 
nccciKrilir  altered.    Deal,  xii  IG;  it.  10. 

f  Swald,  ab.  gup.  p.  31.  ■  K»k.  x\\y.  7.  IG. 
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plaioB  that  the  fut  and  blood  of  right  beloDging  to  him  for  food 
hftd  been  given  to  other  goda.  Of  course  the  most  efficient 
sacrifice  was  the  object  most  valued  by  the  sacrificer*.  But 
the  religious  feeling  changed  according  as  men  were  thought- 
less or  reflective,  or  as  a  smile  or  frown  seemed  to  predomioaie 
in  the  aspeot  of  Providence.  The  God  of  Nature  is  am- 
biguous; he  is  Sivtt-Roudra,  tlie  "joyous"  nnd  the  "terrible," 
alternately  kind  and  cruel,  The  undisciplined  mind  appre- 
hends the  stem  more  readily  than  the  friendly  character,  and 
ita  ideas  and  acts  reflect  its  impressions.  The  world  then  ap- 
peani  a  scene  in  wliich  labour  and  deatli  are  the  price  inexor- 
ably exacted  for  fertility  and  life.  Nature  sympathizes  wilb 
man'°,  and  man  feels  tliat  the  only  means  of  communicating 
with  the  divine  is  by  acting  sympatlietioally  with  Nature.  Bnt 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  Nature,  and  from  misiuteipre- 
tation  arose  the  "  heavy  burthens  of  antiquity,"  its  grotesque 
and  often  cruel  rites.  All  children  are  imitators,  and  imitabon 
was  the  religious  expression  of  the  world's  children.  Supe^ 
BtitioD  voluntarily  oficred  itself  to  the  ordeal  which  seemed  pre- 
pared for  it,  mimicking  the  course  of  Nature  which  at  the  close 
of  each  year  recovers  a  renewed  being  at  the  price  of  self- 
immolation.  It  was  this  cruel  tribute  ever  owed  by  life  to  its 
source  which  Athens  renewed  periodically  to  the  Cretan  Uo- 
looh,  the  power  who  devoured  his  own  offspring",  and  exacted 
the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  from  tlie  kings  of  Moab  and  Pb(B- 
nicia".  Many  of  the  voluntary  deaths  of  ancient  story,  as 
those  of  Codrus  and  Curtius,  the  sanguinary  propitiation  of 
the  elements  under  direction  of  the  unerring  oracle,  and  die 
fateful  murders  of  Hippot€s,  Pelens,  Perseus,  and  many  other 
a  he  depended  on  only  as  mythical  expressions  of 

*  Comp.  Iliad,  yi.  2T2.  Wild  uiiDuils,  aa  not  being  prop«nj,  mn  geHnllf 
camidered  unlit  fac  uiciilice.  Comp.  Ewald,  Auliuig  to  OsKb.  *oL  u.  p.  IS. 
"WhoBTer  (uji  thn  Bagrat-flMta,  LkI.  iii.  11)  enjoyi  what  the  godi  bMM* 
wilhoul  Gnt  reitoring  to  them  a  part  la  b  tbief  and  rDbber." 

"■Jer.  lii.  4.     H«.i..  3.  I'Diod.  II.  H 

"  Kiueb.  Pr.  Ev.  i.  10.  29.     2  Kingi  iii.  Bfl. 
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this  sentiment.  When  the  savage  saw  the  eflTth  parched  with 
drought,  its  fruits  failing,  and  the  young  of  man  and  beast 
perishing,  he  thought  his  ohiationa  had  been  too  scantily  per- 
formed, and  determined  to  decimate  his  children  in  order  to 
preserve  the  remainder '\  Athamas,  said  llie  legend",  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Queeu  of  Nature  married  Nephele,  and  had  by  her 
two  children ;  he  afterwards  becftme  enamoured  of  the  mortal 
Ino,  80  that  Nephele  resenting  his  infidelity  Hed  to  heaven,  and 
oppressed  the  land  he  ruled  over  with  drought.  The  oracle 
was  consulted,  and  the  envious  stepdamc  intercepting  the  re- 
taming  messengers,  persuaded  them  to  announce  that  the  deatli 
of  the  children  of  Nephele  was  the  required  atonement.  A 
similar  calamity  arising  irom  elemental  causes,  originated  the 
tribnte  of  Athens  to  Minos".  Sterility  continues  until  sacri- 
ficial reparation  is  made.  Nay,  the  fatal  necessity  outlasts  the 
immediate  occasion,  and  becomes  a  periodical  demand.  The 
death  of  one  victim  causes  other  deaths  to  atone  for  it;  Pelias 
suffered  the  penalty  he  had  exacted  from  Sidero,  so  that  life  is 
a  continued  succession  of  ransoms  and  expiations'*.  In  lieu 
of  the  typical  sacrifice  of  Athamas  himself,  or  of  his  children, 
was  nldmately  substituted  a  golden  ram,  the  zodiacal  sign  pre- 
siding over  tlie  year's  extinction  and  renovation.  At  the  close 
of  the  Roman  year,  when  out  of  elemental  strife  a  new  crea- 
tion was  about  to  spring  forth  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  (in 
mythical  language,  when  Zeus  was  expected  to  return  from 
his  Ethiopian  retreat,  or  had  been  victorious  over  his  Titan 
foes),  a  day  of  solemn  atonement  was  followed  by  the  carnival 
of  the  saturnalia",  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  unchained, 
men  abandoned  the  toga  for  the  loose  robe  and  cap  of  liberty, 

Porphyry  (Euwb.  Pr.  K", 
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and  even  slaves  enjoyed  temporary  freedom.  The  expiatory 
month  (December)  was  consecrated  to  Saturn,  as  January  to 
the  "  renewer"  Janus",  both  probably  only  varying  aspects  of 
the  one  stem  power  who  is  both  Patulcius  and  Clusius,  the 
"beginning  and  the  end,"  Janus  is  the  "  door"  of  a  new  life, 
and  it  was  therefore  cuBtomary  to  smear  the  door-posts  nt  the 
renevral  of  the  year  with  blood  ",  as  the  Egj-ptians  marked  their 
sheep  with  red  in  order  to  propitiate  Time,  and  to  defer  the 
end  of  the  world".  The  anniversaries  of  the  solstices  and 
equinoxes,  especially  the  vernal",  were  the  times  generally 
chosen  for  these  celebrations.  It  was  then  that  the  emblem  of 
life,  the  Bull",  the  progeny  or  symbol  of  Nature,  was  obliged 
to  die,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  be  carried  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Eurystheus".  Then  the  Israelite,  too,  made  a  bloody 
atonement  to  the  Destroyer,  the  ruthless  exactor  of  the  first 
bom,  connecting  what  had  once  been  probably  a  type  of  the 
liberation  of  the  elements  with  the  traditional  escape  of  hia 
fathers  from  the  house  of  bondage  into  the  "Lord's  BeBt." 
The  Theban  Zeua  was  then  appeased  by  the  offering  of  a  ram, 
and  at  the  same  aeaaon  Athens  was  purified  by  the  victims  of 
the  Thargelia,  and  alternate  joy  and  sorrow  commemorated  the 
death  and  rerival  of  Adonis  and  Attis".  For  spring  is  as  a  new 
creation"*,  and  the  sun's  escape  from  winter  is  a  resurrection 
from  the  tomb.  In  token  of  the  lengthening  of  the  day  anil 
of  the  BuecesBion  of  light  to  darkness,  the  Itoman  client  at  the 
close  of  the  year  presented  wax  tapers  to  his  patron,  as  the 

"  M«CTob,  Sat.  i.  7,  p.  2S7,  Zeun.     Virg.  Sn.  viii.  357.    Creut  i.  C9.    Phlo, 
I^nt,  liii.  p.  g2a. 

■■  Biod.  lii.  22.    Judg.  li.  31.     BuhlEn.  Indieo.  i.  UQ. 

"  Epiphan.  Hsr.  iii.  3.     Conp.  VJrg.  Edog.  ii.  43,  Rerr. 

"  e.  y.  ihe  isr  ucmin,  the  NooriwE,  tfas  Huli,  the  PhrftriBii  Hilnria.     ILunih. 
Ztaa.  p.  326.    Bohlen.  Gen.  UO. 

a  Guigniaut,  Kel.  iii.  fi03.  611,  Sc 

"  .-.  ..  Pluio.    Apollod.  ii.  5.  7.     Ouigniflui,  He!,  iii.  163  »q.  4S2.  485, 
Creuz.  Symb,  ii.  366.  419. 
Virg.  Georg.  iL  338. 
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Christians  solemnly  renewed  their  fires  at  Easter";  the  first 
Attic  montli  had  its  name  from  its  "  Hecatombs"  or  the  power 
they  propitiated^' ,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  older  year 
occurred  the  Diasia,  in  which  cakes  in  form  of  victime  were 
offered  to  Zeus  Meilichius. 

Consciousness  of  physical  evil  is  closely  followed  by  that  of 
moral;  and  if  the  notion  of  a  God  of  fear  does  not  of  itself 
imply  acknowledgment  of  sin,  the  ideas  are  at  all  events  nearly 
associated.  As  there  is  no  precise  date  at  which  it  can  he  said 
that  man  "  fell"  or  lost  liis  golden  age,  so  it  is  scarcelypossible 
to  imagine  a  time  when  sacrifice  was  purely  gratulatory,  or 
when  altering  its  character  with  human  impressions  the  volun- 
tary tribute  became  a  penal  forfeit,  tlie  festive  communion  im 
atonement.  Theoretically  there  is  a  wide  diflerenoe  between  a 
convivial  meeting  of  Irieuds,  and  a  solemn  attempt  to  renew  a 
friendship  that  has  been  interrupted.  But  all  religion  (and  of 
man  other  than  rehgious  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
experience)  imphea  more  or  less  of  an  estrangement  or  "  fall," 
which  it  proposes  to  reconcile  by  mediation.  Conscience  from 
within  co-operated  with  the  visible  terrors  of  nature  to  enforce 
the  obligation  of  voluntary  sufiering  upon  the  worshipper, 
when  self- convicted  of  sin  he  conceived  himself  to  need  a  per- 
petual ransom,  and  liis  moral  as  well  as  physical  being  to 
he  "  bought  with  a  price."  Offences  were  always  multiplying, 
the  debt  was  never  cancelled".  The  self-inflicted  losses  of 
I      Folyorates  and  the  longing  of  Macedonian  Phihp  for  a  little 

I  evil  to  qualify  extraordinary  success,  wore  closely  related  to  the 
sin  offering,  as  were  the  boatings  and  wailings  of  Osiris,  and 
the  infanticide,  which  when  performed  by  an  enemy  was  more 
'  dreaded  by  the  Israelites  than  their  arms'*.  The  expiatory 
value  of  sacrifice  was  most  fully  secured  by  the  death  of  the 
I     sacriflcer.     The  aboriginal  law  seeming  to  re-echo  the  voice 


'■  Antiqnitiet,  "  BuMc  Btb." 
"  HaettumUcaii  or  Cronion.  "  Full.  lix.  13.     Job  i.  E. 

>*  S  King*  iii.  27 ;  xxii.  13.    2  Chron.  xrviii.  11.  13.    Camp.  Bnieb.  Fr.  Ef. 
ftW,  pp.  SS  ind  BO,  0«ut 
•  TOL.  II.  D   D 
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of  nature  waa  the  severe  maxim.  "  the  reward  of  sin  is  death ;" 
"the  soul  thftt  siDneth  must  die."  Whatever  may  have  been 
dreamed  an  to  the  inuoceDce  of  the  golden  age,  nothii^  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  as  Ferocity  diminishes  nith  civilization, 
tihe  earliest  legislation  was  t)ie  Btemest,  and  that  the  canui- 
balism  and  human  eacriSce  which  continued  to  the  age  of 
Adrian  to  defy  Greek  and  Romun  civilization  were  the  generul 
rule  of  savage  life"".  The  horrors  of  barboriBm  were  per- 
petuated by  obstinate  superstition;  the  sardonic  smile  of  lire 
victim  was  thought  to  make  it  more  palatable  to  the  Deity", 
and  its  groans  were  drowned  by  acclamations  or  noisy  instru- 
ments. But  all  atonement  implied  suhsdtubon.  All  felt  con- 
scious of  siu,  and  it  was  to  avert  its  general  consequences  that 
atonement  was  made.  In  time  the  principle  was  carried  far- 
ther, and  sacrifice,  in  itself  symbolical,  became  the  symbol  of  a 
symbol.  The  "  paf/tcutoi "  of  tlje  Thargelia  were  followed  by 
blows  and  execrations  from  the  people  healed  by  their  deaths, 
and  the  goat  driven  to  Aznzel  in  the  wilderness  was  loaded 
with  the  guilt  of  the  entire  Israelitish  congregation.  And  aa 
part  was  substituted  for  the  whole,  the  individual  for  the  family 
or  country,  the  first-fruits  for  the  harvest,  the  gods  were  still 
farther  imposed  on  by  receiving  the  bare  bones  instead  of  the 
flesh",  the  diseased  or  mutilated  for  the  sound  carcase",  or 
when  a  hair,  a  few  drops  of  blood  or  partial  wounding  of  ths 
person",  a  lower  animal,  or  even  a  plant,  for  plants  too  bwn 
life"*,  were  deemed  to  be  sufficient.     "In  sacrifices,"  says  9c*- 


llonitn,"  nji  Flinj,  "in  qnibua  hDminem  occiden  religiodHUBiB  cta^ 
yao  ulDberriaiuiii."    N.  H.  SO,  I.    SuetotL  Angun.  16.    livj,  nn.  Si 
mce  llie  reading  "ie/uw,'  in  Etueb.  Pr.  Et.  i.  10,  p,  SO,  0«iit     "In 
adhuc  tenrr  qui  sub  cultro  tuo  rideat."    Tertull.  Apol.  8.    Pint  it 
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viu8°",  "  tlie  pretended  is  of^n  lakon  tor  the  real ;  and  in  this 
way  BDimal  vietima  which  ore  someti  mes  difficult  to  he  procured 
are  replaced  by  images  of  bread  or  wax.""  Amosie  ordered 
wax  tapers  to  be  burned  instead  of  men  at  HeUopolis'",  and  an 
image  of  a  kneeling  man  reflecting  the  original  superstition 
waa  impressed  on  the  forehead  of  the  substituted  ox"",  upon 
which  the  priest  "laid  his  hand"  in  token  of  transference  of 
goill.  The  great  change  was  recorded  in  legends  such  as  those 
of  Ipbigenia,  Hercules,  or  Abraham,  setting  fortli  bow  the  Deity 
had  himself  interfered  to  purify  liis  altars*",  that  is,  the  change 
was  effected  when  the  Deity  revealed  himself  in  a  milder  cha- 
racter, or  when  priestly  wisdom*'  was  forced  to  relent  in  defer- 
ence to  general  feeling.  It  is  however  noticeable,  that  while 
among  the  Greeks  and  Persians  whole  offerings  or  holocausts 
were  rare,  among  the  Hebrews  this  unreserved  kind  of  sacrifice 
implying  a  more  complete  devotional  self-abandonment  seems 
to  have  been  preferred  to  any  other". 

To  the  metaphysician  sBcrifice  had  a  deeper  meaning. 
Thongh  properly  but  one  of  the  means  for  procuring  divine 
communion,  from  its  pre-eminence  it  came  to  include  all  other 
devotional  acts,  and  even  appropriated  the  general  name  of  wor- 
ahip  ".  For  Pantheistic  worship  is  only  a  reversal  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  great  Spirit  was  poured  out  into  the  diver- 
silSed  forms  of  being,  a  restoration  of  the  particular  into  the 
aniversal  by  which  the  Pitria  or  Patriarchs  of  old  were  supposed 

"  S«rr.to  jEn.  ii.  Ilfl. 

"  UcDD.  r.  3T.  Herod,  ii.  47.  Grid,  FmI.  f.  821.  Mairob.  SsL  i.  7.  Plat. 
Ilia,  eh.  ra.  60.    Bchol.  Thucjd.  i.  126. 

"  Eiueb.  Pr.  Et.  ir.  16.  S.    PcirpfajT.  Abit.  IL  SS. 

■■  Plat  Ihi,  31.  Ctma.  u.  7.  Poipb.  Abn.  ir.  T,  p.  Slfl.  Camp.  Mhtn, 
S.  A.  lii.  3*. 

"  Pbu».  il.  B.  1.     Porphyr.  Ahilin.  ii.  65,  SO.      nftn'mn  f  i  Ix^un  t,n  m 

"  PtnoniBed  in  Bermci  (Apollod.  i.  9.  1.  4),  who  uxepLed  a  goldea  run  Tor  ihp 
Itfc  of  Phiyxnt.     Comp.  Herod,  yii.  107. 
"  Emld,  Aahuig.  a.  i.  &S.  TO. 
"  Cmnp.  Bagavad-Geeta.  L«t.  iv.  S3  iq.     Uen.  iiii.  5.     Hina.  ir.  23,  Su. 
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to  have  raised  iheinaelvea  to  gods".  The  true  sacrificial  fire 
was  the  sun  which  makes  a  yearly  holocauBt  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  holy  ohialiou  of  butter  and  curds  was  said  to  be  "  pro- 
duced" by  the  universal  sacrifice,  os  being  a  derivative  portion 
of  the  great  fieing  ever  renened  and  manifested  in  creatinn. 
The  blood  whicli  the  vulgar  were  taught  to  put  tmde  as  a 
sacred  perquisite  in  order  to  eradicate  cannibalism"  was  the 
most  expressive  symbol  of  llie  outpoured  universal  life,  so  that 
after  a  libation  of  the  blood  in  this  sense"  the  flesh  was 
shared  among  the  worshippers",  without  the  reservation  which 
had  been  usual  when  the  gods  were  supposed  to  be  nourished 
by  the  ceremony  as  well  as  propitiated.  All  sacrifice  was  ori- 
ginally a  united  feast  of  men  and  gods,  and  every  human  meftl 
continued  to  maintoin  its  character  as  a  rehgious  rite.  In 
sacrifice  alone  was  it  lawful  for  the  Hindoo  to  take  animal  life, 
for  it  was  only  the  victim's  religious  consecration  which  fitted 
it  to  he  received  as  food  into  the  temple  of  the  bving  body". 
Every  sacrifice  and  repast  tlierefore  implying  divine  com- 
munion through  association  with  the  gods  as  messmates,  be- 
came doubly  80  in  a  higher  and  sacramental  sense,  the  victim 
and  all  partaking  of  it  being  by  consecration  made  mystically 
one  with  them.  It  was  said",  "  there  is  the  life  of  gods  imd 
the  life  of  men ;  to  connect  them  a  middle  term  is  required, 
since  extremes  can  never  meet  without  a  middle  or  mediator, 
whose  nature  must  resemble  that  of  the  terms  needing  its  inter- 

"  Both  on  Brahma,  in  tfae  Z«iUchrift  Aa  D.  U.  QeKlUchiirt.  Camp.  UrniL 
iii.  192.  DnforliinnMlj  the  godi  hid  the  sBciificiol  {jillor  in  ths  esrlh  to  prareiil 
mcQ  from  following  their  example.      AiUreya  Brahmaiia  quoted  in  Rutb'i  HinikU. 

"  Comp.  1  Sam.  lii.  S2.     Uhlllnnir,  UenschenopfiT  der  Hebrafir,  p.  S07. 

"  Lev.  iTii.  11.    Comp.  Gen.  ix.  i.    Cmna.  B.  Q.  ri.  Ifl.     Viig,  £b.  ix.  3*9. 

"  Strabo,  xr.  732.     Pfut  lii.  27. 

"  If  wiQ.  V.  22,  23.  27.  30  »q.  Supr.  p.  33.  Comp.  Lev.  irii.  "  Whow  killeil 
asj  uiimal  and  hiiogetb  not  bi  an  oHeriag  to  the  Lord,  blood  (hall  be  iiapated  w 
that  man."  Comp.  BagaiBd-Qeeta,  Lect.  iiL  11  mj.  "Beaatt,"  uid  the  Hiodoe, 
"  weie  craited  by  the  aetf-^iiitent  to  be  iiumolaled  in  ucrifiee ;  I  (hptefore  inuu- 
Ut«  ihm,  without  incurring  any  nn  by  depriting  the*  of  life."    Atiat.  Rea.  r.  JTt 

«  SnlliHt  Philoi.ch.xvi. 
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ventjon.  Between  life  and  life,  life  is  the  only  suitable  mean, 
and  for  this  reason  living  animals  ere  employed  in  sacrifices." 
In  this  sense  those  worshipping  a  god  were  said  to  be  joined  to 
hits"';  and  the  Jews  excluded  strangers  from  their  Passover 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  held  the  partaking  in  the  ban- 
qnets  and  moats  of  the  heathen  to  be  a  virtual  participation  in 
idolatry". 

Pantheism  had  its  own  way  of  construing  atonement.  The 
felicity  it  proposed  in  divine  reunion  had  ita  obvious  antithesis 
in  the  slate  of  individual  separation.  Hence  matter  was  thought 
corrnpt,  mortality  an  evil,  the  world  the  prison  and  penance  of 
the  spirit.  In  its  fleshly  tabemacla  the  soul  is  as  a  stranger 
and  pilgrim  *'  far  from  its  home ;  the  tetherial  spark  is  dimmed, 
and  longs  to  escape  to  its  heavenly  kindred".  Death,  through 
vrbioh  alone  death  can  be  destroyed",  is  the  spirit's  escape", 
the  only  effectual  removal  of  sin".  Heraclitua  used  to  say 
that  life  and  death  are  felt  together  in  what  we  call  our  lives 
and  our  deaths ;  since  in  the  hvlng  body  the  soul  dies  and  lies 
entombed,  but  when  we  die  it  revives  and  lives.  Men  are 
'  mortal  gods,  gods  are  immortal  men;  life  is  the  death  and 
death  the  hfe  of  the  inward  divinity".  God  made  the  world 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  His  renunciation  of  a  prior  exist- 
ence in  the  universal  was  the  commencement  of  his  visible 
finite  manifestations.     To  complete  the  fatal  circle,  and  to  put 
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"  Comp.  Gbbni'i  Philo,  i.  377. 

"  Comp.  Heb.  ii.  H.    1  Cor.  i».  !1. 

>*  JoKpb.  Apion.  ii.  25. 

■■  Hancp  lh«  "eternsl  tiamplB  of  ryrtstaBfe"  given  by 
tn  God.     Eia:lu».  ilit.  IS  ;  comp.  LXX,  Gen.  v.  24. 

"  Sell.  Euipir.  Fyrr,  Ujp,  iiL  230,    Clem.  Alei.  F«d.  i 
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an  end  to  limitation  and  imperfection**,  the  process  must  li« 
inverted,  the  great  ohftsm  of  being  again  be  crossed",  until  nil 
things  are  made  one  in  God.  Every  sacrifice  is  therefotB 
expiation ;  for  aa  bodily  exiBlence  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  spirit, 
so  the  rehaquishment  of  it  is  that  complete  morlificatioii  of  ■ 
corrupt  uatiire  which  minor  penances  imperfectly  imitate' 
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The  Hebrews  were  no  strangers  to  human  sacrifices'.  Tbo 
very  foundation  of  their  hereditary  privileges  was  the  "  fattli" 
of  their  great  patriarch  in  the  authenticity  of  a  divine  commaDd 

"  Bph.  ii.  14.  IS,    John  xrii.  31.  3S. 

"  Luke  dii.  82.    John  i".  28.     1  Cor.  liiL  10.     T!ib.  *n.  ii.  116. 

*°  The  following  ia  n  Muitm  or  formnlB  io  which  the  tacridcfc,  having  dnl;  fie- 
pared  his  hnman  victim  with  conMcisled  food,  lea.,  and  imeurcd  him  wiih  uniiil 
wood,  ii  directed  to  worship  the  deitiet  preiiding  oia  difierent  parti  of  hii  bsdj 
and  afUrwnrdt  the  victim  bimtelf  b^  name : — "  0  belt  of  men,  0  moal  nuipidDiu  '. 
0  thou  who  art  an  Biiemblage  of  all  the  Deiiiei,  and  miut  eiquiiite  <  Beflow  tkj 
protection  on  me!  Snve  me  thj  devoted,  ia<e  m;  aoni,  my  ciltio,  mj  kindred,  the 
■late,  ill  miniiten,  and  sll  (riendi,  Biid  ai  death  ii  unaToidable,  part  villi  life  dsio; 
an  set  of  benevolencB.  Bestow  on  me,  0  moit  Biuplcioat !  the  bleuing  which  ii 
Bltnined  by  the  mo>t  aiuleni  devotion,  bj  acli  of  charily  and  perfnrtnance  ot  reli- 
giooB  ceremoniei,  and  at  the  >ame  time,  0  moat  eicrllent  I  MUua  laprene  blin  thy- 
•el£  Ua;  th;  auipicra,  0  most  auapiciont !  keep  me  lecare  from  »■—»-— 
Fitachai,  terron,  aerpenta,  had  princei,  enemiei,  and  other  eiila;  and  death  being 
HMToidahle,  charm  Bhagaiati  in  thy  lail  momeati  hj  co[hoiii  atnanu  ot  Unj, 
■pooting  from  iho  artenea  of  thy  tIcEby  neck.'' 

"  When  tbii  hai  been  doDf,  O  my  children,"  aaj>  Siva,  "  the  victim  it  even  u 
myielf,  and  the  guardian  deitiet  of  (he  ten  qunrten  take  phce  in  bim.  That 
Biahmi  aDil  all  the  other  deities  aaaemble  in  the  victim,  and  be  he  ever  an  great  i 
ainner  he  i*  made  pure  from  lin  ;  when  pure  his  blood  cbangei  to  ambroaia,  and  be 
gains  iheioveof  Miihadevi,  the  goddeia  of  Yog-Niddra  (i.  e.  tranquil  repowofmind 
ai),  the  gaddtM  of  the  wtiole  oniverae,  or  rather  the  nni™ 
the  Cnlicn  Furana,  Aatatic  BeKarchei,  vol.  r.  p.  8^9*] 
Bwald,  Anhang.  v.  lupr.  p.  TS.  ~ 
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to  kill  his  own  son'.  And  when  the  king  of  Moab  offered  his 
first  bom,  the  heir-fippareiit  to  his  throne,  "  upon  the  wall"  in 
sight  of  the  besieging  laraeliteB,  the  latter  were  seized  with 
panic  and  fled,  not,  aa  Josephue  pretends,  from  motives  of 
humanitT  and  pity  for  the  Moabitish  king,  but  because  they 
superetitiously  behoved  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  ihey  had 
witnessed,  or,  as  the  test  expresses  it,  because  in  consequence 
of  the  Bftcrifice  "  there  was  great  indignation  against  Israel,"' 
Although  the  expedition  had  been  approved  and  inaugurated 
by  Jehovah's  prophet,  its  success  was  interrupted  by  the  per- 
formance of  a  religious  act  interdicted  indeed  in  the  present 
Levidcal  code,  hut  evidently  believed  at  the  time  by  Hebrews 
as  well  ftB  Moabit«3  to  he  a  charm  of  certain  efficacy  to  pro- 
cure divine  favour.  Accordingly  it  is  expressly  related  of  Kings 
Ahaz  and  Manasseh  that  they  "  burned  their  sons  in  the  fire," 
and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  monarchs  of  Jerusalem  fol- 
lowed ■'  the  evil  example  of  their  fathers."  What  could  have 
been  the  practices  of  those  fatliers  anterior  to  the  admonitions 
of  the  prophets,  or  when  the  prophets  themselves  ecarcely  cen- 
sured*, or  like  Samuel  and  Elijah  themselves  adopted  the 
murder  of  a  man  as  a  sacrificial  rite'?  The  character  of  the 
religion  of  a  people  may  be  generally  inferred  from  that  of 
ibeir  ordinary  customs.    David,  whose  biography  is  given  more 

'  Tiip  ca>p  of  Abraham,  it  i>  mi,  diffen  from  all  othera,  b«cauM  be  ictcd  bj- 
God'i  commani].  Bui  doc*  not  cierj  uTsga  nfao  immolaUa  a  humiin  being  think 
and  itlitvt  ihst  he  ii  thereby  obeying  Ifae  will  of  God  (  The  order,  it  ii  wid,  WM 
caontennBDded ;  but  Qui  doei  nol  loiid  Ijing  propheta  uid  lying  meiuge* ;  he  don 
not  order  a  thing  to-day  in  order  (o  prohibit  it  to-morrow  ;  he  ja  the  nine  yetterday, 
lo^y,  Uid  tor  eTcf.     Numb,  jriii.  IS,     1  gum.  it.  29,     Mai.  iii.  a 

'  1.  r.  wnth  of  Jchoiah.  2  Eingi  ixii.  13;  iii.  27.  1  Chron.  ixrii.  34. 
2CIinn.  nil.  S.  Comp.  Juitin.  iviii.  7.  The  luplanationi,  if  they  arc  lo  be  *o  called, 
that  tit  Moabita  fett  indignation  against  Iirael  (Newman'*  Hebrew  Uonaichy), 
or  that  the  Iiraelitei  were  w  diignited  with  the  conduci  of  the  UwbitM  that  they 
would  not  eren  fight  with  mch  vi  enemy  (Thcniun,  ad  1.),  rtfute  themteWef. 
Mcniiee  wni  intended  u  a  ipell,  the  "  Din  Deleslalio,"  or  cnne,  luch  M  wai 
(armed  in  the  Indian  worihip  of  Coii,  "infuiing  by  hnly  teita  the  aonl  of  the 
enemy  into  the  body  of  Ihe  victim,"    Comp.  Aiiai.  Retearcbei,  t,  S8fl, 

•  Hie,  i\.  7.  '  1  Sam.  iv.  S3.    1  Eingi  iriii.  40. 
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Iq  detail  ihaa  that  of  other  kings,  was  a  perfect  servant  of  Je- 
hovah who  "went  fully  after  the  Lord;"  yet  hia  acta  were 
those  of  a  Moloch- worshipper".  He  was  induced  by  a  famine 
to  acquiesce  in  the  murderous  atonement  proposed  by  revenge- 
fal  priests  and  executed  by  the  Gibeonites',  lie  burned  llie  Am- 
monites in  the  ovens  of  their  own  idol",  and  destroyed  the 
Moabites,  like  the  Amalekites  devoted  by  Saul,  measuring 
them  out  upon  the  ground  with  a  line,  a  third  to  live,  two- 
thirds  to  die".  It  is  utterly  incredible  that  ibe  practice  of 
human  sacrifice  could  have  been  suddenly  introduced;  it 
must  have  been  the  originally  congenial  invention  of  super- 
stitious savages  and  cannibals  propagated  and  confirmed  by 
inveterate  habit.  The  same  ferocity  with  which  enemies  were 
treated  by  Joshua,  David,  or  Amaziali'",  had  of  old  been 
the  prevaihng  characteristic  of  the  internal  feuds  of  the 
Israelitish  tribes";  and  even  the  executions  prescribed  bylaw, 
whether  inflicted  on  natives  or  foreigners,  are  described  as 
fulfilments  of  a  vow,  or  as  performancea  of  sacrilice".  It 
has  been  commonly  believed  that  the  Moloch- worship  forbid- 


*  The  imme  of  rcljgioa 

fiiihop  of  LandoD  is  reparu 
deeda  bsTing  bi 


u  Dotoriouily  baea  perverted  to  innction  tbe  mod 
giveu  on  the  Thaokigiving  duf,  Nay.  15,  \Si$,  ihc 
to  hove  aaid  that  Darid  wai  a  religioD*  man,  hli  gwd 
■ight  of  Qed  nnd  in  hope  of  pleaiing  kim,  while  tiii 


n  billerlf  hunented  Bi  involimtary  oflencci  KgaiDit  him  to  whom  he  diiDted 
hii  life.  "If  the  Fstlnu  be  IniE-,."  coDlinued  the  Biahop,  "not  the  nricked  uj 
noloHoui  liaaer  onlj  will  be  tunied  iolo  hell,  bat  ult  the  people  who  forget  Ool'' 
But  (urelf,  oaleii  aduller;  and  miirder  itra  iuvolnntarj  uu  which  m  nliguM 
penon  ma}?  commit  jet  itill  be  religioua,  D>'id  not  onlj  cocanaomllf  lorgot  Q«d,  bdl 

'  2  Sam.  «i.  B, 

*  Qhilhtnj,  UenKbenopfer,  p.  773.  Theniiu  to  Sun.  ii.  12.  SI.  It  b  cAmrr. 
able,  that  in  ■  pcatm  lupposed  to  haie  been  compnaed  in  reference  to  thi*  ernt 
{PnL  xxi.  9),  the  miierable  Ammonitea  are  lud  la  ban  been  "iirallowed  np'  bj 
Jehovah  himielf. 

*  2  Sam.  viiL  2.     I  Cbron.  liv.  13. 

"  2  Chron.  «v.  12.  n  Judg.  ii.  (S;  ixi.  12. 

"■  Eiod,  xxiiL  2T.  29.  Deut  xiii.  IS;  ii.  IS.  Ita.  iniv.  6.  Jer.  slri.  !& 
Comp.  Exod.  xiii.  20.  Comp.  the  eipicuion  "opening  the  mouth  to  the  L(«A* 
Judg.  11.30,  Eiod.  XI.  T.  Job  uii,  27.  Ful.  lii,  6 ;  citL  11.  18.  MM 
»-33, 
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den  by  law  under  pain  of  death  was  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced by  Solomon";  that  this  highly  religious  and  wise  mon- 
arch had  BO  little  profited  by  the  law's  plain  precepts  and  by 
the  special  revelations  with  wliich  he  was  himself  favoured, 
that  in  his  old  age  be  apostatized  through  the  influence  of 
a  few  fanatical  inmates  of  hia  harem,  and  dared  the  penally 
of  death  through  an  unnatural  predilection  for  Moloch -worship. 
The  great  improbability  of  this  suggests  the  idea  of  a  mistake 
or  inversion  of  view  in  the  Old  Testament  compilers,  who  in 
their  patriotic  anxiety  to  represent  their  ancestors  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  may  have  attributed  to  them  the  ideas  of  a 
more  enlightened  age.  The  same  anachronism  which  antici- 
pates the  use  of  the  name  Jehovah'*,  that  of  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem, the  observance  of  the  Sabbatli,  and  the  rite  of  cir- 
ctimcigion'*,  may  have  been  adopted  in  the  other  case"  in 
order  to  rescue  antiquity  from  reproach,  and  especially  to  for- 
tify the  sanctions  of  the  law  by  gloriiying  the  name  of  Moses. 
Yet  an  indiscriminate  admission  of  this  perhaps  inevitable  mis- 
representation  would  be  to  tliwart  its  probable  object.  It 
would  be  to  suppose  the  nation  to  have  derived  so  little  benefit 
from  the  divine  oracles  with  whicli  they  were  favoured,  that 
they  became  constantly  worse  instead  of  better,  and  after  all 
the  disciphne  of  law  and  prophets  were  left  in  a  greater  depth 
of  degradation  than  when  they  received  them  ".  Surely  it  ia 
more  natural  to  suppose  tliat  the  worship  of  Moloch  apper- 
tained to  the  earlier  more  emphatically  than  to  the  later  period 
of  Hebrew  historj';  that  it  became  less  frequent  as  its  hideoua- 
ness  became  more  noticed  and  discountenanced ;  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  first  rude  worship  of  that  "jealous"  and 
"  consuming"   power  symboUzed  in  the   fire  and  whirlwind, 

"  I  King!  xi.  7.  "  Comp.  Exod.  »i.  3. 

"  Comp.  aen.  ivii.  11.  U.  Tnih.  p.  343,  aad  V.  Bohlen,  p.  l»3«j.  sd  lot. 
Abo  J«h.  T.  1.  T,  u  to  "rolling  D«ay  (he  reproach  of  Bgypt"  by  tfas  j^ncnl  dr- 
CDDKuion  of,  M  Buaenmaller  catculnlci,  a  million  of  peitODi,  wbo,  pccording  to 
GfDBiu,  lud  "btoken  the  covnuot." 

"  Ciiiiip.  Qcn.  ii.  4. 

"   Iia.lTU.5.  9,     E»l<.  IX,  31. 
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who  demanded  the  first-bom  of  man  and  benst  for  Bacrifice"; 
that  in  prooesa  of  time  these  horrid  rites  were  exchanged  for 
milder  ones,  but  that  the  Bible  writers  in  their  representadons 
of  Jehovah  eagerly  vindicate  his  character  by  transferring  to 
older  times  improvements  of  newer  date,  making  invelerate 
practices  appear  as  detestable  imiovadons,  for  which  with  un- 
controllable perveraenesa  tho  Jews  were  ever  deserting  their 
own  pure  theism. 

The  Israelites  of  early  times  were  in  all  probability  as  bar- 
bEirous  OS  other  nations.  Like  savages  they  devoured  the  still 
bleeding  carcase  ",  and  the  emphatic  proliibidons  of  this  prac- 
tice in  a  later  day  as  well  as  of  the  kindred  one  of  sacrificing 
to  Moloch,  must  have  untloubtedly  been  required  by  its  con- 
tinued recurrence.  These  odious  rites  are  a  subject  of  the 
indignant  remonstrances  of  the  later  prophets.  "  The  land," 
they  ory,  "is  full  of  blood;"  "thou  city  that  sheddest  blood 
in  the  midst  of  thee,  thou  host  done  so  to  thy  own  ruin,  thoo 
hast  polluted  thyself  with  idols  that  thy  time  might  come."" 
"  They  have  committed  adultery  and  blood  is  on  their  hands ; 
with  their  idols  have  they  committed  adultery,  and  have  also 
caused  their  sons,  whom  they  bare  unto  me,  to  be  given  them 
for  food," "  To  partake  of  the  flesh  of  the  offering  is  well 
known  to  have  been  a  religious  act  usually  making  part  of  the 
ceremony";  and  it  follows  that  the  horrid  "  food""  which 
was  offered  to  the  gods  was  shared  also  by  men.  "  Ye  eet 
with  the  blood,"  says  Ezekiel" ;  "  ye  lift  up  your  eyes  to  your 
idols,  and  shed  blood,"  This  was  the  most  probable  meaning 
of  the  sin  of  "  eating  on  the  mountains,""  and  of  tlie  "  abo- 
minable morsels"  which  floated  in  tije  witch  broths  of  the 
sacrificial   cauldrons'".     It  is  notorious  that  the  Canaanitisli 
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tribes  in  general  "  slew  iheJr  children  in  their  sftcrifices,  used 
secret  ceremonieB,  and  mode  reveilings  of  strange  rites.""  The 
s&me  practices  prevailed  amoiig  the  Hebrews  according  to  the 
tesdmony  of  their  own  prophets.  "  They  did  not  destroy  tlie 
nations  concerning  whom  the  Lord  commanded  them,  but  were 
mingled  among  the  heathen,  and  learned  their  works.  Thejserved 
their  idols,  which  became  a  snare  unto  them  ;  yea,  they  sacri- 
ficed their  sons  and  their  daaghtere  unto  devils,  and  shed  inno- 
cent blood,  even  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their  daughters, 
whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan  ;  and  the  land 
was  polluted  with  blood.""  The  16th  and  23rd  chapters  of 
Ezekiel  attest  the  similarity  of  the  worship  of  the  Hebrews  to 
that  of  idolatrous  nations,  and  the  prophet  expressly  declares 
that  the  similarity  continued.  "  Wten  ye  ofier  gii^,  when  ye 
make  your  sons  pass  throuffh  the  Are,  ye  pollute  yourselves 
with  your  idols  even  unto  tliis  day."^  Not  only  did  the  He- 
brews share  the  abominations  of  the  tribes  who  burned  sons 
and  daughters  in  the  name  of  rehgion"*,  but  they  committed 
if  possible  more  infamous  excesses",  so  that  even  Samaria 
and  Sodom  were  righteous  by  comparison ''.  The  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  had  from  of  old  been  anthropophagous  like  the 
Liestrygones  and  Cyclops";  their  Tsraelitish  successors  con- 
tinued the  loathsome  defilement,  causing  God  to  pour  out  his 
fury  to  punish  them".  But  the  prophet  consoles  his  native 
country  under  the  execrations  of  i(a  conquerors  by  announcing 
that  these  horrors  would  take  place  no  more".  Yet  if  in  tlie 
time  of  the  captivity  the  Israelites  mixed  up  cannibahsm  with 
their  idolatry,  it  becomes  more  than  probable,  notwithstanding 

"  Wud.  i;i.4;  lir.  S3,    leth.ix.7.  "  Pnl.  evl  34. 

••  Eiek.  II.  31.  "  DtaL  zii.  SI. 

"  E»k.  >.  6  :  itI.  so.  47.  61.  "  Bak.  ivi.  92. 

"  Numb.  liiL  32.  "  Kiek,  luvi.  18. 

"  Eiek.  nivi.  13,  "Bwauic  men  my  of  Ihee  Ihou  art  »  mno  dritrnyer,  a»d 
had  made  thy  petiple  childleu  ;  thiircfore  thou  thalt  no  more  eat  men  nor  be  ■  nn- 
nibal  to  th  J  children ;  I  wilt  no  more  hrar  tbe  Kpr«Mli  ef  tfaec  •ininig  the  hm- 
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the  anxiety  of  their  annalistB  to  represent  the  past  sa  it  onglit 
to  have  been  rather  than  as  it  was,  that  the  propensity  existed 
in  a  still  more  irightfiil  degree  in  those  ear]y  times  when  every 
man  "did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.""  Itwas  thenihougbt 
necessary  to  restrict  the  Hebrews  from  eatiiig  the  carrion 
which  the  wild  beast  rejected",  nor  was  the  misdenieanor  cod- 
aidered  even  in  later  times  a  serious  one".  "Fear  ye  not," 
says  Joshua,  in  answer  to  the  formidable  account  of  the  spies 
respecting  the  indigenous  cannibals  of  Palestine",  "  fear  not 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  for  l/iey  are  bread  for  ti»  (i,  f. 
instead  of  our  being  bread  for  them) ;  their  defence  is  gone 
from  them,  but  Jehovah  ia  with  us ;  fear  ye  not."  "  Behold." 
says  Balaam,  "  the  people  shall  ride  up  as  a  lion,  as  a  young 
lion ;  he  shall  not  lie  down  imtil  he  cat  of  the  prey,  and  drink 
the  blood  of  the  slain.  He  shall  eat  up  the  nations  that  ok 
liis  enemies,  and  gnaw  their  bones ;  their  arrows  shall  be 
trample  on.'""  There  is  more  in  these  words  tlitin  a  mere 
poetical  figure.  Palestine  was  indeed  a  country  "  which  eat 
men,  and  made  its  people  childless."  "Draw  near,"  exclaims 
the  prophet*',  "ye  sons  of  the  sorceress,  spawn  of  the  adul- 
terer and  the  whore*'.  Against  whom  do  ye  sport  your- 
selves ;  against  whom  make  ye  a  wide  mouth,  and  draw  out  the 
tongue?  Are  ye  not  cliildren  of  transgression,  a  brood  of  lies, 
who  inflame  youreelves  with  idols  under  every  green  tree,  slay- 
ing children  in  the  valleys,  under  the  clefts  of  the  rocks? — 
And  thou  wentest  to  '  the  king'  (Moloch)  with  ointment,  and 
didst  increase  thy  perfumes,  and  didst  send  thy  messengeis 
afai  off,  debasing  thyself  oven  nnto  hell."     Although  Hebrew 

"  Jndg.  xvii.  S.     Dent.  xii.  8. 

"  Bxod.  xxil.  13.    Lev.  vii.  21.  ■  Lev.  irii.  15 ;  xxii.  8. 

»  Numb.  xiv.  6.  ••  Nnmb.  niii.  24 ;  niT.  B. 

*>  Iia.]vii.  3.  9;  In.  S.    Cuinp.  £iek.  iiiii.  S;  uji.  3;  xxxiii.  S&;xxxtilS. 

"  i.  ■.  of  a  falie  got!  and  renegade  people.  The  wards  ure  oddrrMed  la  lie 
iddlRtroui  fillet  or  "  iranigrGuiin,"  but  Ewald  ■uppofoi  the  pouage  la  be  U 
etlnct  from  aa  Bidet  prophet  and  to  hn'e  DiigioBll;  deacribed  PalMtiiuaa  lafO- 
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cannibalism  vith  the  religious  practices  allied  to  it  afterwarda 
became  Ices  frequeat",  it  is  admitted  to  have  occBsianally 
recurred;  oud  tlie  language  which  to  our  modes  of  thinking 
appears  only  a  figurative  illustration  becomes  collateral  evidence 
of  a  fact  when  we  recollect  that  the  types  and  symbols  of  an- 
cient poetry  were  not  the  arbitrary  choice  of  imagination,  but 
were  placed  in  its  way,  and  in  a  sense  forced  upon  it,  by  cotem- 
porary  circumstances  and  usages.  When  Zechariah  describes 
the  yiclorious  Jews,  under  guidance  of  Jehovah,  as  eating 
their  enemies'  Sesh,  and  drinking  their  blood  as  it  were  with 
the  riot  of  winebibbera ;  nay.  as  gorging  themselves  with  blood, 
not  only  like  the  vessel  filled  within,  but  like  the  comers  of  the 
altar  gory  without",  it  might  at  iirst  be  suppoaed  that  the 
description  is  only  an  exaggerated  rhetorical  figure ;  but  when 
we  leani  from  history  that  the  very  some  atrocities,  instigated 
probably  by  the  notion  of  the  horrors  which  were  inimediat«ly 
to  precede  the  Messiah's  advent,  were  literally  enacted  against 
their  fellow- colonists  by  the  Jews  of  Cyrene",  some  of  whom 
were  probably  descended  from  ancestors  who  left  Palestine 
before  the  improvements  in  the  law  introduced  by  Ezra  and 
Nehemiali",  and  who,  as  we  know  from  Jeremiah,  had  never 
been  favourable  to  reform,  it  becomes  exceedingly  probable 
that  these  excesses  were  not  unprecedented,  but  that  oa  the 
realization  of  the  prophecy  was  a  fanatical  outbreak  of  ancient 
barbarism,  so  the  prophecy  itself  was  conceived  from  tlie  pos- 
sible recurrence  of  habits  not  yet  forgotten  or  obsolete. 


I'  Ooinp.  the  Pialiniil,  iri.  i,  5.  "  ZftI 

»  Dio.  Cau.  tivii.  32.     The  mnrderrra  fed  an  ihe  Huh  orthiii 


n  ifaair  ihouldgn  :  S2( 


•  QhUlany,  u.  t.  p.  6S5. 
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§8. 
THE   ANCIENT  HEBREW   GOD. 

The  Bible  often  speaks  of  a  change  in  God's  titles  and  rela- 
tion to  his  subjects.  His  name  Jehovah  was  unknown  to  the 
patriarchs \  their  "  fathers  served  other  gods."'  Later  writers' 
disown  those  early  monotheists  who  used  idols  and  teraphim, 
and  shifted  their  gods  with  their  garments^.  The  same 
Being  seems  to  have  been  God  of  the  idolatrous  Syrians', 
as  also  of  Melchizedec  and  Abimelech,  long  before  he  entered 
into  that  league  of  reciprocal  interest  with  Jacob*  and  of 
political  connection  with  Moses  by  which  he  became  formally 
God  of  Israel ;  yet  he  thenceforth  shows  a  mari^ed  jealousy  of 
other  gods^  attesting  thereby  the  proneness  of  the  Israelites  to 
worship  them.  But  independently  of  Bible  admissions  respect- 
ing the  earlier  religion,  the  well-known  idolatrous  propensities 
in  later  times  of  a  nation  who  so  greatly  venerated  their  ances- 
tors would  alone  make  it  probable  that  those  ancestors  were 
themselves  idolatrous;  and  it  must  at  least  be  assumed  that 
the  Deity  who  prohibits  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices  under 
pain  of  death  was,  even  if  known  in  name,  unknown  in  nature 
to  the  patriarch  who  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  a  divine 
command  to  murder  his  son.  The  compilers  of  the  sacred 
books  indeed  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  commencement  of 
idolatry  cotemporaneous  with  the  Judges^ ;  since  otherwise  no 
sanction  could  have  been  derived  from  antiquity  for  a  sound 
standard  of  doctrine,  nor  could  they  have  referred  to  any  ortho- 
dox ancestors  from  whom  they  inherited  the  promises  which 
were  the  foundation  of  their  faith.  Accordingly  the  people 
who  worshipped  the  calf  in  presence  of  the  terrors  of  Mount 

•  Exod.  vi.  8;  iii.  6.  15,  &c.  »  Josh.  xxir.  2.  14. 

•  Psal.  xcr.  10.     Amos  v.  25.  Eiek.  xxiii.  8. 

•  Gen.  XXXV.  2.  »  Gen.  xxxi.  24  ;  xxxii.  W. 

•  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  21,  22.  7  2  Kingt  xxiii.  22. 
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Sinai,  who  apoataiized  to  Baal-Peor  before  the  eyes  of  Mosee, 
are  said  to  have  served  the  Lord  faithfully  all  the  days  of 
Joshua",  and  during  all  the  days  of  the  elders  coteraporary 
with  Joshua  who  had  witnessed  the  "  great  works  of  the  Lord 
for  Israel ;"  afterwards  there  arose  "  another  generation  which 
knew  not  the  Lord ;"  these  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  served  Baalim;  "  ^ey  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers  who  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  served  Baa!  and 
Ashtaroth."  At  a  time  when  resi  history  was  unknown  this 
statement  does  not  imply  wilful  misrepresentation;  God  being 
assumed  to  be  changelesa,  the  writer's  faith  doubtless  appeared 
to  be  the  genuine  faith  inherited  from  antiquity ;  he  therefore 
treats  Baal-worsliip  as  Maliomet  did  Arabian  idolatry,  as  a 
falliog-off  or  desertion  of  the  true  God.  not  absolute  ignorance 
of  him°.  Had  the  ofl'ence  been  committed  ignoraotly  it  could 
not  have  been  penally  visited  as  sin;  nor  could  it  have  ser^'ed 
to  illustrate  the  moral  of  the  intimate  connection  between 
human  eonduct  and  human  weal.  Jehovah  was  one  God ;  he 
could  not  have  two  characters,  or  own  two  opposite  kinds  of 
service ;  and  as  to  the  prophets  it  was  impossible  that  cotem- 
poraneous  abominations  could  be  acknowledged  ns  Jehovah- 
worship'",  so  the  rites  of  tlie  cruel  God  of  early  ages  must 
have  been  apostacy  to  Baal,  the  ever-recurring  cause  of  those 
disasters  which  the  Judges  were  successively  raised  up  by  the 
true  God  to  remedy.  Jf  it  were  asked  what  was  the  motive  for 
such  an  apostacy,  or  how  it  was  that  the  Israelites,  unlike  all 
other  known  nations,  were  so  prone  to  change  tlieir  faith,  the 
most  natural  reply  would  be  the  short  time  during  which  the 
orthodox  religion  would  seem  according  to  their  view  to  have 
existed.  It  commenced  with  Moses,  and  only  outlasted  the 
generation  of  Joshua.  Even  during  that  interval  it  suffered 
interruptions  of  unknown  duration,  and  it  eventually  appears" 


•  Juh.  ii.  7. 


Ul,  cb.  t 


riii.  11.    EKk.  V.  11; 
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that  the  people  had  all  along  been  sacrificmg  not  to  Jehovali, 
but  to  Moloch  and  Chiun  (Batum),  or  as  the  partizans  of  a 
better  faith  would  say,  "  to  devils  and  not  to  gods."  The 
prophets  represent  idolatry  as  apostacy,  but  an  apostacy  which 
had  been  inveteral*  and  hereditary".  Jehovah  met  the  Ib- 
raeUtes  for  the  first  time  on  their  departure  out  of  Egypt"; 
"  then  the  Lord  alone  led  them,  there  was  no  strange  god  with 
him."  There  was  as  yet  no  consciousness  of  antithesis  in  hiB 
character,  and  as  no  better  feeling  had  arisen  to  protest  gainst 
the  obliquities  of  his  worsliip,  no  record  was  preserved  of  his 
personal  disgrace.  It  was  only  when  reform  had  begnn,  when 
the  repulsiveuess  of  fact  began  to  chequer  tlie  respect  paid  lo 
tradition,  that  the  retrospect  seemed  to  be  a  perpetual  oscilla- 
tion between  false  worship  and  true,  until  at  last  the  charac- 
teristic God  of  early  times  was  denounced  aa  a  Moloch.  We 
are  misled  by  imagining  the  Hebrew  God  to  have  been  through- 
out what  he  appears  later,  a  Being  elevated  above  nature,  whose 
physical  aspect  is  absorbed  in  his  political  tutelar  or  moral 
character.  There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  he  whom  the 
Bible  itself  confounds  with  the  God  of  Pharaoh,  the  God  of 
Carmel'*,  and  the  Midiauitish  deity  of  Horeb",  who  deferred 
to  other  gods  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  their  existence  and  to 
be  jealous  of  them ",  who  dealt  alternately  fortune  and  fear, 
bread  and  extermination,  differed  originally  from  tlie  object  of 
the  nature -worship  commonly  prevailing  in  Arabia,  Palestine, 
and  Phcenicia.     The  Jews  themselves  admitted  afterwards  that 


*  In.  xliii.  27;  ilriii.  8,     Jer.  ii 
i>.  27.    Amot  ii.  1.     H&l.  iii.  7. 
'  Deut.  ixxii.  10.    Hoi.  it.  10;  xii 
'  Iia.  xxiril.  24.     Hiuig  la  Il(i«.  vi 


11. 


1.11;  xiiLSIl 


i.  2.     Eiek.  XX.  S. 

,  FhcDUier,  p.  670.     AdL 


'*  Biod.  iii.  1 ;  iTiit.  1,  5.  9.    Dcni.  iiiiii.  2.     Fial.  liTiiL  17.     Hab.  iiL  I. 

"  Tbere  would  ihni  Sfccn  lo  hsTe  been  thru  religioiu  stago :  lit,  the  gounl 
UUpprDpristfd  god ;  2nd,  Ibe  lutelnrj  Power  upirirg  to  reign  aJonc,  bat  obUg>^ 
0  talemti  "Dthcr  gods  ;"  3rd,  tfae  tntclarj  Power  Tictoriauj.  hsTing  r«<lD»d  kii 
ItbIi  la  dmnaiu  or  "nothingi."    Deal.  mxii.  17-Sl.     P»l.  LZX,  xcr.  S. 
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Moses  only  transferred  to  the  tnie  God  idolatrous  rites  lo 
which  the  Israeli  tea  had  already  been  accustomed";  and  it  is 
only  a  different  turn  given  to  the  same  fact,  when  the  prophets 
complain  that  the  trinkets  and  g^annents  in  which  Jehovah 
decked  the  bride  with  whom  he  made  a  covenant  in  the  wilder- 
ness, changed  their  character  in  her  hands,  and  hecame  per- 
verted to  uses  of  superstition".  The  mysterious  fire  of  the 
bosh  proclaimed  itself  to  have  been  the  God  of  the  early  patri- 
archs, though  not  known  to  them  under  the  same  name.  The 
patriarchal  God  was  El-Shaddai "",  EI-Elohi-Israel™,  or  EI- 
Elion",  titles  compounded  of  El,  "the  ilighty,"  the  well- 
knovn  general  designation  of  the  Semitic  Nature  God",  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  old  Israelitish  proper  names  as 
the  corresponding  one  of  Bel,  or  Baal,  into  Babylonian  and 
Ph<£nician.  The  patriarch  who  pleased  God  by  an  act  after- 
wards denounced  as  abomination,  must  have  been  a  follower  of 
this  cruel  power.  El  or  Ilus,  whose  pecuhar  characteristic  was 
to  sacrifice  or  devour  his  own  children.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  general  divinity  should  be  made  distinct  to  the  perceptions 
of  individuals,  and  become  peculiarly  and  personally  connected 
with  them.  Each  tribe  required  a  tutelar  power  who  should 
lake  their  part  even  against  near  oeighboura.  Thus  the  gene- 
ral or  "  nameless"  deity  became  separated  into  many  particular 
and  local  gods,  each  independent  of  the  others,  yet  intimately 
allied  to  them  in  character,  acknowledging  their  existence,  and 
occasionally  adopting  their  ritual  Eind  name.  Tlie  most  usual 
mals  of  the  Hebrew  Deity  are  called  Baal,  "  Lord,"  and 
Moloch,  "  King ;"  the  latter  being  properly  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors, the  Ganaanitiah  Orous  or  Erebus,  the  former  the  general 

"  "  Bgyptionuii  coniortia  altiut  inolevlua  (icium  Idotia  iinniDtBiidi,  ticc  paue  ei« 
niietm  bojua  null  ciddi — immolare  quidrm  eii  conccuU,  sed  Deo  tali  bnc  lieri 
penniait.'  Becognitioue*  Clem.  L  36.  Comp.  Morch  Nebochim,  quoted  in  Spencer, 
de  Leg.  £i(.  lib.  iii.  tti.  ii.  end. 

■  Etek-svi.  11.17.  '■  E.od.  vi.  3, 

»  Oen.  .T.iii.  20.  "  Oen.  liv.  18. 

"  The  God  at  BMb'KI,  Peoiel,  lunel,  &r.  Fhodiu,  Cod.  S42,  p.  1060.  Be- 
chut,  OeugT.  ii.  p.  707.     Eu*eb.  Fr.  Br.  i.  10.  13.     I  Sun.  xv.  29. 
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Ntttcre  God,  the  power  of  heat,  life,  and  generation.  The 
symbol  of  Banl  woe  the  sun,  of  Moloch  the  fire ;  the  fonner 
worsbippi^d  with  licentious  rites,  tlie  latt*!r  with  saoguinair 
ones;  both  hownver  were  ultimately  the  same  Being,  and  llieir 
rites  and  Bymbols  interchangeable.  Human  rjcums  wore 
offered  to  Baal*''  or  to  idols  in  general'*  as  well  as  to  Moloch, 
though  the  Utter  was  more  pecuharly  the  awm  aspect  to  which 
they  were  the  proper  tribute".  Thus  Jeremiah  soys,  "Tliey 
built  high  places  to  Baal  in  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom. 
in  order  to  conaeorate  their  sons  and  daughters  to  Moloch."" 
Moloch  is  not  formally  iutroduced  until  the  time  of  SoIom(»i, 
who,  according  to  "  the  Kings,"  deserted  Jehovah  to  fbllow 
the  idolati7  of  his  wives.  In  earlier  times  abnormal  religioo 
commonly  takes  the  name  of  apostacy  to  Baal  and  his  col- 
league Aslitaroth  or  Aschera.  There  were  many  separate  fbnns 
or  idols  of  Baal-worship,  as  Eaal-Peor,  Baal-Gad,  Baol-Berilh, 
t.  e.  "  Lord  of  the  Covenant,"  all  comprised  under  the  plural 
Baalim,  as  different  modifications  of  the  El  worship  under  that 
of  Elim  or  Elohim.  The  name  of  the  deity  signified  but  httle 
if  the  notion  of  him  was  derogatory.  The  same  acts  and  the 
same  conceptions  applied  to  Jehovah  as  to  Baal.  Setf-mntil«- 
tion  was  part  of  the  ritual  of  botli".  Both  were  worsliippcd 
upon  the  same  liigh  places",  and  under  the  same  idol  forms  in 
Samaria  and  in  Jerusalem".  There  is  no  substantial  reaBon 
why  the  great  Syrian  deity  seated  ou  the  bull",  should  notie 
compared  witJi  Jehovah  placed  in  the  same  posture"'  or  figuicd 
under  the  same  symbol'*,  especially  when  we  know  that  tbs 

"  Jer.  Jtii.  6.    2  Eingi  xTii.  36,  IT. 
■>  Im.  Mi.  5.     Euk.  x-n.  SS;  xi.  81. 

■'  2  Kbgi  uiiL  10.  ■'  Jer.  xniL  8fi. 

"  1  King*  xviil.  as,     Jcr.  xli.  S.    lu,  W\.  i.     llui.  xU.  13. 
"  Numb.  i»ii.  <1. 

'■*  Jer.  rii.  B,  10.  30.    Biek,  viii.  Ifl  ;  xxiii.  39.     2  Cliroo.  ri.  13,  li 
ip.  Lucinn  de  Byr.  Dei,  ch.  mi. 
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feast  daya  of  Baal  were  the  same  aa  JehOTah'a",  and  tliat  the 
Jehovah  priests  with  the  funntical  Jehu  at  tlieir  head,  were  not 
only  idolators  hut  murderers  and  robbers^'.  Both  deities  were 
synbolized  by  the  sun;  Jehovnli's  coutinuiDg  help  was  assured 
by  continuEince  of  day",  or  arrived  with  the  heat  of  noon". 
The  propitiatory  heads  were  "  hung  up  before  the  Lord  against 
the  sun",  and  Joshua's  cnptivo  kings  remained  on  the  gallows 
as  a  thankoffering  until  sun-down".  The  riles  of  the  Hebrews 
were  in  many  details  identical  witli  those  of  their  neighbours''; 
the  obelisks  or  "  pillars"  erected  by  a  Phosnician  artist  io 
front  of  the  Hebrew  temple  were  obviously  analogous  to  those  of 
Hierapolis  and  Tyro'";  and  the  chtiriots  of  the  sun  and  aacred 
vessels  of  Bnal  first  destroyed  by  Josiiih  wore  with  striinge  per- 
tinacity restored  by  his  successor*'.  It  is  precisely  when  the 
Dames  formed  from  El  begin  to  he  exchanged  for  others  formed 
from  Jehovah",  that  the  name  of  Moloch  enters  Hebrew  sym- 
bolism, usurping  the  place  of  JehovaJi  even  in  liis  own  temple". 
The  Hebrews  were  sometimes  said  to  have  worshipped  Ura- 
nus *',  and  there  is  much  in  their  righta  and  language  to  coun- 
tenance the  supposition".  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  surrounded  . 
by  thousands  of  saints  or  angels;  his  countenance  is  as  light- 
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ning,  at  hie  feel  ia  the  clear  sapphire  of  the  heavens **;  he  ex- 
hibits the  universe  to  Moses  byway  of  "pattern"  for  the 
tabernacle",  and  seated  among  flaming  cherubim  is  sainted 
with  early  supplications  at  his  advance  from  the  east".  His 
proper  title  in  reference  to  liis  subjects  is  "  Moloch,"  the  King". 
But  he  is  king  of  heaven  above  and  earth  beneath*",  as  well  as 
of  his  own  people;  he  is  the  God  whose  strength  is  in  iLe 
clouds,  whose  might  thunders  and  hghtens  out  of  heaven",  and 
also  "  the  fire  wliich  once  kindled  in  anger  bums  down  to  tbe 
lowest  hell;  which  eats  up  the  eartii  with  its  fruits,  and  sets 
on  fire  the  foundations  of  the  mountains.""  It  was  probably 
the  latter  or  subtelluric  aspect  which  was  specially  signified  by 
the  Cauaanitish  Moloch;  the  Saturn  who  caused  a  man  lobe 
stoned  for  gathering  sticks  on  his  rest  day  ",  and  to  whom  eacb 
Sabbath  the  Arabian  priests  sacrificed  an  ox  to  avert  his  evil 
influence  or  "  fieroe  wrath.""  Jehovah  sometimes  revealed  in 
the  sun,  hko  the  horned  Dionysus  to  whom  he  was  not  31 

*"  Biod.  uiv.  10. 

"  Comp.  Fabr.  Cod.  Apoc.  T.  Teit.  ii.  p.  120.     Acu  vlL  It.  48, 

■*  Galled  Ihe  "piMencc"  or  "Eace"  of  ihe  Lord.  KiiW'i  Biblical  Diet.  toI.  S. 
p.  6ED  (below).  Comp.  Giek.xUii.  2;  xlic.  1,2;  xlvi.  1.  lS;viu.llI.  (}bii.u,9; 
iii.  24.  £iad.  xixiii.  T.  Id  ;  comp.  iiix.  42,  43.  Fnd.  lii.  i.  LeT.  ii.  i; 
ivi.  Uj  and  the  practice  of  the  Essenei.  Fbilo  de  Yit.  ODDlempL  6E>S.  Ilu(i7. 
ii.  47E.  465.  Kboer.  la  Forpbyr.  Abitin.  iv.  12,  p.  336.  WikJ.  itL  28.  Jm^ 
War,  iL  8.  S  and  B. 

••  Numb,  xxiii.  21.      1  Sam.  lii.  12.      Deut  iriiii.  £.      Pol.  i.  16;  ziii.1<L     , 
Bu,  liii.  10.  14.    In.vi.  5;  itiiL.  IE.    Jer.  iM.  IS;  iltiii.  IS;  IL  ST.    lU 
i.14.     H«iiee  Jemialem  ii  the   "citj  nf  the  great  King"  (Halt.  T.  3S)i«M 
IretUEoi  tajt  {>■  26),  of  Qod.     Camp.  Kp,  BornabM,  cb.  xvl.    Heb.  liL  3S.    I«r. 
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"  1  Sam.  lit.  10.  S  Sam.  nii.  U.  Pial.  idi.  7;  IxitL  8;  IxniL  39,  U: 
InTii.  18.    In.  xxii.  6  ;  xix.  2T. 

"  Deut  xiiii.  22.    Jei.  iv.  14.     Camp,  the   "  itHl  Toioe "  in  1  Kingi  ni.  11 
with   In.  viiL   IB;  uviii.  16;  ixix.  4,  and  PiaL  cixxix.  8.     "If  I  g<  ^K 
heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  bell  my  bed,  behold  ihrre  art  ibou !" 
r.  35. 

••  Qhilluir,  p.  186.    Comp.  Ler.  x.  6.     Numb.  i.  53;  fiii.  IB;  xriU.  S,  ■> 
K  "  watching  tor  o»il,  not  good ;"  ilii.  27,  al.     Lam.  ii.  4,  5L 
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compared  by  Tacitua  and  Plutarch'',  changes  to  an  Erebus  or 
phaotom  of  darkness,  as  in  the  wrestling  with  Jacob,  and  in 
Abraham's  vision".  While  the  Sun,  or  God  of  Heaven,  was  wor- 
shipped on  bills  or  high  places '',  the  rites  of  Moloch  were  per- 
formed invalleys,  as  that  ofHinnom,  in  pits*',  in  watercourses'", 
or  in  the  sombre  clefts  and  caverns  of  the  rocks'",  for  Moloch 
was  a  fiery  or  thirsty  power  claiming  his  tribute  of  blood  in 
cavities  emblematic  of  his  own  drear  habitation",  an  Orcus, 
whose  sacrifices  are  called  "  messengers  to  hell," "  and  to  whom 
were  consecrated  the  wintrj  swine  and  dark-dwelhng  mouse". 
Jehovah  too  dwells  in  thick  darkness",  he  waits  till  night  to 

"  Hut  r.  6.  Symiw  t,  6.  flhillany,  p.  437.  Xoien,  Pheniiier,  pp.  265. 
541,  fi4T.  The  bom  wu  tymlmlicol  of  light  (Hscrob.  Stx.  I  19.  Hab.  iii.  1), 
b«Dce  th«  Unromorpliic  up«ct  reflected  in  Uoaei.    Szai.  iiut.  29.    Gckd.  t. 

»  a«n.  nWli.  11 ;  nlii.  34.  Comp,  Joel  ii.  2 ;  I.  31.  Qod  uyi  to  linel, 
whoN  DBcnc  ii  explained  hj  the  legend,  "  let  me  go  tit  tbs  da;  btuketh."  9o  tba 
demon  Bakihakaa  of  the  Mababbarata  are  poverful  onl}'  in  the  dark  (Bohlen,  dui 
JJle  Isdien,  L  22G.  263),  and  the  ihuddering  bonea  of  Uephitlophelei  dread  the 
morning. 

"  when  Elijah  lean  JehaTah'i  altar  an  Carmel,  and  it  aniwered  by  fire  from 
heaven,  Ifae  inference  ii  Ihal  Jehovah  i>  the  true  Baal  or  Lord.     Paal.  tiTiiJ.  IC. 

**  Tophel.  the  place  of  the  burning,  Im.  iii.  33;  probabl?  a  tumullu  or  pjre 
railed  in  a  trench.     Jer.  iii.  29. 

"  1  King*  iviii.  38.  40.    In.  Ivii,  6. 

'  Iia.  Irii.  6.  Many  mppoted  deriTationi  of  the  Fhcenician  H oloch,  ai  Cacui, 
the  Hinotanr,  Gronui,  Qeryon,  &c,  liied  in  cayetni  (Tirg.  £n.  <iiL  1S2) ;  the 
aacrifice  ot  the  infernal  Deity  was  perlarmed  in  a  Irench  (^.aiiuc,  or  Stifi),  intu 
which  the  blood  waa  poured.  Comp.  Enod.  miii.  22.  Odyu,  »i,  23.  Horace, 
Scnn.  i.  8  ;  and  the  aoctumal  eiecutiona  of  the  Sparlaiti.     Hemd.  iv.  14B. 

•'  I  King)  iviil  32.  40.  Comp.  the  tacrifice  to  Trophoniui,  "  It  ^•/;»."  Paul. 
U.  S9.  4, 

"  la.  Ivii.  9;  niiii.  15.  IS.  For  ncriSce  wai  the  bridge  of  commnnication 
betveen  two  worldi ;  letleri  were  thrown  apoa  the  bnming  Tictim,  and  bii  ambaa- 
^idoiial  conuntsaioa  wai  recited  in  hia  eaii  before  death.     Uerod.  iv.  64. 

*■  Lncian,  De  DeL  Syr.  54.  Slrabo,  liii.  901.  JEltan,  N.  A.  xii.  G.  Plul, 
Sjnip.  Qa.  6.  Heiod.  ii.  ST.  1  Sam.  vi.  18.  Isa.  Ixv.  4 ;  Ixvi.  3.  17.  Herod. 
ii.  141.     Comp.  the  Erebiu  of  the  Carthaginiani  and  Hadilani,  GiL  tul.  i.  92. 

••EnKi.ii.31.     DeutiT.n,     2  Sam.  xiii.  12,     2ChrDn.<i.l. 
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ratify  liia  covenant"',  by  nijfht  appears  out  of  the  cloudy  pavi- 
lion"* from  which  his  voice  is  heard".  Hia  attributes  are  two- 
fold; lie  promises  imhounded  plenty,  but  his  aspect  is  often 
portentous  of  sterility,  making  ihe  heaven  as  brass,  the  earth 
as  iroD"*,  and  by  fire  eating  up  its  fruits".  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  "  Behold,  mine  anger  and  my  fury  shall  ba  poured 
out  upon  tliis  place,  upou  man,  and  upon  beast,  and  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  ground;  it  shall  bum  and  not  be  qaenched-"" 
Ab  the  Laphystian  and  Cretan  gods  aimilorly  imaged  by  fire 
and  sterility  refused  to  restore  fruiifiilness  until  propitiated  liy 
blood,",  it  was  necessary  timt  the  sons  of  Saul  should  be  hung 
"before  the  Lord""  on  account  of  a  famine",  and  hence  pro- 
bably the  rain  immediately  following  Ehjah's  massacre  at  the 
Kisbou.  Fire,  the  usual  Moloch  symbol,  was  the  element 
whose  purity  and  subtlety  seemed  nearest  lu  God's  nature,  and 
through  which  man  seemed  to  behold  his  offerings  visibly  de- 
voured or  received  up  into  heaven,  its  power  of  rapid  destruc- 
tion answering  to  all  that  was  most  terrific  in  the  divine  attri- 
butes. Jehovah  is  repeatedly  described  as  fire".  "  There  went 
up  a  smoke  out  of  bis  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  de- 
voured; coals  were  kindled  by  it.""  "Which  of  us,"  says 
the  prophet,  "  shall  dare  to  make  hia  dwelling  with  the  de- 
vouring flro,  who  continue  among  the  everlasting  burnings?"" 
He  is  moreover  a  "  devouring  fire : "  a  fire  which  eats  ap  hia 
enemies  and  offerings",  hko  the  furnace  fires  to  which  super- 
stition gave  its  victims".  The  Persian  Magus  cried  to  the 
"  (Jm.  IT.  ••  Numb.  sx.  15. 
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burning  allar,  "  0  Lord  Fire,  arise  and  eat.""  Tbe  fire  of 
Jehovali  oithor  from  above  or  from  below'"  "  eats  up  tbe  sacri- 
fice," and  "  lickB  up  the  water  in  the  trench. "  The  daily 
temple  offering  was  "  Jehovah's  meat."  A  lamb  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  Bome  in  the  evening,  with  a  proportionate  iillowanoe 
of  oil-coke  and  wine,  was  the  "service"  to  be  offered  daily, 
"  as  meat,  a  tire-offering  of  sweet  savour  to  the  Lord.""  Je- 
hovah was  by  no  means  iudiffert'Ut  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
his  food ;  he  required  tlie  choicest  morsels,  the  fat  and  blood  *' ; 
be  spoke  with  bitterness  of  the  savoury  food  taken  from  him 
to  be  given  to  rivals";  and  when  in  the  extremity  of  the 
Roman  eiege  of  Jerusalem  the  daily  offering  had  been  discon- 
dnued  for  want  of  men  to  attend  it,  Josephus  urged  the  reluc- 
tant governor  to  surrender,  the  only  means  then  open  for  its 
restoration,  with  the  reproach  "  Vile  wretch,  if  any  one  were 
to  deprive  thee  of  thy  daily  food  thou  wouhlest  esteem  him  to 
be  on  enemy,  yet  thou  hopest  to  have  for  thy  supporter  in  this 
war  that  God  whom  thou  deprivest  of  his  ancient  service."" 
Anotlier  common  symbol  of  the  Cretan  and  Phcenician  Moloch 
was  the  hull.  The  Minotaurs  of  Cnossus  and  Carthage  were 
bull-images,  their  expanded  belly  being  formed  into  an  iron 
furnace  like  that  of  Phalaris,  and  the  idol  sometimes  provided 
with  mechanism  by  which  a  child  placed  on  the  extended  arms 
was  gradually  raised  up  and  jerked  into  a  moss  of  fire"'.  Tbe 
Jehovah  of  Aaron  and  of  Samaria  was  worshipped  under  the 
some  symbol  and  with  the  same  rites'".  It  is  probable,  too, 
that  the  idol  of  Hinnom  described  by  the  Bafabtns  as  a  me- 
tallic statue  with  a  bull's  head,  had  its  place  among  those  many 
abominations  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  as  polluting  die  Jewish 
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temple,  and  converting  it  into  a  "  den  of  murder,"  **  This  may 
have  been  Ezekiel's  "Image  of  Jealouoy;""  i.e.  an  effigy 
which,  though  in  the  prophet's  view  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
fotmded  with  Jehovah,  had  yet  sufficient  similarity  to  him  and 
to  his  external  attributes,  ae  for  instance  in  the  {iccompnnying 
"  fiery  glory,"'"  to  be  occasionally  mistaken  for  him,  and  thus 
to  cause  him  to  be  jealous.  It  was  in  fact  the  old  or  rival 
deity,  the  "Moloch"*'  of  the  tabernacle,  whom  better  con- 
ceptions were  tending  to  displace;  and  there  seems  a  curious 
analogy  between  the  double  ceremony  in  the  valley  and  temple 
alluded  to  aa  consecutive  parts  of  the  same  rite*',  and  the  Le- 
vidcal  regulation  making  it  neceasary  to  bum  the  remains  of 
the  ein'offcring  considered  as  unclean  at  a  distance  from  the 
camp",  after  which  it  became  lawful  to  petition  God  to  with- 
draw the  imputation  of  guilt ".  Jehovah -worship  appears 
under  two  forms;  the  idolatrous  taught  by  Aaron,  of  which 
the  Israehtish  calf-worship  was  but  a  continuation",  and  llie 
orthodox  reformed  religion  without  image  or  simihtude  appear- 
ing in  Deuteronomy",  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with 
the  later  Jews  in  considering  as  Mosaic.  Ghillany"  argu«a 
plausibly  that  tlie  seat  above  the  ark  between  and  "  upon""  the 
cherubim  was  not,  as  represented  by  later  authority,  empty. 
hut  that  the  cherubim,  like  the  lions  of  Solomon's  throne. 
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were  emblems  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  him  who  was  bc- 
tnally  nud  visibly  enthroned  on  them.  All  the  accessories  of 
the  great  Baal  temple  at  Babylon  described  by  Herodotus,  are 
repeated  on  a  smuller  scale  with  singular  fidelity  in  the  Hebrew 
tabemaole  and  temple;  the  golden  statue  alone  is  wanted  to 
complete  the  resemblance,  and  notwithstanding  the  caution  of 
the  Hebrew  writers  even  this  is  indirectly  supplied.  The  very 
effort  to  conceal  the  ancient  idol-worship",  the  proscription  of 
imagery  in  a  ritual  which  yot  abounds  with  it,  betrays  the 
object  before  which  the  veil  is  thrown.  The  Being  who  had 
hitherto  always  assumed  a  visible  aliape  in  his  communications 
with  men  formed  "  after  hia  likenees." "  who,  unlike  the  pro- 
phetical God  whose  "  ways  were  not  as  man's  ways,"  eat  blood 
and  fat,  and  enjoyed  the  sweet  savour  of  liis  sacrifices,  was 
not  likely  to  have  presented  a  mere  mysterious  blank  to  hie 
sensuous  adorers  amidst  the  complicated  symbolism  of  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting  with  them  "**.  God's  aspect  being 
conceived  to  be  intolerable  to  mortal  eyes,  Aaron  was  warned 
against  incautionsly  approaching  the  divine  presence  in  the 
"  holy  of  holies." '"'  After  washing  he  was  directed  to  take  a 
censer  of  burning  coals  from  the  aitar  of  bumt-oiFering,  and  to 
sprinkle  incense  thereon  so  as  to  form  "  a  cloud  before  the 
Lord,"'"'  whose  image  therefore  very  naturally  appeared 
through  the  smoky  semi-obscurity'"  above  the  lid  or  cover  of 
the  ark  serving  him  for  a  footstool'".  The  cherubim,  the 
boniing  coals,  and  fuming  incense  reappear  in  the  visions  of 
the  prophets'",  who,  no  longer  apprehensive  of  misleading  by 
seoBUOUB  imagery,  venture  to  fill  the  otherwise  useless  throna 
with  an  "  appearance  as  of  a  man."  "'     It  was  truly  said  after- 

**  Ai  whm  in  1  Chraa.  liv.  12,  Dtvid  ja  said  (o  hare  burned  the  imagn  whkh 
in  Saai.  ii,  5.  21.  he  only  "uk«t  nnj." 
"  Cwnp.  Obd.  iviu.  2.     Numb.  liv,  H. 
■"  Bxod.  XUL  8.  36.  "'  Lev.  XTJ.  2. 

"■  U*.  ib-T.  12,  13.  ™  lb.  T.  2. 

■••  1  Chron.  nviii.  2. 


•  In. 


t.  2.  B. 


i.  S.     BhI 
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wordei,  that  a  spiritual  worship  is  iaconaisl^nt  with  a  stricdy 
local  one'"'.  If  Jehovah  was  worshipped  under  Uie  bull  fonn 
in  Samaria  and  as  an  idol  ""*  in  Jerusalem,  if  he  bad  a  golden 
atatue  under  the  Judges'"",  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  mav 
have  had  one  under  Mosea.  Mosea  donhtless  had  real  oppor- 
tunities of  beholding  that  similitude""  whioh  in  later  times 
being  confined  to  heaven,  could  of  course  he  seen  only  in 
dreams ' " ;  but  which  if  really  once  resident  among  the  chosen 
people,  could  scarcely  have  been  so  long  associated  with  the 
sphynx-like  clienihim  without  contracting  some  external  like- 
ness to  the  shapes  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 


THE    ALTAR. 

The  ancient  altar  was  na  image  of  God,  or  the  inunediau 
earnest  of  his  presence'.  The  first  altars  were  called  by  God's 
name,  "  El-Elohi-Israel, "  and  "Jehovah;"'  they  were  com- 
posed of  tlio  same  materials  as  idols,  for  the  first  objects  of 
worship  were  stocks  and  stones.  These  were  treated  as  gods, 
or  as  Bethels,  i.e.   "God's  houses,"'     The  God  of  Arabia, 


"  John,  i 


21. 


I  1  Kiug»  I 

^^m  •  On 


"'  Amoa  T.  S)  aouplet  ibe  lapentitiinu  of  til  Dim  neigh boutbood  with  Aete  of 

"■  Judg.  tiii.  27 ;  comp,  irii.  i.  1  Sam.  iiL  9  ;  ixui.  0.  Tbo  Bpbod  *m  pro- 
bably more  than  a  mere  article  of  dreaa,  for  why  ahauld  oracular  power  Ktlvh  Bt  * 
tnirfi  aeceuor;  of  what  David  addnssed  na  "Jehnrah  God  of  IsruJI"  1  &M. 
ixliL  9 ;  XXX.  7. 

"*  Eiod.  HIT.  10  ;  UT.  22.     Niunb.  lii.  8.     Deul.  zxiiv.  tO. 
'"  Dan.  lii.  1.  9. 
'  Amoi  ii.  1.    "  Der  Atuc  iclir  hoch  itand, — all  ware  der  Altai  oelbM  i" 
oichlbare  OotL"     Ewald.  Qeachicht.  Anbang,  u.  i.  p.  80.     Hence  uaing  tb«  alui 
made  by  Ahai  nJW  a  Dnmauene  pattern  1>  called  "ucriGclug  to  tb«  ghit  of  Da- 
maKOi."    2  Clinin.  iKviii.  23. 

'  Oen.  «rxiii.  20,  Kxod.  itU.  16;  xx.  24,  Judg.  «.  ai.  r«L  ilffi.  4. 
1  Kiug»  iriil,  31. 

>.  EXTiii.  22;  xxxi.  IS;  ilii.  84.    Dent.  mii.  4.    1  San.  iL  2.   %Am. 
The  insit  iuccinct  precedent  of  ibe  foaadadoQ  and  ondoinnent  of  a  l*li- 
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whose  "  holy  ground"  was  the  earliest  scene  of  the  manifcs- 
t&tioD  of  Jehovah,  was  a  square  atone*.  It  was  essential  that 
the  altar,  like  the  world  of  which  also  it  was  a  symhoP,  should 
be  foursquare";  it  was  not  portable,  but  a  mass  of  earth  or 
stones  thrown  up  as  occaaion  re<]uired',  round  which  the 
priests  danced  chnuntiug  the  incantation,  and  spriukling  the 
blood".  The  altar  of  bumt-offeriag  prescribed  for  the  use  of 
tabernacle  and  tenaple  seems  to  ha^e  differed  from  tlie  author- 
ized type.  Instead  of  being  of  earth  or  stone,  it  was  a  hollow 
Sramenork  overlaid  with  brass,  fumiahed  at  the  comers  witJi 
the  horns  of  the  calf-idol ;  reminding  us  of  those  hollow  Mo- 
loch images  of  Phoenicia  forming  kilns  or  furnaces  into  which 
the  victim  was  thrown.  This  altar  continued  to  receive  the 
sprinklings  of  atonement  and  nourishing  fat*,  both  forbidden 
as  articles  of  human  food  not  because  impure  but  because  they 
were  "  holy  to  the  Lord,"  and  had  from  time  immemorial  been 
delivered  to  the  consecrated  flame, or  poured  over  the  "Bethel" 
Blone.  It  was  required  that  the  altar  should  be  hollow'",  a 
condition  inconsistent  with  that  of  a  tumulus  of  earth.  It 
was  to  be  made  after  "  the  pattern  seen  upon  the  mount,"  Uke 
the  tabernacle  and  golden  candlestick:  those  images  and  repre- 
sentations of  "  heavenly  things,""  of  wliich  if  the  candlestick 
lighted  each  evening  counterfeited  the  planets  and  the  tabernacle 

giaoi  houu  on  record  ii  probabljr  that  in  Qea.  Kiriii.  22,  tbe  wrilcr  lakiog  <»re  to 
■bow  tliat  the  tow  of  lllhei  ttaa  cvenliull;  the  maat  prolitiible  putic;  ta  the  {km- 
MNor.     Ch.  in.  tS ;  mi.  IS,  13. 

'  JUi.  Tyr.  Tiii.  8.    Judg.  vi.  21 ;  xiii.  20. 

*  Hence  Heimea  wiu  "  Tirfyiw''    Artem.  Oneiro.  ii.  S7. 

*  Eiod.  xxiii.  I.  The  rouT  uKDliali  of  an  altar  in  later  ritual  vein — comun, 
cliTOi,  fnndiiinentiuii,  and  forma  qnadrata.    JoMph.  War,  t.  G,  6. 

'  Bxod.  n.  34,  25. 

*  Biod.  niti.  IS.  Ful.  iiri.  6.  Bwald,  Anhuig  to  ral.  ii.  p.  40  of  the 
OeKhichte  D.  V.  I. 

■  Exod.  ixix.  13.  Lev.  i.  8. 12  ;  iv.  18.  30.  3*.  The  hlood  which  wa*  originally 
daihad  in  Ihe  (acs  of  the  idol — "ntienti  idolo  in  fiidem  jactatiu"— (Qhillanj, 
p.  605)  ini  aprinklfd  on  Ihe  "homa"  of  the  altar,  or  ponred  out  a[  iu  foot. 

•'  Biod.  iivii.  8. 

"  Heb.iilL5.     Exoi.  txr.  to ;  xxti.  SO]  xxTii.  8, 
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the  univeTse'*,  the  altar  would  be  the  all-devouring  power  or 
■'  Satum"  residing  in  it.  Atonement  was  made  to  it  bjuQction 
and  blood  "  as  to  Jehovah  himself ;  the  expressions  "  before  the 
ark,"  "before  the  altar,"  and  "before  theLord,"  are  used synony- 
moualy,  the  altar  being  the  general  manifestation  of  Jehovah 
to  which  atonement  was  offered  daily,  while  the  Jehovah  of  the 
holy  of  holies  required  it  only  once  a  year.  Isaiah  addresses 
David's  city  as  "Ariel,"'*  i.e.  "God's  hearth"  or  sacrificial 
metropolis,  menacingly  pointing  it  out  as  the  appointed  "To- 
phet""  for  the  immolation  of  the  heathen,  As  all  flesh  is 
consumed  witliin  Jehovah's  true  furnace -sj-mbol — the  universe, 
BO  the  flesh  of  victims  was  burnt  within  its  representative,  the 
altar".  It  was  probably  a  brazen  macliine  of  this  kind, 
uniting  the  conception  of  altar  and  god,  before  which  Solomon 
spread  forth  his  bonds  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  ad- 
dressing it  as  Jehovah".  The  chronicler  blends  two  seem- 
ingly conflicting  conceptions;  that  of  a  heavenlv  God"  and 
that  of  the  hideous  idolatry  ascribed  to  Solomon,  and  which 
here  with  tolerable  distinctness  assumes  its  proper  poaition  in 
his  history,  not  as  the  imbeciUty  of  his  old  age,  but  aa  part 
of  Jehovah's  usual  service.  The  eternal  fire  of  the  altar  wbs 
the  true  image  of  the  Uving  God,  the  devourer  of  countless 
offerings,  the  God  who  showed  himself  as  a  "  smoking  fur- 
nace" and  "  flame  of  Are."  The  altar  was  therefore  "  most 
holy;"  no  unclean  or  unholy  person  could  touch  it  under  pain 
of  deatli  '*.  Every  sacrificial  fire  was  to  be  taken  from  ita 
undying  flame,  "strange  fire"  being  usurpation.  The  priest 
could  not  touch  the  altar  without  washing,  and  the  Levite  wm 
prohibited  altogether;  yet  in  Exod.  xxis.  37,  the  common  man 
who  should  touch  the  altar  is  made  by  the  very  act  of  violalioD 

'*  In.  il.  23.     Acuvii.  48;  camp.  iliv.     Heb.  ii.  11,  &«. 
"  Biod.  im.  38.  ••  Iw.  uii.  1, 

"  Isa.  XXI.  33  ;  comp.  iiii.  T  ;  ixii.  9. 
'•  Kiod.  lil.  18.     In.  il.  6,  7  ;   Ii.  fl.     Zullig  to  Bey.  vi.  9. 
•'  2  Chron.  ri,  12, 13.  "  Tew*  IB. 
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to  "  become  holy,"  and  as  it  would  seem,  to  be  Dot  only  blame- 
less bnt  benefited  by  the  act.  Bat  the  inconaiBtency  is  only 
apparent.  The  being  "holy"  ia  equivalent  to  being  "devoted" 
as  aacriiice,  or  consecrated  to  tlie  sacred  fire".  If  the  Levit*; 
yiho  touched  the  altar  was  to  die,  much  more  the  commoa  man. 
The  words  are  a  commination  of  death  under  the  unpitying 
bands  of  the  priesthood,  the  fate  a^valting  idl  other  devoted  or 
consecrated  things"'.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  altar  was  as 
fbnnidable  to  life  as  that  of  the  flamiiig  mountain  made  by  the 
divine  presence  to  "  smoke  as  a  furnace,"  and  so  converted 
into  a  gigantic  Moloch  image,  which  to  approach  or  touch  was 
death".  If  superstition  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  climax 
when  overcoming  the  most  powerful  of  human  feelings  it 
brongbt  the  infatuated  parent  to  kisa  the  bull-beaded  instru- 
ment of  infanticide '",  it  is  not  astonishing  that  one  despairing 
Hebrew  mother  should  have  ventured  to  strike  the  guilty  altar 
with  her  slipper,  saying,  "  Wolf!  how  long  wilt  thou  continue 
to  devour  the  treasure  of  Israel's  children.'"* 


THE    CHEREM. 


Jehovah's  aspect  was  death;  bis  pass-word  "destruction;"' 
bis  breath  the  consuming  fire  of  Topbet';  be  had  the  attribute 
by  some  thought  to  have  been  th«  original  meaning  of  that 
"  fearful  name " '  which  armed  the  avenging  angel,  someilmea 


*  Tbc  Latin  "Saccr."    Oomp.  Bvald,  QeochichL  Anbuig,  il 


Biod. 


'■  Biod. 

"  Comp.  Joib. 


13; 


x.Zi. 


.  4.    Biod.  lix.  18.  21.  2<.    Numb,  ti 
1  King!  xii.  8. 
"  GhiUMj,  p.  312. 

'  Deol.  x»iiiL  27.  •  In.  iii.  3 

■  Ttp.    Comp-DtM.  IT.  24  J  vi.  IS;  i».  3;  i.  17;  xi 
chicht.  ii.  H7,  ■■  '■ 
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tlio  champion  of  Israel,  soinetimeB  ibeir  adversary'.  He  was 
emphnticuUy  tho  torrific  god,  nay  Terror  personiiied  *.  No  one 
but  the  priest  dared  to  approucli  withJu  'iDOO  cubits  of  Uie 
place  of  his  fanoicd  presence.  His  fire  was  always  tlireAtening 
to  "  break  out"  and  to  devour;  and  so  blind  was  its  fury  ihal 
the  very  coffer  supposed  to  contaiu  the  writteD  command  lo 
"do  no  murder,"*  sacrificed  friends  imd  foes  iudiscriminfttely. 
The  men  of  Bethshemesh,  of  whom  an  extravagant  number  are 
said  to  have  fallen  for  looking  into  the  ark,  wisely  declined  ilie 
reaponsihility  of  again  handling  it ;  but  the  unfortunate  Uzzah 
was  instantly  destroyed  for  prevendng  its  being  upset'.  Dis- 
trusting his  own  power  of  self-control,  Jehovah  aubstituled  an 
Angel  lest  he  should  yield  to  his  desire  to  consume  the  peo- 
ple'. He  had  the  double  nspect  of  all  nature-gods,  exhibiting 
a.  bright  and  a  dark  side,  holding  the  balance  of  life  and  death ', 
and  oflen  as  profuse  and  partial  in  favours  as  at  other  times 
reckless  and  indiscriminate  in  destruction.  Yet  even  kindneea 
is  (fearful  when  irregular  and  incomprehensible ;  "  he  will  have 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,"  but  is  as  often  inexpli- 
cably severe  and  unjust.  Ho  puts  a  l)Tng  spirit  into  the 
mouth  of  Ids  prophets,  and  so  lays  a  trap  for  his  people  which 
they  could  not  escape.  Ho  gives  quails  to  destroy  them,  and 
appoints  "  statutes  which  were  not  good"'"  in  order  to  cause 
them  to  pass  their  first-born  through  the  fire,  and  for  the  ex- 
press   purpose    of   making   them   desolate.       The  notion  of 

<  Bi<id.  iiciii.  21,  22.     Numb.  xxii.  22.    JDih.v.  13.    Jadg.  t.  23 ;  <L  14. 

'  G«n.  iiii.  53;  HIT.  6.    Im.  viii.  13.     JohiTiii.  14. 

'  The  uk  or  eheit  in  which  it  wu  ■  very  general  practice  to  cany  thi*  OKani  »( 
religioD  wu  probably  meHtit  for  the  urcopfaogiu  of  ths  Nnture-Qod  (Ohillany,  SS3. 
3G5.  G2e,°.  Welckcr,  Trilngie,  pp.  254.  272),  whoH  celici  were  sappofed,  lltt 
Iboie  of  Eliaha  (2  Kings  liii.  21),  to  have  magicBl  poven.  Ileiice  Jacob  mi 
Joieph  attached  ipcclal  importance  to  the  remoTal  of  their  bono),  and  the  Tf  cnfli 
carried  Ihe  remaini  of  sncrilicpd  children  in  a  Moloch  ark  before  their  urmiei.  That 
reliquary  cheili  when  enmined  often  drove  the gaaer  mad.    Pant.  liL  IB;  riilS-Si 

*  2  Saoi.  vi.  6.  *  Eiod.  niiii.  3. 

•  Kind.  IT.  20 ;  iiiip.  0,      Anio.  v.  17,  IS,     Pial.  eir."39,  SO, 
XI.  26. 
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blinding  or  hardening  the  henrts  of  men  in  order  to  furnisb  a 
coDBpiououa  example  of  God's  glory  by  punisbing  tbem  is  com- 
mon throughout  tlie  O,  T.,  and  continues  even  in  the  New. 
I'baraoh'9  heart  is  hardened  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the 
signs  and  wonders  of  an  unknown  God,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
pl&gue  the  same  process  is  repeated  in  order  to  justify  the  in- 
fliction of  a  new  one.  A  capricioug  power  is  always  terrific, 
and  terror  produces  the  superstitious  desperation  which  dis- 
cards Immanity  and  pity.  The  sanguinary  principle  sanctioned 
by  the  example  of  Abraham  extends  through  the  whole  of  He- 
brew ritual  and  practice.  The  ofien -recurring  phrase,  the 
being  bung  or  "  dying  before  the  Lord,"  evidently  means  a 
sacrifice  or  religious  act  of  atonement.  The  wholesale  mur- 
ders of  Sbittim  and  Gibeah  "  like  the  similar  individual  acts 
performed  not  in  reference  to  a  foreign  idol,  but  under  llie  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  spirit  of  Jehovah '",  were  strictly  sacri- 
fices to  a  Moloch  whose  plague  ceased  only  on  consummation 
of  the  rite.  The  calf  worship  at  Horeb  is  said  to  have  been 
signalized  by  a  sacrificial  massacre  of  three  thousand  people. 
On  this  occasion  the  Levites  were  authorized  to  be  execu- 
tioners of  a  "  Cherem,"  the  form  in  which  men  were  allowed 
to  sacrifice  themselves  or  any  member  of  their  families  by  a 
voluntary  vow  ".  "  For  Moses  had  said  to  the  Levites,  "  Come 
to-day  with  full  hand'*  for  Jehovah,  and  initiate  yourselves  (as 
Levites)  in  your  priestly  office  by  slaying  every  man  his  son, 
his  brother,  his  companion,  and  his  neighbour;  and  so  earn  a 
blessing  for  yourselves  this  day.""  The  slaughter  represented 
as  punishment  for  worshipping  the  calf  is  more  probably  part 
of  the  calf-worship,  that  is,  a  Moloch -ofi'criug  ;  the  act  wluch 
in  Abraham's  case  was  only  purposed  is  here  completed,  and 
the  issue  in  both  cases  is  explained  to  be  a  blessing  propor- 

"  Hnmb.  xiv.  1.  S.  13  ;  conip.  xxi.  8.    Jaafa.  vii.  2S.    S  Bun.  xxi.  S. 
"  Jodg.  li.  29,  30.  I'  Let.  iJTii,  28, 

"  Ounp.  ni  to  Ihis  phia»  I  Ghton.  xiu.  G.     2  Chion.  xiii.  9j  tax.  SI. 
ixii.  27,  2B. 
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tioiiecl  to  its  importanco '".  The  practice  here  instanced  was 
regularly  authorized  as  law.  "  If,"  said  the  legislator,  *'  ibou 
hear  say  that  certain  men,  children  of  Belial,  are  gone  out  and 
have  withdrawn  the  inhabitants  uf  their  city,  saying.  Let  ns  go 
serve  other  gods  which  thuu  hast  not  known;  then  thou  abalt 
after  inquiry  smite  that  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  de- 
stroying it  utterly;  aud  tbou  shalt  gather  all  the  spoil  of  it 
into  the  midst  of  the  street  thereof,  and  shalt  bum  witii  fin 
both  the  city  and  the  spoil  for  a  burnt-offering  to  Jehoeak, 
that  the  Lord  may  turn  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  and 
have  compassion  on  thee,  and  multiply  thee,  as  ho  sware  unto 
thy  fothers,"" 

Bitaal  answers  to  theory,  action  to  thought.  To  the  double 
aspect  of  the  deity  corresponded  his  festivals  of  joy  and 
fasts  of  grief,  the  address  of  alternate  imprecadon  and 
praise,  the  tbank  and  tlie  sin-offering ".  The  religious  vov, 
too,  had  its  dark  and  it»  bright  side;  there  was  the  simple 
dedication,  and  the  "  cherem"  or  vow  of  extermination", 
through  which  Jephihah  purchased  victory  by  devoting  lo  Jo- 
bovah  (or  to  death),  not  whatsoever,  hut  whosoover  should 
first  issue  firom  the  door  of  his  house  on  his  return"'.  "  No 
cherem,"  says  the  law",  "  which  a  man  devotes  as  cherem  to 
Jehovah  of  all  which  is  his,  either  of  man  and  beast,  or  of  tlie 
field  of  bis  possession,  shall  be  redeemed ;  every  devoted  thiag 
is  most  holy  to  Jehovah.  None  devoted  which  shall  be  de- 
voted by  men  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  surely  be  put  to 

'*  Camp.  Of  D.  Kjui.  IT.  Tbe  Ter;  eunice  of  tfag  MSce  of  priett  appeui  lo  kan 
bnn  that  of"  mrUcing  atonement"  (Exod.  xuii.  3S.  2S.  Nunb.  ivL  fi.  8. 10.47); 
i.  I.  of  "benring  iniquitj."    Eiod.  iviii.  23;  ui.  10.    Numb.  zTiii.  23.  3S. 

"  ]>euL  liii.  18.  "  Bwald,  (u  abovs,  58.  81. 

'*  I>giiirod  liks  tbe  word  itmh/m  from  irati/ia.     Swald,  ib.  p.  81,  sou. 

**  Qii  WDrdi  tire  a  commeDlKry  an  (he  law  of  the  firal-barn  in  Kiodiu;  tbe  objtfl 
he  decWei  ihall  be  Jehovah' i,  that  ii,  he  eiplaina,  I  will  oSa  it  up  br  t.  hmM- 
Dflering.  It  miut  al  all  erenU  have  been  a  domettic  animal,  Dtherwiie  it  eonld  odI 
iuae  ODi  af  the  Iiouk. 

"  Ler.  xzviL  28.    Cmop,  De  Wetle. 
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ieath.""  Through  this  procedure  cruelty  became  a  fiaored  duty; 
uid  zealots  were  allowed  in  an  outburst  of  euthusiasm  to  defy 
3very  civil  or  moral  tie.  Free  scope  was  given  to  private 
^mity  and  to  public  aggression ;  aod  as  under  a  perpetual 
reign  of  terror,  any  one  might  denounce  liis  enemy  or  rival. 
War  was  carried  on  in  Jehovah's  name  with  relendcBB  ferocity; 
it  was  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  and  hence  the  exultation  with 
which  the  Hebrew  annalist  describes  the  utter  annihilation  of 
the  conquered  and  "  accursed"  cities'",  including  everything 
that  breathed",  man  and  beast,  old  and  young,  male  and 
female.  After  the  t^e  of  David  this  fearful  practice  is  said  to 
have  become  lees  frequent";  but  the  feehng  on  which  it  was 
founded  left  an  indelible  Impression  on  language,  a  thing  dc- 
Foted,  or  as  it  was  technically  called  "holy,"  being  aynony- 
tnoua  with  the  "  accursed"  and  doomed  to  utter  destruction". 
And  when  there  was  no  longer  any  immediate  prospect  of  gra- 
tifying fanatical  animosity,  imagination  revelled  in  a  future 
renewal  of  the  old  scenes  of  carnage  to  inaugurato  the  Mes- 
lianic  kingdom,  which  like  tlie  first  territorial  establishment  of 

**  llkhwiu,  MDniche>Bi!cbt,ui.  1.  us,  p,  S;  and  t.  t.  249,  p.  8J,  admlti  that 
I  dcToted  cit;  deitrojed  b;  fiie  Bnd  aword  iiccarding  to  Deut.  xiiu  15 ;  tee  Exod. 
uii.  20,  wu  B  Bcrifice  ta  Jehovali.  The  worda  of  ihe  law  cODlirm,  if  conlinDBlion 
t«  Deeded,  the  account  of  jFphthah'i  daughui  being  renlly  pul  to  dealb.  (Judg. 
ri.  39.  Winer,  R.  W.  ■.  voc.  i.  5il.  Il  wiu  »o  uni.ermlly  undontood  by  tni- 
Jition.  "  SttKi  'HI  inuix  ii.tiuiimirn"  (Joiepb.  Anl.  v.  T.  10),  ibil  U,  be  per- 
rDrmed  what  he  had  vowed. 

"  Joih.  Ti.  17.  21. 

*■  Joifa.  I.  33.  37. 10.  The  crime  of  relewing  tha  devoled  cootd  only  be  atDned 
Edt  by  the  life  of  (he  Uo  merciful  offender.  Camp.  1  Sam  zt.  and  ixviiL  13. 
[  King*  n.  42. 

»  Kwald,  Ge«hicht.  iii.  p.  209. 

"  The  Latin  "  lacet."  Bwald,  Anbang,  y.  anpr.  8*,  85.  Joeh.  fii.  12.  15. 
rbe  aigbt  of  God  wu  death,  because  Jebuiah  ojid  the  angel  of  death  were  one. 
[E<od.  1)1.12,13;  xiiii.  21.  23.  Judg.  yi.  1*:  liii.  22.)  There  ii  a  curioui  ro- 
inaA  in  the  Sobir  |to  Oenet.  SB  *),  thai  no  one  diea  without  aeeing  the  Scbekinah, 
■too  the  "  day  of  the  Lord"  to  every  one  ia  the  day  of  death.  Three  nngei*  of  the 
prtaenca  bhng  the  Scbekinah  and  carry  away  the  dying  ipirit,  nccordiug  to  Qen. 
ETiti.  1 ; — "The  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  the  heat  of  the  day,"  tiiat  i>,  Ihe  hialed 
tBrtuce  of  the  judgmenl-day. 
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the  Hebrews  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  "  great  day  of  the 
Lord",  in  other  words,  a  great  sacrificial  massacre",  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  eventful  day  of  Midian",  *'  This,  this  is  the  day  of 
the  Lord  God,"  exclaims  Jeremiah  ",  "  a  day  of  vengeance,  that 
he  may  avenge  him  of  his  adversaries;  and  the  sword  shall 
devour  and  shall  be  satiate  and  made  dnmk  with  their  blood; 
for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  hath  a  nacrifice  in  the  north  coon- 
try  by  the  river  Euphratea."  "  Jehovali's  sword  is  filled  with 
blood,  and  fed  with  fatness,  wltli  Uie  blood  of  lambe  and  goals, 
with  the  fat  of  the  kidneys  of  rams ;  for  the  Lord  hath  a  sacri- 
fice in  Bozrah,  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Idumea". 
"  And  thou  sou  of  man,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  speak  to  every 
bird,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field.  Assemble  yourselves  and 
come!  Gather  yourselves  on  every  side  to  the  sacrifice  I  pre- 
pare for  you,  a  great  sacrifice  on  the  mountains  of  Israel,  th>t 
ye  may  eat  fiesh  and  drink  blood."  It  was  such  anticipt- 
tiona  repeated  fi-om  age  to  age",  and  even  fixing  the  very  spot 
where  the  corpses  of  the  heathen  were  to  taint  the  air",  ihst 
oxoit«d  the  Jews  to  the  &antic  violence  which  aflerwarda  recoiled 
so  lieavily  on  themselves. 


§11. 
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The  same  law,  it  is  said,  which  preacribos  the  t^erem  pn>- 
hibits  Moloch  worship.  This  objection,  if  it  were  act  self- 
contradictory,  might  be  met  by  proof  that  the  Hebrew  law  is 
not  the  well-refiected  work  of  a  single  mind,  but  a  digeet  of 

"  Joel  11.  11 ;  iii.  13.  »  Ule.  i*.  13.     Buk.  inrm.  9.  IT. 

»  Numb.  iiii.  S.  IT.  23.    In.  Ii.  1.    Zech.  lit.  11. 
*■  Jer.  ilri.  10.  "  Im.  xuiv.  ft 

"  Biek.  mil.  IT.    Camp.  Bee.  xii.  IT. 

Camp.  G&iirer,  UnhriiL  ii.  332.  asi,  260  iq. 

Camp.  Ei^.  inix.  11.  S  Chrop.  i>.  £4.  Tuignm  Jenu.  to  DraLsixlT.tX 
The  gnat  »ar  (Bar.  xx.  8)  wm  W  tiUie  place  in  tlu  nlley  of  Jcrieha. 
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various  and  often  conflicting  materials.  Mobcb  could  hardly 
have  prohibited  a  rite  which,  despite  the  compiler'e  caution, 
appears  to  have  been  resorted  te  by  himself,  as  well  as  by 
Samuel  and  David.  If  David  followed  implicitly  the  statutes 
of  Jehovah,  he  could  not  have  read  the  law  as  we  now  iind  it; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  while  the  second  command 
ms  yet  echoing  from  Sinai,  the  High  Priest  of  Jehovah  should 
have  ventured  to  become  ringleader  in  the  degrading  worship 
of  a  calf.  "  The  Lord,"  it  is  said.  "  plagued  the  people,  be- 
caase  they  made  the  calf  which  Aaron  made ;"  but  Aaron  him- 
self, the  apostate  priest  and  arch  offender,  escaped  unpunished, 
or  was  himself  executionei*  of  tlie  people  he  misled.  It  is 
truly  said  that  the  Bible  was  not  m^aut  for  criticism  but  belief. 
If  we  look  at  it  from  any  point  but  one,  the  desired  effect  is 
lost.  To  keep  up  the  delusion  the  whole  SoripCures  must 
be  treated  ae  the  Books  of  Enoch  and  Daniel,  the  one  con- 
sidered as  written  by  the  "  seventh  from  Adam,"  the  other  by 
a  courtier  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar.  Seeking  exactness,  we 
no  longer  ascribe  all  the  Psalms  to  David,  all  the  Proverbs  to 
Solomon,  or  all  the  law  to  Moses.  The  Jews  habitually 
ascribed  their  writings  to  celebrated  men  or  heroes ;  but  their 
Pirke  Eliezer  was  not  written  by  the  Kabbi  of  that  name,  nor 
the  Book  "Jezirah"  by  Abraham,  We  know  that  much  of 
the  present  Pentateuch  was  long  extant  only  in  tradition', 
a  fact  relied  on  by  many  of  the  later  Jews  to  account  for  its 
obvious  deviations  from  the  rules  of  eternal  justice*.  Many  of 
its  enactments  can  only  be  explained  as  a  prospective  provision 
for  exigencies  not  existing  at  the  date  of  its  supposed  origin, 
NeiUier  Moses  nor  his  Decalogue  ore  quoted  by  the  earlier 
prophets;  the  Books  of  Judges  and  Samuel  betray  no  such 
acquaintance  with  his  code  as  would  seem  to  have  been  long 
before  possessed  by  Abraham,  but  which  suddenly  and  un- 

'  Eiod.  luii.  27.     Namb.  x<ri.  41. 

*  CoDip.  Iha  eiprcHum,  "all  tba  Lcvitw."     Eiod.  ixiii  26,  wilb  cb.  JT.  It, 
*Jiidg.>L13.    Fnl.  iliT.  1 ;  1»>iii.  S.  fl. 

•  Schlienuiui,  Dis  OeduinliDdi,  pp.  73.  199  aq.  499,  &e. 
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accountably  becomes  extinct,  and  contJnues  unknown  in  the 
Isruelitieli  kingdom  through  all  the  centuries  of  its  exiatcnce. 
The  possessors  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  rites',  that  tabernacle 
which  Amoa  declares  to  have  been  Moloch's,  continued  to  wor- 
ship Jehovah  under  his  ancient  symbol  on  the  high  places 
of  Oarmel,  Gilgal,  or  Beth«l',  where  Jacob  built  the  altar  of 
the  fearful  god  El,  and  where  tlie  ange!  with  the  drawn  sword' 
exacted  bloodshed  and  death.  No  priest,  no  prophet  censured 
these  proceedings  until  they  were  denounced  by  misaonuries 
from  Jerusalem.  Jerusalem  doubtless  became  aotuolly  that 
source  of  law  which,  according  to  a  celebrated  prophecy',  it 
was  to  be  prospectively.  But  the  rise  of  jurisprudence  wss 
gradual,  and  the  law  extant  under  tiie  early  kings  was  far  from 
being  the  present  Pentateuch.  Juvenal  might  well  call  the 
Mosaic  system  a  woU-kept  secret',  and  we  may  ask  with  King 
Ptolemy"  bow  it  happened  that  if  really  it  had  been  so  long  in 
operation  neither  poet  nor  historian  knew  of  its  existence? 
Why  if  it  existed  was  it  so  neglected?  Why  do  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  tlie  periodical  observance  of  feasts,  of  the  sab- 
batical year",  or  of  the  year  of  Jubilee?  Why  is  there  not 
only  no  avoidance  of  foreign  marriages,  but  no  apparent  know- 
ledge of  the  regulations  a»  to  marriage  with  near  kindred?" 
How  is  it  that  Moses  repeatedly  violates  his  own  laws",  nay, 
that  Jehovah  himself  infringes  his  humane  provision  not  to 
inflict  needless  depredations  on  the  country  of  an  enemy"? 
The  Levitical  texts"  forbidding  Moloch  worship  i 


i.  29.    In.  Til  1% 


*  1  Bam.  IF.  33.     Hie  irt 
'  Corap,  Joih.  T.  a.  13. 


1  Sua.  I 


.83. 


•  Mk.  iv. 


Iia.il 


">  PhiUdetpbDi.    JoKph.  Ant.  xii.  2.  14.    Slnbo, : 
■'  Conip.  LsT.  xxTJ.  SS.    2  Cfaron.  ux>i.  21. 
"  2  Sam.  liii.  13  ;  ivi.  20.     Ut.  iriii.  11. 
"  Ai  in  hiB  marmgea,  liu  neglect  of  drcumciaton, 
(Bi<)d.  XI,  24 ;  iiTiL  I  «].),  lii>  lOBking  n  gnvau  ima| 
'*  Comp.  DcuU  XX.  10  with  2  Kingi  iiL  2S. 
'•  Ut.  xriiL  21.  27,  28;  ii.  2.  23. 
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GaDoanitcs  to  have  been  long  destroyed  or  expelled ;  wtiereas 
we  know  that  despite  the  many  injunctions  to  this  effect  they 
continued  quietly  settled  among  the  laraehtes '",  who,  we  are 
told,  learned  their  vices  by  associdting  with  them,  differing 
from  them  chiefly  in  excess  of  wickedness.  Yet  we  are  to 
believe  the  prohibition  of  these  malpractices  to  have  been  long 
anterior  to  their  supposed  commencement,  and  to  have  been 
written  at  a,  time  when  arts  much  more  necessary  and  homely 
than  that  of  writing  were  unknown".  The  people  who  under 
Moses  have  an  elaborately-detailed  code  are  lawless  savages 
under  the  Judges;  under  Moses  tbey  had  richly -appointed 
sacrifices  and  dresses,  abundance  of  precious  gums,  skilful 
workmen  in  gold  and  silver;  under  Saul  they  have  not  even  a 
common  smith  to  make  spear  or  sword".  The  token  of  cir- 
lomcisiou  ostensibly  given  to  Abraham  was  neglected  through- 
jut  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
'east  of  labemaoles  until  the  time  of  Nehemiiih.  The  better 
lart,  or  at  least,  better  apphcation  of  the  law"  is  admitted 
a  have  been  a  late  discovery,  originating  doubtless  in  the 
uvilizing  influences  operating  under  the  Jewish  kings.  In 
irder  to  convince  himself  of  the  authenticity  of  a  certain  newly- 
'oond  code  or  book,  Josiah  had  recourse  to  an  ancient  pro- 
ihetese,  whose  evidence  however  reveals  no  more  than  he 
ilready  knew,  except  where  it  Ventures  on  a  prediction  in 
'egard  to  himself  afterwards  falsified  by  the  event.  The  idola- 
n>ua  rites  which  up  to  tliis  time  bad  passed  current  in  the 
lome  of  Jehovah  are  revealed  to  us  in  their  full  enormity  for 
he  first  time  when  formally  expelled  his  service '"j  "Go  ye," 

■•  Biod.  iiiii.  29.     Judg,  ii.  21 ;  iii.  1.     Pu],  cvl.  34. 

"  Birald,  QeKhicht  i.  08.  QhilUny,  pp.  12.  It.  Da  Wetle,  EEnleitang  A.  T. 
.  1.  12,  p.  15. 


a  prtcppti"  ridiculed  by  ttie  prophali 


•ax.  13.     Jer,  liji.  8. 
"  3  King*  niii.  B  nf. 
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e  says,  "  serve  ye  every  one  his  idols,  but  pollute  n 
holy  name  with  your  gifts  and  with  youi  idols."" 


^  12. 

KEFOBMATION    OF  JEHOVIBM. 

About  seven  cenmries  before  tho  Christian  era,  the  date 
ascribed  by  Ewald  to  his  "fourth  MoHoical  narrator,"'  theie 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  movement  of  religious  refonn 
through  Asia,  couueoted  in  India  with  tlie  name  of  Buddha,  in 
Persia  (or  Media)  with  that  of  Zoroaster,  and,  a  century  later, 
extending  itself  by  Xenophanes  and  Heraclilus  into  Greece. 
The  prevailing  character  of  this  reform  appears  to  have  been  h 
conviction  of  the  evils  connecled  with  nature  worship,  pro- 
ducing efforts  more  or  less  violent  to  bend  its  forms  into  com- 
pliance with  an  improved  moral  consoiousuess.  The  mono- 
theism elsewhere  the  chief  object  of  reftwm  bad  by  the  He- 
brews been  already  to  a  certain  extent  Attained.  Jehovah  hai 
accosted  Israel  in  the  desert,  and  had  there  wooed  the  reluctant 
bride,  binding  her  to  himself  by  a  solemn  covenant  or  con- 
tract*. But  hitherto  he  had  proved  a  sanguinary  bridegroom'. 
Instead  of  the  righteous  betrothal  antedated  by  the  prophets', 
he  had  been  a  stem  exactor  of  atonement,  and  his  contract 
was  written  in  blood.  He  proved  his  people  as  he  "  tempted" 
or  "proved"  their  most  venerated  ancestor',  and  it  was  at  lie 
price  of  his  own  "sons  and  daughters"  that  he  turned  his 

"  Biek.  IX.  S8.  Compared  mlh  thli  thg  wordi  of  the  prafaibillon  (Lct.  iriii.  11) 
thoD  ihalt  DDt  lei  an;  o(  th;  teed  pau  tbrough  the  fire  to  Holoeh,  nalbei  titlt 
[AoK  prufane  Vie  naiM  <!fJiJioaiJt  Mji  Ood,  deMTie  DOlicc.     Comp.  Itib  ilijii.  L 

■  QetchichL  i.  p.  123. 
•  Bui  Betilh  -'  Loid  ot  lh«  CosenuiL"    laig.  t 

■  Eiod.  it.  34,  3G. 

■  Ova.  xiii.     Camp.  Judg.  ii.  S3 ;  iu.  4. 
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merciless  sword  against  their  enemies'.  It.  was  long  before  his 
oharaoter  improved,  or  rather  before  his  people  came  to  know 
him  better.  Even  his  right  was  nol  wholly  undisputed ;  for 
since  the  covenant  of  prosperity  and  succour  implied  in  it  was 
based  not  on  a  true  appreciation  of  divine  impartiality,  but  on 
intense  nationalism,  the  Hebrews  were  constantly  t«mpted 
under  calamity  to  change  their  god  for  some  other  whom 
events  had  proved  to  be  a  more  efficacious  protector.  The  first 
efforts  of  the  prophela  were  therefore  directed  to  assert  the 
superiority  and  truth  of  tlie  jealous  Hebrew  God.  They  met 
the  tendency  to  revolt  by  declaring  that  misfortune  instead  of 
being  any  proof  of  his  weakness  or  deseriion,  was  a  punish- 
ment purposely  inflicted  by  liira  for  prior  sin.  But  wliile  as- 
serting the  indefeasible  right  and  supremacy  of  Jeliovah,  they 
introduced  a  new  spirit  into  his  worship.  Although  still  in 
regard  to  the  immediate  present  contemplating  a  God  of  fear, 
they  were  always  looking  beyond  to  li  time  when  fear  would  be 
absorbed  in  love;  when  the  same  all-powerful  Being  who  had 
permitted  the  temporary  punishment  of  tlie  Israelites  would 
restore  them  to  favour,  and  renewing  the  ancient  marital  rela- 
tion would  no  longer  be  called  Baal,  "  my  Lord,"  but  Ishi, 
"  my  husband."'  Their  admonitions  were  summed  up  in  the 
ambiguous  but  comprehensive  precept  of  implicit  obedience  to 
God  and  to  his  duly-appointed  messengers'.  But  on  the 
proper  construction  of  the  term  "  God"  and  the  authenticatioa 
of  his  message  depended  the  whole  controversy.  The  God  of 
the  reforming  prophet  was  no  longer  the  God  of  the  common 
people.  The  Assyrian  chief  Rabshakeh  directly  asserla  this  in 
his  derisive  reply  to  Hezekiah'a  profession  of  reliance  on  divine 
aid ;  "  Is  not  this  the  tery  God  whose  altars  Heaekiah  hath 

*  Biod.  xiL  13.  23.  Deul.  iixii.  41,  42.  Elek.  xvi.  20  ;  mi.  3  aq.  The  wTpra 
eondilioDi  atUched  bj  Jnhua'i  prediction  to  thcrebuilding  of  Jericho  (Joih.  li.  !B)i 
Mem  nolwithnanding  tlie  lilernl  fulfiltDtnt  reporlvd  bf  Joirphns,  Ut  faaT«  had  tb« 
Mine  maning  u  tbe  lira  and  blood  of  tbc  lUnian  Falilia  (Dinn.  H.  i.  38.  Orid, 
Put  ir.  T2Tiq.),  and  the  utialing  the  dragon  of  Area  before  building  Thebta. 


i,  16. 


..  23.    Jer. 


i.  33. 
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taken  away,  and  has  said  to  Judah  '  Yg  shall  worship  before 
this  altar  in  Jerusalem.' " '  All  reforms  are  innovations,  and  nil 
innoTations  are  unpopular.  Every  one  was  eager  to  deny  lie 
authenticity  of  a  distaateful  message,  while  the  reformer  who 
wished  to  withdraw  the  rude  worshipper  from  local  supersti- 
tions  to  a  central  shrine  under  his  own  exclusive  influence'", 
eagerly  endeavoured  to  niuke  tbe  transitioa  as  easy  as  possibW 
by  introducing  tbe  new  principle  under  the  ancient  name.  Tbe 
prophets  represent  tlteir  lessons  as  the  old  law,  tbe  true  statute 
and  judgments  of  Jehovah",  while  impliedly  exhibiting  tlie 
falsehood  of  their  own  assertion.  "  It  was  not  I,"  says  tlio 
God  of  Jeremiah",  "who  commanded  you  to  build  tlie  bigli 
place  of  Topbet  which  is  in  the  valley  of  tbe  sous  of  Hinnum 
in  order  to  bum  your  sons  and  your  daughters  in  the  fire." 
No  sucb  horrors  emanated  from  me.  "  Tbey  built  high  places 
to  Baal  in  the  valley  of  Hinuom  to  offer  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  to  Moh>ch,  wliicb  I  have  not  commanded  them, 
neither  came  it  into  my  mind  to  CMioeive  that  men  would  com- 
mit  such  enormities.""  "The  prophets  who  directed  them 
were  prophets  of  lies,  not  emissaries  of  mine'*.  True,  I  was 
the  God  of  your  fuUiers  who  brougbt  you  out  of  Egypt;  but 
you  forsook  and  forgot  mo",  or  rather  yon  never  knew  me". 
You  were  worshipping  Moloch,  or  a  coif,  at  the  very  time  when 
you  pretend  to  have  been  under  tlie  guidimce  of  your  legis- 
lator, Moses".  Therefore,  I  allowed  you  to  follow  the  bent  of 
your  own  corrupt  imaginations,  and  punisbed  you  both  in  the 
wilderness  and  up  to  this  day,  by  scattering  you  among  the 
nations."  The  ancient  idolatry  might  be  described  cither  as  a 
rebeUion  against  the  true  Jehovah,  as  things  which  "  be  could 
not  away  with,"  or  as  a  judicial  bhndness  authorized  and  per- 

•  2  KiDgi  iiiii.  22.     2  Chran.  jcxju.  I  i  iiiii.  12. 

"  Oomp,  2  King>  iiiJL  9.  "  Jtr.  tI.  16  ;  rii.  3G ;  tiii.  8. 

"  In.  »ii.  SI ;  comp.  xii.  i  ;  mii.  3fi. 

"  Jct.  xxxij.  Sfi.  "  Jfr.  ixiii.  13.  33. 
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mitted  by  him.  He  might  say  to  his  misguided  people  either 
that  they  who  attac)ied  bo  much  itnportance  to  empty  symbols 
had  not  even  the  small  merit  of  baving  offered  them  to  himself, 
sinoe  tliey  had  been  really  offered  to  Moloch  and  Ohiun'*;  or 
he  might  say,  "  your  contumacy  induced  me  to  give  yoii  '  sta- 
tutes tliat  were  not  good;'"  so  that  it  was  by  a  deliberate 
penal  arrangement  on  my  part  that  you  polluted  yourselves 
with  your  own  gifts  in  that  you  caused  to  pass  through  the 
fire  all  that  openetb  the  womb,  that  I  might  make  you  deso- 
late, to  the  end  that  you  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."'" 

The  whole  of  the  Israeli tish  monarchs  had  been  idolatore ; 
of  those  of  Judah  two  only,  excepting  only  David,  were  ap- 
proTed  to  aftertimes  as  orthodox'".  No  better  standard  of 
orthodoxy  would  probably  ever  have  arisen  but  for  the  civi- 
lizing influences  which  grew  up  in  connection  with  the  temple 
establishment  and  mercantile  industry  of  Judeea.  The  pro- 
phets employed  these  influences  in  a  free  spirit,  boldly  de- 
nouncing formalism,  immorality,  and  idolatry.  Their  god"  was 
the  supreme  unity  opposed  to  that  dualistie  separation  of 
nature -worship  which  leads  in  practice  to  extremes  of  sensu- 
ality or  cruelty,  to  the  licentious  Beial  or  dire  Moloch".  How- 
ever, the  sincere  but  mistaken  Jehovistic  rites  so  emphatically 
repudiated  afterwards  were  uot  at  first  severely  noticed.  Ahaz 
appears  ia  Isaiah  rather  weak  than  wicked ;  the  weakness  of 
fear  leads  to  the  samo  issue  as  fanaticism,  and  Isaiah's  silence 
in  regard  to  contemporary  proceedings'*  may  be  thought  in* 
atead  of  acquitting  the  monarch  tu  imphcate  himself.  Yet  in 
view  of  an  ultimate  ascendancy  of  benevolence,  of  a  time  when 
harsh  anomalies  would  cease  and  peace  and  justice  reign  tri- 
umphant, the  prophets  were  eventually  enabled  to  develope  the 

"  Amoi  T.  2S.  '*  Etek.  xi.  2G.     Rom.  i.  24^ 

"  Comp.  In.  Uiii.  IT.  "  Bcclbi.  ilii.  i, 

"  2  King!  iTiii.  22  ;  lix,  4. 

"  The  littar  worihipped  by  thoM  adT^rrariei  of  Imitb  who  "tn»dei  oornunt 
with  Death"  fixviii.  IS.  18) ;  ai  the  people  of  Qadei  wonhipped  the  luns  conrap- 
lion.    Philotit.V.  A.  V.  i.    Comp.  Im.  viL.  U  ;  viii.  19;  alio  i!t.  7.     Amoi  r.  8. 
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eternal  principle  that  "  mercy  is  better  than  aacrifice,"**  that 
"  sin  ifl  not  to  be  washed  out  by  bloodBhed." *•  It  was  under 
tbeir  influence  that  the  great  external  change  was  effected  of 
abolishing  the  "  high  places,"  and  bringing  all  the  people  lo 
take  part  in  a  better  worship  in  the  oapitoJ.  The  change  was 
difficult.  Many  refused  to  attend  or  to  purifj-  themselTeB  ac- 
cording to  the  new  regulations ;  they  even  ridiculed  the  pro- 
posal, tbr  the  real  object  was  the  abrogation  of  tbe  most  im- 
portant and  imposing  part  of  the  old  ceremony,  the  Bacrificiol 
immolation  or  "  bloody  token"  of  the  old  covenant".  The 
quick  return  of  court  and  nation  after  the  death  of  Hezekiah 
to  idolatrj'  proves  the  feeble  hold  which  the  new  opinions  had 
yet  gained  over  the  nation  at  large ;  and  Manasseh  expressly 
sanctioned  the  former  sanguinary  rite  by  delivering  his  own 
son  to  the  flames".  The  long  continuance  of  tlie  reign  of  ibis 
wicked  king  repressed  the  efforts  of  reformers;  but  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  bis  second  successor,  when  many  adberenis 
of  reform  had  obtained  high  of&ces  in  the  state,  and  most  of 
the  priests  had  adopted  its  principles,  a  favoorable  occaaon 
seemed  to  have  arrived  for  a  new  effort.  The  "  book  of  the 
law"  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  the  temple  by  the  high- 
priest  was  probably  only  a  brief  exposition  of  prophetic^]  mo- 
rality in  a  sententious  form,  accompanied  with  corresponding 
changes  of  ceremonial,  especially  of  the  passover.  Up  to  this 
epoch  of  Josiab's  reign  idolatry  bad  been  the  established  reli- 
gion. It  was  only  by  some  impressive  measure  that  the  people 
could  be  influenced  to  resign  tlieir  usual  liabits.  Such  an 
expedient  seems  to  have  been  the  discovery  of  "  the  book,"  a 
book  strangely  enough  never  before  beard  of  as  missed  or  lost, 
and  which  though  it  naturally  caused  no  astonishment  to  the 
high  priest,  was  both  surprising  and  alarming  to  the  king.  It 
waa  now  found  that  the  contemplated  changes  were  a  revival  of 
the  old  law  which  king  and  people  had  immemorially  been 


Ocn.  iTii. 
a  Kingii 
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proToking  God's  wrath  by  infrinfjing".  The  attempt  suc- 
ceeded; the  majority  seemed  convinced  without  further  evi- 
deoce  than  tliat  of  one  of  tbo  reforming  party  that  the  dis- 
coTered  volume  was  really  the  old  covenant.  The  ceremonies 
enjoined  were  probably  founded  on  ancient  usage,  and  by 
giving  form  for  form  were  doubtless  intended  to  facilitate  the 
transition  to  that  spiritual  change  which  they  eventually  ob- 
scured and  obstructed,  Yet  the  reform  did  not  outlast  the 
reign  in  which  it  was  introduced.  Even  during  Josiah's  life- 
time a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  bis  innovations".  Bat 
their  decided  though  short  acceptuice  contributed  to  their  ulti- 
mate success.  Their  advocates  continued  their  efforts  in  spite 
of  discouragement,  and  tlie  captivity  itself  gave  tliem  a  new 
argument.  They  employed  tlie  old  resource  of  declaring  mis- 
fortnne  a  punishment  for  perverted  worship;  and  wliile  the 
majority  of  captive  Jews,  described  by  the  great  cotemporary 
prophet  as  going  to  meet  "  the  king"  (/.  e.  Moloch),  with  per- 
fumes, and  sending  messengers  to  hell",  amalgamated  with 
the  kindred  euperstitious  of  Babylon",  a  small  hat  resolute 
party  emboldened  by  the  allied  reUgion  and  power  of  Persia, 
realized  the  old  idea  of  "  the  remnant"  by  re-establishing  the 
pure  worship  of  Jehovah  in  his  own  land".  Only  a  small 
fraction  actually  returned,  but  the  very  fact  of  their  return 
attested  their  eeal.  There  was  no  more  desertion  of  Jehovah 
for  other  gods,  for  Jehovah  had  no  longer  a  rival,  the  new 
colonists  being  all  reformers,  their  imagioations  kindled  with 
on  elastic  Messianic  hope  immediately  counected  with  the 
national  God.  They  now  began  to  make  collections  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures,  remodelling  them  on  their  own  views ;  the 
great  object  of  the  compilers  being  to  give  reform  the  sanction 

'  Haveier  itnnge  it  maj  icein,  the  cirnnptkrr  king  Jotiob  hid  reigned  IS 
jean  aod  tired  2S  wilhout  luiing  learned  ttie  Gnt  two  tanunandmenu, 
■  Jm.  v.  9.  '•  Im.  Hi.  9. 

"  QcKn.  ta  Im.  Wii.  6,  p.  21fl.     QhilUny,  137.  147.  16».     A  psilni  (iti.  S,  i) 
lit  Uu  exile  klludei  to  tbs  revolting  pmcticei  cootinaed  by  hii  couDtiTnun,  thoM 
^^^kol;  onei"  whom  Jebamh  had  >el  apart  aa  ■  natian  of  aainli,     Exod.  iji.  S. 
^^L*>  Buk.  n.  to.  40, 
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of  Bntiquity,  to  throw  back  the  better  religion  of  the  present  to 
David  and  Moses.  Truth  of  fact  was  remorselessly  sacriiiced 
to  truth  of  principle.  Every  renowned  historical  character 
became  henceforth  a  perfect  example  of  the  approved  religion : 
every  national  calamity  a  punishment  for  incessant  recurrences 
of  idolatry.  In  spite  of  the  Levilical  prohibition,  the  sacrifice 
of  Abraham  continued  to  be  a  legitimate  trial  of  his  "  faith" 
immediately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  de- 
scended irom  liim ;  and  the  compilers  felt  no  awe  of  captious 
criticism  when  they  made  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  fixed 
agricultural  hierarchy  accompany  the  encampment  of  the  wan- 
dering Israelites,  or  when  they  mingled  the  dogmas  of  a  later 
period"  as  well  as  the  incidents  of  its  history  with  the  early 
annals  under  the  form  of  prophecy.  It  was  now  probably  that 
the  Jews  discarded  the  Ganaanite  from  tlie  genealogy  of  Shem, 
and  enrolled  among  their  kindred  the  victorious  and  sympa* 
thizing  Persian.  They  recoiled  from  acts  once  common  lo 
themselves,  and  found  in  their  improved  practice  a  new  warrant 
for  their  old  invasion  of  Canaan.  Their  Jehovah,  before  only 
one  among  the  many  Gods,  was  now  tlie  universal  Power 
*'  whose  throne  is  heaven  and  whose  footstool  earth;"  a  better 
conception  of  him  altered  his  personality,  in  deference  to  vbich 
the  ancient  Baals  and  Molochs  were  either  degraded  into 
"  nothings,"  i.  e.  imaginary-  beings,  or  took  their  place  aft« 
Magian  phrase  among  de^-ils".  The  antitlietical  conceptions" 
before  veering   between    union   and   separation   became  pcr- 


**  Of  ihli  thgrc  are  many  examples :  one  of  tbe  moit  >irik[ng  ii  that  wfieM  the 
rale,  "  to  ob^  ii  bttlar  (hnn  lacrifice"  ia  put  into  the  noDtli  a(  Snmacl  at  tha  -rtrj 
time  when  he  it  rigoromlj  eiaiting  tht  moit  hideoiu  of  all  inciifice*.  (1  Stm. 
TV.  22.)  The  Leviticsl  CDinpi1«r  hai  heen  carried  loo  fiir  in  hii  applicatiDn  at  the 
Bccominodatiiin  doctrine  to  Maloch  ofFertaga,  lince  the  law  ittetf  nurki  onl  aaei  a 
which  no  mercy  or  ndempCion  were  lo  be  prnnitted.  The  itrong  GDnmn  belvfcB 
the  tone  of  the  namlive  of  Jephthah  in  Judgei  and  Ihal  in  JoHphni  insjcMilton  u 
igainit  csnfaundm)!  the  later  idea  with  (be  ori^nal. 

'■*  Deut.  EMii.  17,  the  ewine.  lEcred  to  ihe  internal  god,  tharing  their  diigitc*. 
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manently  parted  into  two  rivala,  of  whom  the  sombre  aspect, 
(Satan,  or  the  Adversary),  was  banished  lo  Tophet  or  Gehenna, 
that  fire-furaaee  of  the  wicked"  still  forming  a  memento  of 
his  old  abominations,  so  that  it  began  to  be  perceived  that 
Abraham's  sacrifice  was  a  suggestion  of  tbe  devil",  and  that 
the  anoient  Hebrew  God  could  not  have  been  the  father  of 
JesQB  of  Nazareth"*.  Although  it  was  still  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit Moloch -worship,  it  was  convenient  to  refer  the  prohibi- 
tion to  a  time  when  its  occurrence  as  an  illegal  practice 
might  be  quoted  as  a  warning  on  which  all  history  was  a  com- 
ment. Far  different  had  been  the  Jewish  records  if  edited  by 
the  idolatrous  majority.  The  people  would  have  been  en- 
couraged to  follow  rather  than  avoid  the  example  of  their 
fathers ;  yet  finding  in  that  example  no  principle  which  could, 
like  the  Meseianic  idea,  abide  the  test  of  time  and  reason,  they 
would  soon  have  been  absorbed  among  other  nations. 


TBE    PASSOVER. 

The  Hebrew  reform  ia  emphatically  connected  with  the 
pasBover'.  Tliis  festival  was  notoriously  in  relation  with  the 
sacrificial  infanticide  of  the  Hebrews',  as  also  with  the  prac- 
tice of  presenting  every  first-bora  male  child  before  Jehovah, 
afterwards  substituted  for  the  earher  revolting  rite.  The  later 
Hebrews  endeavoured  to  account  for  an  otherwise  unexplained 

"  Mm.  «ii.  42.  60;  ht.  41,     E*v.  n.  10. 15. 

*  Uuiphat,  prince  of  Doemona,  went  to  G«d,  and  uid  to  him,  "  1[  Abntuun 
ind«cd  lorei  tbte,  Ut  him  ofFei  his  ton  u  n  ncrifice."  Fabridi  Cod.  Fi.  T.  T. 
ToL  L  Sei ;  ii.  120.    OfrSrcr,  Dnhriit.  ii.  380,    Camp.  lu.  iliii.  47. 

*  Iraic  in  Hsr.  i.  27  ;  ii.  2S.  Bipecisllj  by  tboM  Lcachcn  who,  liks  Cerdon, 
liution,  Ac.  dwelt  more  on  ihc  ethical  uililbciti  of  Hit  ymb,  than  on  tbe  meta- 
pbjriol  nnilj  of  Qoi.  Uarcion  unheaitatingly  conaigned  >ll  tbe  pioDi  odberentt  oT 
th«  udeiit  "  CasmoeralOT,"  including  AM,  Enoch,  Saab,  &c.  to  TBrlami. 

■  a  Kingi  niii.  22.    a  Chron.  ui.  6.  ■  E.od.  xiij.  12,  IE. 
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proGtico  by  connecting  it  "willi  the  escape  from  Egypt,  when 
the  entry  of  the  destroying  angel  into  laraeiitisb  houses  was 
averted  by  an  exhibition  of  blood  upon  the  door-posts.  Yei 
Moses  would  scarcely  hav«  instituted  a  festival  in  celebradon 
of  an  event  which  not  unreasonably  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
tinual source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  of 
reproach  to  himself;  nor  is  there  any  apparent  reason  why  the 
Israelites  on  whose  express  behalf  the  destroyer  was  sent 
should  have  marked  the  occasion  by  a  ceremonial  of  atone- 
ment, or  why  instead  of  expressing  gratitude  by  a  simple  fes- 
tivity they  should  have  symbolically  inflicted  on  Lhemwivea  the 
injury  which  for  their  sakea  hod  fallen  on  their  enemies.  The 
explanation  in  Exodus  involves  the  inconsequence  of  supposing 
that  God  required  the  blood  of  his  own  first-bom*,  because  he 
bad  slain  on  their  behalf  the  first-born  of  Egypt;  that  having 
onoe  exercised  an  act  of  vengeance  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Israelites,  "llierefore"  he  would  for  ever  continue  to  inflirt 
the  same  penalty  on  his  own  people  unless  propitiated  by  a 
rnusum.  Similar  iucoosistency  is  implied  in  the  explanation 
that  the  mark  of  blood  upon  the  doors  was  intended  to  prevent 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Destroyer,  who  without  this  pre- 
caution might  have  inadvertently  seized  a  Hebrew  child  instead 
of  an  Egyptian*.  Equally  improbable  is  the  attempted  his- 
torical reference  of  the  unleavened  bread,  the  use  of  which  wsa 
not  confined  to  tlie  hiuried  evening  of  the  passover,  but  ex- 
tended through  the  whole  ensuing  week ;  moreover  the  de- 
parture out  of  Egypt  was  on  the  whole  not  a  hasty  but  a  pre- 
meditated escape,  and  if  Moses  had  sufBcient  time  to  give 
minute  directions  for  observing  the  paschal  ceremony,  the 
people  must  have  bad  leisure  to  leaveu  their  bread  as  well  as 
to  bake  and  eat  it.  If  the  assigned  cause  be  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  rite,  its  true  origin  must  be  sought  in  the  gene- 
ral opinions  and  usages  of  tho  Hebrews.  The  fundame&til 
article  of  tlie  Isroehtish  creed  was  the  absolute  dependence  of 
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the  DatioB  for  weal  or  woe  on  the  will  of  Jehovah ;  whose 
favour  could  be  purchased  ooly  by  that  devoted  aUegiaoce  ex- 
pressed in  the  cose  of  Abraham,  when  offering  to  heaven  his  most 
valued  possession,  his  only  son.  This  sacrifice,  real  or  only 
intended,  was  the  great  charter  of  national  prosperity.  "  By 
myself  have  I  sworn,  saitb  the  Lord,  for  because  thou  hast 
done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thy  only  son ; 
that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will 
multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stare  of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand 
on  the  sea-shore ;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  bis 
enemies."  Agreeably  to  this  precedent,  the  claim  to  the  first- 
born forms  the  great  prerogative  of  Jehovah's  supremacy, 
"  Thou  shalt  offer  to  me,"  lie  says,  "  all  that  openeth  the 
matrix;  it  is  mine."*  Again,  "The  first- bom  of  thy  sons 
thou  shalt  give  unto  me ;  in  like  manner  shalt  tliou  do  with 
thy  oxen  and  sheep ;  seven  days  it  shall  be  with  its  dam ;  on 
the  eighth  day  thou  shalt  give  it  unto  me."'  Nothing  is  more 
strongly  insisted  on  than  this  right ;  it  was  probably  founded 
on  tlte  general  feehng  that  the  Deity  is  entitled  to  the  first  and 
choicest  of  the  goods  bestowed  by  him,  a  feehng  which  Aris- 
totle says  was  the  origin  of  all  sacrifices'.  According  to 
George',  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  as  well  as  the  other 
annual  feasts  were  agricultural  commemorations;  three  times 
.a  year  all  the  males  were  to  appear  before  the  Lord  in  token  of 
grateiul  homage,  first,  for  the  commencement  of  com  harvest, 
the  feast  of  weeks  for  its  completion,  the  feast  of  tabemaoles 
for  the  gathering  in  of  other  produce.  Each  feast  originally 
fell  on  the  fifteenth  day  or  middle  of  the  month,  that  is,  on  the 
full  moon,  and  lasted  seven  days.  At  the  commencement  of 
harvest,  on  the  15th  of  the  month  Ahib  or  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  first 
fruits  was  brought  to  the  priest  and  "  waved  '  before  the  Lord ; 
firom  this  dme,  ea  after  an  annual  grace  before  meab,  the  use 
of  unleavened  barley  cakes,  the  usual  food  of  the  time  and 


^^m      >  Eth. 
^^m    ■Jndi 


Kiod.  nii.  a.  IS;  xiiif.  20.  •  Exod.  xiii.  29,  SO. 

Eth.N.nii.11.     Hot.  Ep.  ii.  1.  13».     Fuii.i.SS;  riii.  2. 
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country,  was  permitted',  conlinuing  as  a  sacred  asage  otter 
wheat  hod  superseded  the  use  of  barley'",  wliea  ibe  purpose  of 
the  employmeat  of  the  unleaveued  and  more  homely  article 
WBB  explained  out  of  historical  tradition,  partly  from  the  haate 
in  which  the  Israelites  were  supposed  to  have  quitted  Egypt, 
and  partly  as  a  commemoTatioii  of  llie  "  bread  of  affliction " 
which  they  had  eaten  during  their  stay  there". 

But  Jehovah  was  entitled  to  the  first  fruits  of  catUo  and  men 
as  well  as  of  com  and  wine".  These  having  no  precise  limita- 
tion of  season  were  placed  at  the  vernal  commemoration  of 
the  year's  renewal,  becoming  eventually  the  moat  important 
part  of  the  ceremony  under  the  name  of  Jehovah's  "  transit" 
or  " Passover," "  the  "offering  of  the  Lord  in  his  appointed 
aeason.""  It  began  during  the  last  hours  of  the  four  teen  th 
day  of  the  first  month ;  the  victim  was  killed  in  the  eveuing, 
and  eaten  or  otherwise  consumed  tlie  same  night".  The  pass- 
over  ("tofTn  Jia^iiTiifiOf'"")  was  the  transit  between  life  and 
life,  or  between  two  great  periods  of  existence  presided  over 
by  Janus".  It  was  the  Bolar  festival  common  among  all  na- 
tions, particularly  the  Phrenicians  and  their  colonies,  at  ^^— 
commencement  of  the  yeajr",  when  the  Bgyptiaaa  and  M^| 

•  1  Sun.  ivii.  17.    2  B*ni.  ktiL  29;  xv.  9.    Bulb  ii.  14.  ^^| 

"  1  Eingi  if.  28.    Jniepli.  k.  i.  S.  4. 

"  Deul.  lYi.  3.  Sec  Bvald  on  ths  oie  of  (be  wnrd  Minchk,  com  offering,  lor 
offering!  ([enerallj,  indicating  iu  grentei  prenlencB  among  tint  uident  Inuliu*. 
Anfanng  to  QcKliichle,  loL  ii,  p.  SB.  42. 

"  Dentiri.  2. 17. 

'*  CoDip.  Lev.  iiiii.  5.  Hencg  '~'P^,  to  ipnre.  QeMn.  to  Iul  itrii.  S.  Qkil- 
Imj.Sn.    George,  n.  >.  238. 

"  B«od.  jtiiL  10.    Nomb.  ii.  7. 

"  Biod.  111.  8.  B.     Lev.  xiiii.  B.     Dent.  iti.  6,  6, 

"  Winer,  E.  W.  ad.  y. 

"  Comp.  Bvald,  Ouotiiciite,  I  p.  SIB.  Creui.  S}nnb.  i.  £Siq.  Jodg.  n.  81. 
Om.  Tui.  20. 

■*  "  ■£■/*  UuvH  ini."  Biueb.  de  Load.  ConatuiL  ch.  liii.  PuL  Ti.  20. 1. 
Sil.  lUJ.  IT.  770.  Porphyr.  Abitin.  ii.  27.  TuiL  Genu.  8.  FIniardi,  lii* 
ch.  btiiii.  Ihcrob.  Sat.  i,  S ;  iii.  7.  GbilUny,  p.  33.  SIS,  HoTcn'  tbixmsn, 
301.     Emdd,  Anbang,  357. 
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Peruvians  smeared  their  doors,  their  sheep,  or  their  fruit-trees 
with  blood  ",  and  when  the  Hebrew  Jehovah  was  supposed  to 
hold  a  periodica!  sitting  to  jndg'e  the  world".  Death  seems  to 
preside  at  the  new  birth  of  time,  that  perilous  interval  of 
Egyptian  darJmess  when  he  may  be  said  to  devour  his  sacri- 
ficial tribute  of  the  past,  and  appeased  by  the  mighty  meal  to 
open  the  stores  of  the  futnre.  The  passover  was  a  periodical 
observance  of  the  same  kind  as  that  resorted  to  occasionally 
under  disaster  or  peril,  including  both  expiation  of  sin"  and  a 
tribute  of  homage  to  the  great  "  King,"  the  Patriarchal  El, 
the  Cronus  of  Babylonian  tradition",  who  if  over  worsliipped 
only  with  rites  suited  to  the  golden  age,  became  afterwards  so 
altered  by  superstition  that  Jehovah  was  obliged  to  denounce 
him  as  an  alien  and  enemy,  to  prohibit  his  woraliip,  and  at  last 
to  confound  him  with  the  prince  of  rebel  spirits.  The  PhfD- 
nician  symbol  of  this  deity  was  fire.  Nothing  impure  could 
approach  him";  no  unclean  animal,  such  as  the  dog  or  fly, 
was  allowed  to  enter  his  temple.  Hia  moat  favoured  offering 
was  the  tender  child  or  virgin ;  the  infant  at  the  breast,  or  the 
injlk  and  honey  which  are  its  first  and  purest  food".  Hence 
the  hideous  custom  adopted  by  his  priests  of  cutting  and  maim- 
ing themselves  for  God's  soke,  which  the  present  Levitical  law 
expressly  and  pointedly  prohibits.  Hence  too  the  religious 
bstred  of  leaven,  the  emblem  of  cumiption",  the  nice  distinc- 
tions between  clean  and  unclean,  the  strict  injunclion  to  con- 
sume the  whole  victim,  to  bum  with  the  all-puriiJTng  element 
whatever  should  remain  until  morning'".  The  paschal  sacri- 
fice addressed  the  dark  nocturnal  Power  who  ruthlessly  exacted 
that  tribute  which  the  Egyptians  refused  to  give  voluntarily". 
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and  who  wna  propititited  by  bloody  marks  upon  the  lintel", 
afterwards  better  replaced  by  the  life-giviDg  Word".  The 
some  right  which  claiiaed  the  first-born  of  tbe  Athamontidee 
demanded  the  first-hom  of  Israel,  the  whole  nation  being 
strictly  speaking  "holy"  as  Jehovah's  first-bom",  though  of 
course  redeemable  by  a  subsUtute"'.  The  destination  of  the 
viotim  or  substitute  was  death'',  the  universal  debt  of  Nature. 
Doomed  by  an  inevitable  ooveniint,  all  souls  are  in  strictness 
incapable  of  ransom ;  tlicy  belong  to  death  as  they  belong  to 
God".  "AUaoula,"  says  Jehovah",  "aremiDe;  as  the  soul 
of  the  father  so  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine  ;  the  soul  that  siu- 
neth  it  shall  die."  Death  was  the  consequenoe  of  sin ;  the 
oause  was  as  general  as  tlio  consequence,  which  could  be  ran- 
somed or  delayed  only  by  a  voluntary  gift  or  atonement.  The 
household  escaped  in  coasideration  of  yielding  a  child ;  the 
child  was  afterwards  commuted  for  a  ram  or  lamb,  tiie  offering 
in  each  case  being  subjeut  to  the  aame  treatment".  Another 
substitutive  rite  or  "  token  of  the  covenant"  was  circumdsion, 
both  ceremonies  being  legally  due  ou  the  same  day  after  birth, 
and  constituting  analogous  conditions  of  obtaining  reward  ur 
safety.  Jehovah  it  is  said",  after  commisaioning  Mosea"  W 
threaten  Pharaoh  with  the  death  of  his  unranaomed  first-born, 
met  him  at  tlje  inn  and  wished  to  kill  him;  thereupon  Zip- 
porah  circumcised  her  child  with  a  sharp  stone,  exclaiming 
angrily,  "  Surely  a  bloody  husband  art  thou  to  mo ;"  on  which 
Jehovah  let  Moses  go. 

"  Hen.  IT.  7.    Judg.  xi.  31.    Ita.  Ivii.  8. 

*°  DbuI.  yi.  9.    Comp.  Joho  i.  e. 
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When  the  human  victim  liad  both  in  ritual  and  legend  been 
replaced  by  an  animal  substitute,  it  was  natural  that  every  ves- 
tige of  the  ancient  obnoxious  form  should  as  for  as  possible  be 
suppressed.  Accordingly,  after  the  first  and  second  celebra- 
tioDS  tinder  Moses  and  the  equivocal  testimony  of  Joshua, 
there  occurs  no  authentic  account  of  a  passover  until  Hezekiah 
and  Josiah,  when  for  some  unexplained  reason  it  became  im- 
portant to  make  an  alteration  in  it.  "  The  king  is  said  to  have 
ordered  that  the  poBsover  should  be  observed  according  to 
directions  given  in  the  newly- discovered  book  of  the  law,  and 
it  is  added,  that  "  no  such  passover  as  that  had  ever  been  held 
from  the  days  of  the  Judges,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel  or  of  Judah.""  The  writer  would  intimate  that  tlie 
passover  had  been  duly  observed  in  the  Mosaic  period,  but  that 
sabsequently  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  thence  down  to 
the  then  present  day  the  Mosaic  institution  had  been  neglected. 
But  if  no  such  passover  had  been  held  since  the  age  of  the 
Jodges,  or  according  to  a  more  suspicious  writer,  since  Samuel 
or  Solomon",  it  may  safely  be  inferred,  as  in  the  similar  cobo 
of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles '",  that  tlie  reformed  passover  was  a 
novelty  under  the  disguise  of  a  restoration,  and  that  in  reality 
no  such  passover  had  ever  been  held  at  all.  Yet  the  new  ob- 
servance had  certainly  been  preceded  by  some  other  requiring 
reform,  the  precise  nature  of  which  it  was  inexpedient  even  to 
name  in  connection  with  the  ritual  of  Jehovah.  It  transpires, 
however,  that  objectionable  passovers  had  been  hitherto  kept 
at  the  suppressed  high  places*';  and  since  we  know  that  the 
new  passover  was  a  sacrifice  of  blood  closely  connected  with 
Jehovah's  claim  to  the  first-bom,  and  that  the  immolation  of 
human  victims  wliich  down  to  a  late  period  unquestionably 
formed   part  and  no   unimportant  one,   of  Jehovah's  ritual" 

••  2  King*  xiiii.  21.  '•  2  Chron.  iii.  5  ;  ixxc.  IS. 

"  Keh.  TiiL  17.     QhilUny,  C30 ;  but  comp.  B««ld,  ».  •.  p.  867. 
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had  been  a  recent  object  of  prophetical  remonstrance,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  infer  that  such  rites  UBually  reserved  for  the 
passover  festival  may  have  been  the  very  enormity  it  was  now 
wished  to  extirpate.  The  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  Ezehiel, 
who  in  a  remarkable  passage'*,  asserting  Moloch  worship  to 
have  been  an  institution  authorized  by  Jehovali  in  order  to 
punish  his  people,  alludes  to  the  old  passover  rite  as  having 
formed  pFurt  of  that  worship",  but  omitting  the  clause  enjoin- 
ing substitution  and  redemption.  The  prophet  admits  the 
fearful  practice  wliich  depopulated  the  nation ;  he  admits  too 
that  it  emanated  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  God,  but  declares 
that  it  was  a  visitation  of  wralli  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  bis  power  by  desolating  the  country,  and  that  as 
originally  propounded  it  was  unmitigated  by  the  qualilSiiig 
proviaions  found  in  the  present  text.  We  are  then  autborizoil 
by  Scripture  testimony  as  well  as  collateral  evidence,  such  as 
the  custom  of  executing  malefactors  on  the  Passover,  to  pre- 
sume that  the  institution  in  its  new  shape  was  only  an  instance 
of  the  merciful  substitution  bo  uflen  occurring  about  the  dawn 
of  history";  that  many  of  its  existing  accessories  explicable, 
as  Ghillony  shows,  in  no  other  way,  such  as  the  prohibitions  uf 
eating  the  raw  flesh,  of  tearing  or  breaking  the  limbs,  were  in- 
tended to  exclude  former  abominations";  that  in  short  the 
new  Possover  replaced  the  old  Moloch  rite,  in  which,  if  analogy 
may  be  a  basis  for  conjecture,  a  man  or  child  was  hun^.  or 
rather  crucified  as  an  offering  "before  the  Lord"  during  the 
last  hours  of  the  departing  year,  and  after  being  suspended  till 
sunset",  was  then  taken  down,  the  blood  poured  out  upon  un- 
leavened cakes",  which  with  portions  of  the  fleah  were  eaien 
by  the  communicants,  and  the  remainder  burnt  in  the  furnace 

"  Eiek.  XX.  26.  "  In  ihf  «anl>  of  Kxod.  liii.  12. 

"  Ku»b.  Pr.  Ei.  iy.  IS.  "  The  ^/ifmyui. 

"  1. 1,  during  "  ifae  pcrpuation."     Comp.  Ifnmb.  ixi,  i.     Deal,  jt],  23,    Jctk. 
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firo  of  "  Moloch,'"  the  still  continuing  title  of  Jehovah  in  pas- 
chal invocations^'. 


R§u. 
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nvetaratfi  habit  could  not  be  euddenly  effaced.  The  eating 
blood  in  "private  dwellings'"  was  striclly  forbidden,  and  the 
Buspicious  pasaover  rite  brought  under  metropolitan  surveil- 
lance', Tet  blood  was  still  the  only  means  by  which  sin  could 
be  expiated  and  life  ransomed.  "It  is  the  blood,"  says  the 
authority,  "  which  makes  atonement  for  the  soul ;"  "  without 
blood  there  is  no  remiasitm,'"  And  though  a  lamb  superseded 
the  victim  of  ancient  ritual,  there  remained  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  more  efficacious  expedient  under  strong  excitement. 
A  sen  atUB- consul  turn  or  Levitical  edict  proves  the  commence- 
ment of  a  change,  not  its  completion.  Though  human  sacri- 
fices had  been  nominally  abolished  by  the  heroes  of  civihzation 
historical  or  fabulous,  by  Amasis,  Hercules,  or  Theseus,  Juve- 
nal accuses  the  proverbially  humane  Egyptians  of  feeding 
on  men  while  they  spared  the  kid  * ;  and  long  after  the  Car- 
thaginians had  generally  discontinued  the  sacrifice  of  nadves  to 
Satnm,  a  defeat  in  battle  overwhelmed  them  with  such  super- 
stitious remorse  that  tliey  offered  ap  two  hundred  boys  of  the 
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first  f&milies  at  once'.  Impending  deBtruction  roused  the 
TjTiftDS  to  similar  frenzy".  Even  Alliens  tolerated  the  sacri- 
ficial death  of  criminals  and  foreigners' ;  and  the  bloody  tri- 
bute to  tlie  Arcadian  Zeus  Lycaeus  condemned  in  the  legend  of 
Lycaon  continned  down  to  Diocletian".  "How  much,"  says 
Pliny,  "  do  we  owe  to  Roman  civilization  for  abolishing  the 
horrible  superstition  wliich  raado  the  killing  a  man  a  most 
pious  act,  the  eating  him  a  most  salubrious  oue ! " '  And  yet 
notwithstanding  the  self-complacency  of  the  philosopher,  thefie 
practices  recurred.  Human  sacrifices  were  prohibited  by  the 
Senate  in  the  year  08  B.C. ;  the  Decree  was  renewed  by  Augus- 
tus, Tiberius,  and  Adrian.  Yet  Augustus  himself  sacrificed 
SOO  Romans  of  rank  to  tlie  manes  of  his  uncle '";  die  same 
rites  were  performed  by  Commodus  and  Elagabalus,  and  in  the 
fourth  century  Lactantius  speaks  of  llie  dire  sacrifices  of  Jupiter 
Ladalis  as  still  subsisting".  Similar  occasional  outbursts  of 
inveterate  habit  occurred  among  the  Jews.  In  terror  and  dis- 
aster the  dregs  of  prejudice  are  stirred  up,  tmd  excitement 
revives  all  the  atrocities  of  superstition.  The  catmibalian 
denounced  by  tie  prophets  was  no  vague  menace,  no  un- 
precedented evil " ;  the  prohibition  of  eating  blood  or  raw  fleaL 
did  not  prevent  a  mother  Irom  devouring  her  child  whom  ate 
called  "  her  sacrifice," '"  noi  restrain  the  Jews  of  CjTcne  from 
tasting  the  entrails  of  their  fellow- ci ti zens  ".  The  bloody  im 
meraion  recommended  by  Jews  to  the  Emperor  Conslontine  aa 
a  specific  for  leprosy  was  a  nostmm  of  the  old  law" ;  and  the 
crucifixion  of  children  under  Thcodosius"  was  but  the  revival 
of  a  practice  far  less   generally  revolting  and  untisttal   Oxm 
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JosephuB  would  have  U8  Buppose".  As  in  the  gladiatorinl 
elioTS  of  demomlized  Borne  the  old  tribute  to  Sntum,  or  the 
War-God,  still  continued  a  spectacle  of  horrid  entertainment ; 
so  in  regard  to  Judfea,  that  theatre  of  the  most  extraordinary 
excesses  of  fanaticism  which  the  world  has  perhaps  ever  wit- 
nessed, it  mtiy  he  asked  why,  if  detestation  of  human  Bacrifices 
was  generally  and  sincerely  felt,  the  precedent  of  Abraham  was 
bUU  allowed  to  stand  prominently  forward  as  tiie  great  founda- 
tion of  privilege  and  hope";  or  how  we  are  to  avoid  the 
dilemma  that  the  Jews  were  either  still  semibarharous  in  their 
hearts,  or  that  an  incredible  SdeLty  to  Iradidon  induced  them 
in  this  instance  to  allow  tlie  severest  reflection  to  pass  on  what 
they  moat  revered  ?  The  blood  of  sacrifice,  of  circumcision,  of 
the  Passover,  still  continued  the  great  pledge  of  the  eternal 
covenant'";  and  that  the  idea  of  human  sacrifice  though  rare 
in  practice  still  maintained  its  place  in  the  background  as 
a  mysterious  secret"",  The  story  of  the  man  found  reserved 
for  sacrifice  in  the  temple  meets  in  JosopliuB"  but  feeble  con- 
tradiction ;  and  the  suspicion  which  has  always  attached  to  the 
secret  mysteries  of  the  Jews  has  been  kept  alive  from  age 
to  age  by  the  excesses  of  enthusiasts".  Sacrificial  atonement, 
especially  atonement  by  blood,  had  ever  been  their  great  re- 
ligious idea.  Estabhahed  in  Abraham,  who  tbrougb  "faith" 
was  supposed  to  have  earned  the  Inheritance  both  of  this  world 
and  tlie  next",  the  rite  originating  in  abject  fear  was  the  most 
popular  source  of  hope.  The  notion  of  imputation  or  auhstitu- 
tion,  of  the  innocent  being  made  to  pay  for  the  guilty,  was  w 

1'  W4I,  Ti.  3.  E. 

"  iBLirii.  22;  li.  2. 

'■  :i«;b.  ix.  11.  2  Chron.  XXX.  16.  Neh.  x.  33.  Q&Snr,  U.  ISl. 
redwtDFd  by  a  twolald  bloodihed ;  that  of  tbs  puaoTd  Nid  of  the  o 
Schcmoih.  B.  ib, 

"  Qhillanj',  pp.  lOS.  623.  62G.  653. 

"  JoHph.  agaitui  Apion.  ii,  8.     Qhillanj,  p.  546. 

"  Comp.  Sncmtfi,  Hiit.  i.  7.  16.     EiMnmengrr,  But.  Judcnlhuoi,  u 
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ranted  by  ancient  practice"  and  confirmed  by  law.  Embodied 
in  the  DeciJogue  and  acted  on  judicially",  it  was  transferred  In 
the  divine  attributes",  and  a  notiun  so  treated  is  not  easily 
displaced.  Even  the  prophets,  however  averse  to  injustice, 
found  in  this  hypothesis  a  collateral  guarantee  for  Messianic 
hope.  They  delighted  in  tlieir  denunciations  to  represent  God 
as  a  fearfiil  warrior  trampUag  the  earth  in  his  fury,  with  blood- 
drenched  Bword  and  gory  giumenta".  Criminals  and  enemies 
had  been  always  regarded  as  economical  sacrificial  expedients 
for  purchasing  divine  favour ;  the  extent  of  the  sacrificial  vow 
being  proportioned  to  the  difBculty  anticipated  in  fulfilling  it, 
sometimes  confined  to  slaughter  of  the  males,  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Amalekiles,  including  women,  children,  and 
cattle".  The  Hebrews  in  their  contempt  for  foreigners  re- 
garded them  as  animals  for  sacrifice;  and  the  notion  was 
adopted  by  the  prophets.  By  Jerasatem  or  "Ariel,"*"  Jeho- 
vah's sacrificial  metropolis,  it  is  pointedly  said  that  "  Tophet" 
stood  ready  prepared",  the  place  had  been  "of  old"  marked 
out  by  divine  vengeance  for  celehrnting  a  holocaust  of  the 
enemy.  "  The  Lord's  fire  was  in  Zion,  his  fiimace  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;"'  it  was  deep  and  large,  high  piled  with  fuel,  and  want- 
ing but  his  own  breath  to  kindle  iL""  The  nature  of  the 
required  victim  was  often  shrouded  in  mysterious  silence",  hut 
was  invariably  made  clear  by  tlie  event.  In  the  olden  time 
Egypt  had  been  the  expiation  as  well  as  spoil  of  Israel,  the 

"  !Fha  "  holineu"  of  the  tin-alTitrlng  ii  unucannuible  in  the  uaiml  nocpptatioD  of 
the  tenn  ooiuulenlly  with  the  bratking  or  purilicatioD  af  iha  veiiela  emi^Tfd  in  it 
It  WBt  "holj,"  i.  (.  irredEemsblp,  or  dnoraed. 

"  2  Sam.  xii.  11.    1  Kingi  xiii.  3i  ;  liv,  10. 17  ;  ui.  28,  29.     In.  mix  8. 
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BobetitutiTe  offering  of  first-born  for  first-bom  required  by 
Jehovah'*,  The  days  of  Gibeon  and  Midian  wero  fearful  pre- 
oedents  of  the  same  kind'".  The  defeat  of  Sennacherib,  of 
Pharaoh  Necho  at  Carchemiah ",  were  each  of  them  a  great 
"  cherem"  or  sticrifioe ;  such  too  was  the  impending  deatruodon 
of  those  ancient  rivals  of  Israel  tlie  Idumeans,  who  From  the 
time  of  the  exile  were  especially  the  "devoted,""  the  type  of 
oil  that  was  most  obnoxious  in  heathenism".  In  this  feehng 
the  expiatory  value  of  blood  was  exemplified  on  the  largest 
scfile  in  the  Messianic  theory.  Isrnuhtish  depression  would 
"in  the  year  of  the  redeemed  of  Zion""  be  requited  a  hundred- 
fold on  the  ancient  foes  whose  an^^uish  would  not  only  satisfy 
Hebrew  vengeance  but  alone  for  Hebrew  sin.  "  Precious  in 
the  wgbt  of  the  Lord  was  the  death  of  his  Siunta.""  "  Fear 
not,  0  Israel,"  says  Jehovah",  "  for  I  have  redeemed  thee;  I 
have  called  thee  by  name,  thou  art  mine ;  when  thou  passest 
through  the  waters  I  will  be  witli  tltee,  when  thou  walkest 
through  fire  thou  shah  not  be  bumed.  For  I  am  thy  God 
Jehovah,  the  holy  one  of  Israel  is  thy  Saviour ;  I  give  as  thy 
ransom  Egypt,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  instead  of  thee*';  since 
thou  wast  precious  in  my  sight  I  loved  thee ;  therefore  give 
I  men  for  thy  ransom  and  people  for  thy  hfe."  "  I  will  feed 
them  that  oppress  thee  with  their  own  flesh,  and  they  shall  be 
drunken  with  their  own  blood  as  with  sweet  wine;  and  all  the 
earth  shall  know  that  I  Jehovah  am  thy  Redeemer.""     "I  will 


"  B«od.  iii.  18;  riii.  8.  27. 

"  !».  ii.  i ;  iiviii.  21.  Camp.  Obad.  15.  Zeph,  i.  7,  8.  Whoto  thedt  ihe 
Uooi  of  the  ungodly,  nid  ihe  Robbis,  ii  m  meriloriom  u  lie  who  oflen  «crifice. 
Jallint  Simconi,  fol.  245.  Bunidbir  Kibba.  £  229.  Undor  the  nuns  of  the 
ungndljr  Hem  Bt  Ihe  time  to  huTc  been  uiclailed  ChiiitUm.  BiMOiDeDgir,  i.  0S9. 
73E.  750.  701 ;  ii.  203. 

"  Jer.  xI»L  10.  "  Iw.  xixit.  2. 
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make  my  arrons  drunk  vitli  their  blood,  and  my  sword  shall 
devour  flesh ;  with  blood  of  the  elain  and  of  the  captives,  trom 
the  head  of  the  PrinceB  of  the  enemy.  Bojojoe,  0  ye  trihee,  hia 
people!  for  ho  avenges  the  blood  of  his  servoota,  rendemig 
vengeance  on  their  adversaries,  and  purifying  (or  "washing") 
hispeoplein  theirblood.""  Thegreat  "day  of  the  Lord,"  that 
fearful  retribution  preceding',  not  ftccording  to  Christian  theory, 
following,  tlie  Messianic  eatablishment,  would  be  as  in  odier 
instances"  an  atonement,  by  which  the  heathen  would  be 
instrumental  in  consummating  Hebrew  redemption.  And  if 
atoning  virtue  aconied  from  dying  criminals  and  enemies,  how 
much  more  might  be  expecLed  from  the  unmerited  suffering  of 
the  righteous  Isruehte !  If  the  ancestor's  guilt  brought  evil  on 
the  child",  the  pang  of  the  child  must  redound  to  the  advao- 
tage  of  children's  children.  The  reformers  who  discarded 
Moloch  worsliip  inconsistently  retained  the  theory  on  which  it 
was  founded.  They  used  saorificial  language  iu  reference  lo 
the  uncomprehended  inequfdities  of  Providential  dealing;  for 
pain  and  death  could  not  have  existed  without  a  cause,  and  il 
was  less  repulsive  to  suppose  the  misdeeds  of  the  wicked  to  he 
expiated  by  the  good,  than  to  imagine  evil  as  wantonly  in- 
flicted. Among  murderous  priests"  and  cruel  altars,  where 
men  devoid  of  mercy  as  of  knowledge  offered  sacrifices  which 
God  desired  not",  the  prophet  was  scouted  when  protesting 
against  popular  ahominationa  he  appealed  to  the  plain  dictates 
of  humanity.  Yet  unmerited  suffering  was  a  problem  difficult 
even  to  himself.  The  mysteries  of  Providence  resembled  the 
usurious  deahng  of  the  householder  in  the  parable,  rigorously 
exacting  payment  for  an  unjust  debt.     All  that  the  greatest  of 

"  Dcat  xiili.  43.     Rev.  i.  C.      Hence  ths  Froierb,   ij.  B ;  ni.  IS.     Ormf. 
»boTe,  p.  270  "  ".     "  Si  jujIiK  aliquii  est  qui  in  viis  irgii  inpemi  qu 
■liqUB  tmuen  veilimn  parte  dsfidat.  Oil  DeuB  ex  iiapii  illiu)  nperibui  defectum 
(upplei,  ui  Kriptum  eit  Job  uTiL  IT  ;  "Puibil  impiui  yata  ted  jnitu  ini 
SohKT  in  Qfronr,  ii.  ISG. 
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prophets  could  do  was  to  contrast  the  sublime  resignatjon  of 
the  upright  to  God's  inscrutable  judgments"  with  the  vile  rites 
wantonly  perpetrated  by  men.  He  leaves  mural  anomahes  to 
find  their  esplanation  in  the  very  theory  which  had  been  the 
root  of  superstitious  pollution,  pointing  out  Uie  sufTering  pro- 
phet aa  a  "sin-offering"  who  had  home  tbo  iniquity  of  his 
fellows  and  so  healed  their  sorrows'".  "  Thou  knoweat,  O 
God,"  says  the  martyr  Eleazar",  "  thatlcouldevennowescape, 
yet  for  the  sake  of  the  law  I  am  tpilhug  to  die  a  fiery  death ; 
therefore  be  tliou  gracious  to  Uiy  people,  let  my  suffering  OQ 
their  behalf  suffice  thee ;  and  instcnd  of  their  lives  accept  thou 
of  mine.""  The  results  of  martyrdom  were  twofold,  purifica- 
tion and  glory  to  tlie  sufferer,  and  benefits  of  example  and 
atonement  for  the  people.  The  penances  of  the  just  were 
a  "treasure  in  heaven'  constitutiDg  a  fund  of  communicable 
desert,  and  the  reckoning  between  Jehovah  and  his  people  was 
treated  aa  a  commercial  balance  of  accounts.  Rabbi  Judoh  the 
holy  suffered  the  tootliache  for  tttirteen  years;  during  those 
years  it  was  ofiirmed  that  no  living  thing  died  in  Israel,  and  no 
woman  miscarried".  The  death  of  the  righteous  being  super- 
fluous in  regard  to  himself,  operated  on  the  general  balance  of 
account  in  favour  of  the  people ;  the  death  of  the  High-Priest 
was  considered  a  general  satisfaction  for  sin,  so  that  the  in- 
voluntary ahcdder  of  blood  became  by  that  event  at  liberty  to 
return  in  safety  to  his  home".  "  Why,"  says  the  Talmud", 
"  did  the  sons  of  Aaion  die  on  the  day  of  Atonement  ?  That 
ye  may  learn  that  as  the  day  of  atonement  makes  expiation  for 

■•  Iv.  iTii.  1  fq.  "  I».  liiL 

"  i  Hu.  vi.  p.  COS.     Oomp.  p.  SIS  uid  2  Xk.  n.  SO. 

"  Tbia  idea  ii  laid  atill  lo  pnnil  in  ionic  Jeoitti  ranununiliet.  Eabbi  Joiepb, 
the  Km  of  Joihua,  nlalei  that  when  tbe  mn  oC  ■  Jewiib  nnegode  wu  burnt  bj 
order  of  Cbartrt  Ihe  Fifth,  "the  Lord  ■mellfd  a  iwcct  jbvout;"  and  a  leUer  from 
Jcnualein  dcacribfi  Ihe  death  of  thoae  who  perithed  id  Ihe  mthquake  of  1837 
M  an  Uaning  ucrifice  for  Une\.  Daiuper,  Fener  und  Uolnch  dicDit  der  alien 
Bebimer.  p.  33. 
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Israel  so  also  doth  the  death  of  the  righteous,"  Again,  "  Wty 
does  Scripture  relate  the  death  of  Miriam  inunediately  afier  the 
direcliona  about  iLe  red  heifer?"  To  teach  that  as  the  ashes 
of  the  heifer  atone  for  Israel,  so  doth  the  death  of  the  righte- 
ous." In  treatise  Meseliilta  R.  Jonatlian  appeals  to  the  exam- 
ples of  Jonah",  Moses"  and  David",  to  show  how  patri- 
archs and  prophets  offered  their  lives  for  their  people ;  and  it 
was  an  impression  handed  down  from  early  times  that  the  same 
self-immolations  of  chiefs  and  princes  often  met  with  in  profane 
history,  in  which  the  devoted  hero  undergoes  a  voluntary  death 
at  the  command  of  on  oracle  or  sootlisayer,  had  repeatedly  oc- 
curred among  tlie  Hebrews,  and  that  the  extraordinary  dealha 
of  Moses  and  Aaron  by  God's  appointment  were  not  mere 
natural  events,  for  the  "eye  of  Moses  was  not  dim  nor  hia 
natural  force  abated,"  but  self-inflicted  forfeitures,  sublime 
acta  of  sacrificial  self-devotion  for  the  public  good". 


§  15. 


Its  present  effects. 


rafioD  01  U» 


Atonement,  spiritual  reunion  with  God,  a  restorafiOD  c 
"  golden  age,"  these  are  the  great  airaH  of  all  religion.  When 
man  fell,  when,  in  other  words,  he  ceased  to  be  in  unconscious 
sympathy  with  Nature,  his  ingenuity  of  course  sought  for 
means  of  reunion.  With  the  consciousness  of  estrangement 
arose  varied  forma  of  mediation,  one  of  the  earliest  of  which 
was  a  metaphysical  pantheism  producing  a  more  or  less  deh- 

"  Numh.  xix.  20,  21.  "  Jmmh  i.  12. 

"  Biod.  stxii.  82.    Numb.  xi.  IS.  "  2  Sam.  xiit.  17. 

"  "Mora  JQitornm  eit  eipiitio  iSCQli,"  iiij-i  ihe  Sohar.  (QlKirer,  u.  ISl) 
AgmiD,  "  There  it  dd  BXpiation  more  powerful  la  avert  tbe  plngac  than  the  naiia  of 
the  binding  of  Ikuc  (Qpn.  iiii,  9) ;  (lod'i  acverity  win  thereby  bnnnd.  Mid  thtw- 
fore  all  Jews  ought  in  the  cnptiTily  to  reflect  on  Itanc'i  bondi  which  proi«l  thmi 
ag«n««!leWl." 
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berate  return  of  the  self-conscious  mind  to  the  serenity  of  its 
childhood.  But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  all  men  to  overleap 
the  barrier  by  a  sudden  effort.  There  was  a  long  interval, 
during  which  the  mind  parted  from  Natnre  yet  imperfectly 
aware  of  ita  own  claims,  roved  fitfully  through  the  twilight  of 
the  mythical,  investing  the  outward  world  with  attributes  and 
powers  which  it  strove  by  fanciful  means  to  propitiate  or  in- 
fluence. At  length  man  stood  face  to  face  with  a  supreme 
independent  Being  raised,  hke  liimself,  above  Nature,  and  bear- 
ing his  own  likeness.  But  the  very  supposition  involved  a 
continuing  separation.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  relation  of 
God  to  man  was  that  of  Governor  and  subject  ascertained  by  a 
law,  the  terms  of  which  would  therefore  contain  the  means  of 
reconcihaiion.  But  legal  conformity  was  always  felt  to  be  im- 
perfect. The  state,  the  individual  suffered,  and  the  suffering 
of  itself  was  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  reconciliation  was 
incomplete.  Sacrifices  tlierelbre  were  used  to  make  up  for 
lack  of  performance,  while  to  those  who  had  a  truer  notion  of 
perfection,  who  "  thirsted  after  righteousness," '  the  absolute 
theocratic  fulfilment  was  transferred  bom  the  present  to  future 
hope  under  the  form  of  the  Messianic  theory.  Even  while 
man  and  God  were  thus  opposed  as  persons,  the  efforts  to 
appease  him  partook  in  some  degree  of  tlie  feehng  of  the  first 
and  last  stages  of  thought ;  but  the  very  existence  of  a  law 
implied  continuing  estrangement,  its  constantly  recurring  cere- 
monial containing  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt  which  separated 
rather  than  united.  Judaism  was  eminently  calculated  to  be 
in  the  Pauline  sense  a  "  schoolmaster;"  tliat  is,  to  awaken  in 
men's  minds  a  distinct  idea  of  the  necessity  of  atonement ;  but  ^H 

it  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  proclaim  the  impossibility  of  ^H 

fully  attaining  the   object  except   at  some  remote  time  and  ^H 

through  some  new  organization  which  would  be  its  own  down-  ^H 

fall.     The  incompleteness  and  transitory  condition  of  law  was  ^H 

doily  exhibited  to  those  who  espied  the  unveiled  barrenness*  ^H 

^^M*  In.  [i.  2,  &c.  '2  Cor.  HL  7.  ^H 
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of  Buperan Dilated  sftcrificial  forms,  while  the  prophetic  Epirit, 
that,  necessary  part  of  JudaiBm,  was  constaDtty  looking  out  for 
a  *'  better  promise,"  find  chaunting  a  song  of  exultation  otot 
the  approaching  full  of  its  parent.  In  Christ  the  fulfilment  of 
all  expectation  and  prediction  is  brought  before  as  in  two  waya: 
first,  in  the  example  of  a  faultless  hfe  encoura^g  ub  to  reahze 
objectively  the  divine  ideal ;  secondly,  by  denying  as  far  as 
could  consist  with  the  notion  of  a  personal  God  the  imnginary 
barrier,  and  assuming  him  to  be  already  reconciled  as  a  friend 
and  father.  It  may  be  questioned  whetlier  in  making  a  farther 
effort  to  restore  the  golden  age,  in  endeavouring  tlirough  the 
atonement  schemo  to  arrogate  by  a  symbol  the  claim  to  spiritual 
union  made  on  abstract  ground  by  the  metaphysical  idealist, 
Christianity  did  not  betray  its  own  dignity,  and  abandon  for  a 
fanciful  notion  a  prohfic  truth.  The  sacrifice  of  Jesus  was  a 
sacrifice  for  a  principle.  He  died  to  establish  his  religion,  to 
bequeath  an  eternal  truth  to  mankind.  To  say  that  he  coun<d 
death  would  contradict  both  authority  and  probability.  He 
pathetically  deplored  the  obdurate  aversion  of  his  countrymeD 
to  the  "  things  belonging  to  their  peace,"  He  easily  foresaw 
that  in  the  then  prevailing  temper  of  their  minds  there  would 
arise  "  false  Christs  and  false  prophets,"  that  misdirected  zeal 
would  undo  them.  He  experienced  the  bitter  disappointmonl 
of  on  entliusiostic  philanthropist  whose  aims  and  motives  have 
been  misconstrued  and  depreciated.  His  agony  was  not  an 
unmanly  fear  of  doath,  but  distress  at  the  utter  failure  of  his 
most  cherished  hopes,  and  the  impossibility  of  his  living  except 
OB  an  apostate  without  universal  ofi'ence  and  constant  perse- 
cution'. It  may  be  that  at  an  earlier  period  he  imagined  that 
his  kingdom  in  its  loftiest  meaning  was  to  be  quickly  realized 
to  the  eye  either  in  a  natural  or  supernatural  manner'.  But 
the  expectation  if  ever  formed  was  soon  dispelled ;  and  the 
profier  of  the  only  kind  of  dohverance  which  it  wos  competent 
for  himself  to  offer  or  for  his  countrymen  to  receive  was  scorn- 
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fully  rejected  by  the  world,  and  coarsely  misinterpreted  even 
by  Ms  nearest  firieods.  At  this  conjoncture  it  reraiiined  oniy 
that  since  bis  Messianic  plan  had  for  the  present  foiled  both 
temporally  and  spiritually,  he  should  himself  become  a  sacrifioe 
for  his  cause,  not  merely  in  order  to  prove  his  sincerity,  but  as 
an  appeal  to  the  future  world  against  the  grossness  and  hard- 
heartedness  of  this.  Iiopreased  with  the  inevitable  necessity, 
he  had  no  longer  any  scruple  as  to  acknowledging  pubboly 
before  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  Roman  governor  his  pretensions 
to  be  the  spiritual  prince  and  saviour  of  men's  souls  ;  he  boldly 
confronted  death  to  uphold  liis  sinking  cause,  conscious  that 
the  expectations  he  had  sown  in  the  reluctant  hearts  of  his  dis- 
ciples conld  fructify  only  in  Iiis  blood.  Words  had  been  spent 
in  vain,  deeds  alone  could  bring  down  the  "  holy  spirit"  into 
their  hearts.  His  death  too  might  seem  to  be  demanded  by 
tile  same  oracle  which  was  the  guarantee  of  his  second  coming* 
and  of  the  proverbial  "woes"  which  were  to  precede  it.  He 
was  influenced  doubtless  by  the  example  of  preceding  prophets, 
nearly  all  of  whom  had  been  martyrs',  especially  by  the  pas- 
sage, Isaiah  liii.',  not  indeed  in  opposition  to  his  great  object' 
in  the  idea  of  substituting  his  own  bodily  suffering  by  way  of 
sacrifioial  expiation  for  obdurate  sin,  but  chiefly  in  the  hope 
that  indifference  and  cruelty  would  at  last  be  awakened  to 
remorse*,  so  that  his  death  might  as  it  were  ransom  sin  by 
eradicating  sinfulness  from  the  heart.  Even  admitting  the 
words  ascribed  to  Jesus  about  "  giving  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many"  to  have  been  really  spoken  by  liim,  it  seems  needless  to 
ascribe  to  them  more  than  the  figurative  sense"   intimating 
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the  beneRciiil  influences  of  beroio  martyrdom,  or  to  tliinlc  thnt 
he  whose  great  object  was  to  enforce  pmcUcal  nghteousness 
seriously  entertained  tho  inconaisl«nt  idea  of  a  summary  gra- 
tuitous reckoning  or  settlement  of  account.  In  short,  we 
cannot  admit  the  atonement  doctrine  to  have  been  authorized 
by  Jesus  as  part  of  his  religion.  Ho  used  the  terms  and  sym- 
bols of  his  age,  wbich  the  disciples,  "  foolish  and  unapprehen- 
sive" as  they  were,  applied  literally,  thereby  creating  a  supor- 
atiiious  mystery  never  deliberately  contemplated  by  their 
master.  They  could  but  dimly  appreciate  the  new  world  of 
spiritualism  through  the  mist  of  old  conventionalisms" ;  and 
in  the  sensuous  constniotiou   of  Messianic   types,   the   oon- 

"  Baw  fiu,  if  at  oil,  the  notian  of  ffltnjrdoiii  hod  in  tbe  dme  of  Jenu  bNane 
mingled  with  UcuiBoic  tbeorj,  it  one  of  the  ohictirrBt  pToblemi  of  ■ntiqiiii)'. 
AlluBion  Iiu  bcSvre  been  made  to  the  Eabbltiicnl  iiaiiou  of  a  lecoodiu;  Heuiiti,  ■ 
lonotJoKph  or  Ephraim,  who  win  to  periih  in  [lie  war  of 'iog  {AboTe,  p.  321,  izid 
Taigiun  to  Cuntic  iv.  G;  vii.  3.  BerrHbith  Bubba  to  Gen.  ilii.  14),  and  whoic 
blwd  would  atone  far  the  Khism  And  iniquiliei  of  Jeioboam,  GobIIj  btakUng  ihc 
divinun  of  the  tribe*.  (Bertholdl,  Chiiitologia,  i.  T  »od  IT,  p.  78.)  In  tbe  Tolniiid 
(Succa,  p.  52')  the  wurdi  of  Zecbanah  (xii.  10.  12)  ue  applied  to  thii  wn  of 
Ephraim,  whoK  death,  it  i>  there  itated,  would  enable  (he  >on  of  Daiid  to  obdin 
ctenuU  life  from  Jehovah.  (Qfrorer,  Unhri«t.  ii,  25S.)  It  is  well  known  thu  tti<i 
great  lanelitieh  prophet  Elijab  wai  to  precede  and  to  inaugnrate  the  UeitiaJi, 
appearing  three  daja  before  hini  on  the  mountaina  of  Israel  to  announce  aJntiDD 
and  peace.  Many  belicTsd  Jeiu>  to  bo  thii  perunage  (Hatt.  iri.  li)  ;  hU  coDdut 
wa>  rather  that  of  piecuraoc  than  of  the  true  Meuiah ;  even  the  diiciplei  when  (up- 
poied  to  be  convinced  of  hi>  true  character  h;  the  iraiiiligurstian,  immediately  uk, 
"Where  then  wa>  the  Bllai  who  wni  (o  come  Gntl"  It  may  be  questjoned  whe- 
ther the  Sanmritani  may  not  oul  of  local  Uaditioni  have  Kt  up  a  riral  Ueiuah 
tbeor;  ai  well  ai  a  rival  temple ;  whether  already  eitani  nntioni  of  a  dying  raedislni 
may  not  hove  helped  them  over  the  great  ilumbling-hlock  of  early  Chriatianily 
(Halt.  mi.  31.  Luke  iiiv.  19  iq.  Acta  xxri.  23),  prediapoaing  them  lo  accvpi 
the  preaching  of  Philip  (Acta  viii.  6) ;  whether  the  abmpt  departarv  of  Jenu  for 
Qatilee  after  bia  leauireclion  |iD  HatL.  nvi.  S2 ;  xxriii.  18)  may  not  have  been  ia- 
tended  to  meet  conceptiona  more  ipecilic  than  the  general  prophecy  of  Ita.  ix.,  and 
whether  the  Jewiah  persecutors  of  the  QalilmaD  "son  of  Joseph"  inaY  not  have 
been  partly  influenced  in  conspiring  bis  death  by  consideting  him,  according  Is  the 
snggestian  ascribed  to  Caiaphat  in  SL  John,  as  the  piepaialory  ficliiD  whose  Dn- 
meiited  and  ihercrore  meritorious  suffering  (Luke  iiiii,  14. 17.  Wild.  UL  fl)  n 
lo  produce  or  expedite  the  appearance  of  their  own  llavidicol  hero. 
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tinnance  of  an  obscure  t«rra  involved  retention  of  its  associated 
thought.  The  Hebrew  Pttlladium  was  thus  inherited  by  Chris- 
tians". Yet  if  in  moral  ineqimlities  there  be  anything  which 
can  really  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  divine  mind,  tasking  it 
not  merely  to  forbear  but  to  forgive,  the  forgiveness  (of  course 
not  to  be  expected  from  a  lower  source")  is  surely  a  free  gift 
to  the  repentant",  unpurchaseable  by  bloodshed,  uniuflueuoed 
by  magical  exorcism ;  and  if  human  waywardness  had  dehbe- 
rately  proposed  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  sublime  act  of  self-de- 
votion which  closed  the  career  of  Jesus,  the  object  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  effectually  attained  than  by  construing 
it  as  an  enchantment  or  spall  through  which  the  real  mental 
cbange  he  died  to  promote  might  be  supurseded  by  a  mere  pro- 
fession of  paradoxical  belief.  The  expressive  sign  or  symbol  gf 
"  atonement"  recommended  itself  to  the  imagination,  supplant- 
ing one  trick  of  fancy'"  by  another,  and  giving  a  seemingly 
substantial  basis  for  hope.     This  hope,  of  which  in  St.  Paul, 

"  JetDi  ii  not  the  Leviiical  un-afrering,  but  nther,  in  rupect  of  Im.  liii.  7,  the 
expiktory  '^larnb'*  of  the  old  pajcho]  rite.  Juatin  M.  dcKrihefl  the  mode  of  routing 
the  paichal  lamb  oi  centajniiig  a  pointed  alluiaa  to  the  death  by  crucifixion  (Tryph. 
eh.  il.  p,  259.  Conip.  EpiiL  Bamab.  ch.  ii.  Tertull.  in  Marcion,  ill.  8.  Jerome 
on  Snk.  ii.  4.  De  Wtlte.  Archaologie,  2ST} ;  a  practice  bj  no  meani  peeoliarl; 
Eoman,  but  comiDon  to  Peniani,  Scythians,  Carthaginian >,  &c.  lu  probabU  arigia 
m*  a  Hiperititioua  rite,  auch  a>  an  alone  explain  the  odd  ciutom  or  ccueilying 
hawki  inherited  by  modem  timet  from  iho  old  Egyptiani  (.Slinn,  H.  A.  i.  24),  or 
the  balbg  leipenl  of  Hoiea  (Juitin  X.  Apol.  i.  p.  93.  Trypb.  p.  323.)  Bie- 
calcd  criminal!  appear  Co  hove  been  conaidered  si  lun-olfering),  coniecnted,  or 
in  Bible  pbme,  "  accniwd,"  and  their  bodies  were  removed  at  innKl.  The  crou 
itfelfvaiemblemoflheSunorof  Baal  (Qhiiluny,  p.  630,  and  abora,  vol  L  p.  IGS. 
leO,  214);  and  if  we  call  to  mind  that  the  csienlial  idea  of  ancrigee  wai  tbo  nnion 
of  the  victim  vitb  the  iiod.  that  the  Carthaginian  idol  hag^  the  devoted  child  in 
it!  anu  (comp.  Dent,  iiiiii.  27,  and  abnve,  p.  307)  tike  the  fiery  embrace  of  the 
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grace  is  the  object  and  faith  the  inward  assurance  or  means,  is 
the  mental  realization  of  a  new  golden  age  or  spiritual  union 
with  God.  But  apart  from  a  firm  trust  in  the  general  benefi- 
cence of  the  Creator,  which  needs  not  to  be  restored  since  it 
never  was  withdrawn,  can  this  transcendental  presumption 
which  arrogantly  anticipates  the  distant  goal  of  existence  be  a 
safe  creed  for  an  imperfect  progressive  being?  A  large  mass 
of  error  is  easily  embalmed  and  perpetuated  by  a  little  truth. 
If  the  symbol  of  Christ's  death  were  only  an  eminent  example 
of  self-devotion  through  which  his  Spirit  could  for  ever  dwell 
with  us'*,  or  if  it  were  taken  only  as  a  final  cancelling  of  those 
subjective  feuicies  which  made  God  appear  as  a  tyrant,  and 
raised  an  imaginary  barrier  between  Him  and  his  creatures,  its 
effect  would  be  healthful ;  unfortunately  it  has  been  used  for 
the  very  opposite  purpose  of  perpetuating  those  ancient  super- 
stitions in  their  most  firightful  form,  and  practically  giving  to 
Christianity  a  character,  which  though  it  have  an  ill  sound 
it  would  be  vain  as  well  as  dishonest  to  dissemble,  that  of  a 
religion  of  Moloch. 

>•  Matt  zxyiii.  20. 
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"  Eedit  error  in  orbem 
Bt  ma  perpetao  relegunt  yestigia  gyro." 

OxfOBD  PftizB  Pone. 

Clim.  Alex.  Stbox.  v.  1.  p.  643. 
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SPECULATIVE    CHRISTIANITY. 


§1. 

THE   ALEXANDBIAy    THEOSOPHY. 


Amono  the  DumerouB  Jews  who  settled  in  Egypt  under  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors,  there  arose  a  peculiar  theosophy  i>ut 
of  the  mingling  of  heatlien  doctrines  with  their  own.  Be- 
serving  as  indisputable  truth  tho  divine  authority  of  their 
Scriptures,  they  transferred  to  Jehovah  the  ptdlosophic  notions 
gained  in  Alexandria.  An  acquaintance  nith  the  Greek  writers, 
especially  Plato,  engendered  inquiry  and  crilicism;  and  the 
natural  result  was  an  endeavour  to  explain  away  the  sensnous 
representntiona  of  God  in  tho  Old  Testament.  It  was  admitted 
that  God,  the  universal  mind',  is  invisible,  incomprehensible, 
to  be  contemplated  only  by  intellect';  and  hence  the  Sep- 
tuagint  uniformly  alters  every  passage  suggesting  a  visible 
manifestation  of  God  by  substituting  his  "angel"  or  "glory" 
instead  of  himself.  Where  for  instance  the  original*  states 
that  not  only  Moses  and  Aaron,  but  also  Nadab,  Abihu  and 
the  elders  "saw"  the  God  of  Israel,  and  were  able  to  eat  and 
drink  after  it,  the  LXX  alters  the  phrase  to  "  the  place  where 
the  God  of  Israel  stood,"  tliough  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  that  there  existed  no  reading  to  authorize 
the  change. 
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The  Alexandridoa  tifler  Plato  endeavour  to  merge  the  sterner 
aspect  of  God  ia  his  goodness,  love  and  grace.  His  goodness 
is  the  harmony  of  the  universe ;  without  it  all  things  would  im- 
mediately sink  into  annihilation* ;  and  as  it  is  wrong  to  consi- 
der God  as  inflicting  the  punishments  really  brought  ahoui  by 
inferior  spirita',  it  is  equally  eo  for  man  to  ascribe  to  himself 
the  good  which  he  really  owes  to  God'.  Philo  observes  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  men  ;  the  spiritual,  and  those  who,  them- 
selves sensual,  always  look  for  a  sensual  exhibition  of  Deity. 
Henee  it  is  that  two  distinct  views  pervade  the  Pentateuch. 
Moaes  wished  to  be  of  use  to  ail,  and  therefore  ascribed  bodily 
organs  to  God  in  order  to  accommodate  his  language  to  vulgar 
perceptions.  In  this  way  must  be  explained  the  passages 
representing  God  as  liable  to  passion  and  change;  God,  fore- 
seeing and  knowing  all  things,  never  changes;  he  is  omnipre- 
sent, far  above  space  and  time ;  he  is  everywJiere  and  no- 
where, that  is,  his  glory  is  manifested  everywhere,  but  his  form 
is  nowhere  seen. 

The  expedients  employed  by  the  Jews  to  bring  philosophy 
into  agreement  with  orthodoxy  were  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion and  a  machinery  of  intermediate  beings.  Allegorical  in- 
terpretation had  already  been  used  by  Greek  philosophers  to 
explain  their  own  mythology ;  it  was  the  main  secret  of  the 
spiritual  insight  afterwards  employed  by  St.  Paul',  and  of 
which  St.  Barnabas  exultingly  exclaims,  "Blessed  be  the 
Lord  who  has  given  ua  'wisdom'  to  understand  his  secreta!'" 
The  more  educated  Jews  perceived  the  impossibility  of  gravely 
abiding  by  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture,  and  Pliilo  speaks  onlj 
the  general  opinion  when  he  lays  it  down  that  wherever  the 
literal  construction  furnishes  a  meaning  unworthy  of  God  or  of 
Moaes,  there  we  must  adopt  a  figurative  one.  For  example,  it 
would  be  "foolish,"  he  says,  "to  think  that  God  literallir 
created  the  world  in  six  days,  or  indeed  in  any  fixed  time,  for 
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time  is  itself  measured  by  the  sua,  and  oon  therefore  have 
existed  only  after  the  creation."  In  regard  to  Eve's  issuing 
out  of  Adam's  side,  he  Bays,  "This  is  a  mythical  statement*; 
for  how  can  a  human  being  be  formed  out  of  a  man's  side  ?" 
Again,  Adam's  hiding  himself  from  God  cannot  bo  Uterally 
tme,  for  God  is  present  everywhere.  The  name  Batliuel  means 
literally  "daughter  of  God;"  this,  says  Philo,  denotes  Wis- 
dom (Sophia) ;  and  as  to  the  difficulty  of  making  the  father  of 
Bebeoca  a  female,  he  adds.  Wisdom,  God's  daughter,  is  to  be 
deemed  masculine  and  a  father,  as  begetting  in  the  soul  science, 
prudence,  and  alt  praiseworthy  actions.  The  whole  Pentateuch 
IB  in  Philo's  view  more  or  loss  allegorical,  some  ports  having 
no  meaning  except  a  figurative  one;  the  larger  portion,  com- 
mencing with  the  account  of  the  Patriarchs,  is  historical,  yet  in 
the  historical  fact  lies  hid  a  deeper  meaning. 

The  eorhest  traces  of  Jewish  allegory  may  he  found  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs'".  That  Philo  only  adopts  what  was  already 
familiar  is  shown  not  only  by  his  assuming  the  ready  assent  of 
hia  hearers,  but  by  often  giving  different  renderings  of  the 
same  passage  as  understood  by  different  expositors".  He  was 
preceded  among  others  by  Aristobulus,  by  tlie  author  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  and  also  by  the  LXX,  whioh  often  sub- 
stitutes allegoric  paraphrase  for  translation.  Philosophy 
cramped  bv  orthodoxy  was  forced  into  the  way  of  oHegorj 
as  the  only  means  by  which  new  opinions  could  be  grafted 
upon  old  traditions.  By  this  the  most  discordant  elements 
were  reconciled  to  the  Jewish  mind  under  a  popular  name. 
Philo  often  states  that  the  Greek  philosophers  copied  from 
Moses;  and  Aristobulus  who  lived  150  years  earlier  says 
expressly  that  not  only  the  poets,  as  Orpheus,  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  but  the  most  eminent  Greek  thinkers,  especially  Plato, 
had  derived  their  lore  from  some  old  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Josephus,  following  the  same  tendency,  promises  an  extended 

•  "  Tf  fnru  •«  r»r.i.  /uJklti  irrn."     Philo,  Mangsj,  i.  TO. 
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allegorical  theory,  and  many  similar  instances  nccmr  in  I 
Pauline  epistles.  Like  the  author  of  Hebrews",  Philo  t 
fines  to  the  "wise"  those  recondite  expositions"  wliioh  he  ooi 
pores  to  the  Pagan  mysteries,  enjoining  the  mitiated  to  with- 
hold them  from  the  profane".  He  probably  assumes  the  Style 
of  the  Hierophant  more  for  effect  than  fi-ora  any  absolute 
necessity  for  secrecy;  yet  there  appear  to  bave  been  then  us 
now  many  illiterate  and  bigoted  persons  who,  obstinately 
attached  to  the  "beggarly  elements"  of  the  letter,  would  have 
fait  outraged  by  innovation  ".  On  the  other  band  many  of 
those  favoured  persons  who  might  be  said  to  be  among  the 
initiated  (Siofihea  and  Btpairiurai)  incur  the  censure  of  Philo 
for  excess  in  the  use  of  allegory,  thus  abandoning  wholly  ilic 
historic  sense,  and  endangering  all  faith  in  the  national  iostiM- 
tions  and  privileges. 


5s. 


THE    DIVINE    POWERS    AND    THE    LOGOS. 


d 


God  being  perfectly  pure  and  holy  cannot  touch  the  impure 
and  imperfect.  The  Alexandrian  Jaws  therefore  removed  their 
Deity  from  immediute  contact  with  the  world,  adopting  the 
oriental  notion,  which  tliough  properly  forming  no  part  of 
Plato's  philosophy  may  yet  seem  to  have  been  countenanced  by 
him,  of  tlie  impurity  of  matter  as  source  of  evil'.  Pantheism 
is  on  this  account  impious ;  it  is  to  make  the  world  to  he  itself 
God  instead  of  God's  work'.  God  dwells  alone  in  inaccessible 
solitude;   his  emblem,  or   that   of  Ills  everlasting   asaocioie, 
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Wisdom,  is  the  solitary  dove ;  his  unchangeafaleness  Is  eternal 
repose ;  with  him,  not  in  the  cban^g  world,  dwell  true  free- 
dom, peace  and  joy ;  imd  the  "  a^xurai  an^iaf"  the  wroatlers 
for  wisdom  and  virtue  whose  highest  aim  is  to  become  like 
God',  must  court  the  solitude  which  is  pleasing  to  him ;  tliey 
must  forsake  the  flesh  as  the  Israelites  escaped  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  quitting,  as  did  the  Levites*,  not  only  country  and 
kindred,  but  even  themselves,  in  order  to  approach  nearer  to 
God.  As  in  the  0.  T.  idea  of  the  hfe  being  in  the  blood  good 
men  had  been  carried  up  alive  to  God,  so  on  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple of  death  being  the  commencement  of  trao  hfe,  it  became 
desirable  to  anticipate  it  by  self-mortification'.  Such  ideas 
led  numbers  to  quit  society  for  the  purpose  of  spiritual 
improvement,  giving  rise  to  the  remarkable  ascetic  communities 
of  the  Therapeutce  and  Essenes.  These  monastic  saints  are 
described  as  pale  and  wasted  man  who  try  to  overmaster  the 
flesh  by  the  spirit  so  as  to  become  if  possible  altogether  soul'. 
Barely  they  leave  their  abodes,  or  if  they  do,  they  sojourn  in 
desert  places^,  imitating  Moses  who  after  40  days'  abstinenoa 
on  the  lonely  mount  became  so  glorified  that  the  Israelit«8 
could  not  endure  the  brightness  of  his  presence'.  The  same 
tendency  lo  renounce  common  human  relations  and  enjoy- 
ments as  prejudicial  to  a  divine  life  obtained  a  place  in  certain 
Christian  dicta'  which  long  continued  to  influence  the  Ebion- 
ites,  and  on  which  n  painful  commentary  was  given  by  the 
"sainted  libertine"  of  Assisi,  when  stripping  off  his  rags  he 
threw  tliem  at  his  father's  feet,  exclaiming,  "  Take  back  what 
was  your  own ;  henceforth  I  acknowledge  no  father  but  him 
who  is  in  heaven." 

'  ■' Eli/uiHirtat  Oip."     Huigiy'*  Fh3o,  ii  1S3. 1Q7.  404. 

<  M.ngcr,  i.  337. 

'  "  H(!tallie>ii,"  or  tnniUtion,  Ihuf  ome  to  be  canTanndcd  irilh  "mftannia 
the  tTpe  of  Enoch.  Ecclbi.  ilir.  IB ;  romp.  LXX,  Geo.  t.  S4  ;  ud  the  ida  ri 
in  PhUo,  Ming.  ii.  410.     Ffeif.  v.  238.     Hence  Heb.  xi.  5. 

•  Pfeit.  IT.  834.  '  BI.  ii.  270.    Ffeit  y,  240. 
•«,  u.  14E.    Comp.  2  Cor.  iii.  7. 

•  MkU.  T.  SB ,-  >i.  ii;  1.9;  xii.  12.  23.  37.    Lok*  lir.  SS. 
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When  God  had  been  removed  beyond  the  world  and  all  im- 
purities of  matter,  it  became  neceaaary  to  devise  M)me  means  of 
bringing  him  back  ngain,  to  account  for  his  admitted  control 
over  nature  generally,  as  welt  as  for  the  porLicular  interpositions 
recorded  in  Scripture,  Paotheiem  was  excluded  as  proftine; 
and  the  only  remaining  resource  was  that  of  emanations  or 
intermediate  beings.  The  connecting  link  always  required 
between  the  universal  and  individual  when  broken  in  regard  to 
the  Supreme  divinity  was  supplied  either  by  a  subordinate 
person  or  by  a  plurality  of  persons.  Tlie  personal  Will  and 
Word  by  which  God  made  the  world,  implied  ideas  in  Ihe 
divine  mind  and  powers  in  the  creating  agent.  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  Philo,  through  his  "  Powers"  that  God  created  the  uni- 
verse and  maintains  it.  These  powers  are  of  two  kinds;  the 
ideal  archetypes  of  creation,  and  secondly,  spiritual  beings 
dwelling  in  llie  air ;  both  are  "  iuva/iti(  uvn^tTouirai,"  "  minis- 
tering spirits,"  a  sort  of  body  guard  surrounding  the  eternal 
and  constituting  his  "  glory."  They  are  innumerable  as  the 
stars  and  of  difl'erent  kinds.  Some  descending  the  ladder  of 
the  firmament  become  involved  in  mortal  bodies ;  others 
escaping  soar  aloft,  while  the  most  pure  and  godlike,  who 
never  yearned  after  the  flesh,  act  as  emisBaries  of  the  Supreme; 
they  are  the  divine  mandates  or  "xoyoi,"  the  Dtemuns  and 
Heroes  of  the  pliilosophera,  and  the  Angels  of  Moses.  The 
ministry  of  tlie  ^0701  ayyi^oi  is  either  carried  on  under  a  visible 
form,  as  by  the  three  men  who  appeared  to  Abraham  at  Mamre, 
or  invisibly,  as  in  the  influences  guiding  the  soul  lo  truth  and 
virtue.  Floating  between  abstraction  and  personality  they 
include  the  Creative  attribute  through  which  God  has  his 
name  0eo(,  that  of  Dominion  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  ni/fios ; 
moreover  Legislation,  Mercy,  Peace,  Wisdom,  &c,  ^\'he^ 
Philo  wishes  to  explain  the  scriptural  Theophanies,  he  treats 
the  "Powers"  as  persons;  again,  fearing  lest  divine  agents 
distinct  from  Gud  should  lead  to  polytheistic  mistake,  he 
us  that  they  are  only  aspects  or  modes  of  operation 
inseparable  from  God  as  t!ie  senses  and  faculties  from  the 
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haman  soul.  Tlie  paradox  of  imagining  the  same  beings  to 
be  both  persons  and  absLractions,  united  with  God  yet  separate 
from  liim,  is  excused  on  the  ground  of  the  feebleness  of  the 
iotetlect,  and  its  incapacity  to  grasp  at  once  the  majestic  uuiou 
of  the  divine  perfeoliona. 

The  iutai^tii  collectively  are  the  half-personified  coustituenta 
of  the  ideal  world  which  tire  again  comprehended  and  absorbed 
in  the  divine  Logos.  The  word  Logos  has  many  meanings. 
It  unites  speech  and  reason,  word  and  thought.  The  Hebrew 
"Dabar"  seems  equally  extensive,  being  used  generally  for 
"matter"  or  "tiling,"  hte  the  Latin  res  allied  to  pm^,  and 
the  German  sacho  from  sagen '".  The  divine  Logos  may  he 
either  the  direct  voice  of  God,  hie  written  oracles,  or  his  natural 
laws,  either  distributed  as  " Myoi"  or  personified  as  "av^EMji;" 
and  as  the  Logos  of  man  is  either  enunciated  (wfe^ofiirot) 
or  unspoken  thought  {ivSiaSnci),  so  the  divine  is  twofold ;  one 
kind  answering  to  the  kbo-mos  vomvf  or  ideal",  the  other  the 
manifested  world'*,  or  development  of  the  ideal  by  God's 
cteative  fiat. 

Philo  adroitly  transfers  to  Moses  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas".  God  made  the  ideal  world  on  the  first  day,  and  as 
the  plan  of  a  city  prearranged  by  its  projector,  the  invisible 
patterns  of  the  universe  reposed  in  the  mind  of  its  Author. 
The  divine  Logos  may  he  either  the  sum  or  residence  of  the 
ideas'*;    comprehending    either  way   the  infinite  variety  of 
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Bpecios  which  fills  the  world.  Hence  it  is  called  to  tfw»iijt«td», 
the  "most  generic"  or  univerBal,  and  also  "universRl  divider" 
(varrar  To/tim),  since  the  universal  as  penetrating  all  things 
and  defining  their  essence  may  be  said  to  divide  or  analyze 
them.  It  was  tliis  which  at  the  heginning  "divided"  bght 
from  darkness ;  it  is  also  the  "  God  within  the  mind"  wliish 
ever  separates  truth  from  falsehood  in  the  chaos  of  the  human 
soul.  The  well-known  BiWical  crahlom  of  the  "sword,"  that, 
for  instance,  which  guarded  Paradise,  which  armed  not  only 
the  angel  of  the  Covenant,  of  the  vision  of  Balaam,  &c.,  but 
Jehovah  himself",  was  metaphysically  applied  in  this  sense. 
Isaiah  had  described  the  prophetic  word  as  a  "sharp  sword;"" 
and  Plato  speaks  of  on  ineiffectnal  argument  ns  one  infiicting 
no  wound".  So  too  the  Logos  or  Word  of  God  is  "the 
Bword  of  the  Spirit ;"  "  and  the  words  of  Philo  supply  a  corious 
commentary  to  mystic  desoriptione  proceeding  from  the  same 
school  or  influenced  hy  it'°.  The  creative  word  considered  as 
the  external  manifestation  of  the  divine  thought  may  be  called 
the  "  dwelling-place"  of  the  ideas ;  this,  says  Pbilo,  was  under- 
stood by  Jacob  when  he  consecrated  tlie  "house  of  God"  at 
Bethel.  It  may  also  be  treated  either  as  the  "  instrument"  of 
creation*",  as  the  "  seal"  by  which  God  stamps  out  the  viiriona 
modifications  of  matter,  as  "wio-Tif"  (faitli),  the  pledge  of  the 
stability  of  creation,  "  the  Jte-^wt  tu»  aTimrmv,"  or  as  a  aubordi- 


'*  Deal.  luiL  41 ;  uciiii.  29.     PiaL  ilv.  3. 

'*  In.  x\n.  2 ;  comp.  li.  i  with  LK3  :  uiit,  6.     Hoi.  vi.  6. 

"  Phileb.  IS,  p.  136.  Crnnp.  EccIm.  lii.  8.  EupoUi  in  Diud.  g.  iiL4D.  Find. 
01.  ii.  1GB  J  ii.  IT.  Snpli.  Antig.  108S.  Life  of  Tiniur,  tiled  hj  G«wmu  I* 
iMiih,  TOL  iv.  ISA. 

'■  Eph«.  1,-i.  17.    2TbeM.ii.8.     Rev.  i.  16;  ii.  12;  lii.  13.  16. 

"  "  Logoa,  ihc  univtraal  i'lriiti,  which  iharpeEiad  lo  iho  keeanl  edge  new 
c«aK>  10  diiide  all  phenomena."  Pfeif.  iv.  fiS.  Comp.  Wild.  t.  20;  »fl.  Si; 
iTiiL15,16.     Hfb.  iv.  12.     Acliii.ST.    ICor.iJ.lO. 

■■  CoDip.  Bphes.iii.  9.  Heb.  i.  2.  Colou.  i.  IS.  John  i.  S;  i.t.  the  V«(dv 
God  "who  U  in  the  bosom  of  ihe  Father,"  "/iniiui  iin-M  /alfitu  tmrt^ani^ 
who  "U  in  heaven"  even  when  duelling  on  eartb.  John  iii.  IS;  lir.  ID^Ut 
ivii.  21.     Pfcif.  iv,  26S.     Mnng.  IB6I. 
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□ately  personified  tirtificer,  like  tie  Bemiorgus  of  Pluto". 
Plato  called  the  world  /*o»Dy£VB(,  aa  the  one  divine  produotion. 
In  Philo  the  sensible  universe  is  called  "  yonnger  son  of  God," 
the  elder  being  the  ideal  Logos  whom  he  retains  with  himself. 
Ood  the  great  Shepherd  and  King  appointed  his  first-bom, 
"  ofSaf  Myof,"  as  viceroy  over  the  elements,  and  charged  him 
with  superintendence  of  tlie  heavenly  herd  or  host,  as  it  is 
written,  "  Behold,  I  send  an  angel  before  thee  to  keep  thee  in 
the  way." 

The  external  manifeBtation  of  Logos,  which  investing  itself 
with  the  world  as  with  a  gormont  forms  the  mainstay  of  all  law 
and  order  {SianDi  and  vo/uo;  twv  'c>.m),  the  "Chance"  of  the 
foolish,  and  the  "  Providence"  of  the  wise,  stands  in  a  peculiar 
relation  to  God's  noblest  work,  raan.  It  is  this,  which  like  the 
"first-bom,""  opens  the  womb  of  the  soul;  which  stirs  the 
body  to  move,  the  tongue  to  speak,  the  spirit  to  comprehend. 
Uniting  as  the  universal  idea  all  spiritual  natures,  it  is  the 
soul's  essence ;  it  is  either  itself  its  dwelling-place,  or  makes 
the  pious  soul  its  abode,  so  that  the  "wyiM  J-uxw"  is  the 
temple  of  God'".  Its  gifts  are  the  tmc  and  good,  wisdom  and 
virtue ;  true  wisdom  being  to  the  Jew  as  to  the  Brahmin  or 
Persian  that  written  "Word"  from  which  he  is  forbidden  to 
swerve".  The  word  is  the  healing  "dew"  of  the  soul",  the 
true  "manna"  rained  from  heaven",  the  divine  river  of 
Psalms"'  from  which  wisdom  flows,  and  which  is  prepared  to 
refresh  all  who  hunger  and  tliirst  after  righteousness",  since 

t/ittfip  iJh."     VltiL  iii.  342.    Camp,  loka  i.  19. 

«  £ii>d.  liii.  2.     Pfeif.  it.  fiS. 

"PfeilT.  B8.     Mang.  ii.  *3r.    ICor.  iii.  18. 

"  Pfaif.  ii.  Sa2.    Comp.  Bcclili.  xzi>.  23. 

"0*11.11.6.  I»«.  iiti.  19.  Pinl.  liiii.  8  in  LSX.  Ptot.  iii.  20.  Pfeif.  t. 
S04.  20e. 

"  FfeiC  i.  342;  iv.  282.     Wild.  xri.  20.  25.     Bcd(i(.iT.  S. 

"  P«].  ilvi.  4  ;  liT.  9. 

■•  "Tim  ).^.>«w  m.  «if»r«  ■■XuoyWwf  if4»<*«."  Pfeif.  IT.  SS2; 
V.  204. 
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man  lives  not  by  bread  alone  bat  by  the  Word  of  God". 

Matmn means  liternlly  "something;"  tbat  is.  Bometbing  inde- 
termiofttely,  since  the  Logos  as  "most  generic"  of  all  things 
includes  univeraal  being".  The  Logos  ia  as  the  soul's  hus- 
band and  father;  it  sows  the  virtues  as  husband,  and  as  father 
it  begels  good  counsel  and  upright  conduct  wliicb  it  nourishes 
with  genial  admonition.  It  is  the  censor  [<raippovi(rTni)  of  the 
soul,  symbolized  by  the  bmzen  seqiant ;  the  e>evx*t.  or  voice 
of  conscience,  which,  like  the  entry  of  the  priest  into  an  nn- 
clean  house,  marks  out  for  observatiun  and  remedy  moral  dis- 
orders. It  is  only  when,  like  Balaam,  we  disregard  this  divine 
monitor,  that  the  inlirmities  of  the  sonl  become  wholly  in- 
curable. 

There  are  two  temples  of  God ;  one  the  world,  in  which  the 
Logos,  God's  first-born,  is  priest ;  the  other  the  rational  soul 
whose  high-priest  is  the  arclietypal  man.  The  two  birds  which 
Abraham  did  not  divide,  denote  the  prototype  and  the  antitype, 
divine  and  human  wisdom,  the  one  within  us,  the  other  witli- 
out.  That  above  is  called  fcy  Moses  the  image  of  God ;  that 
within  the  image  of  that  image.  For  it  is  written,  God  made 
man,  not  the  image,  but  afWr  the  image,  so  that  the  soul  or  real 
man  is  the  Creator's  image  only  in  the  third  degree.  The  like- 
nessis  not  external  but  spiritual.  The  mind  is  in  man  what  God 
is  in  the  universe.  All  men  arc  hrotliers,  all  have  one  father", 
the  "immortal  man,"  the  Son  of  God,  the  imperishable  Word. 
The  "real  man"  being  mind,  mind  is  itself  the  image  of  the 
universal  soul  or  Logos;  one  being  the  individual,  the  other 
the  divine  or  ideal  man.  The  creation  of  the  ideal  Adam 
(avSfBjTOf  ev^anaf]  in  God's  image  ia  told  in  tlie  1st  Geneais; 
in  the  2nd,  that  of  the  carnal  Adam  formed  of  dnsl,  of  min- 
gled nature  and  varied  sex.  God  speaks  of  the  latter  as  formed 
not  in  hU  own  imnge  hut  in  God's;  that  is,  not  that  of  the 
Highest  but  that  of  the  "  secondary  God"  or  Word".     Good 

»  Dent.  viii.  8.  "  Pfeif.  L  228. 
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men  are  ia  Scripture  called  sona  of  God;  and  if  meo  be  Bot 
stricUy  entitled  to  this  dignity,  let  them  strive,  says  Philo,  to 
be  called  after  the  L<igos,  God's  first-bom,  that  eldest  of 
angels,  who  is  styled  "Beginning,""  "Name  of  God,"",  the 
"man  after  God's  image,"  "Looker  on  God.""'  It  was  he 
who  appeared  in  the  burning  bush  as  representative  of  the 
Bource  of  all  brilhancy  and  beauty",  the  unseen  sngel  of  the 
fiery  or  cloudy  pillar",  the  "Covenant"  personified",  the 
Messianic  "Branch"  of  prophecy",  the  artist  of  the  pristine 
tuhemacle  Besaleel  (literally  "  shadow  of  God"),  in  short  the 
divine  Image,  eldest  of  ideal  things,  undivided  associate  of  the 
Supreme". 

Philo  evidently  uses  the  Scriptures  as  a  fund  of  forms  or 
▼ehicles  for  his  Platoiiism,  and  the  unceremonious  way  in 
vbich  he  does  so  shows  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  any  innova- 
tion. Of  these  symbols  a  favourite  one  is  that  which  recurs  so 
prominently  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  the  High 
Priest.  The  anointing  with  oil,  the  mystic  robes,  the  breast- 
plate, "im  hot'  Dupai-ot  ^wfipofoiv  aTHKoviir/ia,"  were  oU  sig- 
nificant of  the  Logos,  whose  garment  is  the  universe,  whose 
head  ever  weai-s  a  royal  diadem",  who  rends  not  his  clothes, 
but  maintains  continuity  throughout  nature.  As  tlie  High 
Priest's  death  was  the  signal  for  the  return  of  the  slayer,  so  the 
departure  of  the  Word  out  of  the  soul  opens  the  door  for  the 

"  Qta.  i.  1-  Proi.  liii,  22.  Qod  bayiBg  oude  all  Ihingi  "in"  or  "throagh" 
the  Beginning. 

"  Bsod.  nUi.  21.     lia.™.  27. 

"  Vit,  Imwl,  or  "i(M.  Bi..." 

"  "  EiMw  ri>  •rrw."     De  Tit  Hoa.  Hang.  ii.  91.     Camp.  Wild.  liii.  3. 

^  Uang.  ii.  107.     Comp.  Wild.  i.  17. 

"  "  T»  T»  »r.,  X.y,,  i.  A..^n<.i.  i..>i«."     Ffeif.  y.  20S. 

»  "ZomacV'  iranilatid  by  the  LXX  AhfiXk,  the  "riling"  or  "(lie  glory  of 
Qod."  (In.ti.1.42.  Jer.  iiiii.  andiiim.  Z«li,iii.8;  »i.  12.  Luke  i.  78.) 
Ai  Biutathiui  (to  II.  t.  p.  IS!.  11)  nj-i  that  ambraiia  cannot  be  nid  Id  graw,  Tnr 
tliia  woald  be  nnworlhy  of  iti  cclciUol  nature,  but  iianXXui.  to  "(pring  up." 

~  Db  Profug.  i.  681. 

•'  According  to  Eiod.  iiviii.  36.     Zwh.  vi.  11. 
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admission  of  sin.  The  great  High  Frieet  is  also  the  cnp- 
bearer,  not  like  the  cupbearer  of  Pharaoh,  bat  he  who  as 
minister  of  grace  pours  forth  hhations  of  the  purest  wise ;  be 
ia  Melcliizedeo  the  "  king  of  peace,"  the  priest  of  the  Moet 
High,  who  brought  fortli  bread  and  that  wine  which  imparts  lo 
the  soul  an  intoxication  more  temperate  and  godlike  than 
sobriety  itself;  no  eunuch  like  Pharaoh's  minister,  but  father 
of  the  holy  Logoi,  among  whom  are  Ithamur  and  Eleazar" 
as  abo  others  attendant  on  the  sacred  fire ;  therefore  for  from 
being  excluded  from  the  congregation  he  ia  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant members,  nay.  is  himself  the  congregation,  himself 
alone  eq^uivalent  to  the  whole  race  of  men,  or  rather  a  being 
above  man.  "  For  when  the  High  Priest  enters  the  holy  place 
he  is  said  to  he  no  longer  a.  man*',  be  assumes  (if  not  a  Godt 
an  intermediate  nature  which  continues  undl  he  comes  oat, 
typifying  the  soul,  wliich  when  seized  with  heavenly  love  it 
attempts  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  In  its  rapture  forgets  the 
world,  forgets  itself.  As  Aaron  stood  between  the  dead  and 
living,  as  the  cloudy  pillar  separated  the  Israelitiah  and  Egyp- 
tian hosts,  so  the  Archangel  Logos  stands  between  God  and 
man,  to  the  one  a  minister  of  peace  and  order,  to  the  other  an 
advocate  (^afaxxtiroi)  and  intercessor;  when  he  enters  the 
sacred  place  he  bears  (in  his  symbolical  garmentfi")  the  whole 
universe  along  with  him,  since  it  is  ht  that  he  who  ministers  to 
the  Father  should  bring  the  pure  and  perfect  son  with  him  as 
advocate  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  dispensing  of  mercy  and 
blessing,"" 


'  The  Ions  of  Aaron,  i 


the   Word, 


"  I>T.  iTi  IT,  with  commenL 
"  Hwig.  ICDl;  ii.  IG5. 


ing  to    Biod.  IT.    I4-1S.     Iitf. 
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SOPHIA    AND    Tl-Kvfia    &ea\/. 

A  similar  metaphysical  personiication,  or  rather  another 
namo  for  the  same  meaning,  is  Sophia  or  Wisdom.  Philosophy 
ftDd  tradition  being  both  received  as  tree,  they  naturally 
coalesced  in  mythuB,  in  which  the  offices  originally  performed 
by  God  were  transferred  to  an  ideal  personage  apart  from 
him ;  yet  with  this  distinction,  that  while  to  a  mind  like  PIuIo'b 
mythus  would  be  scarcely  more  than  a  transparent  allegory  or 
yeliicle  for  philosophy,  to  the  vulgar  the  speculative  element 
would  sink  in  importance,  diminishing  into  a  mere  adjunct  or 
dim  envelopment'  of  a  received  tradition.  A  passage  in  Pro- 
Terba"  where  God  is  said  to  have  "created"  Wisdom,  the  bo- 
ginning  of  his  ways,  for  the  purpose  of  his  works,"  probably 
fumisbed  the  first  hint  of  what  was  afterwards  more  elaborately 
emhellisbed.  Philo'  and  even  Aristobulus'  quote  the  passage; 
and  both  Ecclesiasticus"  and  ilie  Book  of  Wisdom,  in  which 
Sophia  plays  a  prominent  part,  make  Proverbs  their  model.  As 
in  the  older  authority  Sopliia  or  the  Word'  ia  made  to  take 
part  in  creation*  and  to  exercise  benign  influence  over  man- 
kind", so  in  the  later  she  is  the  pre-existent  Word"  pervading 
nature  as  it^  life  and  hght,  inspiring  the  human  bouI,  and  esta- 
blishing her  pecuhar  habitation  among  the  Jewish  people",  to 
whom  she  was  shown  of  old  in  tlie  cloudy  pillar"  and  cove- 

'  Like  the  "cloudy  pillar"  which  aecording  to  Fhilo  dupennd  vitdom  to  vU- 
tiumi  nail,  but  "  troubled  the  Kgyptiwu." 

•  Prov.  Tiii.  22,  LXX  ;  comp.  iii.  19,  20. 
'  Comp.  EcclBi.  li.6i  xii>.  9. 

'  Pftif.  iii,  182.     M.  i.  76.  393. 

'  Fragment  in  Euicb.  Tr.  Ev.  vii.  14. 

•  Bcdeuaiticua  ii  luppoaed  loihsvc  been  compoicd  (about  B.C.  200)  in  Ejrjpt,  at 
all  eicmti  lo  have  beeo  theic  translated.     Qfrvrei')  Fhilo,  Ice,  tol.  ii. 

'  ProT.  ii.  8,  "  Pror.  riii.  27, 

•  PrOT.Tiii.  31.  i»  Ecdfti.  L  Biq.;  iiiY.  3. 
'•  Ecclfia.  zxiT.  B.  10.  "  Hcclba.  xiir.  9,  4. 
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nanted  law".  SdLI  more  remarkably  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
elie  acts  the  part  of  a  Metis  or  Athene  as  "the  brightness 
of  the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  God's  power 
and  image  of  his  goodness,"  "  the  all- penetrating  spirit  of  the 
soul  and  of  the  world,  the  moral  life'*  which  only  vice,  or  as 
the  vulgar  would  say  "the  devil"'"  can  destroy,  historically 
manifested  as  saviour  of  mankind  and  guide  uf  the  chosen 
people.  Morally,  she  is  one  witji  righteousness";  and  the 
metaphysical  attributes  collocted  in  ch.  vii.  22  sq.  resemble  the 
Anoxagorean  theory  of  voir.  She  is  the  heavenly  Mauna,  the 
well  &om  which  Rebecca  watted  her  flock,  the  sharp  and  irre- 
sistible "  Divider  "  like  the  Logos ' ',  the  universal  "  critcriura."  " 
The  oontinuoua  struggle  which  botli  in  the  universe  and  die 
human  soul'"  she  maintainB  from  age  to  age  against  the 
opposed  principle  of  unrighteousness  and  folly,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  transition  form  of  rohgious  thought  &om  the  tra- 
ditional or  historical  to  the  more  purely  speculative,  the 
allegorizing  antecedent  of  Christian  Gnosis.  Phiio  dislin- 
gnialies  a  twofold  "  Wisdom,"  the  divine  and  the  human ;  the 
former  loves  solitude  and  dwells  alone  with  God,  its  symbol 
beiug  the  dove ;  the  other  is  domesticated  with  man,  and  its 
emblem  is  the  pigeon.  iJke  the  Logos  Wisdom  is  the  spiritnal 
dweUing  of  the  great  king",  the  depositary  of  his  thought  and 
organ  of  his  act.  She  is  as  the  universal  motlier",  in  associa- 
tion with  whom  God  brought  forth  his  only  begotten,  the 
visible  world.  She  is  neither  bom  hke  man,  nor  nnbegotten, 
as  God,  but  an  emanation"  before  all  worlds,  identical  with  the 
divine  all -penetrating  spirit  which  presided  over  creation,  and 
which  even  now  makes  all  things  new".     This  identity  wj^^ 


"  Bcdfii.  ijri..  23  et  al. 

"  Bcdltg.  Tii.  SO. 

'"  KeclfU.  Lia.  le,  18;  i».  I.  B 

;  Ti.18;  viillS;  xv.  3. 

'•  EccliU  a  U. 

"  WUd.  i.  i,  E  ; 

"  Pfu£  iT.  810.     Muig.  i.  676. 

"  Kpr/f  !■«  **«(. 

"  Wild.  Tii.  27. 

•'  "0.«,.«r«." 

"  "M#nrj  md  rJm  t*.  ;x«." 

Pf«£i.  210;  u.  183;  iii.  132. 

WUd.TiiL8;ii.S. 

-A'^  ""■#". 
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the  "  Spirit"  of  Genesis  alrendy  hinted  in  Proverbs"  becomes 
clearei'  in  tlie  later  books'".  Pbilo  says  tlie  divine  Spirit  may 
be  considered  either  physically  or  metaphysically ;  either  as  the 
element  which  brooded  over  creation  and  binds  it  together,  oi 
the  spirit  of  Wisdom  poured  "from  above""  into  man's  soul, 
or  breathed  into  his  nostrils  at  the  beginning.  The  human 
mind  thus  became  the  temple  or  tabernacle  of  God";  it 
is  this  nobler  essence  (4"'X*i  't'''Xif)  which  makes  tlie  distinc- 
tion between  the  noble  and  ignoble,  between  those  fashioned 
after  the  carnal  Adam,  and  those  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
Logos,  It  is  this  which  suggests  impulses  of  virtue,  and  whioh 
by  the  clear  evidence  and  reproof  of  conscience  makes  oil  ofter- 
commitled  sin  wilful  and  inexcusable".  The  celestial  germ  is 
indeed  but  too  readily  obscured  within  the  fleshly  tabernacle" ; 
the  Spirit  "rests"  not"  in  man  continuously;  the  inborn 
faculty  in  order  to  be  permanent  must  be  constantly  renewed 
by  a  divine  external  influence  firom  "  on  high,""  Man's 
nature  is  essentiftlly  corrupt,  not  through  hereditary  taint 
transmitted  from  Adam  (for  Adam  was  already  redeemed  by 
wisdom"),  but  by  his  existence  in  the  body,  the  very  com- 
mencement of  which  was  his  Fall".  The  stores  of  evil  are 
within  us,  good  is  the  gift  of  God  only ;  the  virtues  are  a  divine 
progeny,  reflections  of  heavenly  perfection;  neither  wisdom, 
which  is  knowledge  of  God,  nor  -virtoe,  which  is  likeness  to 
him,  can  be  attained  without  )iis  grace  and  gift.  All  spiritual 
natures   are  in   intimate   relation    and   connection ;    and   the 

"  Pro»,  YiiL  28, 

"  Bccltl).  i.  3.  S  iq.  Wisd.  i.  5.  T ;  ix.  B.  1 T.  Comp.  1  Cor.  u,  7.  Tbe  phnM 
"rodofliiimoDth"  rcndfred  b;  *i>ii  in  (hoLZX,  In.  xi.  J,  ii  m  2  Theu.  ii.  8, 
gitea  u  mif/iii. 

"  Wild.  ii.  IT  ;  lii.  1.    Comp.  Iwi.  inii.  Ifi. 

»  Pfeif.  T.  88.    Maog.  ii.  437.    Comp.  1  Cor,  iii.  16,    2  Cor.  y.  1  »i. 

"  Pfeif.  i.  HO.     Mang,  L  60. 

"WiBd.  ii.  15.    Ffeif.  ii,  SSi.    H.  i.  265. 

"  LXX  to  Gen.  Ti.  8. 

**  Wild.  TiiL  21 ;  ii,  10.    PfeiE  iii.  OS.  "  Wild.  i.  1 ;  liii.  1. 

"  Pfrif  L  288;  ii!.  4H;  iv,  118.  122;  v.  C2. 
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buman  soul",  though  confined  within  the  narrow  precincls 
of  heart  or  hrain,  is  enahleJ  with  hghtning  speed  to  compass 
hcnvea  and  earth,  and  becomes  subject  to  the  iiiUncnce  throa^h 
which  God  or  the  Logos  works  at  each  instant  upon  the  mental 
universe. 
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St 


Jesueat  bis  deatli  left  much  unexplained  or  tuisaid'.  Except 
in  the  one  article  of  Mesaiahship,  his  disciples  were  still  Jews, 
subject  as  sucb  to  Jewish  prejudices  finally  to  be  removed  only 
by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  But  whatever  marvels  this 
influence  through  its  sudden  miraculous  descent  may  have  had 
upon  their  tongues,  it  was  long  before  its  fruits  were  fully  ma- 
tured in  their  understandings  and  hearts.  It  required  long 
deliberotion,  repeated  struggles  and  miracles,  to  convince  thera 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  "law  of  bberty,"  and  many  never 
became  aware  of  their  own  emancipation,  or  friendly  to  on  ad- 
mission of  unproselyted  Gentiles.  Bnt  the  spiritual  influence 
would,  of  course,  act  more  rapidly  and  abundantly  on  a  soil 
fitted  by  education  to  receive  it.  In  the  age  of  Philo  and  Sl 
Paul  the  fundamental  notions  of  Alexandrian  philosophy  were 
either  independently  present  in  Palestine,  or  had  been  brought 
thither  by  the  Essenes  and  Hellenists*;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  germ  of  univorsaham  really  inherent  in  Christianity 
was  first  developed  and  announced  by  the  Hellenist  Stephen. 
In  his  memorable  harangue  ridiculing  the  superstition  of  the 
"holy  place"  apart  fi-om  the  pious  faith  and  feeling  which  be- 
lieved and  obeyed  long  before  temple  or  Mosaic  law  existed, 
Stephen  adduces  Essene  and  Alexandrian  doUods  as  to  temple 


,  34.    John  ivi.  12. 
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Bervice,  symbolical  interpretation',  and  angel  mediation*,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  Jews  liud  wholly  misconceived  tlieir  own  "  liv- 
ing oracles,"  having  not  only  neglected  tha  superhuman  "  mes- 
sengera"  of  tlie  old  covenant,  but  even  killed  the  "prophet" 
whom  Moses  himself  told  them  to  respect  as  his  successor*. 
It  was  fortunate  that  tho  persecution  of  Hellenists  following 
the  death  of  Stephen  transferred  the  struggle  of  opinion  to  the 
neutral  ground  of  half-Judaized  Samaria.  Samaritan  conver- 
sion might  help  the  Jewish  mind  to  receive  the  astounding  fact 
of  the  direct  admission  of  heathens ;  and  the  first  heathen  con- 
vert (the  Eunuch)  appears  to  have  been  a  proselyte  of  the  Gate. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  tlie  nnrrative  in  Acta"  about  Peter's 
miraculous  lesson  that  the  true  condition  of  acceptance  was  not 
birth  or  traditional  forma,  but  right  feeling  and  right  conduct,  it 
is  at  least  certain  that  Paul  was  early  enabled  to  tee  and  boldly 
to  declare  that  Mosaic  law  was  only  institutional  or  preparatory 
to  the  perfect  law  or  spirit  of  Clirist.  The  Ebionitish  author  of 
the  Clementina  might  truly  assert'  the  question  of  Messiahship 
to  be  the  only  appreciable  point  of  difference  between  Jew  and 
Christiau,  since  the  higher  element  which  eventually  separated 
Ohristiauity  &om  Judaism,  or  rai!>ed  Judaism  to  new  hfe  in 
Christianity,  already  resided  witliin  Judaism  itself.  Hero, 
however,  its  development  was  cramped  and  sterile.  Philo'a 
philosophy  is  almost  a  renunciation  of  Judaism ;  and  St.  Paul, 
though  still  claiming  the  Jewish  inheritance  for  Christianity,  as 

'  AcH  TIL  38.  44  ; 

1.  6E6.     Jowph,  Ant. 

■  PDuiblj-  Acta  ii.  S7  du;  ollud 
IT.  12,  inpr.  p.  47<3. 

*  Acta  I.  3S.  The  Act)  wanid  rcpi^tent  Fctcr  mppflrting  Paul,  and  Paul  acting 
the  part  of  P»ter,  luniing  tg  the  Oeatiles  oiily  when  reJBcled  bj  Iho  Jews.  The 
reTelalion  to  the  loul  of  Peler  (and  il  ahould  be  nolkod  lliat  ihn  ipiritiul  iUuminip 
tiofi  of  both  Apoitlea  takci  place  while  their  bodiei  arc  failing,  Acta  ii.  S.  IB; 
X.  10.  Comp.  Matt.  it.  2},  aeema  like  a  ajmbolitiag  view  «f  the  aucceatful  pn«h- 
ing  of  Philip  nlreadj  accampUiheil  in  the  diitrict  where  the  Tiaion  Mcnii. 

'  Clem,  i,  50, 
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ohild  not  of  the  bondwomoii  bnt  Uie  free,  givea  it  by  emanct- 
patioQ  a  new  existence.  Yet  tbough  Christianity  be  new,  it  is 
but  fiilfilment  of  the  Gospel  promise  made  long  ago  to  Abra- 
ham', In  the  line  of  argument  required  to  esplaiii  and  defend 
his  misaiun  to  the  Gentilea,  8t.  Paul  applies  Alexandrian  pro- 
cesMB  to  ideahse  Christianity  and  bend  the  Old  Testament  into 
agreement  witli  it.  The  bahef  of  Abraham  sets  forth  tliat  of 
the  Christian ;  bis  two  suna  are  the  two  covenants ;  baptism 
took  place  in  the  Red  Sea  aad  cloudy  pillar ;  the  tme  temple  of 
God  is  the  human  body,  or  the  aggregate  membars  of  Christ's 
body ;  and  Christ  himself  is  tlio  Passover,  and  also  tlie  ubiqui- 
tous rock'  which  seemed  ever  at  hand  to  supply  (spiritual) 
drink  to  the  iBraehtes.  And  not  only  does  the  old  law  hendd 
in  type  and  prophecy  the  new'",  but  the  facta  and  forma  of  the 
new  covenant  melt  into  meanings  and  ideas,  the  human  Christ 
prefigured  in  Adam  merges  in  the  glorified  Christ",  and  this 
new  Adam  of  the  regenerated  soul,  the  express  image  of  God's 
power  and  wisdom''',  is  himself  die  bght  and  life"  producing 
the  spirituahty  of  view  which  recognises  them.  The  Hosaic 
law,  given  as  the  Alexandrians  would  say  through  interreQliun 
of  Angels",  was  a  medial  introductory  dispensation  which, 
tliough  not  objectively  a  cause  of  sin,  but  on  the  contrary  made 
for  the  purpose  of  provisionally  restraining  it",  might  still  be 
said  to  ho  so  far  its  cause  as  hringinghome  the  perception  of  it 
to  the  human  conscience '".  Sin's  ultimate  source  is  the  corrupt 
nature  transmitted  from  the  first  Adam,  which  dies  and  is  rege- 
nerated by  faith  in  Christ  and  his  atonement.  The  precise 
manner  in  which  this  takss  place  is  not  clearly  explained; 
but  St.  Paul  evidently  goes  far  beyond  the  literal  idea  of  sacri- 
ficial  satisfoctiou "   when  he  makes   the   latter  a  symbol  of 


i.  S.  17;  ii.  0. 10.     Comp.  John  i,  4,    1  JobDT.Xl 
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the  emancipation  of  the  spirit  fay  raortifioation  or  crucifixion  of 
the  Cftmal  priDciplo",  commencing  the  glorilyiiig  change  to 
be  consummated  in  death '".  Something  of  Essene  eelf-denial 
seems  nttribulAble  to  Jesus  when  he  taught  his  foUowere  to  lay 
up  treasure  in  heaven  regardless  of  the  objects  of  Gentile  pur- 
suit, enjoining  rehance  upon  God  iind  renunciation  of  the  world, 
even  to  the  extent  of  abandoning  relatives  and  uare  for  the 
morrow.  James,  the  Lord's  brother  and  first  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, is  described"'  ns  a  strict  Jewish  discipHnarian  or  Nazarite, 
taking  no  animal  food  or  strong  drink,  never  shaving  or  wash- 
ing'", bis  knees  swollen  like  those  of  a  camel  through  incessant 
praying.  Such  asceticism  miglit  mortify  the  body,  but  could 
not  materially  benefit  the  spirit.  St.  Paul,  too,  gloried  in  toils 
and  infirmities ;  he  aspired  to  die  in  the  fleab  that  ho  might  live 
in  the  spirit.  But  he  emphatiaally  declared  that  justification  is 
not  by  works  but  faith :  a  faith  effecting  spiritual  identification 
of  the  behever  with  Christ  and  with  God.  This  idea,  the  ulti- 
mate basis  of  all  ascetic  practice,  is  the  real  scope  of  St.  Faul'B 
tlieological  imagery.  Christ's  deat:h  is  our  death,  inasmuch  as 
our  carnal  principle  dies  with  him  ;  again,  this  death  is  but  a 
Bymbol  of  our  spiritual  revival  by  faith,  that  mental  regenera- 
tion which,  though  emancipated  from  law,  naturally  brings  forth 
finits  superior  to  law''.  The  fundamental  idea  revealed  to  St 
Paul  through  mists  of  conventional  symbohsm  is  the  point 
where  tlieology  ends  and  rationaUty  begins,  which  every  healthy 
mind  adequately  informed  and  Hnembarrossed  by  tradition 
would  arrive  at  of  course.  Spiritual  regeneration  is  the  implied 
death  of  worldhness,  bhndness,  and  bigolr)-.  The  essence  of 
the  gifl  which  it  confers,  or  rather  discloses,  is  the  "  blessing" 
anlimiied  to  caste  or  creed  freely  annoimoed  to  uncircumcised 
Abroliam",  in  other  words,  God's  all-comprehending  eponta- 

'■  Bom.ri.  S;  tiii.  13.     2  Cor.  v.  14,16.     Oil.  iL  20 ;  t.  17.24. 
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neous  "grace"  or  goodness.  We  are  invited  to  be  reconciled; 
not  through  any  change  in  the  Deity,  but  by  a  transfonnaUon 
of  ourselves  ;  to  accept  what  in  fact  was  never  nithdrawn;  lo 
oorroct  the  strange  distortion  of  our  mental  eye ;  to  dismiss  in- 
veterate prejudices,  especially  those  theological  chimieras  which 
so  long  made  God  a  tyrant  and  his  government  a  perpetual 
menace  or  curse. 

Jew  Christians  were  not  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  St. 
Paul.  These  "  zealots  for  the  law""  stood  aloof  from  their 
unproselyted  brethren^',  kept  the  passover  with  other  Jews, 
sonipulously  attended  to  washings,  meats,  circumcision,  kc, 
and  were  in  fact  fnUiug  hack  into  pure  JudEUsm.  The  Apoca- 
lypse may  exempUfy  how  their  imaginations  revelled  in  visionary 
espectatiou  of  Christ's  second  coming  in  proportion  as  they 
were  slow  to  appreciate  the  spiritual  dignity  of  Ids  first,  and 
their  bigoted  animosity  reduced  St.  Peter",  and  even,  as  it 
would  seem,  St.  Paul",  to  the  necessity  of  dissembling.  Jews 
could  not  abandon  Jewish  uotions",  for  it  was  their  firm  beUef, 
a  belief  which  they  now  transferred  to  Cliristian  eachalology, 
that  strict  observance  of  the  law  was  the  essential  preliminary  of 
the  coming,  or  second  coming,  of  Messiah ",  While  St.  Paul 
abandoned  the  superannuated  forms  incompatible  with  spiri- 
tualism, the  Judaizera  bad  only  engraj'ted  a  new  name  on  old 
prepossessions ;  and  tlie  danger  of  patching  old  garments  with 
new  cloth  anticipated  by  Jcbus  made  itself  felt  in  a  violent  dis- 
ruption. Apologists  of  the  hberal  aide  might  either  strive  to 
win  over  opponents  by  representing  the  new  system  as  a  fur- 
therance of  the  old,  or  carry  on  the  hostile  tendency  by  declaring 
Judaism  superseded.  The  former  hue  of  argument  was  avail- 
able on  both  sides.  St.  Paul  himself  had  spoken  of  Christianity 
OS  an  inner  or  perfected  Judaism'" ;  while  even  the  Apocalypse 
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allowed  the  admission  of  heatben"  on  the  old -eetaljli shed  con- 
dition of  their  being  proselytes  or  s«rvants  of  the  Jewish  tribes". 
St.  Paul  had  attached  far  too  much  importance  to  tlie  formulas 
which  interpreted  his  feeling  to  himself;  and  the  wom-out 
garment  wliich  he  had  garnished  and  given  out  for  new " 
threatened  to  resolve  itself  into  its  "  beggarly  elements"  of  rags 
and  tatters.  The  so-called  Epistle  of  James  sinks  far  below 
the  view  which  it  intentionally  controverts;  when  advocating 
the  "  new  or  perfect  law  of  liberty"  it  makes  even  the  sacri- 
fice of  Abraham  a  justifying  meritorious  act;  yet,  though  St. 
Paul  might  easily  have  met  tlic  argument  about  faith  and  works 
on  purely  spiritual  grounds",  he  had  too  clasely  connected  hia 
own  notion  of  justification  with  O.  T,  typology  to  be  able  to 
deny  the  force  of  Abraham's  example  when  quoted  against  hlm- 
Belf.  In  the  Epiatic  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  though  widely 
differing  from  St.  Paul,  ostensibly  advocates  his  principles 
t^ainst  the  reactionary  E  hi  on  iti  eh  feeUng,  the  fonns  of  Judaism 
are  rather  transferred  than  ahohshcd.  and  Christ  is  the  eternal 
high  priest  of  an  eternal  and  perfect  law.  The  writer  speaks  of 
Christianity  as  the  true  Judaism,  its  aim  the  hitherto  unrealised 
sabbath  in  a  celestial  Jerusalem";  in  the  character  of  hiero- 
phant  he  upbraids  his  opponents  with  their  slowness  to  discern 
the  mystic  aim  and  meaning  of  the  old  ordinances.  The 
Lovitical  high  priest  was  one  raised  above  the  level  of  common 
men,  intermediate  between  tlie  oongregadon  and  the  Deity. 
He  was  fit  to  represent  man  as  having  man's  nature.  But  the 
representative  of  the  tribes  by  consecration  was  also  united  to 
God,  or,  as  it  is  said,  "  Holiness  to  Jehovah.""  Vested  in  the 
cosmical  robe  and  sacred  tiara",  anointed,  and  carcftilly  recon- 
ciled by  sacrifice",  he  at  last  became  a  part  of  the  object  he 
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adored,  and  sat  down  to  ahore  the  hallowed  food  of  the  Deity". 
The  priesthood  of  Christ  is  shown  to  have  superseded  the  O.  T. 
ministratioQ  througli  the  evidence  of  iho  O.  T.  itself.  Ha  is 
not  A  priest  of  tliB  house  of  Aaron,  but  of  a  new  and  higher  order 
called  after  Melchizedeck '" ;  he  is  the  perfect  High  Priest,  who 
onoe  for  all  made  a  perfect  atonement,  and  thereupon  entered 
not  into  nn  earthly  tahemacle,  but  into  the  celestial  "  holy  of 
holies"  or  actual  presence  of  God".  "The  new  priesthood 
involves  the  necessity  of  n  new  law;""  and  the  new  law  is  not 
the  camiil  commandment  of  dead  works"  but  the  living  spirit 
written,  according  to  prophecy,  in  the  heart.  We  thus  stand  at 
the  close  of  one  epoch  and  commencement  of  another.  J  adaism 
IS  old  imd  wnning*';  it  seems  still  to  exist,  but  its  life  is  gone. 
The  chrysalis  has  hurst,  a  new  divinity  has  passed  into  the 
temple.  The  old  incomploto  covenant  is  not  merely  succeeded 
but  displaced  :  not  so  much,  however,  in  the  Panline  sense  of 
an  alteration  of  the  inner  man,  as  in  that  of  a  new  eatteroal 
law  and  a  new  sacerdotal  administration.  With  SL  Paul  ftilh 
had  been  ,dl  in  all ;  it  was  opposed  to  works  becaase  implying 
a  state  of  mind  and  life  supposing  and  including  their  highest 
effect,  and  dependent  on  symbols  only  becEiuse  8}-mbols  had 
been  p8ychol()gieally  instrumentftl  in  elaborating  its  idea.  The 
"  Hebrews"  rudely  restores  to  the  symbol  its  undue  prominence, 
reducing  faith  considered  as  more  belief  in  things  transcendental 
to  the  subordinate  or  instrumental  function",  and  differing  from 
tlie  doctrine  of  "  James"  only  in  asserting  faith  to  bo  necessaiy 
as  well  as  works,  instead  of  contending  for  works  against  the 
self-sufBcieucy  of  foitli.  The  main  doctrine  of  tlie  Epistle,  and 
of  the  later  Christianity  in  general  as  opposed  to  EbionitJem,  is 
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thercconcilementand  endless  life"  conferred  in  virtue  of  Christ's 
diTinity.  In  tho  old  covenant  the  effect  was  imperfect,  on  ac- 
count of  llie  iinperfecliou  of  tbe  means.  The  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  could  not  effectually  take  bmhj  sin.  It  was  otherwise 
with  the  spotless  sacrifice  of  Clirist.  Tbe  eternal  priest  of  Mel- 
chizedeck's  order,  Uie  son  of  God  and  "  espreas  image  of  bis 
person,"  was  far  higher  even  than  angels,  not  to  say  than  any 
descendimt  of  Levi " ;  a  superiority  acknowledged  by  Abraham 
himself  when  he  gave  tiUiea  to  its  mysterious  founder*'.  Hia 
office  was  not  like  the  Leviiical  continued  through  a  aoccession 
of  many  persona,  admitting  ita  own  incompleteness  by  a  perpe- 
tual repelition  of  its  functions.  Christ  is  the  eternal  minister 
of  the  sanctuary  built  by  God".  By  tho  sacrifice  of  himself 
once  offered  lie  obliterated  sin  for  ever.  His  resurrection  is  not 
BO  much  as  St.  Paul  thought  the  positive  integration  of  the 
negative  effect  of  hia  death,  through  which  by  some  mystic 
means  the  spiritual  is  substituted  for  the  old  Adam  within  us, 
as  an  external  act  of  his  atoning  niinistry,  in  which  he  entered 
the  heavenly  sanctuary  (vith  hia  own  blood",  becoming  himself 
glorified  by  the  act",  and  living  for  ever  to  mate  effBCtual  he- 
cause  unceasing  iuterccssion"  for  those  whom  he  redeemed  and 
made  pure  by  it.  Tbe  divine  approximation"  externally  con- 
ferred through  atonement  na  opposed  to  the  practical  "  righteous- 
ness" of  early  Christianity  and  to  the  subjective  "  grace"  of  St. 
Paul  is  tho  key  to  all  later  development.  The  faith  already 
exemplified  in  0.  T.  types  is  henceforth  to  be  the  consolation  of 
our  patience*'  while  we  contemplate  the  practical  antithesis  of 
suffering  and  triumph  in  Jesus".  Ita  object  is  the  sanctifying 
and  saving  import  of  Christ's  personal  functions.     The  writer 
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would  teach  St.  Faul'e  inferences,  as  he  understands  them,  from 
premises  strictly  Jenish.  The  abolition  of  tbo  law  which  the 
latter  inferred  from  man's  unsatisfactory  relation  to  it,  the  for- 
mer derives  from  the  divine  superiority  of  the  new  reveladun 
and  the  character  of  its  author.  The  claim  which  to  one  had 
been  on  inwardly  assumed  change  is  to  tlie  other  an  outwardly 
bestowed  privilege.  In  both  an  individual  benefit  accompanies 
an  individual  aot  of  faith ;  but  the  nature  of  the  accruing 
"grace"  differs  with  that  of  the  conditioning  faith  ;  the  one 
directing  attention  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the  subject,  the  other 
to  the  transcendant  porfections  of  the  modiator. 
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The  idea  of  Christ's  person  became  elevated  in  proportion 
the  elevation  of  his  religion.  \Vhen  from  mere  profession  or 
performance  the  latter  came  to  be  considered  as  a  new  revela- 
tion perfecling  or  even  superseding  the  old,  corresponding  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  chanicter  of  its  author,  exalting 
him  from  a  pre-eminently  gifted  man  into  a  second  Moses, 
an  Archangel,  or  even  a  God.  The  Christianity  of  the  new 
covenant,  called  "  power  from  on  liigli,"  "  power  of  God  for 
salvation,"  or  "  power  to  become  a  son  of  God,"  was  to  the 
mind  of  St.  Paul  on  inner  change  implying  a  revelation  exclu- 
sively of  the  glorified  ChiiBt.  Against  Ebionitish  lingerers 
over  tlie  "old  leaven"  whose  Cluistological  views  remained 
below  the  orthodox  level,  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews  asserts 
Christ's  superiority  not  only  to  Moses  but  to  ajigels,  and  tlio 
"ColoBsiaus"  in  the  same  spirit  declares  him  to  be  the  "image  of 
the  invisible  God,  the  pre-existent  creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
in  whom  dwelleth  tlie  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."'  Bui 
the  claim  which  thus  raised  Cliristianity  and  its  author  oborc 
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ordinary  Judaism  brought  it  nearer  to  AlexaDdrianism ;  (md 
the  glorified  Christ  effecting  a  glorifying  change  in  man's 
nature  waa  undistinguisliable  or  scarcely  so  from  the  Logos. 
This  term,  originally  a  compound  of  Platonic  and  Jewish 
mysticism,  the  divine  thought  or  "idea"  of  the  philosopher 
nnd  the  divine  "Word"  of  Genesis  and  of  the  prophets,  was 
well  suited  to  express  all  that  was  most  exalted  in  tliem  who 
came  "forth  from  the  Most  High,"'  so  that  the  half -personifi- 
cation of  Philo  readily  coalesced  with  the  transcendental  notion 
connected  with  the  Christian  Redeemer.  The  union  com- 
mencedin  "Hebrews"*  and  "  Coloesians"' is  completed  in  the 
fourth  Gospel,  where  the  predicted  annulment  of  the  old  cove- 
nant' is  fiilfilled  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  St.  Paul's 
by  the  "eternal  life"  and  "new  cotmnandnicnt"  given  through 
the  personal  Logos.  We  have  already  seen  that  Scripture  nar- 
rative is  rather  doctrinal  than  historical.  History,  in  the  sense 
of  critical  history,  is  a  creation  pre-eminently  modern.  The 
Gospels  in  their  very  name  imply  not  "lives  of  Christ,"  but 
digests  of  the  "  glad  tidings"  he  came  to  impart*.  This  doc- 
trinal or  speculative  character  belongs  especially  to  the  fourth 
Gospel',  which  is  but  the  adaptation  of  the  narrative  form  to  a 
theological  idea.  The  idea  as  formally  stated  towards  the 
end'  is  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life  through  faith  in  Jesus 
as  son  of  God,  a  faith  enabling  men  also  to  become  sons 
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of  God  and  spiritually  one  widi  him*;  in  iUustrating  it  the 
writer  hiiB  in  view  the  now  oxtant  evtoigeUcal  literatare,  and  is 
evidently  well  versed  in  Hellenistic  PlatonJsm.  The  mani- 
fested Divinity  or  Logos,  he  who  in  the  Ijeginning  was  one 
with  God  and  was  God,  wns  also  present  from  all  time  in  die 
world  as  its  life  and  light'%  especially  in  the  nobler  part  of  his 
creation,  man".  But  the  light  shined  in  darkness,  and  by 
darkness,  as  long  ago  prophesied  by  Isaiah",  it  was  not  and 
could  not  be  recognised  or  undorstood,  Darkness  is  essentially 
opposed  to  light '",  and  men  shun  light  because  tboir  deeds  are 
eviL  It  WAS  the  eternal  purpose  of  the  divine  Logos  to  main- 
tain through  B  series  of  self-manifestations  ever  increasing  in 
clearness  and  brilliancy  a  conflict  with  the  darkness  which  he 
would  at  last  overcome'*  and  reconcile  to  himself  in  love. 
The  process  by  wliich  tliis  purpose  is  effected  might  in  a  certain 
sense  be  called  a  "judgment"  (n^un;),  einoe  the  manifestadon 
of  light  is  ipso  facto  a  test  or  criterium "  disdnguishing  the 
apt  from  the  dull,  the  spiritual  from  the  comol ;  but  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Word  is  to  save  rather  than  to  judge,  and  the  hne 
of  moral  demarcation  variea,  the  sphere  of  darkness  contracting 
with  the  advance  of  light.  In  order  to  realize  in  men  the 
spiritual  light  as  life,  it  is  necessary  that  like  the  heavenly 
broad  it  should  be  spiritually  "  eaten,"'"  becoming  luiited  with 
the  soul  as  food  by  assimilation  nourishes  the  body ;  in  short, 
it  most  be  received  or  beUeved,  and  in  order  to  be  believed  it 
must  first  be  "manifCBted"  or  made  known".    The  Word,  who 
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even  when  wholly  unrecognised  was  always  present  in  the 
world,  ftud  yet,  in  view  ol'  a  more  complete  diacIoBcre,  was 
always  "coming,""  wns  therefore  at  Inst  manifested  in  tlie 
flesh",  and  was  seen'",  at  least  by  those  qualified  by  heaven" 
to  discern  him,  in  all  the  fulness  of  glory  in  the  life  and 
accents  of  Jesus".  Witnessed  to  the  world  by  John  as  Fore- 
runner, his  immedinte  agency  wns  attested  by  works  or  signs, 
illustrated  by  argument,  and  finally  exhibited  as  a  symbol 
of  salvation  "lifted  up."  like  the  serpent  of  the  wilderness",  in 
the  person  of  the  crucified.  His  eartlily  career  was  a  pro- 
gressive series  of  manifestations  adapted  to  estabUsh  in  men's 
minds  and  hearts  that  preordained  immanence  of  the  Logos" 
whose  eSFectuation  was  at  the  same  time  to  glorify  the  Father 
through  the  Son",  and  also  to  fulfil  ancient  prophecy  respect- 
ing a  universal  outpouring  of  the  Spirit'"  and  establislunent  of 
the  empire  of  Jehovah.  The  most  striking  form  of  exhibition 
and  the  most  approved  means  of  producing  faith  was  a  miracle 
or  sign.  Accordingly,  the  entire  human  career  of  Jesus  was  a 
great  "sign"  or  aggregate  of  signs"  attesting  or  illustrating 
the  purport  of  his  mission  ".  But  tlie  utility  of  signs  is  not  in 
themselves ;  they  are  means,  not  ends.     The  use  of  the  sign  is 

"  "  H'  ifx'fi"'"  John  i-  9  ;  comp.  vi.  U.  Ma".  li.  3,  Yet  it  had  alnmiir 
teen  uea  b;  AbrahuD  (viii.  S6),  hy  HoHn  (v.  46),  hj  Iiouh  (liL  41). 

"  John  i.  14. 

"  John  i.  S4.  46;  U.  36  ;  lii.  21;  ix.  8.  2C*q- 

"  Jshn  yi.  6B. 

»  Juhni.  14.  10;  comp.  iii.  IB;  »ii,  46  ;  ifiii.  37.  Cotnp.  Col.  LIB;  iL  8.  8. 
The  word  "  Fleroma"  Iccladiag  nunpletcnen  and  iDdependence  of  leTolBtianal  do- 
lalopmeal.     Comp.  Eph.  i.  S3;  ill.  19. 

■■  John  iii.  14. 

"Johni.IO.    Comp.  Job  uiii.  S.     Wi>d.zii.l.    Col.  i.  IT;  ii.  10. 

"  Johaiiii.31i  li*.  13;  it.  8j  xvii.  1.  4. 

»  JabnTi.  4fi;Tiii.  2S:xiv.  le.  lS;ini.  2.    Joe!  ii.  28.   In.xi.i>;miLlei 

llT.  13. 

"  Comp.  Luke  ii.  34. 

"  John  z.  26.  Tho  BspliBl  cniphiititalLy  dsclarea,  in  accordance  with  expecta- 
tion (ili.  27),  "  1  Itncw  him  not,"  t.  c.  unlil  lbs  anlicip.ited  lign  wot  giTen. 
(i.  31.  33,) 
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to  awaken  attention  not  to  itself  but  to  the  tiling  signified. 
Works  with  the  Evangelist  h&vo  a  moral  import  wtiicli  tbe 
mere  sign  has  not.  The  latter  is  only  (in  intensity  of  ex- 
pression implying  the  forcible  outward  evidence  of  a  work  in 
relation  to  the  observer ;  beyond  it  lies  the  intrinsic  erideoce  or 
moral  purpose  of  the  work,  and  beyond  oil  ibis  medial  ma- 
chinery of  signs  and  works  the  true  object  of  faith  (then  most 
blessed  when  moat  independent  of  sensuous  evidence"),  tbe 
divine  character  of  the  worker".  In  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  a  man  denoting  that  class  of  half  believers"  who 
bow  before  the  miracle  without  digesting  its  import,  who  pro- 
fess but  continue  not",  Jesus  shows  that  true  faith,  implying 
admission  into  God's  kingdom,  depends  on  an  inward  mental 
regeneration  constituting  divine  sonship,  and  evidenced  by 
a  steady  disposition  to  advance  towards  the  hght"  and  to 
appreciate  the  truth",  In  the  instances  of  the  Samaritans  and 
Galilean  nobleman,  ffutb  is  not  a  mere  transitory  emotion  of 
curiosity  or  surprise,  but  real  and  complete,  a  reliance  on  the 
"  word"  and  appreciation  of  the  true  character  of  the  speaker. 
Tbe  man  bom  blind,  too,  was  already  in  a  sense  reBlor»>d  to 
sight  when  ho  recognised  the  divine  character  of  the  "work," 
although  he  as  yet  knew  not  the  nnme  and  importance  of  lie 
worker".  On  the  other  hand  the  inefBcacy  of  the  mere  sign  is 
emphatically  displayed  in  the  positive  unbelief  of  the  Jews. 
Judfea,  tbe  prescriptive  home  of  the  prophet",  was  also  noton- 

"  John  n.  2B.  »  John  i.  38.  ^h 

'<  John  u.  23;  v.  SO;  vii.  IS.  21;  lii.  42  ;  lii.  SS.     Gomp.  Matt.  ix.  33.    ^H 
"  Peniitcncy  ii  one  ot  the  chief  chmracterittici  uf  the  gift  of  the  Spini;  ttW^ 
eniphmlicBll;  no  ia  Jeina  bimMlf  {John  i  32.     Comp.  Numb,  xl  35,  S8.     M.   ' 
xi.  2.     Ad*  ii.  3,  and  lopr.  p.  4S8),  nod  in  the  rare  tett  of  alt  nal  regcnc ration  (Jotm 
T.  SH;  riu.  31.    Col.  i.  23;  it  6.  7.     Bphei.iii.  16.     Heb.it.e.  14;  tL  4).   The 
ooming  of  NiiodBmui  by  night  indicslu  nut  only  fur  of  nien'i  cennire  (lii.  43)  but 
ths  darkling  itau  of  hii  own  minal,  according  to  tb.  i.  G.     On  ibe  other  hand 
th«  keen-iigfatedneu  of    Jeiui  ii  characte Katie  of  the  light  of  iha  world.     Ch. 


26  ;  i».  17 ;  t.  8,  &c. 


i.  17;  «iL31,32.  j,  _ 

vii.  43.         -Jtm 
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onsly  the  land  of  unbelief  and  persecntion  ".  The  Jews  "mar- 
velled" but  "  comprehended"  not ;  to  them  even  seeing  was  not 
beUeving ;  their  eyes  saw  but  their  hearts  were  hhnd".  Jesus 
performed  on  God's  day  deeds  eminently  Godlike.  But  the 
Jews,  fastening  on  the  technical  illegality  of  working  on  the 
Sabbath,  perverted  into  a  crime  the  divine  act  of  giving 
health,  light,  and  life,  and  forgetting  that  Supremo  Beneficence 
works  continuously,  on  tlie  Sabbath  as  well  as  other  days", 
committed  what  is  elsewhere  called  "  Sin  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  as  being  utterly  obtuse  and  blind  to  spiritual  truth  and 
goodness.  Of  those  cam  ally -disposed  Jews  who  followed  Jesus 
at  first  for  the  sake  of  the  mere  display,  afterwards  for  tlie  still 
lower  gratification  of  the  appetite*",  some  deserted  him",  othere 
hated  and  persecuted  him".  They  wished  to  kill  the  agent 
because  they  could  not  appreciate  the  act.  The  object  of  dark- 
ness and  of  its  Prince  was  to  obscure  or  estinguisb  the  light, 
and  the  demoniacal  "temptation"  formally  recorded  elsewhere  is 
here  a  prolonged  contest  with  blind  eyes  and  hardened  hearts. 
But  the  struggle  was  prolonged  only  to  make  the  victory  more 
decisive.  Matthew  had  quoted"  in  reference  to  Jesus  Isaiah's 
description"  of  the  Lord's  "  Servant"  whose  peaceable  demean- 
our was  to  end  in  triumph.  In  the  conflict  with  darkness  and 
unbelief  the  agency  of  the  "  word  "  is  almost  wholly  self-declara- 
tory, as  a  light  before  which  darkness  is  necessarily  disconcerted 
and  self-confuted  ".  Bewildered  among  contradictory  opinions" 
the  Jews  instead  of  being  free  sons  of  Abraham,  heirs  of  light 
and  of  God,  are  convicted  of  belonging  to  tlie  dark  or  Satanic 
principle  as  "  sorvanta  of  sin,"  as  children  of  the  father  of  lies 
and  murder,  their  own  hearts  pronouncing  the  sentence  which 

"  Mmi.  iiiLi.  37.  "  John  ix.  39. 

-  John  T,  17.  ••  John  vi.  2fl. 

*'  John  vi.  6S.  A  (ickloDcu  Eontruled  with  the  ' 
(riii.  81),  njfleMing  Chtiit'i  abiding  relation  to  I 
IT.  B,  10). 

"  John  IV.  24.  "  Hnl 

**  In.  xlii.  1 ;  comp.  ilL  11 ;  iii.  IS;  I,  7. 

*•  Coap.  John  Tu.  16.  27. 12.  *•  Joh 
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JesTts  forbears  to  speak".  While  tbo  principle  of  life  ana  light 
in  utter  disregard  of  mere  ooDTentionalism  is  chanLctenstically 
"  working,"  giving  heallli  to  the  sick  and  eye-eight  to  the  blind 
on  the  Sabbath  ".  the  Jewa  feel  with  rage  and  dismay  that  all 
the  world  ia  preparing  to  reiKignise  the  luminary  which  their 
Satanic  nature  causes  them  to  hate",  and  the  contest  becomes 
fiercer  as  it  nears  its  end,  "  The  night  approaches  in  which  no 
man  can  work,""  and  the  patastrophe  premeditated  by  the  hos- 
tile principle"  would  long  ago  have  occurred,  had  it  not  been 
suspended  by  the  jiariimount  necessity — "  His  hour  bad  not  yel 
come,"  "  He  must  increaae."  said  the  Baptist  (whose  anniver- 
Bary  is  placed  by  the  charch  at  the  summer  solstice"),  bis 
increase  corresponds  with  my  decrease;  imd  the  maniffestt-d 
glory  of  the  life-giving  luminary  never  shone  more  brilliandy 
than  when,  inimodiaiely  before  its  setting,  exhibit^  in  the 
crowning  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus".  Even  the  hatred 
excited  by  the  miracle  (its  irritating  effect  on  one  aide  corre- 
sponding to  its  saving  influence  on  the  other),  the  intense  dis- 
like, of  which  Pilate  was  but  the  instrimient'*,  now  boding 
exdnclion  to  the  Messianic  "  day,"  "  was  only  to  be  the  preonr- 
Bor  of  a  brighter  rising.  The  act  of  hate  is  converted  into  im 
act  of  love,  eclipsing  and  superseding  the  more  sensuous  trans- 
fignration  recorded  in  the  other  gospels  ;  and  the  agony  of 
Gethsemane  is  here  reduced  to  a  mere  transient  exclamation ". 
a  passing  shadow  lost  in  the  splendour  of  the  coming  gii>ry. 
"  The  hour  ia  arrived,"  he  exclaims,  "  when  tlie  Son  of  Man 


"  John  ■ 


i,  17 ;  I 

16. 


.  11. 1»,  35. 


'•  Jubn  ii.  4.  0.  14. 
■  John  ii.  < ;  uL  35. 


JoiinTiit.  fiS;  : 
John  ziL  ST, 


"  According  to  ihs  Clementine  Boniliei  (ii.  IT)  Juui  had  l«elTe  diad^o, 
John  thirty,  carreiponding  reipnctivel;  la  ihe  counei  of  lunand  noon. 

"  Thii  uoquealioDBbly  fictiliaiu  miracle  ii  only  the  lappiMcd  oetuiil  oecmmie*  «f 
tlwt  extreme  incredulity  on  the  part  of  the  Jewi  which  in  Luke  hod  beep  ■lillwl 
hypotbetically.    Luke  iri.  31. 

**  John  xiz.  12. 
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shall  be  'glorified,'  nnd  the  Prince  of  this  world  judged."" 
Jesus  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  lays  down  his  hfe,  like 
the  seed,  that  he  may  take  it  agnin".  He  was  to  give  his  life 
for  the  sin  of  the  world'".  Alrondy  his  hody  is  embalmed  in 
spices  as  for  burial"",  and  from  the  first"  he  had  been  the 
expiatory  "  lamh  ""'  whose  "  hfting  up  "  would  CTentuolly  ruin 
the  cause  of  darkness  by  drawing  all  men  to  the  light".  The 
nllasion  of  "  the  Lamb,"  combiQed  with  other  passages,  is 
Btrikiugly  ilhistrative  of  the  sentiment  based  on  Isaiah",  per- 
Tftding  the  whole  gospel.  The  prophet  is  supposed"  to  have 
seen  from  afar  the  "  glory  "  of  Jesua  when  he  described  the  ideal 
"  servant"  led  "  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,"  earning  redemption 
for  his  people  and  triurapli  for  liimself  tlirough  suffering  and 
death.  The  great  doctrine  of  St.  .Toho  is  the  divine  transcen- 
dental unity  and  "  glory"  effected  through  sacrificial  atonement. 
The  firet  Messianic  act  of  Jesus  in  wliich  he  "  manifested  forth 
his  glory"  at  CaDa°^  distinctly  alludes  to  the  impending 
"  hour"  of  mingled  defeat  and  victory,  when  the  water  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  to  be  exchanged  for  tlie  symbolical  "  wine" 
of  the  New*',  the  baptismal  htood  through  which  all  things 
were  to  be  regenerated  and  cleansed".  From  the  outset  of  his 
career  he  prognosticated  bis  deatb°°,  and  already  the  Jews 
entertained  the  project  of  kiUing  him".  It  is  pointedly  said 
that  in  the  hour  when  Judas  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  betray- 
ing him  "it  was  night.""     This,  said  Jesus'"  to  the  Jewish 


"  i«.  liii.  7. 

"  Johnii.  4.  n.  "  Comp.  Ik 

■*  jDhu  Ti.  E3,  M  ;  liii.  B.  10.  Coinp.  Bst.  i.  S;  vii.  U.  The  rulGlment  ii 
empbalioJl;  altcated,  ch.  lix.  34,  3fi ;  and  iu  ipiritual  import  U  la  be  fouml  a 
eb.  rii.  88,  39.    Camp.  1  John  V.  6. 

•  John  Li.  19.  "  John  t,  10. 

"  John  liii.  30. 

"  AccotdJDg  to  Lake  iiii.  53.    Gomp.  ib.  ziiii.  14,  4S. 
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anthoritieB  who  came  to  arreat  him,  "  This  ia  your  hour,  and 
the  power  of  darknoas."  It  was  the  season  of  the  Paaaover, 
those  "  firat  days  of  barley  harveat"  which  witnessed  the  bloody 
atonement  of  the  Giheonites",  when  the  sword  of  the  avenging 
angel  visited  Egypt  and  Jericho",  the  perilous  interval  or  "  door- 
way" between  old  things  and  new  during  which  pestilence  was 
averted  by  sacrifice,  and  no  one  dared  to  face  the  Destroyer 
by  going  fortli  at  the  bloodstained  liutel  from  sundown  until 
morning",  "  Christ,"  aays  St.  John,  is  the  "  door,  the  way. 
and  the  life;""  the  "  true  shepherd  laying  down  his  life  for  the 
sheep""  whom  sin  prowls  to  devour";  and  the  Evangelist 
labours  throughout  to  exhibit  Jesus  himself  as  the  true  paschal 
lamb  crucified  on  the  very  evening  when  the  passover  was  to 
be  slain  and  eaten",  substituting  for  tJie  ajTioptical  account  of 
the  last  supper  a  lustral  ceremony  of  analogous  meaning",  since 
Jesus  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  presided  at  the  banquet 
whose  viands  were  his  own  flesh".  The  com  hears  no  iruil 
unless  it  die;  and  it  was  this  sacrificial  symbol,  LiiW  up  to 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews",  the  hopeAil  setting  rather  than,  as 
elsewhere  represented,  the  "rising"  of  the  luminary",  towards 
which  the  scattered  "  sheep  of  other  folds,"  the  "  dispersed  chil- 
dren of  God,"'*  already  crowded  in  anxious  anticipation", 
promising  a  rich  harvest  for  the  beam  of  the  morrow.  Imme- 
diately before  his  death  Jesus  dehvored  an  impressive  discourse 
to  his  disciples  to  whom  he  waa  to  bequeath  the  spiritual  light 
which  was  to  be  the  inheritumoo  of  the  world.     He  said,  "  I  will 


:>.  19;  T.  9,  10.  13. 

Jtri.  e.  ■"  John  I.  7.  9 ;  dt.  ft 

"  Sen.  it.  T. 
4  i  Ti.  fiS,  "  John  rii.  1. 

crimiiiat  triali  were  ivoided  on  feiut  daji,  tliece  *si  no 
IL    Comp.  Winer,  B.  W.  ii.  p.  S38,  art.  Stnfe,  ind. 

78.     Itt.U3. 


"  2  8™. 

xn.O.     D«l. 

"  Biod.  > 

ii.23.    J<«h.  i 

"  Biod.  I 

il  29.     Deut  J 

"  John  X. 

11.16. 

'•  John  1. 

ui.  2S;  iix.14 

"  It  sppean  that  though  . 
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u  to  eiecnlioai. 
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;ix.  6.  H. 
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not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to  you.""  "A  little 
time  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and  again  a  little  while  and  ye  sliall 
see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father."'^  Jesus,  here  identified 
with  the  Comforter,  is  sometimes  made  distinct.  He  says, 
"  The  Father  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  even  the  Holy 
Ghost  or  Spirit  of  truth ;  it  is  needful  for  you  that  1  go  away, 
for  if  I  go  not  the  Comforter  will  not  come  to  you"  ;  but  if  I 
go,  I  will  send  him  to  you."  He  sends  the  Comforter,  because 
in  his  human  condition  of  partial  diBunion  the  latter  is  distinct 
from  liim ;  yet  as  Logos  he  is  himself  the  Spirit  whom  he  sends", 
as  soon  as  ho  has  fulfilled  the  condition  of  return  to  the  abori- 
ginal glory  of  the  undivided  Godhead'".  The  death  of  Christ 
was  hut  the  consunamation  of  a  process  begun  during  his  life. 
The  symbol  of  atonement  was  then  completed,  for  at  the  very 
instant  when  he  expired  under  the  lance,  defeat  was  changed 
into  victory,  and  "immediately,""'  according  to  the  emphatic 
attestation  of  the  Evangehst,  there  issued  forth  out  of  his  body 
those  streams  of  spiritual  "fulness"  which  were  to  replenish 
men's  souls".  It  remained  only  to  round  the  narrative  in  wliich 
every  idea  is  invested  in  concrete  form,  by  a  literal  historical 
fulfilment  of  what  was  promised  njid  expected.  Jesus  accord- 
ingly after  his  resurrection  (here  separated  from  his  ascension 
only  by  the  rapid  interview  with  Mary  Magdalen)  returns  the 
same  evening"''  in  a  supernatural  manner  to  communicate  per- 
sonally by  afflation  to  the  disciples  that  gift  of  the  Spirit  which 
was  to  change  ail  that  was  still  dark  in  tlieir  minds**,  and  all 
that  was  imperfectin  their  nature'*.     The  resurrection  of  Jesus 


"  Join  li 


18. 


"  Johnxri.  IS, 


■■  Jeitu  had  been  H  •pirilunlly-gifted  man  ;  the  Psuline  Christ  wni  Ihc  r>ii 
penaniRed.  (Itom.  L  4.  2  Coi.  jii.  17.  Qal.  iv.  6.)  The  union  recuiring  in  ; 
bnwi  DOW  approaches  iU  end  in  the  fourth  tloapel  and  the  Epheiiuu. 

"  John  vi.  62  ;  il».  12.  28  i  iri.  10.  IB.  18 ;  irii.  B. 

"  "Erf«."    Johnxli.  9*,  36, 

"  Camp.  John  i.  16 ;  ii.  8  j  iii.  H ;  ii.  H ;  and  eipecially  Tii.  38,  39. 

■*  The  time  probably  referred  to  Luke  iu>.  29-8S. 

"  John  iJT.  28 ;  iri.  17.  23.  26.  "  John  i.  SS ;  irii.  10.  23. 
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vas  but  the  ontward  expression  of  his  nature  as  Logos.  To  the 
Evangelist  it  wasa"neceaBary  troth;"*"  an  essential  condition  of 
his  being.  Oruat  this,  and  the  historical  event  foUowe  of  course. 
His  tlcstily  appearance  had  from  the  first  but  scantilv  veiled  his 
inherent "  glory ;"  it  was  a  mere  appendage  "profiting  nollung,"" 
or  only  to  the  frail  faculty  which  must  "  see""*  with  the  eye 
before  it  can  "  comprehend"  the  divine  "necessities"  and  con- 
victions of  the  Spirit.  Hit*,  transcendent  nature  had  already 
been  indicated  not  only  byhia  "words,  "*'  but  by  his  unaccount- 
able hidings  and  apparitions.  By  death  all  corporeal  impedi- 
ments were  removed ;  the  resurrection  and  ascension  to  "  where 
ho  wae  before""^  amounted  to  a  resumption  of  the  ubiquitous 
immanence  of  the  uninciumatepre-exietence ;  so  that  he  returned, 
as  predicted'"',  the  same,  yet  different;  not  partly  Spirit,  but 
one  with  God  who  is  all  Spirit"",  and  the  effect  of  bis  spiritual 
return  in  which  the  notion  of  an  eschatologicnl  "  second  coming" 
is  nearly  lost,  was  to  make  the  disciples  know  and  feel  tliem- 
selves  one  with  God  and  with  himself"";  in  other  words,  it  was 
the  imparted  "  power  "  contemplated  iu  the  conmicnoeroenl  of 
becoming  spiritually  regenerated  as  "  sons  of  God,"  transferred 
or  "  translated  out  of  the  world,"  like  himself '"',  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Father.  This  is  tha  Johannean  idea  of  Grace  (grace 
earned  by  grace,  or  by  the  self-devotiug  love  of  Christ),  as 
opposed  to  Mosaic  law  "^.  It  is,  as  with  St.  Paul,  a  divinely- 
imparted  change  consequent  on  faith;  a  change  combining  with 
an  inward  regeneration  of  tha  old  Adam  the  lealiEation  of  eternal 
life  in  etenial  love.  The  comforting  conviction  brought  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  was  as  the  glorified  apparition  of 
his  person,  a  apiritnal  or  naetaphysicol  certainty  really  inde- 
pendent of  the   eye,  and   containing  its  own  object;  it  i 
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imperfect  so  long  as  it  required  an  extenifil  sight  or  sign'",  or 
as  in  the  beautiful  incident  of  Mary  Mugdoleu,  when  seeking  in 
the  aepulchio  of  the  dead  the  assurance  it  should  have  nilhin 
itself  The  old  confined  revelation  here,  as  in  St.  Paul,  is 
enlarged  or  merged  in  a  grander  one.  The  completion  of 
Chrisdanity  consists  in  the  attainment  of  what  at  its  beginning 
■was  only  hoped  or  purposed.  The  first  Christiana  aimed  at 
perfection  by  legal  fulfilment ;  in  St.  John  the  goal  is  already 
reached  through  the  manifestation  uf  life  and  hght  by  the  Logos. 
In  the  earlier  view  Christ  was  subordinate  and  separate  from 
God  "" ;  here  he  is  united  with  bim,  and  both  together  dwell  in 
all  good  Cbriatians.  Faith,  knowledge,  performiince,  all  are 
imphed  in  that  gift  of  the  Spirit  which  Thomas  was  made  for  a 
time  to  miss,  as  if  to  exemplify  the  effects  of  the  want  of  it. 
For  the  painful  desire  of  fulfiUing  what  in  Judaism  was  ever 
unfiilfilled,  we  have  here  the  full  conviction  of  satisfied  attain- 
ment. Instead  of  devotional  aspiration  in  the  oonsoiouaneBa  of 
alienation  and  poverty,  we  here  find  the  manifested  inlness '"'  and 
divine  pence'™  of  an  established  spiritual  unity  or  sonsbip;  men 
live  no  longer  in  distant  expectation  of  the  future  Messiah  who 
was  to  return  in  glory  to  judgment  i  tbey  eiyoy,  and  through  the 
abiding  presence  of  the  Comforter,  fully  enjoy"",  the  already 
manifested  "  glory"  of  him  who  came  not  to  judge  but  save.  . 
We  DO  longer  live  in  fear  of  judgment,  for  the  judge  is  within 
us,  the  external  relation  being  excluded  by  tlie  indwelling  God 
who  surrenders  judgment  to  love'".  We  here  revert  to  some- 
thing Uke  that  condition  of  unity  nnd  intellectual  simplicity  he- 
fore  described  as  the  world's  religious  cliildhood,  as  also  to  the 
ferocious  symbol  with  which  theprimteval  "iunoeence"  was  con- 
taminated. At  the  extreme  limit  of  its  development  theology 
has  only  the  altcmative  of  denying  itself  or  of  denying  human 
reason.  Its  aim  is  that  intuitional  childliood  or  "sonship" 
whose  natural  hmguage  is  mythus^  and  which  is  distinguished 
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ftom  aboriginal  iostiiict  only  by  a  vagae  semi-consciouSDess 
which  it  regards  as  an  impediment  and  imperfeclioii.  Its  ten- 
dency is  towards  that  mvBtical  state  implying  negation  of  all 
active  religion  where  man's  individuality  is  It^t,  and  where  the 
end  being  reached  the  means  may  be  dispensed  with.  The 
religion  of  types  and  notions  can  travel  only  in  a  circle  from 
whence  tliere  is  no  escape.  It  is  but  an  elaborate  process  of 
seli'-confutatJon.  After  much  verbiage  it  demolishes  what  it 
created,  and  having  begun  by  assuming  God  to  be  angry,  ends 
not  by  admitting  its  own  gross  mistake,  but  by  asserting  Him 
to  bo  changed  and  reconciled.  We  set  out  fiT>m  that  intellec- 
tual immaturity  in  wliich  man  and  nature  were  felt  as  one ;  after 
a  long  excursion  tlirough  the  maze  of  fanciful  forms  assumed 
by  human  hopes  and  fears,  we  come  back  to  tlie  point  wbemoe 
we  started. 


5  6. 
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Gnosis  denotes  the  claim  of  the  understanding  to  an  inde- 
pendent hearing  amidst  the  quarrels  of  religious  parties.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  transcenden  tab  zing  attempt  to  osplain 
material  and  moral  phenomena,  including  all  that  was  known 
of  nature  and  of  history.  It  was  in  fact  a  J udteo- Christian 
revival  of  the  old  pretence  to  absolute  "  Wisdom,"  in  which  all 
the  religious  elements,  historical  as  well  as  ideal,  were  to  be 
comprehended  and  reconciled.  Eastern  mysticism  and  Grwek 
philosophy  contributed  to  form  a  variety  of  systems  all  ani- 
mated by  that  intense  aapication  of  the  roused  and  self-con- 
scioQS  mind  for  divine  reunion  of  which  the  Christian  redemp- 
tion theory  for  the  time  supphed  the  readiest  expression.  The 
inquiry  sometimes  said  to  have  been  the  root  of  Gnosticism — 
whence  is  evil? — involves  directly  or  indirectly  all  the  problems 
of  nature  and  experience.  The  metaphysical  and  moral  ^m 
tions  absorb  each  other.     How  could  a  perfect  Being  p 
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imperfect  world;  or  how  came  the  Infinite  to  mnnifeBt  itself  in 
the  finite,  and  how  are  imperfeotion  and  limitation  to  be 
removed?  Gnosis  did  not  give  its  reply  in  abstract  terms;  it 
adopted  the  concrete  or  mytliical  form,  seeking  a  clothing  for 
its  conceptions  in  physical  appearances  or  the  ready-made 
creations  of  the  reUgious  mind.  The  general  history  of  opi- 
nion may  either  he  considered  as  a  drama  in  wliich  the  mind 
displays  its  successive  feats  of  vigour  or  folly,  or  in  which  the 
divine  objeet  of  its  aspiring  thought  passes  through  a  series  of 
evolutions  corresponding  to  its  own  cotemporaneous  impres- 
sions. The  antithesis  of  good  and  evil,  of  absolute  and  finite, 
of  spiritual  and  material,  was  found  to  be  reflected  in  that  of 
light  and  darkness,  of  Christian  and  ante-Cliristian.  Gnos- 
ticism was  originally  Jewish.  Ita  foundations,  both  in  aim 
and  method,  had  been  Ibiid  in  Alexandria,  where  Judaism 
became  blended  with  Greek  philosophy.  There  the  Jews  for 
the  first  time  discovered  a  God  far  elevated  above  all  those 
sensuous  Scripture  representations  wliich  it  therefore  became 
necessary  either  to  reject  or  to  allegorize,  to  consider  as 
impositions  more  or  leas  indispensable  caused  by  the  inscru- 
table nature  of  the  object  revealed  and  the  incapacity  of  human 
organs  and  language  to  conceive  or  express  it.  Alexan- 
drianism  was  a  speculative  exegesis  of  tJie  0.  T. ;  Gnosis  was 
only  a  more  systematic  apphcation  of  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment to  a  wider  extent  of  materials.  When  the  grand  problem 
seemed  at  length  to  have  been  solved  and  its  object  realized  in 
Christianity,  the  older  religions  appeared  in  the  retrospect 
under  two  prominent  classes.  In  Heathenism  worship  had 
been  unsoparated  from  external  nature,  the  personifications  of 
poetry  being  obviously  but  transparent  films  or  phantoms  ever 
ready  to  dissolve  into  the  elements  from  which  they  grew.  The 
God  of  Judaism  was  more  positive  and  substantial,  the  world's 
Creator  and  Ruler ;  but  the  coamical  or  poUtioal  agent  elevated 
above  naturo  was  also  more  decidedly  separated  from  hia 
"Itdlen"  creatures,  unapproachable  or  even  hostile  to  them. 
Hence  to  the  three  powers,  Matter,  the  Demiurgus,  and  Christ, 
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oorresponded  in  order  of  rauk  tiie  three  denoioinalions  of 
Heathen,  Jew,  and  Christinti,  and  the  three  kinds  of  men,  the 
hylic,  psyehio,  and  pueumatic,  Chrialianity  to  the  Gnostics 
was  not  a  religion  of  external  works  or  inward  moral  change, 
bat  a  revelation  of  knowledge  or  truth,  an  earnest  of  relnm  to 
that  self-oonacioua  metaphysical  oneness  which  they  looked  for 
as  the  end  or  rest  of  the  spirit.  Yet  heathenism,  thougb 
hy  its  hyhc  affinities  lowest  in  the  scale,  contributed  perhaps 
aa  largely  as  Christianity  itself  to  the  formula  which  held  the 
materials  of  Qnosticism  together.  The  Oriental  who  coolem- 
plated  the  descent  of  tlte  spirit  into  the  material,  and  the  Greek 
who  looked  ftom  hclow  upwards,  the  system  which  brooded 
over  Degeneracy  and  Fall,  and  that  which  energetically  fought 
its  way  to  reinstatement  and  conquest,  supplied  between  them 
the  imagery  of  emanation  and  evolution,  in  which  Gnosticism 
made  the  universal  spirit  play  its  varied  yet  continuous  part. 
Of  Gnostic  systems  some  ore  almost  entirely  ideal  or  specula- 
tive, others,  more  mastered  hy  oonveutional  tendencies,  endea- 
vour to  infer  the  logical  consequences  of  assuming  the  ChrisUan 
principle  in  regard  to  other  systems.  Of  the  former  class,  the 
proper  Gnosis  whose  chief  aim  is  to  illustrate  in  dramatic 
mytlms  its  own  transcendental  dilhculty,  the  following  token 
from  Valendnus  in  Irenieus  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

"  When  the  inexpUcahle  first  Cause  who  dwelt  from  eternity  in 
the  depth  of  Silent  self-contemplation '  conceived  the  thought 
of  emanating  or  going  out  of  his  proper  unity,  there  proceeded 
from  him,  or  from  his  personified  female  attributes,  a  race  of 
spiritual  beings  or  -Eons,  of  whom  the  first  was  Mind  or  Nous, 
called  also  MoyDytnif,  the  '  only  begotten,'  ho  who  alone,  as 
being  tlie  express  image  of  the  Father,  fully  comprehended  his 
greatness',  and  was  therefore  able  to  mEike  bitn  known  to  the 
other  ^OQS.  But  when  Nous  wished  to  communioate  the  in- 
pleasure  felt  by  himself  in  contemplating  divine  great- 
ness, he  was  restrained  by  his  mother  '  Silence,'  according  to 


Eacli  Bttnbnte  being  )i«rtnni tin),  u  Bjthni,  Sigf,  Ennoia. 
Depnrtiin  ftom  the  abitncl  being  DKCHuy  to  effect  the  ijiii-il't  lelf- 
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the  will  of  the  Supreme,  who  desirad  to  lend  all  Being  to  seek 
its  unseen  Progenitor  throngfi  its  own  inherent  instincts.  The 
restraint  was  indeed  a  port  of  the  nucessity  of  the  cose  itself. 
The  finite  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite;  no  Being  which 
ia  not,  like  tlie  'only  Begotten,'  either  itself  the  Absolute,  or 
Tirtuftlly  identical  with  it,  can  fatliom  its  depth.  Thus  in  the 
attempt  to  reach  Uie  nniversal  source  tliere  arises  in  the  inferior 
H  consciousness  of  inadequacy  and  weakness,  of  a  blank  never 
filled,  a  magnitude  which  cannot  be  estimated.  This  negative 
consciousness  is  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  relative  distance 
of  the  conscious  Being.  Hence  io  the  youngest  of  the  .^ooe 
constituting  tlie  celestial  I'leroma,  nEimed  >^ophia,  there  arose 
an  afi'ectlon  akin  indeed  to  that  felt  by  Nous,  yet  practically 
differing  from  it  through  the  different  position  of  the  con- 
oipient,  in  tlte  desire  to  behold  supremo  greatness.  In  the  in- 
satiate wish  her  being  would  have  been  exhaled  and  lost  in 
the  infinite  but  for  the  intervention  of  Horos,  guardian  of  uni- 
versal order,  who  separated  Jier  from  Ijer  intellectual  imd  moral 
excitement',  thus  reatoring  the  interrupted  liarmony  of  her 
being.  The  restoration  is  described  as  the  creation  of  a  new 
Power  or  Sizygy  of  powers,  i.  e.  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  afterwards  of  a  secondary  Christ  called  Jesus,  and  also 
Soter  or  Logos.  Two  natures  coexist  in  all  spiritual  beings, 
the  divergent  and  the  convergent,  the  self- separating  and  self- 
uniting.  The  ^on  Christ  represents  the  original  complete- 
ness of  the  divine,  and  is  added  to  the  otlicr  .^ons  without  in- 
creasing their  number,  as  being  only  the  remedial  or  reuniting 
attribute  really  inherent  in  all  of  them,  assuming  a  name  aptly 
derived  from  that  religion  wliich  had  divine  reunion  for  its 
object. 

"  Thus  through  a  counteracting  influence  reproeented  as  a 
new  person,  the  equihbrium  of  the  higher  intelhgences  was 
restored.  But  the  morbid  craving  of  Sophia  had  further 
results.     The  idea  she  conceived,  wliich  was  indeed  part  of 

*  BaihyniiBii  and  I'lilhoa. 
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hereelf,  though  banished  £^m  Fleroma*,  still  existed.  In 
other  words,  she  gave  birth  to  an  amorphous  being,  bom  amid 
grief,  fear,  and  perplexity,  Uiese  affections  necessarily  accom- 
panying the  intellectual  condition  (Evflwyumrn)  intended.  Such 
a  being  {the  finite  or  negative  conBciousness  singly  viewed) 
could  be  no  inmate  of  Pleroma.  It  was  still  spirit,  but  spirit 
degenerate  and  darkened,  a  female  torn  from  her  consort,  the 
abortive  birth  of  a  celeglial  nature.  Christ  pitied  it  and  gave 
it  a  form',  and  withal  a  certain  consciousness  of  feeling:  bnt 
the  so  formed  Being,  called  Sophia- A cbamoth,  being  instontiy 
deserted  by  her  patron,  only  awakened  through  the  transient 
glimpse  of  light  and  immortality  to  a  keener  sense  of  her 
destitution.  In  the  dork  void  to  which  she  was  banished 
(mruiAa  Opposed  to  Pleroraa*)  she  alternately  laughed,  wept, 
and  trembled,  repeating  in  a  lower  sphere  all  the  extravagances 
of  the  author  of  her  being,  until  she  betook  herself  as  a  sup- 
pliant to  Christ.  Christ  now  re-estahhshed  in  Pleroma  would 
no  more  return  himself;  but  he  sent  the  Paraclete,  i.e.  the 
'Saviour'  or  secondary  Chiist,  accompanied  with  angels,  who 
healed  the  sufferings  of  Achamoth  by  'removing'  them,  and 
out  of  them  were  produced  the  hylic  and  psychic  germs  of  the 
nether  world.  From  her  fear  and  despair  proceeded  matter', 
from  her  fear  and  aspiration  the  psychic.  First  of  Uie  Psychic 
order  was  Uie  'king'  and  'father'  called  also  Demiui^ua, 
who  continued  to  exert  or  seem  to  exert  over  ulterior  forms  the 
plastic  power  really  emanating  from  his  mother.  He  mimicked 
eternity  by  time,  immensity  by  space  and  multiplicity.     Semi- 

'  >',  t.  ideal  Tulcfu  and  pccfecllan,  ihe  All  in  All,  the  nnmisiiBted  Deity, 

*  Through  Boms  myBlical  primordial  cnicifiiion  (tee  Irencoi,  bk.  1,  ch.  ir.  I), 
wbich  "  recalled  (he  apirit  to  a  aenie  of  tbe  light  which  «ai  deierticg  it."  (tiooip. 
i.  8.  2.) 

*  The  wune  Onoitic  phraieolog;  occura  in  leveral  of  the  Pauline  Splitlei.  Col. 
i.  IB;  il.  B.  Eph.  iii.  IB;  It.  13.  "Ej.iwri"  in  Phil.  IL  T.  Baof'i  Panloi, 
pp.  42e.  460. 

'  Whether  the  abiolule  origin  of  nuitler  i>  here  intended,  DC  Only  it«  ongio  a* 
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urgus  knew  neither  his  own  nature  nor  that  of  what  he  made ; 
yet  he  thought  himself  to  be  all  things ;  he  said,  '  I  am  God, 
and  there  is  no  other. '  But  spirit  in  all  its  evolutions  though 
temporarily  obscured  ia  never  wholly  extinct.  In  the  joyful 
moment  of  her  release  Achamotli  had  conceived  ii-om  the 
radiant  glances  of  the  angels  a  progeny  resembling  itiem  in 
nature.  The  celestial  spark  was  communicated  by  her  to  the 
.  last  and  noblest  of  Demiurgic  works,  and  it  was  in  man  that 
spirit  was  destined  to  raise  itself  from  the  torpor  of  its  exile  to 
a  state  fit  to  receive  the  full  effulgence  of  the  Logos.  The 
epochs  of  the  world  are  the  successive  stages  of  the  ascending 
progress  of  the  soul.  The  end  is  reached  when  all  men  shall 
have  attained  the  light  of  Gnosis,  or  have  been  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  Aohamoth.  This  again  is  effected  through  a 
Saviour,  a  psychic  being  formed  hy  Demiurgns  and  passing 
through  the  person  of  Mary,  but  inspired  at  baptism  by  the 
seed  of  Achamoth,  the  dove-like  influence  of  tlic  .£on  Jesus. 
His  office  is  to  awaken  what  is  already  latent  in  all  spiritual 
natures,  to  recall  them  to  recollection  of  the  true  afflnidea  of 
their  being  and  of  their  relation  to  their  source.  The  same 
power  who  rescued  Achamoth  reappears  to  bring  to  maturity 
the  germs  implanted  by  her  in  man,  to  restore  in  him  the  full 
illumination  of  spiritual  self- consciousness.  The  fall  was 
ignorance,  the  restoration  consists  in  Gnosis.  The  suffering  of 
Jesus,  answering  to  some  mystical  type  of  the  upper  world, 
reached  only  the  psychic  Christ.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
consummation  of  all  things",  when  the  mother  of  the  spirit 
would  be  unilcd  to  the  Saviour  in  the  great  marriage  chamber 
of  Pleroma,  and  all  the  pneumatic  germs  of  her  planting  would 
be  wedded  to  the  attendant  angels  to  whom  they  owed  their 
being." 

The  successive  Moaa  are  but  a  iree  development  of  the 
Alexandrian  Logos,  of  the  divine  Sophia  or  universal  spirit' 
which  according  to  Proverbs  existed  from  eternity,  and  in  the 
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wise  and  good  of  old'"  built  tip  the  "seven  pillais"  of  her 
house".  The  higher  the  supreme  Deity  was  ndsed  ftbove  the 
world,  the  more  neoessary  it  became  to  define  the  intenaedinCe 
beings  representing  him,  as  also  the  relative  character  of  the 
revelations  in  which  liis  will  was  imagined  to  have  been  dis- 
closed. Bnt  tlioagh  consistency  may  seem  to  have  required 
that  Gnosis  should  extend  to  all  convictions  as  well  as  to  all 
things  their  share  of  the  divine  Sophia  fully  manifested  only  in 
Christ,  its  ultimate  tendency  was  to  place  the  latter  in  direct 
hoalility  to  the  systems  which  his  own  absorbed  or  superseded. 
Gnosis  and  Christianity  both  rose  ont  of  Judaism ;  both  were 
movements  of  reform,  in  the  one  speculative,  in  the  other  more 
simply  moral.  The  first  Jewish  Gnosis  was  a  minghng  of 
Greek  philosophy  with  Hebrew  theol(^gy  in  the  spirit  of  ao- 
oommodation,  using  the  one  as  a  commentary  on  the  other. 
It  was  n  speculative  kind  of  Judaism"  combined  with  strict 
ascetic  practice,  and  as  mny  be  seen  in  the  Ebionitish  felse 
teachers  denounced  in  Colossians,  was  not  much  altered  by 
adoption  of  Christianity.  But  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  rigor- 
ously brought  up  in  observance  of  that  law  through  which,  if 
through  any",  ho  thought  that  righteousness  and  life  might 
have  been  secured,  became  at  last  convinced  of  its  inefEcacy, 
and  that  the  austerity  and  comminations  of  Moses  were  as 
repulsive  and  unsuited  to  human  nature  as  they  were  at 
variance  witli  the  general  character  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
At  the  same  lime  the  phenomena  of  Christian  profession  and 
conduct  awakened  him  to  descry  a  new  resource.  An  nsto- 
nishing  "power"  seemed  to  be  contained  in  a  recognition 
of  the  Mcssiahship  of  the  very  personogc  whom  he  persecuted. 
amotmting  to  a  moral  assurance  of  becoming  a  son  of  God,  in 
other  words,  of  obtaining   tliat  harmony  or  union  with   the 
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divine  which  in  tho  older  system  had  evidently  been  wanting. 
The  latter  had  been  a  source  of  sin",  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion and  death ;  the  new  theory  was  die  power  of  God  for  life 
or  salvation.  But  although  the  new  conscience-clearing  faith 
of  St.  Paul  really  amounted  to  a  repudiation  of  the  fundamen- 
tal sources  of  Jewish  superstition,  no  general  repudiation  of 
Judaism  was  as  yet  made.  Jehovah  waa  God  not  of  Jews 
only,  but  Gentiles  also ;  his  law  was  not  merely  that  special 
revelation  by  a  mediator  which  served  only  tho  temporary  pur- 
pose of  restraining  men  or  awakening  them  to  a  sense  of  sin, 
but  the  prior  all- comprehending  revelation  given  by  himself  " 
of  his  grace  or  goodness.  For  long  before  the  ttnuouucement 
of  divine  justice  by  giving  of  the  formal  law  {yonas  ifyuv)  God 
manifested  his  "gospel"  of  grace  to  Abraham,  emphatically 
extending  it  to  "many  nations,"  including  all  his  seed  or 
spiritual  children;  even  the  eventual  accomplishment  of  divine 
justice  in  tlie  orucifixion  was  an  act  of  grace  and  love  by  which 
God  reconciled  the  world  to  himself".  Thus  to  St.  Paul 
Christianity  was  ideally  contEuned  in  Judaism;  but  when  the 
feehng  through  which  he  escaped  from  moral  perplexili^  oamc 
to  be  matter  of  cool  reflection  and  comparison  (a  transition 
marked  by  the  increasing  tendency  to  substitute  the  word 
yvmiTK  for  Tio-Tif",)  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  systems 
became  more  distinctly  apparent,  and  the  antiquated  creed  was 
wholly  discarded.  The  Demiorgus  or  "Cosmocrator"  of 
Marcion,  the  "  Prince  of  this  world, "  unites  as  an  antithetic 
Power  the  carnal  principle  of  St.  Paul'*  with  the  Jewish  God. 
Jesus  dissolved  his  empire,  destroying  his  reputed  farourites, 
Abel,  Noah,  &,a.,  and  rescuing  Cain,  the  Egyptians,  all  tho  old 
offenders.     Marcion's  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  love ;  i 
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fiuoli  it  18  unquestionably  a  new  religion,  for  the  God  of 
Judaism  had  been  eJuphatically  the  representative  of  jealous;, 
Beverity,  and  Late.  A  God  influenced  by  passion  ia  no  longer 
a  God.  "  If  God, "  said  Marcion,  "  was  jealous,  proud,  furious, 
SlO.,  like  men,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  him  &om  inferior 
natures?  How  account  for  his  allowing  mankind  to  be  cir- 
cumvented by  the  Devil,  except  by  supposing  that  cither  he 
could  not  or  would  not  prevent  it?"  Marcion  was  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  Adum  placing  hide  and  seek  with  God  in  the 
garden,  as  also  at  God's  "coming  down"  to  ascertain  if  the 
reports  about  Sodom  were  true.  The  attribute  peculiarly  cha- 
raoteristio  of  the  0.  T.  God,  justice,  could  hardly  belong  to 
one  who  broke  his  own  laws,  for  iustance,  in  sanctioning  ser- 
pent worship,  Sabbath  breaking",  and  stealing  the  goods  of 
the  Egyptians.  But  even  justice  b  greatly  inferior  to  good- 
ness ;  it  is  as  ferocity  opposed  to  mercy,  and  the  God  of  grace 
and  mercy  was  first  revealed  in  Christ.  Ho  appeared  for  the 
first  time  when  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius  Ciesar  he  entered 
under  the  form  of  Jesus  into  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum. 
The  idea  of  a  new  covenant,  originating  among  the  O.  T,  pro- 
phets, Olid  brought  prominently  forward  by  St.  Paul,  is  directly 
opposed  to  Judffio-ChrisUanity  in  Marcion  and  St.  John. 
Marcion,  Uke  the  writer  of  "  St.  John,"  employs  a  gospel  nar- 
rative to  illustrate  his  own  speculative  views ;  on  the  other 
baud  "St,  John"  propounds  a  theory  evidently  of  Gnostic 
class",  in  which  the  sourc*  of  light  is  engaged  in  a  protracted 
struggle  with  darkness,  or  the  "Prince  of  this  world,"  the 
"father"  or  God  of  the  Jews",  who  is  openly  identified  with 
the  Satanio  principle.  The  "pneumatic"  character  ascribed 
to  St,  Johns  gospel"  is  in  reality  only  another  name  for 
Gnostic.     It  is  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  the  Logos 
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explained  in  narrative  form  by  the  life  of  Jeaue.  Far  from 
being  antidocetic,  the  whole  is  an  ascending  seriea  of  wonder- 
ful events  in  which  the  divine  character  or  "glory"  of  Jesus 
conies  out  more  and  more  distinctly  from  beneath  his  f  eehly 
envelopment".  The  Being  who  in  St.  Paul  was  still  subor- 
dinate to  God  as  a  spiritual  Adiim,  becomes  henceforth  co- 
ordinate with  him.  It  was  as  necessary  that  the  Gnostic  Chrisl 
ehoald  bo  above  matter  as  the  moral  Christ  above  sin ;  and  the 
Logos  of  St.  John,  though  like  the  divinity  of  Marcioc  neces- 
sanly  clothed  in  human  form  in  order  to  be  seen  by  human 
eyes,  descended  from  the  highest  heaven"  to  CEirth  as  suddenly 
nnd  unaccountably  as  lie  quitted  it.  He  came  to  combat  the 
great  Adversary  whom  both  authors  (with  exception  of  the 
Demiurgic  office  ascribed  to  the  "  Word"  by  John)  represent 
in  the  same  way.  Marcion,  hke  St.  John,  made  the  death  of 
Jesus  the  immediate  act  of  the  evil  or  Jewish  principle  opposed 
by  him  through  life ;  he  willingly  dwelt  on  the  Saviour's  aati- 
MoHaic  acts,  his  laxity  in  Sabbath  observance,  his  touching 
the  unclean,  lus  patronage  of  publicans,  Samaritans,  and  Greeks. 
In  St.  Paul  the  death  of  Jesus  had  not  wholly  thrown  off  the 
coarser  sacrificial  meojiing;  Marcion's  visionary  Christ  dies 
only  to  exprosB  by  an  additional  symbol  that  subjugation  of 
the  carnal  and  perfect  emancipation  of  the  pneumatic  already 
idealized  in  his  hfe'^.  Docetism  was  tlie  some  principle  applied 
to  CMst's  person  on  which  the  Alexandrians  had  explained 
the  0.  T.  Theophanies;  and  as  primitive  Christianity  was 
nearly  akin  to  Judaism,  so  Faulinism  had  points  of  analogy 
with  Jewish  Gnosis.  But  Jewish  speculation  could  not  entirely 
amalgamate  with  that  which  had  become  specifically  Christiao; 
and  though  tlie  former,  involving  a  critical  reform  and  expan- 
sion of  Jewish  law,  was  a  concession  to  the  principle  frwrn  which 
Si.  Paul  inferred  its  abrogation,  the  Ebionitish  Christ  could 
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not  ftttain  to  tbe  level  of  the  Pauline,  nor  Mosaic  law  become 
the  "law  of  faith."  The  Samaritan  arch-heretic,  Simon 
Magus,  is  the  convenlional  name  under  which  Marcionitic 
or  ultra- PaiUine  Gnosis  is  attacked  in  the  ClemeDline  Homilies 
by  Peter.  Goodness  and  justice,  argues  Peter,  are  not  in- 
consistent attributes :  nor  is  fear  any  more  than  love  to  bo  dis- 
pensed with  among  humaa  motives.  The  moral  character  of 
the  O.  T.  God  is  certainly  often  unworthily  exhibited;  this 
however  is  accounted  for  by  finding  that  tbe  law  was  not 
written  by  Moses  himself,  but  by  some  unknown  persons  after 
his  death.  The  writing  therefore  cannot  be  depended  ou,  and 
the  contradiction  lies  not  in  two  Beings,  but  two  modes  of  repre- 
sentation, one  neutralizing  tbe  effect  of  the  other.  The  latter, 
though  incorrect,  was  permitted  to  stand  by  the  one  true  God 
in  order  to  test  or  try  the  hearts  of  the  faitbfuL  This  mixture 
of  false  prophecy  with  true  is  only  one  instance  of  that  juxta- 
position of  contrasts  which  may  seem  the  essence  of  the  physical 
and  moral  order  of  the  world".  In  tbe  evolution  of  the  world 
from  God  the  better  preceded  the  worse;  heaven  was  before 
earth,  light  before  darkness,  day  before  nigbt  (?),  life  before 
death.  But  from  the  tera  of  the  creation  of  man  in  the  divioe 
image  the  order  of  succession  was  inverted,  and  tbe  better  mem- 
ber of  the  sizygy  has  been  always  last;  Abel  succeeded  Cain, 
Noah's  dove  the  raven,  Isaac  Isbmael,  Moses  Aaron,  and  gene- 
rally true  prophecy  to  false,  as  Jesus  came  after  Jobn,  Peter 
followed  Simon  Magns,  and  hereafter  the  true  Christ  would  fol- 
low Antichrist,  the  present  would  merge  in  the  future,  time  in 
eternity.  With  St  Paul  Christology  had  risen  at  once  from 
the  spiritually -gifted  man  to  the  pneumatic  Adam  or  incarnate 
spirit ;  thence  rapidly  advancing  through  Alexandrian  symbol- 
ism from  a  high  yet  still  subordinate  Being  to  one  co-ordinate 
and  oonsubatantJal  with  Deity  in  Marcion  and  St.  John.  The  laat 
stronghold  of  Jewish  orthodoxy  was  its  monotheism  ;  and  the 
uctaphfiiml  diulimi  adapud  by  Uia 
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Clementine  hypothesis  requiring  only  a  Iiigh  type  of  the  Ebion- 
itish  or  prophetic  Christ  brings  us  back  to  the  elementary 
Cbristoiogloal  idea  from  which  8t.  Paul  set  out.  In  the  before 
mentioned  theory  of  the  Adam-Christ"  it  was  assumed  that  he 
who  proceeding  direct  from  God's  hand  received  the  first  spiritual 
afflatus  was  the  first  and  greatest  of  prophets.  Adam  promul- 
gated God's  true  law,  and  wliile  it  was  observed  earth  brought 
forth  the  fairest  fruits,  the  elements  propitious  seasons,  in  short 
it  was  the  golden  age.  But  absence  of  evil  mode  men  thought- 
lesB  and  in'eligious.  At  length  perverted  habits  and  communi- 
cation obscured  the  truth'*,  so  that  the  world  became  as  a 
smoky  house  whose  inmates  cannotsee  the  light.  It  weis  tliere- 
fore  necessary  that  truth  should  be  revealed  afresh,  and  this  waa 
done  by  a  succession  of  prophets,  called  the  "  seven  pillars"  of 
the  world,  or  rather  by  successive  manifestations  of  the  one  spint 
finally  exhibited  in  Christ.  Christiiinity  is  not,  as  taught  by  St 
Paul,  an  inward  renewal  of  the  mind,  but  the  universal  promul- 
gation of  a  truth  which,  though  not  new,  had  been  obscured. 
Its  essence  consists  in  practical  observance  of  precepts  already 
extant,  but  requiring  a  criterium  to  separate  the  true  from  the 
false.  Christ  was  the  criterium,  and  tlie  anticipation  of  his 
coming  was  itself  part  of  0.  T.  truth.  He  came  not  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil ;  yet  by  destroying"  he  showed  practically 
iJiat  much  of  the  old  law  was  false,  or  rather  that  much  acci- 
dentally mixed  up  with  it  really  formed  no  part  of  that  which 
vas  to  outlast  the  world.  Christianity  was  stiil  the  old  law,  as 
fulfilling  expectancy  and  making  good  imperfection.  Its  origi- 
nal idea,  that  of  a  new  relation  arising  under  an  old  revelation, 
becomes  in  the  Clementina  a  theory  of  the  oneness  and  conti- 
nuity of  revelation  commenced  in  Judaism  and  completed  by 
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Christ.  If  Judaism  was  of  divine  Drigin,  Cliristianity  being 
also  diyine,  tnuBt  be  au  esoteric  kiiid  of  Judaiem.  A  traaeceo- 
dental  revolaticiu  of  nbsolute  truth  does  not  admit  progressive 
development.  Such  a  revelatioD  if  given  at  all  must  from  Lhe 
first  have  been  true  and  perfect.  Marcion  perceived  lhe  spiril 
of  ChristiaoJcy  to  be  essentially  distinct  &om  Judaism,  and 
admitting  inconsisteuey  iu  the  systems,  he  could  not  allow 
identity  in  the  gods  or  contiiiTiity  in  the  revelations.  Tbe 
choice  lay  betnecn  disowning  the  early  God  or  denying  Uie 
early  narrative.  Both  parties  reject  the  possibility  of  real  dis- 
oordanoo  in  objective  revelation.  But  one  accounts  for  diver- 
gence by  denying  the  older  revelation,  the  other  maiulaiiis  iho 
principle  by  denying  the  divergence,  Jewish  Gnotiis  has  in 
some  respects  on  advantage  over  Sl  Paul's  system,  in  otbera 
falls  short  of  it.  Ps,  Clement  upholds  free  will  and  drops 
the  atonement.  Ht.  Paul  admitting  human  depravaiion  and 
estrangement  as  objective  facts,  escapes  from  the  consequences 
of  tbe  admission  through  a  mystic  "  faith"  virtually  retracting 
it ;  wliile  Clement  avoids  tiie  necessity  of  atonement  by  denying 
depravation,  though  still  adberlng  to  a  system  iu  which  it  is 
supposed'".  The  culminating  point  of  theology  is  to  "  know 
what  it  worships,"  or  rather  to  know  itself;  to  obtain  a 
correct  estimate  of  its  own  ideas  and  symbols.  The  real 
meaning  of  Christianity  was  reconcilemeuL  Spiritualism 
founded  witliin  Judaism  by  Jesus  tended  inevitably  to  destroy 
the  great  Jewish  characteristics;  and  St.  Paul  by  virtue  of 
a  single  formula  tbreateued  extinction  to  all  the  other  forms 
which  Judaism  had  brought  forth.  But  St.  Paul  was  em- 
barrassed by  Ilia  own  symboUsra ;  be  lost  sight  of  divine 
justice  in  view  of  divine  love,  and  his  theory  wanting  the 
only  real  means  for  its  effective  development  remained  a 
barren  mystery,  pretending  to  what  it  could  not  accom- 
plish, apt  to  become  fanatical  or  even  (as  emancipated 
from  law)  immoral,  and  while  implying  a  negation  of  theo- 
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logy,   reconstitoting  the  fluperstitions  fancies  it  was  adapted 
to  destroy. 

The  true  purport  of  Christianity  was  spiritualism  or  intellec- 
tual religion.  This  at  leaat  was  tho  aim  of  its  most  eminent 
teachers,  of  Stephen,  of  St.  Panl,  and  of  Jesus.  At  first  within 
the  pale  of  Jadnism,  but  progressively  more  and  more  enfran- 
chised, Lhcy  strove  to  ehminate  spirit  from  form,  or  to  make 
form  subordinate ;  none  questioned  the  necessity  of  an  external 
^de,  but  they  sought  guidance  in  a  divine  influence  over  the 
mind,  not  in  human  enactments  and  traditions.  If  Jesus  laid 
more  stress  on  the  true  externa]  law,  St.  Paul  on  an  imparted 
grace  or  inward  spirit,  the  distinction,  though  implying  an  im- 
portant step  in  early  Cliristiun  development,  really  amounts  only 
to  an  analysis  of  the  constituent  elements  of  all  reUgion.  The 
reUgious  spiriLor  sentiment  is  within,  but  it  requires  an  external 
criterium  or  rale  to  give  effect  to  it.  Tho  spirit  therefore  strivos 
to  discover  the  law  which  in  its  turn  is  to  animate  and  guide 
the  purposes  of  the  spirit.  But  In  the  early  search  a^r  law 
men  misapprehended  both  the  end  and  the  means.  They  trans- 
ferred their  own  conceptions  to  the  universe,  and  mistook  the 
inward  consciousness  which  they  felt  to  be  higher  than  ths 
world  for  a  divine  outhority.  Thus  ignorance  and  indolence 
found  a  resource  in  inspiration ;  unable  adequately  to  interpret 
nature,  they  were  glad  of  a  device  which  should  magnify  their 
sufGciency  to  themselves,  or  else  authoritatively  recommend  the 
interpretations  of  others".  In  Scripture  language  the  people 
"  feared  to  communicate  directly  with  God ;""  they  roq^dred  a 
prophet  speaking  tlie  ideas  they  could  not  themselves  develope. 
But  tho  effusions  of  genius  which  to  the  vulgar  seemed  inspira- 
tion contained  elements  fatal  to  their  durability;  and  it  became 
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necrasory  either  wboUy  to  abandon  ihem,  or  to  apply  to  them  ■ 
diHproportioDate  amount  of  ingenuity  better  bestowed  on  the 
original  sources  iu  order  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false. 
Meantime  there  prevailed  a  melancholy  feeling  of  n  "  Fall"  or 
eatrangement  from  the  only  real  source  of  intelligence  and  good- 
ness ;  and  men  anxiously  longed  for  a  lime  when  knowledge 
and  consequently  happiness  should  be  fully  and  freely  dispensed, 
or  as  the  Bible  says,  when  all  should  be  prophets,  "  taught  of 
God,"  and  illuminated  by  his  Spirit.  Judaism  was  but  "  hope 
of  hfe ;"  *'  a  preparatory  system  whose  chief  ^-irtue  lay  in  looking 
beyond  itself.  Christianity  was  the  "  proinised  land  uf  Ibe 
soul'"*  or  life  realized  ;  asserting  the  futility  of  the  misgiving 
which  raised  an  imaginary-  barrier  between  man  and  God,  it 
effected  a  reconciliation  in  the  sphere  where  alone  existed  the 
estrangement  by  neutralizing  the  phantom  of  sin  within  the  circle 
of  the  human  feelings".  Yet  the  removal  of  tlie  barrier  to  the 
feelings  did  not  of  itself  fill  up  tlie  blank  to  the  understanding. 
Philosophy  had  to  begin  where  theology  left  off.  Keferring  the 
rule  of  life  to  the  spirit,  and  again  the  spirit  to  its  own  impulses 
or  insight,  religion  stood  in  the  dilemma  of  ancient  philosophy, 
possessed  of  a  treasure  it  could  not  unlock.  The  abrogation  of 
Jewish  law  left  the  mind  virtually  without  law  either  to  dii-ine 
ita  way  by  its  own  resourcos,  or  to  fall  bock  on  what  it  hod 
relinquished.  Speculators  valued  lliemselves  above  other  Chris- 
tdane  on  the  ground  of  possessing  a  philosophical  religion  or 
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8l  Paul  ii  not  lo  mccb  ths  ■ppropriatiDn  of  a  maj^cil  iafluciice  of  ataning 
u  emiDcipittioii  from  mental  bandage,  OKnpD  ftom  tbe  burthen  impoacd  b;  tbe 
"Uwofworki"  {ike  "Inmfiit  J^mfrmi")  apoD  the  buman  camrience;  utunnca 
to  all  ipiriluaUj-minded  pecioin  that  they  are  not  "under  the  law  bat  under 
grace;"  that  diriiie  gnce  whote  circum  fere  nee  oDlreachei  eien  the  accumnlatiDg 
CDDWonnieu  of  d erectile  fulfibncnt;  eihibiling  vlcwly  to  tbe  mind  the  gronitd- 
leimeM  of  its  ova  fearful  prepoiseuioni,  but  in  ittelf  do  more  producing  an  ob- 
iedive  effect  than  tbe  law,  ai  "  came  of  lin,"  produced  objtcliTe  trattagreulc 
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y»«tri(  Qfl  distinguished  from  mere  wfujif.  They  seemed  as 
spiritual  or  "  pneumatic"  beings  nearer  to  the  Supremo  Inlelli- 
gence  than  other  men.  In  their  attempt  to  give  definite 
expression  to  tho  Christian  feeling  of  union  with  God  tliey 
appeared  to  have  overleaped  the  gulf  between  enhject  and  object 
in  plijlosophy  as  well  as  between,  creature  and  Creator  in  tho 
O.  T.;  not  only  cancelling  the  moral  disorder  of  the  Fall,  but 
completing  the  victory  metaphysically  by  an  appeal  apportioned 
between  the  religious  instincts  and  the  philosophic  transcen- 
dentalism  inherited  from  Socrates  and  Plato.  Gnosis  however 
really  amounted  only  to  a  confident  assumption  of  matters  more 
fitly  and  effectually  addressed  by  mo-Tit".  Its  claims  were  ill 
supported,  and  the  failure  of  this  as  of  all  similar  attempts  has 
caused  a  prepossession  that  a  religious  philosophy  is  hopeless. 
For  philosophy  challenges  the  intellect ;  religion  is  commonly 
assumed  to  aim  at  what  intellect  shrinks  from.  Yet  the  fmlure 
of  fanciful  religion  to  become  pliilosophy  does  not  preclude 
philosophy  from  coinciding  with  tnie  religion.  Philosophy, 
or  ratlier  its  object,  the  divine  order  of  the  universe,  is  the 
intellectual  guide  which  the  religious  sentiment  needs ;  while 
exploring  the  real  relations  of  the  finite  it  obtains  a  constantly 
improving  and  self- correcting  measure  of  the  perfect  law  of 
Jesus  and  a  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  spiritnahsm  of  St. 
Paul.  It  establishes  law  by  ascertaining  its  terms ;  it  guides 
the  spirit  to  see  its  way  to  the  omeUoration  of  life  and  increase 
of  happiness.  While  rehgion  was  stationary  science  could  only 
walk  done ;  when  both  are  admitted  to  be  progressive  their 
interests  and  aims  become  identified.  Aristotle  began  to  show 
how  rehgion  may  be  founded  on  an  intellectual  basis ;  but  the 
basis  he  laid  was  too  narrow.  Bacon  by  giving  to  philosophy  a 
definite  aim  and  method  gave  it  &t  the  same  time  a  safer  and 
self- enlarging  basis.  Our  position  is  that  of  intellectual  beings 
BniToaiided  by  limitations ;  and  the  latter  being  constant  have 
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to  iBtelligenoe  tbe  praotioal  ralae  of  laws,  in  whose  mvestigation 
and  application  consists  that  seemingly  endless  career  of  intellec- 
toal  and  moral  progress  which  the  sentiment  of  religion  inspires 
and  ennobles.  The  title  of  saint  has  hitherto  been  claimed  ex- 
chisiYely  for  those  whose  boast  is  to  despise  philosophy ;  yet  faith 
will  stumble  and  sentiment  mislead  unless  knowledge  be  present 
in  amount  and  quality  sufficient  to  purify  the  one  and  to  give 
beneficial  direction  to  the  other. 


THE   END. 
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